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Administration of India 1943 ■ 

British India consists of fcho 11 Provinces of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Central Provisoes and Borar, Madras, North West Frontier, 
Orissa, Punjab, Sind and the United Provinces, plus the Chief Commissi- 
onerships of British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Marwara, Coorg, the Anda¬ 
mans and Nioobar Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not include any Indian 
States. 


Reigning Sovereign—His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretary of State for India —The 
Right Hon. Mr. L. S. Araery, fApril, 
1940. 

Permanent Under-Sccrctary of State 
Bir Find-later Stewart, g.g.b„ g.o.i.e. 

0.B.L, L.L.D. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 

State— The Earl of Monster. 

Advisers to the Secretary of State — 
Bir H. Strakosh g.b.b. Sir H. Williamson 
c.i.B., Sir J. Clay, E.ai.B., o.s.i,, 

o.b.k., Lt, Ool. Sir H. Suhrawordy, o.b.b. 
Sir J. A. Woodhead, K.C.8.J., C.I.B., Dewan 
Bahadur S. E. Rngaiiadlian, Sir Courtenay 
Latimer, K.C.J.E., o.SJ. Sir G. Wiles, 
K.c. 1 . 8 ., O.b.l, Sir A. 0. Chstterjes, 
G.C.I.B., K.GS.L 

High Commissioner of India—Sir 
Azieul Huq. Kt. C.I.B. 

Trade Commissioner for /ndiu—Sir 
David Meek Kt, c.i.B., o.b.b. 

Government of India 

{ Area — 1,S0S,<B79, Sq. miles with a 
population of S5S,8S7,77S of people—nearly 
one-fifth of human race) 

Viceroy & Governor General 
Hts Excellency The Most Hon'ble The 
Marquess of Linlithgow, P.C., K.T., g,m.s.L. 
O.UJ.S., O.B.B., D.L. T.D„ (tsth April 
193 S) 

Members ol the Executive Connell 
His Excellency General Bir Claude 
John Eyre Auehiuteck, g.O.lk.. C.B., O.8.I., 

D. S.O., O.B.F-, A.D.C., Commander-in-Cbiel 
in India (War). 

Tbe Hon’ble Sir Reginald Maxwell, 

E. C.6.I., C.I.B 

' The Hon'ble Sir Jeremy Raiaman, 
K.C.8J., C.I.B. (Finance). 

The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir A. 
Ramaswami Mudsliar, K.c.e.L (Supply}, 
The Hobble Sir Sultan Ahmed do*, 
Bar-at-Law ( Information ). 

The Hon’ble Malik „Sir Firoz Khan 
2$POO, S.OS.I., K.CJ.B. (Defence). 

I 


file Hon'ble Sir Edward BeathaO 
(IFar Transport), 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Bir 
Mohammad Usman, k.c.i.e. (Past and 

Air). 

The Hon'ble Dr. B, R. Ambedkar 
(Labour). 

The Hon'ble Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
k.b.r. (Food). 

The Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh 
(Education, Heath and Lands). 

The Hon'ble Sir Muhammad Azizhl 
Haque, c.i.B., D.tJTT. (Commerce, Indus¬ 
tries and Civil Supplies). 

The Hon'ble Dr. N. B. Khare (/ndiona 
overseas ) 

The Hon’ble Sir Asoke Kumar Roy 
(Late). 

President , Legislative Assembly —The 
Hon. Sir Abdur Rahim. K.O.R.I. 

President, Council of State—The Hon. 
Sir Mnuwkii Byramji Oadnbhoy, K.0.6.1. 
k.c.i.e., L.L.D., Bsr-at-Law. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a). In Central Assembly 


Congress Party 40 

Muslim League Party 25 

Non-Party 25 

Independent Party 10 

Congress Nationalists 11 

European Group 9 

Officials 20 

Total 140 

(b) In Council of 8tatb 
Independent Progressive Party 10 

Congress Party 6 

Muslim League 6 


Total 22 

Government of Bengal 

Area :— SS.SoS sq. miles ; Population —. 
60,3/4,000 (Provisional to the nearest 
thousand). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir John A. Herbert, g.c.lk. 
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THE INDIAN ANNUAL REGISTER 


H. E Sir Thomas George Rutherford, 
K.G.B.I., c.l.B., (assumed office on 6-3-13) 


Council ot Ministers 
Coalition formed on 24lh April 1043. 

(1) The Hon’ble Khwajn Sir 
Nazimnddin, R. C. I. B, Chief .Minister 
and Min later for Home Department 

i Including Civil Defence Co-ordination ) 
Mutlim Bengal Coalition ). 

(Hi The Hon'ble Mr. Husoyu Shaheed 
Bubrawardy, Civil Supplies, (.l/mhim- 
Bengat Coalition). 

(3) Tlse Hon'ble Mr. Tulsi Chandra 
Goswami, Fiuance (Casio Hindu—Bengal 
Coalition), 

(4) The Hon'ble Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, Education, ( Muslim-Bengal Coali¬ 
tion). 

(5) The Hon'ble Mr. Bnrndn Prosanim 
Pain, Communication & Works, (Caate 
Hindu—Bongal Coalition ). 

(6s The Hon’ble Kimri Bahadur 
Balyed Munzzamutlrliu Hoaain, Agricul¬ 
ture, (Muslim-Bengal Coalition), 

(7) The Hon’ble Mr, Tnrnk Nath 
Mnlcheme, m. b. e., Revenue (Caste 
Hindu-Bengal Coalition). 

(8) The Hon’ble Musharruff Hussain, 
Khan Bahadur, Judicial and Legislative 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition). 

(91 The Hon'ble Mr. Khwaja 
Sahabuddin o. n. B,, Commerce, Lnlionr 
and Industries l fact tiding Pott-War 
Reconstruction) (Muslim-Bengal Coali¬ 
tion). 

(10) The Hon'ble Mr. Premharl 
Barman, Forest and Excise, (Scheduled 
Caste-Bengal Coalition). 

(II) Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Maulvl 
Jataluddin Ahmed, Public Hmltli and 
Local Self-Government (1 I uslim-Bengal 
Coalition.) 

(12) The Hon'ble Mr. Pulln Bchary 
Mulliek, Publicity, (Scheduled Caste- 
Bengal Coaiifion). 

f 13) The Hon’ble Mr. Jogendra 
Nath Mandal, Co-operative Credit and 
Rural Indebtedness. (Scheduled 
Caste-Bengal Coalition ). 


Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Khan Bahadur Mohammad All 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition). 

(2i Nawabzoda K. Nasarullah, 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition). 

(Hi Mr. Abdullah Al-Mahmood 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition) 

(4) Mr. Berajul Islam, (Muslim-Bengal. 
Coalition). 

(5) Mr. Birsn Roy (Caste Hindu- 
Bengal Coalition). 

(6) Khan Sahib Mafizuddln Ahmed 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition), 


(7) Mr. Atul Chandra Kumar ( Caste 
Hindu-Bengal Coalition), 

(8) Mr, Itasik Lai Biswas (Scheduled 
Caste-Bengal Coalition) 

(9) M. Jatindra Nath Chakraverty 
(Casta Hindu-Bengal Coalition). 

(10) Mr. Hyetl Abdul Majid (Muslim- 
Bengal Coalition). 

(11) Kiian SiiUlh Hamiduddio Ahmed 
(Muslim- Bengal ' ’oa lit ion]. 

(12) Mr. Brnilru Bebnri Mondal, 
(Scheduled Caste-Bengal Coalition ). 

(l.ll IChao Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur 
Rahman ( Muslim-Bengal Coalition ). 

(14) Mr. Fazlul Rahman (Muslim- 
Bengal Coalition). 

(15) Mr. Mmliahuddin Ahmed (Muslim 
Bengal Coalition). 

(16) Rai Huhib Anukul Chandra Das 
(Scheduled Caste-Bengal Coalition). 

(17) Mr. Yusuf Ali Chowdhury 
(Muslim-Bangal Coalition), 

Party Analysis In the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly—(Total Seats—250) 
Government Supporters 


1. Muslim League 79 

2. Ban gal Swarnjya Party 5 

3. Bengal Legislature Scheduled 

Caste party. 20 

4. European Group 25 

5. Labour Party 2 

6. Independent 4 

7. Indian Christian 1 

8. Aiiglo-Indiaus ' 4 
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Opposition 

1. Progressive Party 24 

2. Krisliak Pruja Parly 17 

8. Nationalists 13 

4. Congress (Official) 25 

5. Congress (Bose Group) 19 

6. Indian Christian 1 

7. Independent I 

8. Scheduled Caste 8 


(Oho seat Is vacant. The Hon’ble 
Speaker Is not included) 

Party Analysis In the Bengal 

Legislative Council, 

(Total Beats- 83) 

Government Supporters 


1. Muslim League 23 

2. Unattached 7 

8. Europeans 6 

_ 36 

Opposition 

1. Progressive Party 7 

2. Congress (Boee Group) 5 
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3. Congress (Official) 6 

4, Nationalists 6 

6. Unattached , 2 

26 

(The Hon’ble President la not included). 
Capital and its population— 
Calcutta—21,00,000 (Provisional to the 
nearest thousand) 

Sommer Capital and Us population 
Darjeeling—25,5X10 ( Provisional to 

the nearest thousand) 

Receipt and Expenditure on 
Revenue Account for the current year— 
Receipts-Re. 18,43,89, OuO/- 
Expcudiluro Hi. 25,80,57,900/* 

Government of the Punjab 

(Area — 133,330 Sq. miles, Population — 
£S,490,$57 ) 

Connell ot Ministers 

(a) The Bon. Lt. Col, Ngwnbsada 
Malik Kbiear Byat Khan Iiwants. (Mus- 
Um-Unionist. ) 

(b) The Hon. Rso Bahadur Obmidhri 
Sir Chhotu Ram, Minister of Revenue 
( Hindu-Unionist ), 

(c) Tbe Bon. Sir Manohar Lai, 
Finance Minister (Hindu-National Pro¬ 
gressive ). 

(d) The Bon, Minn Abdul Htye, 
Minister of Education, (ifasftni-Hhioniat). 

(o) The Hon. Sardar Bsldev Singh, 
Minister of Development, (Sikh-Punjab 
United Sikh Party). 

"* (f) The Hon. Major Senior Shnuknt 

Hyat Khan, Minister of Public works, 

( Muslim-Muslim League ), 

Politics! designation of tbe Ministry 
— Unionist. 

Date of formation of Ministry— 
December 30, 1942 

Parliamentary Secretaries : 

(a) Mir Maqbool Mabmood, (Jfusiirn- 
Unionist 1. 

(b) Mian Allah Yar Klinn Dsaltana 
( J/usliin-t'm'oniaf) 

(o) Raja Ghnsaufar AU Khan 
( Muslim Unionist }. 

(d) Sheikh Faiz Muhammad M. B, E. 
(Muslim Unionist ). 

(e) Rai Sahib : Thakur Ripudaman 
Singh ( Hindu-National Progressiva }, 

(f) Chaudliari Tikka Ram, M. B, B. 
(Hindu Unionist ). 

(g) Sardar Jog jit Singh Man, U. B, s. 
(Sikh-Punjab Untied Sikh Party ). 

(h) Sardar Gopal Singh (Depressed 
Class Unionist ) 

Parliamentary Private Secretaries 
(a) Syed Amjad Alt Shah, u, b. e. 
(Unionist-Muslim ). 


(b) Bhagat Hans Raj ( Depressed 
Class-Unionist ). 

o) Sir William Roberts, Kt. o. I, a. 
d) Mian Sultan Mahmud. Hatiana 
( Muslim-Unionist). 

(e) Sufi Abdul Hamid Khan (Mas- 
Urn-Unionist). 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
The total number of scats in the 
Legislative Assembly is .175 including 
the Hon’blo Speaker. They are divided 
into parties as follows 

Government Supporters :— Unionist 
Party 97; Punjab United Sikh Patty 17; 
Independent 8 ; National Progressive 4; 
Total 121. ‘ -i i 

Opposition Congress Party 36; In¬ 
dependent Members 17; Total 53, 

Capital and its population —Lahore— 
4,29,747. 

Summer capital and its population— 
Simla—18,144. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year — 1948-44 — 
Revenue Estimate /?». !S,i9 lakhs — 

Expenditure Rs, 14,09 lakhs. 

Government of Sind 

(Area — 10,378 Siji miles ; Population — 
4,536,008 ). 

Governor 

Sir Hugh Dow, k.cjm., o.i.b., i.c. 8., 
(April, 1, 1941.) 

Connell of Ministers 
Coalition—Formed on 10-10-1942 
'the Hon’bie Sir Qhulam Hussain 
HidayatuUah K.C.S.I., (Premier in charge. 
Finance Department) (Muslim League). 

The Hon'hle Kbsm Bahadur Muham¬ 
mad Ayub S. Khnhro (Minister-in-charge 
Revenue, Registration and Co-operative 
Societies), f Muslim League). 

The Hon’ble Pir Iliahi Bakhsh Nawa- 
sail (Minisler-tn-cbarge, Education, Ex¬ 
cise, Forest, Agriculture, Rural Recons¬ 
truction and Labour Department#) 
(Muslim League). 

The Bon’ble Haji Muhammad Haahim 
Garda; (Miuis'.er-in-charge. Home, Legal, 
Political and Miscellaneous Departments) 
(Muslim League). 

The Hon'ble Ran Saheb Gokaldas 
MewaldaB Rochlani (Minister-in-charge, 
Public Works Department and Local 
Seif Government Department) (Hindu 
Mahasahha). s 

The Hon’ble Dr. Homan das Rupchand 
Wadhwani (Minister-in-charge, Medical, 
Public Health, Veterinary and Industries 
Departments) (Hindu Mahasabha }, 
Parliamentary Secretaries 
(1) Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh K. 

Gabole. ( Baloch). 
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(2) Syed Nur Muhammad Shah . 

{Muslim League). 

(3) Mr#. Jenubai Gliulamali Allan* 

(Jfuafj'm League). 

(4) Mr, Muhammad Yusif Khan 

Gbandio {Muslim League). 
, (5) Seth Lolumal Kewachand 

Motwanl {Hindu Mahasabhu). 

Numerical Strength of Partial 
Total Seats. @0. 

Congress 10 ■, Hindu Independent 
Party 9: Muslim League 28; Hindu 
Mahasnbha 3 ; Europoane 3; No_Tarty 7 
Capita! and It# Population :—Karachi— 

380, C55. 

Budget for 1943-44—Revenue Receipts 
Kb. 4,90,41,000. 
Expenditure on Revenue Accounts 
Us. 5,09,37,000. 

Government of Orissa 

(Area — SSfiOO. St], miles ; Population — 
8728,644. 

Governor 

H. E. Sir William Hawthorne Lewis. 
K.C.8.I., k.c.i.b., l.o.S,, J.P., (Aprit 1, 1941). 
Council ot Minister# 

Coalition, formed Nor. 24, 1941. Per¬ 
sonnel ‘— 

(1) Hon’blo Captain Maharnja Sn 
Brl Krishna Ohandra Gajapali Noroynn 
Deo of Pnrlakimedi ( Prime Min inter)- 
Home Affairs {excluding Publicity) Local 
Self-Government and Public Works. 

(2) Hon'ble 3 J andit Oodavoria Misra— 
Finance, Home Affairs ( Publicity }, Deve¬ 
lopment and Education, 

- (3) Hon’blo Muulavi AbdiiB Sabhsn 

Khan— Law and Commerce, Revenue and 
Health, 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly —Hon’ble 
Sri Mukunda Prasad Das. 

Numerical Stroogtb ot Parties 
Toll! Scats—60 

Congress 81: Nationalist Coalition 
20, Indepeodent 2, 

Capital and its population, Outlook 
74,297, No Summer Capital. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year. Receipts 
-Rs. 212.21 iskbs; Expenditure— Us, 

2,16.07 lokb#. 

Government of Assam 

{Area — 87 £84 8q. miles, Population — 

10,WO£88 ). 

Governor—Sir Andrew Gourlay Clow, 
K.c.e.i,, o.i.B., i.o.s., (May 4, 1912 ); 

Council of Ministers 
Coalition formed August 25, 1942 ; 
Personnel :— 


(1) Maulavi Baiyid Sir Muhammad 
Hnndullah. si. a., B.l., {Muslim League) 
Prime Minister. 

(2) Naha Komar Datta {Assam 

Untied Party ). 

(3) Mftulvi Munawwsr Ali, B.A. L.L.B. 
{Muslim League). 

(4) Hiceitdrn Chandra Cbakrabarti, 
B. A.. {Assam United Party ). 

(5) Khan Sahib Maulovi Mudabbir 
Hussain Chaiidhuri.B.L., {Muslim League). 

(0) Dr. Mahendra Nath Soikia, L.M.P., 
{Assam United Party). 

(7) Khan Bahadur Maulavi Sayidur 
Ralmman, M.A., u.l.., (,tfu»Wm League). 

(8) Maulavi Abdul Matin Cbaudouri, 
B.l,., {Muslim League). 

(9) Miss Mavis Dunn, b.a., b. T., 
B.L., (Aaram Untied Party). 

<101 Rupnath Brahma, B.I-, {Assam 
United Party). Appointed Minister on 
August 28, 1942). 

No Parliamentary Secretaries. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Legislative Assembly :—Total seats—108 
Congress— 30 

Assam United Party—58 ( including 9 
A sen m Nationalist Europeans) 

Coalition Party— 14 

Independent— 5 

S ;>onker— 1 

108 

Lepis Council :—Muslim 7—including 
tlio President, Mrs, Rahman, the rest 
belonging to the Assam United Party 
and also to the League Party j Europeans 
2 ; Plains Tribal 1 ; Scheduled Hindu 1; 
Ahom Community 1 ; Caste Hindu 1 
(the latter 4 members belong to the 

Asssm Party ) j Independents 9 (Mar- 
worles 3 nud Caste Hindu 6), 

Capital and its Population —Shillong— 
38,192, No Summer Capital, 

Receipts and lixptnditure for current 
year i —Receipts Rs. 3,64,20,'(X)0; Expen¬ 
diture Kb. 8,72,29,000. 

Government of Madras 

i Area 124,383 Sq. Miles. Population — 

4 98,40,804), 

GovernorCapt, the Hon. Sir Arthur, 
Oswald James Hope, a.c.l.s., m.c. ; 
Assumed charge March 13, 1940. 

Advisory Council 

Advisory Council formed October 30, 
1839: Present Personnel: 

(1) Sir George Boeg, K. 0 , 1 . 2 . O.S.I., 
i.o.s. 

2) Sir Hugh Hood, jr.O.f.B., C.SJ., 1,08. 

3) T. G. Rutherford, c.s,L, c.le., 

1 , 0 . 8 , 

(4) S. V. Ramomurly, 1.0,0, 
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Numerical Strength at Partial 
Legit. Assembly', Total Seat* 215 
(vacant 30.) Congress 142 : Justice 14 ; 
Anglo-Indian 2; Muslim League 12 l 
European 4 ; Independents 8 ; National 
Democrats 3 ; Total 185, 

Legit. Council Total seats 55 (vacant 
13) Congress 23; Justice 4 ; Muslim League 
2 ; National Democrats 2 *, Independents 
8. Those who have not intimated their 
party affiliation 3 ; Total 42. 

Capital and ita Population—Madras t 
7,77,48 i. , . 

8 ummer Capital and Its Population 
Ootacamund : 202,850. 

Receipts : Ra. 21,32,63,000. 

Expenditure: Rs, 21,22,58,000. 

Govern meal of Bombay 

( Area 70,443 sq. milet ; Population— 

SO 849 840* 

Governor—Sir John Colville Q.C.I.B, T D, 
(24 M«rch 1043.) 

Advisor; Council 

Council formed Nov. 4, 1039; Present 
Personnel: 

H. F. Knight, Esq., O. 8.1., o. I B. 
L C. B. Portfolio : Finance, 

C. H, Bristow, Esq., a I. b., i. o, s. 
Portfolio: Home. 

G. F, 8. Collins, Eeq,, o. B. I., 0. 1 . B. 
I, o. a. Portfolio : Revenue. 

I. H, Tati Tito, Esq., O. I. E„ I. C. S, 
Portfolio: Education. 

Numerical Strength of Parties. 

(a) /n Aasemtip—(Total Beats—175) 
Congress 86; Muslim League 25; Inde¬ 
pendent* 13 ; Independent Labours 14 ; 
Progressive 12 ; Peasant and Peoples 7; 
Feasants and Workrs 7; Democratic 
Bwsrs} 4 ; Vaant Seats 70; Total 175. 

(b) In Council— (Total Seats 30) 
Congress 10; Mulim League 3; Inde¬ 
pendents 9 ; Progressive 1; Democratic 
Swaraj 3; Liberal 1; "Vacant Seats 3; 
Total 30. 

Capital and its population— Bombay 
City—1,489,883 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Poona-338,448 

Receipt*—Rs. 1,709, 20 lakhs. 
Expenditure—Rs. 1,708,74 lakhs. 

Govt of the United Provinces 

* (Area—1,12,191 sq. mites ; Population 

—5,03,40,466). 

Governor—H. E. gir Maurice Gamier 
Hallett, K.C.LK., c.i.Bm I.c.b,, (De¬ 
cember 0, 1939). 

Advisory Council—formed on Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1939. Personnel 1— 

(1) Dr. Panna Lai, it,A., M.eo, llb. 
(Cantab), D, Litt. (Agra), Bar-at-Law, 


C.8.T., ai.it, 1 0 . 9 .,—Education, Industries, 
Locai-8elf-Qoverti ment and Public Health. 

(2i Sir Tennant Sloan, M.A. (Gloa.) 
K.O.r.B., , 0.9 1 „ i.o.B.—Home affaire. 
Finance, Justice and.Iails. 

(3) Mr. A. G. Shir ref, B.A., J.P., 1,0.9.— 
Revenue, Rural Development, Agriculture, 
Forests, CoramuDioatiooe and Irrigation. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly— (Total seats—228). 
Government supporters: Congress 147, 

Opposition : Muslim League 36, Indepen¬ 
dent 24, Unattached (generally vote with 
Opposition) 21—Total 228. 

(b) In Council —(Total seats—60) 
Government supporters: Congress -14; 
Opposition : Nationalist 13, Independent 
8, Ud attached (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party affiliations) 24: Total 
—59 (excluding President). 

Capital and its population— 

Allahabad; 2,60.63a 

Summer Lanital and its population— 
Naini Tal—21,313. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Accounts for the current year:— 
Receipts— Re. 20,26,57.900 
Expenditure —Rs. 20,18^)8,700 

Government of Bihar 

(Area—09,348 Sq. Miles ; Poptifaftorj— 
36,340,000. 

Governor — H. El Sir Thomas 
Alexander Stewart, K.O.B.I., k.cj.k., I.C.f. 
(August 6, 1939). 

Advisory Connell 
Connell formed Nov. 4, 1939. 

Personnel 

1, E, R. J. R. Cousins c.l.E., i.o.b. 

8. R. E. Russell, C.8.I., C.LB. I.o.s. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
In Assembly —(si Total number of 
members 147 (excluding 5 seats vacant 
due to death of members.) 

(b) Number of Muslim member (seats) 
38 (excluding 2 seats vacant due to death. 

(o) Number of members belonging, 
to Congress party 96 (excluding 2 seats 
vacant due to death of members. 

Id) Number of Muslim League party 
in the Assembly. There is no such 
recognised party. But there are five 
members who owe allegiance to Muslim 
League. 

Jn Council—(a) Total number of 
members 29 

(b) Number of seats retained by the 
Muslim members 8. 

(c) Number of members belonging to 
the Congress Party 10. 

(d) Members belonging to the Muslim 
League Party 2. There is no euch recog- 
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Dined party in the Council but two mem¬ 
bers have Informed that they owe allegi¬ 
ance to the Muslim League. 

Capital and Us population —Patna— 
196,435k 

Summer Capital and its population 
—Ranchi—62,5ft}. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year: 

Receipts—097 lakhs. 

Expenditure—630 lakhs. 

Government of C. P. & Berar 

(Area—SS.S7B Sq. Miles ; Population 
—1.68,97,096.) 

Governor—H. E. Sir Henry Twynam 
K.0 j.k,, 1 . 0 , 8 . (October 2, 1940). 

Advisory Council 

Council formed Nov. 11- 1939. 

Personnel—(i) Sir Gcoflrey Powuali 
Burton, k.c.i.b., i.c.s. 

(ii) Henry Cballon Grecofield, Q.6.J., 

CI.E., i.c.s. 

Numerical Strengh of Parties 


Total Heap*—112. 

Congress Party 69 

Independent Party 10 

Muslim League Party 9 

United Party 5 

Independent (Unattached) 9 

TcS 

Seats vacant 4 


112 

Capital nnd its population—Nagpur, 
3.01,957. 

Summer capital and its population— 
Panehmarhi, 6,696. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the year 1942*1943 : 

Receipts—R«. 6,68.78.08-1. 

Expenditure—Re. 5,65,97,090. 

Govt, of N W. F. Province 

(Ar?n—33,270 Sq. Mile* ; Population — 
5 , 415 , 000 .) 

Governor—H. E. Sir George Cunning¬ 
ham, K.C.8.J., K.C.I.R., o.u.e., i.c.s. (March 
2, 1937.) 

Advisory Council—J. G. Acheson. C.I.B., 
i.fiB., Adviser to D. E. the Governor. 

Numerical ■trength of Parties 

Total seats—50, Congress—23, Nationa¬ 
list— 3, Mnetim Lcegue-13, Li hernli 
(Democratic)—2, Independents—3, No 
party 1. Died Convicted and resigned—5, 

Population of the Capital—Peshawar 
130967, Peshawar Cantonment— 

Estimated revenue receipts—Rs, 
2,06,94.«X>, E* timed revenue expenditure— 
Rs. 2,14,07,000.. 


(For Formation of Ministry, See P-2S4) 

Federal Court of India. 

Chief Jusdce of India—The Hon. 
Sir Patrick sperm, o.d b. ( Apptd. in 1913). 
.. Judges. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Srinivasa 
Yarndnohimar, Kt., (App. in 3939). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Muhammad 
Zafrulln Khan, k. o. b. l (Appointed iu 
1941), 

Bengal Judicial Department. 

High Court—Calcutta. 

Ohicf Justice—The Hon. Sir Harold 
Derbyshire, M. 0., K. C., Barrister at-Law, 
(12-H-1934). 

Puisne Judges—The Hon’hle Mr. 
Justice Torick Ameer All, Kt., Barrister- 
at-Law 00-11-1931). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice George Doug¬ 
las McNair, Kt, Barriater-at-Law, (16- 
11-1933). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Syedi Nasiro 
Ali, M. a., B.'L. (13-11-193;!) 

The Hon, Mr. Justice Aian Gersid 
Russell Henderson, b. a. (Qxoo), l O. 8 ., 
(12-11-1934). 

The Hon, Mr. Justice Rupcndra 
Coomar Mitter, m. sa, w. L„ (12-11-1934) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Nural Aznem 
Khnnrlknr, B. A., LL. b., Barrister-at-Law, 
(8-11-1037). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Benega! Nars- 
Ing Rau, Kt., o. i. a, i, o. e., (16-1-1939) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Noemau 

George Armstrong Edglcy, M. A. (Oxon) 
I, v. B„ Barrister-at-Law. 4 , p. (8-11-1937) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Bijnn Kumar 
Mukherjen, M. A., D, L , (9-11-1936) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Cham Chandra 
Biswas, c, 1. E., m. A., B. L., (t-3-1937) 
The Hon. Mr, Justice Ronald 

Francis Lodge, b. a„ (Oautab) L 0 . 8 ., 
3 . p, (7-11-J938) 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Frederick 

William Gentle, BnrriBter-at-Lsw, (10- 
11-1941) 

The Hon, *Mr. Justice Amarendr* 
Nath Sen, Barrister-at-Law, (7-11-1938) 
The Hon. Air, Justice Thomas James 
Young Roxburgh, 0. I. n., b. A., 
(Cantab) 1 . 0 . B., Barriater-at-Law, 3. p. 
(ID-11-1939). 

'the Bon. Air. Justice Abu Saleh 
Mohsmcd Akram, B. L. (26-9-1943). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Budht Ran)s» 
Das, B. A. (Calcutta) LL. B. (London) 
BarriBter-at-Law, (Addl.) (1-12-1942), 

I'hc Hon, Mr- Justice Abraham 
LewiB Blank. M. a. (Oxon) 1 . c. a, 
Barrister-st-Law, j. P. (Add!) (2-2-1942), 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Radhabinod 
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Pi), if. A., d. L„ {Oflg) (1-12-1042—to 
22-0-1043). 

Bombay Judicial Department 
High Court—Bombay. 

Chief Justice —Leonard fcjtone, The 
Hon'ble Sir, Kt,, o, B. B. (1-10-4 J), 

Puisne Judges .—Hnrilal Jckisondas 
Konia. The Hon'ble Sir, LL. b., Advocate 
(O «.), Kt, (19-6-1033). 

Navroji Jahangir Wadia, The Hon’ble 
Sir, B. a. (Horn A Cantab) Bar-al-Law, 
1 . c. b.. Kt. (6-12-19:13). 

Hiinidhbhai Vajubhai Dlvstia, The 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice, u, a., ll. b„ 
(19-6-1933). 

Albert Bortain Roraer Mncklin, 
Tho Hon’ble Mr. Justice, b. A. (Oson), 
I.O.B. (18-6-1935). 

Kshitis Chandra Sen. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice, 8. A. (Cal. & Cantab.}, 
1. 0. 8. (4-8-1041). 

Mail!) m moduli Ourrira Ghagla, The 
Hon'ble Mr, Justice, B. A. (0*®a.), Bur¬ 
st-Law, (4-8-1941). 

Narayan SwamiraO Lokur, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice, n. a. ll b, 
(24-8-1912). 

Erie Weston, The Hon’ble Mr- Justice. 
B. A. (Cantab.), I 0. 8. (li-i-1943), 

N. H. C. Uoyajee. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice, b. A. b. ao. (Ecou), London, 
Bar-at-Law, (1 3-1843). 

John Basil Blajidt-n, Tho Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice, (Cantab.), Bar-flt-Law. (14-11-15)12) 

Oanpat Sakharom Rajadkyaksha, The 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice, m. a. (Cantab.), 
Bnr-at-lAW, I. U. a., Addl, Judge. 
(14-6-1943). 

Madras Judicial Department 
High Court—Madras 

Chief Justice —The Him. Sir Lionel 
Leach (E). Bai-at-iaw. 10th. Feb. 33. 

Puisne Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice V. Mockctt, 
u.b.b. (E). Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justioe A. J. King. 
(E). LC-8. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice S. Wadsworth. 
(E). l.C.e, Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. P. Lskshmana 
Bao, Duran Bahadur (B). Advocate. 

The Son. Mr. Justice N, Chandra¬ 
sekhara Iyer. . 

The Hod. Mr. Justice G. N. Kuppu- 
swaroi Ayyar. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M, Shaltabuddin 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. S. Krishna- 
ewemi Ayjanitar. (B). Advocate. 

The Bun. Mr, Justice B. Somayya. 
(B). Advocate. 

The Hod. Mr. Justice M. Patanjali 
gaatri. (B). Advocate. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice L. O. Horwill. 
(E). i.c.8. Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. G. Happail. 
(E) 1.0,8. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J, A. Bell, (E). 
Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr, Justice O, Kunhi 
Raman, Diwan Bahadur. (N). b.a., B-L. 
Bar-at-law. ■ - - 

The Hon. Mr. Juctice J. A, Byers. 
(E). l.c.8. Bar-at-law. 


Behar & Orissa Judicial Dept. 

High Court— Patna 

Chief Justice —-The Hon. Sit Suiyid 
Fazl Ali, Barrister-at-lRW. 18-1-194:1. 

Puisne Judges —The Hon. Sir Clifford 
Monmnhan Agarwata, Barrister-at-Law 
11-7-1933. 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Sukhdov 
Prasad Varma, Barrister-at-Law, 22-1 
1934. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Francis George 
Rowland, L0.8-, 21-8-1936. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Manohar La! 
U.A., (Cantab). Barrister-at-law. 3-6 1939. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice- Subodh Oh. 
Chatterji, 28-9-1939. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Ribton 
Meredith, i.o.s„ 1-JO-1310. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice James Oreig 
Shearer, f.C.8., Barrister-at-Law. 19-1.1643. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Bhuvaoesb- 
war Prashad Sinlia. 6-12-43. 

Tha Hon’ble Mr. Justice David Ezra 
Reuben, i.c.8. Addl, 14 8-43. 

The Hou’ulu Mr. Justice Saiyrd Jafar 
Imam, Barrister-at-Law, Addl. 25-10-43 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice K. B. Bewor, 
LC.8, Addl. 8-11-43, 


C. P. & Berar Judicial Depl. 
High Court—Nagpur 

Chief Justice —The Honourable Sir 
Frederick Grille, Kt., i.c.8. 

Puisne Judge*—!. The Honourable 
Mr. Justice M. A. Niyogi, CJ.B. On leave 
from 1-11-43. 

• 2. The Honourable Mr. Justice R. £. 
Pollock. lo,b. 

8. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Vivian Bose. 

4. The Honourable Mr. Justice W, 
R, Puranik. 

5. The Honourable Mr, Justice K. G. 
Digby, i.e.e. 

6. The Honourable Mr. Justice J. 
Sen. 

7. The Honourable Mr. Justice M. B. 

Bobde—Officiating vice no, 1 from 1-11 
43, x 
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Punjab Judicial Department 

High Conti—Labor* 

Chief Justice 

The Honourable Sir John Douglas 
Young. 7th May, 1931. 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Trevor 
Harries. 19tb January, 1913. 

Puiane Judges 

1. The Honourable Mr. Jualice Tek 
Chand. Kt, 27Ui January, 1927. 

2. The Honourable Mr, Justice Dalip 
Singh, Kt„ 4th October. 1923. 

3. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Monroe. 7th December, 1931. 

4. The Honourable Mr. Justice Bhide, 
2nd October, 1933. 

5. The Honournble Mr. Justice 
Abdul Hashed. 2nd October, 1933 

6. The Honourable Mr. Justice Din 
Mohammad. 2nd May 1936. 

7. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Blacker. 23rd November. 1937. 

8. The Honourable Mr, Justice Ram 
Lall. 9th February, 1938. 

■ 9. The Honourable Mr. Justice Sale. 
14th November. 1939. 

10. The Honourable Mr.' Justice 
Beckett. 23rd September, 1940. 

11. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Muhammad Ahdur Rahaman, st„ 13th 
February, 1943. 

12. The Honournble Mr. JuBtiee 
Muhammad Munir. 28th September, 1942, 

13. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Mcbr Chand Mahnjan. 27th Sept. 1943. 

14. The Honourable Sir. Justice 
Marten, Additional Judge (except from 
16-7-1943 to 26-9-1043, 

16. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Dhawati. (Acting from 29-1-1943 to 
15-7-1943) 

18. The Honourable Mr. Justice Teja 
Singh. (Acting 1-2-1943 to 15-7-1943, 
Additional from 17th Sept, 1943). 


United Provinces Judicial Dept 

High Court—Allahabad 
Chief Justice —Hon’bie Sir Iqbal 
Ahmad Kt., a,*., LL.U. 

Puisne Judge a —Hon, Sir H, J, Gotlis- 
ter, Kt., j.p., i.c.a. 

Hod. Mr. Justice J. J. W, Allsop, 

J.P., 1.058. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Mohammad Ismail, 
Khan Bahadur, fiar-at-law. 

Hoo. Mr. Justice K. K, Verma, B.A., 

. LL.B. 

Hon, Mr, Justice H.B.L. Braund, 
Bar-at-iaw. (oo deputation) 

Hon. Mr. Justice T. N, Mulia, Rai 
Bahadur, h.a., ll.b. 


Hon, Mr. Justice A. B. deB. Hamii- 

tod, J.p., I.C.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice S, K. Dar. B.A., ll.b. 
Hon. Mr. Justice R. L, Yorke, J.P., 

I. C.S. 

Hon. Mr. Justice G. P. Mathur, Bai 
Bahadur, B.A,, LL.B. Additional Puiane 
Judge. 

Hon. Mr. Justice P. P. ly. O. Piowden, 

J. P., 1 . 0 . 8 . Acting Puiane Judge. 

Chief Court of Oudh—Lucknow 

Chief Judge —Hon. Sir George Thomaa, 
Kt., Bor-at-I.aw, (23-7-19385, 

Judges —Hon, Mr. Jualice J. R. W. 
Bennet, i.ee. (13-7-1940) 

Hon. Mr. Justice Ghulam HaBan, 
(lC-9-1940). 

Hon. Mr. Justice Lakshmi Shanker 
Miara, Bar-at-Lsw. (11-5-43), 

Hon. Mr. JnBtlee W, Y. Madciey, 
I.C.B, Addl. Judge. (11-5-1941), 

Chief Court of Sind 


Chief Judge—Vhe Hon. Sir Godfrey 
Davis, Barrlstar-at-Law. (15*4-1940). 

Judge —The Hon. Mr. Justice Charles 
M. Lobo, LL.B, (16-4-1940). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Hatim Bad- 
ruddin Tyabji, Barrlsier-at-Law, (15-4- 
1940). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Dennis Neil 
O'Sullivan, Barristcr-at-Law. (14-1-1943). 

Indiaa States (with Salutes) 

(Area — 713,$08 8q. milesPopulation 
—81JI0J4S). 

Assam State 

Manipur —H. H, Maharaja Bit Churn 
Chand Singh, K.O.8.I., G.B.B. Maharaja 

Date of Birth—15th April, 1885 

Date of succession—18th September, 1891 

Ares in Sq, miles—8638 (Approximatelv) 

Population of State—4.45,006 "' 

Revenue—Nearly Rs, 9,59,620 

Salute Id guns—11. 


Baluchistan State 

Kalat —Hie Highness Beglnr Begi Mir 
Sir Mahmud Khan, O.C.I.E, Wnli of— 
Date of Birth—1864 
I >ate of aiiccesslon—1893 
Area of State in Square miles—73 278 
Population of State—328,281 
Revenue—Rs, 17,78.000 nearly 
Salute in Guns—19, 

Baroda State 

HiRhnea* Farzand-i- 
Khas-i-Daulat-i-Ingitsliia Maharaja sir 
F r “ t j tt P"' r ‘K h Gaekwar G.O.I.E. Sena Khaa 

Khel, bhamaher Bahadur, Maharaja of_ 

Date of Birth—29th June, 1908 
Date of succession-Tth. Feb. 1939 
Area .of State in sq. miles—8,164 
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Population or Bute—28,550,10 
Revenue—Rs. 245*23 lacs 
Salute In guns—21, 

Bengal States 

Coach Behar—B. H. Maharaja Jsged- 
dipendra N* ray an Bhup Bahadur, Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of Birth—15th December, 1915 
Date of (accession—20th December, 
IBS 

Area of State in eq. miles—131,835 
Population of State—6,39,898 
Revenue—About Rs. 384 lakhs 
Salute in guns—13. 

Tripura —H. H. Maharaja Man iky a 
Bir Bikram Kiahore Deb Barman Baha¬ 
dur, K.C.B.L, Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth—19th August, 1908 
Date of succession—13th August, 1923 
Area of State in sq. miles—4,116 
Population ol Stale—382,450 
Revenue—Rs. 33,42,104 (including 

the revenue of the zamiodaries in British 
India) 

Salute in guns—13, 

Bt'Aor dfc Orissa Sfates 
KaUhandl—H. H. Maharaja Pratapkcshori 
Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth—5th October ’19 

Date of succession—19th September *39 

Area in eq. miles—3,745 

Population—5,09,751 

Revenue—Rs. 6,43,000 

Salute in guns—0 

MeyurbbatsJ— Maharaja Sir Pratap Chandra 
Bhanj Deo, K.ai.B. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—18th February, ’Ol 
Date of succession—23rd April, ‘23 
Area in eq, miles—4,243 
Population—9,69.887 
Revenue—Rs. 34 lacs 
Salute in guns—9 

Patna—H.H, Maharaja Rajendra Narajan 
Singh Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—31st March ’12 

Date of succession— 16th January *24 

Area in square miles—2,511 

Population—16,32220 

Revenue—Re. 11,02,251 

Salute in .'guns—9 

gonpor—H. H. Maharaja Singh Deo, 
K.ai.B. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—28th June 1874 
Date of auoceaaion—8th August *02 
Area in square miles—906 
Population—226,751 
Revenue—Ra. 3,74,000 nearly 
Salute is gun*—9 

Bombay Presy. States 

Balsa!cor—H. S. Babi Shrl Jamiat 

Khanji Munavvar Khanji Nawab 
gaheb Bahadur, Nawab of— 

? 


Date ol birth—10th November 1894 

Date of succession—81st December ’15 

Area in square miles—189 

Population—52,525 

Revenue—Rs. 3,50,000 nearly 

Indian State Forces—Cavalry—60, 

' Infantry—177, Guns—10 

Salute in gnoa—9 

Banada—H, H. Maharawal Shri Indra- 
sinhji Pratapsinbji, Raja of— 1 

Date of birth—16th February 1888 
Date of succession—21st Sept, *11 
Area in square miles—215 
Population—10,125 

Revenue—Re. 7,96,1)00 nearly . ■ 

Salute in guns—0 ( 

Baria—Lt. Col. His Highness Maharaol 
Sbree Sir Ranjitsinhjt, K.c.6.l n Ruler of— 
Date of birth—10th July 18S6 
Date of succession—20th Feb. *08 
Area in sq. miles—813 ♦ 

Populati o n—1.89,206 

Indian State Forces—Cavalry (Irregular) 
Strength 17 ; 1 Company Ranjit Infantry, 
Strength 153; 1 Platoon Militia, 
Strength 50 
Salute in guns—® 

Bhor—H. H. Meherban Srimant Raghu- 
nathrao Shaukarrso, Pant Sachib of— 
Date of birth— 20 September 1878 
Date of succession—17th July '22 
Area in square miles— 925 
Population— 120,420 
Revenue— Kb. 600,000 nearly 
Salute in gnns—8 

Cambay—H. H. Nnvrab Mirra Hussain 
Yawar Khan Sabeb Bdr. Nawab ol— 
Date of birth— 16th May 'll 
Date of succession—21st January *15 
Area in sq. miles—392 
Population—87,761 
Revenue—Ra. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—119 Infantry ; 166 
Police Forces ; 16 Body guards. 

Salute in guns—11 

Chbota Udepur (M bhanj—H. H, 

Maharawal Shrl Nalwarsinhji Fateh- 
ainbji, Raja of— 

Data of birth—16th November ‘06 
Date of succession—29th August *23 
Area in eq. miles—89,034 
Population—1,62,145 
Revenue—Rs. 13,08j248 
Salute in guns—9 

Danta—H. H. Maharana Shri Bhavanl- 
sinhji Hamirsinbji, Maharana of— 
Date of birth—12th September 1699 
Date of succession—20th November *25 
Area in sq. miles—347 
Population—19.541 
Revenue—Rs. 1,75,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—8 
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Dharampur—H. H. Maharana 6brl 

Vijoyadevji Mohsndcvji, Uijt o!— 
Date ol birth—3rd Docembor 1881 
Date ol succession—'20Ui March *21 
Area in aq, mi left—701 
Population—1,13,031 
Revenue—Ra. 8,50,000 
Salute in gun6—0 

Mar—H. H, Maharajadhirnjo Sbri 

Htmmat Binghjl Sahib Bahadur 
Date ol birth—2nd September 1W.KJ 
Date of succession—14th April'31 
Area in eq. miles—1,609 
\ Population—3.07,793 
Rovenue—Rs. 24,06,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—15 

Janllra—H. H. Nawab Sidl Muhammad 
Khan bid! Ahmad Kliati, Nawab of— 
Date of birth—7th March '14 
Date ol succession—2nd May ’22 
Area In sq, miles—379 
population —1,10.388 
Revenue—Its. 11,00,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Jawhar -Sbrlraaut Yeshwantrao Malinin}, 
Ra]o of— 

Dale of birth—11th December *17 

Date of succcBBion—lttb December '27 

Area In sq. miles—308 

Population—05,291 

Revenue—R». 5.20,000 

Salute in guns—9 

Khalrpur—H. H. Mir Fata Mahomed 
Khan Taipur, Mir of— 

Date of birth—4th January ’13 
Date of succession—December ’35 
Area in sq, miles— 6,050 
Population—227.108 
Revenue—Ks. 25'8S (lacs) 

Indian State Forces—Khalrpur "Fai 2 ” 
Light Infantry, 215 ; Khalrpur Camel 
Transport Corps, 72 
Salute in guns—15 

Kolbapnr—Col. H. H. Shri Sir Rajaram 
Ctihatrapaii Maharaj, fl.CAt., o.ai.u., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—30 July 1897 
Date of succession—Oth Slay ’22 
Area in *q. miles—3,217*1 
Population—9,57,157 
Revenue—Ks. 126.80,527 
Salute in guns—19 

Lunawada—Liout H. H. Maharana Sliri 
Virbliadrasinbii, Kajsji Kabeb of— 
Date of birth—8lb June *10 
Date ol succession—2nd October *30 
Area In sq. miles—380 
Population—95,102 
Revenue—About lie, 6,50,000 
Dynastic Salute—9 guns 

Mudhol—H, H. Srimant Raja Bhalravsinh 
(minor), Raja of— 


Date of birth—15 October *29 
Date of succession—Oth November '37 
Area in sq. miles— 309 
Population—02,032 
Revenue—Rs. 4,85,000 nearly 
Indian State Force—Mudhol Sajjan Binb 
Infantry—115 
Salute In guns—9 

Rajpipla—Captain H, H, Maharana Shri' 
Sir Vljaya Sinbji Chhatrasinhji, k.C.bx 
D ate of birth—:)0 January 1890 
Date of suceesaion—2Cth September *15 
Area in sq. miles—1,517*50 
Population—2,18,008 
Revenue—Ks. 21,32,000 
Indian State Forcos—Rajpipla Infantry 
152 ; Rajpipla Bodyguard 25 
Salute tu guns—13 

Sachin—His Highness Nawab Sidi 
Muhammad Haider Muhammad Yakut 
Khan, Mubnrixud Daula, Nuarat Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—11th Sopterobor '09 

Data of succession—19th November 750 

Area in sq. miles—57-80 

Revenue—Rs. 4,00,00/- 

Indian State Forces—Sachin Infantry 80 

Salute in guns—9 


Sangil—Captain H, H. Raja Sbrimant 
Sir Cbintamanrao Dhundirao alias 
Appasabob Patwnrdhan, K.O.I b., Kaja of— 
Date of birth—14tb Feb, 1690 
Date of Succession—15th Juno 1903 
Area In sq. miles—1,130 
Populatl o n —2,U3,4ii8 
Rovauuo—Rs. 10210,244 
Salute in guns—9 


Bant—Maharana Sbri Jorawarsinhii 

Portapsinhji, Raja of— 

Dato of birth—24th March 1881 
Date of succession—31st August 1896 
Area in sq, miles—391 
Population—83,531 
Revenue—Its, 485,820 ' 

Salute in guns—9 


Savnntvodl—{Minor) H. H, Rnja Bahadur 
Sbrimant Shivnun Savant Uhonsie 
Date of binb—13tb August '27 
Date of succession—5th July ’37 
Area in sq, miles—930 
Population—22)2,170 
Revenue—Rs, 0,13,478 
Salute in guns—9 


Central India States 

AJalgarh—H. H. Maharaja Sawal Bhupal 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of succession—7th Juno T9 
Date of birth—13th November 1866 
Area in sq, miles—802 
Population—84,790 
Rovenue—Rs, 5,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns- 11 
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Alfrajptrr—H. H. Maharaja Pralap Singh, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth—12th Sept, 1881 

Date of succession—I4*h February 1861 

Area in sq. miles—836 

Population—112,754 

Revenue of the State—Ra, 5,35,000 

Salute la guns—11 

Beaut—H. H. Aram-nl-Umara Iftikhar- 
ud-D&ulnh 1 raad-ul-Mttlk Sahib-i-Jah 
Mihin Sardar Nawab Mohammad 
MuBhtaq.nl-Hasan .Khan Bardnr Jung, 
Date of birth—7th February 1898 
Date of succession— 28th October ’ll 
Area in gq. miles—121 
Population—25,250 
Revenue—Ha. 2,25,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Barnnndba ( Pathar Kacbar )—Raja Gaya 
Parsbad Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—1805 

Date of eucccBaiou—9th July TO 

Area in sq. miles—218 

Popul alio □—15,912 

Revenue—Ra. 45,000 nearly 

Salute in guns—9 

Barwaul—His Bigbnegs Rnna Devisingbji 

Date of birth—19th July *22 

Date of Succession—21st April TO 

Area in sq, milea—1,178 

Population—1,76,632 

Revenue—Be. 11,04,510 

Salute in gun*—11 

Bhopal—Lt,-Col. H. H. Iflikhar-ul-Mulk 
Bikaodar Saulat Nawab Haji Muham¬ 
mad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, 

G.CJ.E^ G.C.8.I, C.V.O., NftWflb of — 
Date of birth—9th September 1894 
Date of Buccesaion—17th May "26 
Area in sq. miles—7,000 
Population—700,000 
Revenue—R*. 62,10,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Bhopal (Victoria) 
Lsn cere—141 ; Bhopal Sultania 

Infantry—772 ; Bhopal Gohar-i-Toj 

Own Company—164 
Salute in guna—19 

BJJswar—H. H. Maharaja Govind Singh 
Minor, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—17th June *34 
Date of succession—11th Nov. *41 
Area in sq. miles—973 
Population—1,20,928 
Revenue—Rs. 3 55,278 
Salute in guns—11 

Charkbari—H. H. Maherajadhiraja 

Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Armardan Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—29th December TO 
Date of succession—6th October *20 
- Area in aq. miles—880 
Popu latiou—123,405 


Revenue—Rs, 8,28,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Chhatarpnr—H, 6. Maharaja Bbawanl 
Singh Bahadur. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—16th August, "04 
Date of succession—5th April, TO 
Area in sq. miles—1,130 
Population—1,61,267 
Grosa Revenue Nearly—Rs, 12,00,000 
Indian State Forces—412 
Salute is guns—11 

Datla—Major H, B. Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, E.c.B.l,, 
Date of birth—21st June 1SS6 
Date of succession—5th August '07 
Area in sq, miles—Oil 
Population—148 659 1 “ 

Revenue—Rs. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Datia 1st Govind— 
Infantry—200 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company)—117 
Salute in guns—15 ^ 

Dswaa (Senior)—Bis HighnesB Maharaja 
Sir Vikraitistnha Rao Puar, K,c.s.f., 
B.A,, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—4th April ’10 

Date of succession—21st December *37 

Area in Bq, miles—449.50 

Population—89,479 

Revenue—Re. 7,00,000 

Salute iu guns—16 

Bewas {Junior Branch)—H. H. Maharaja 
Sadaahivrao Khase Saheb Pa war, 

Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—13th August 1887 
Date of succession—4th February *34 
Area in sq. miles—419 
Population—70,513 * 

Revenue—Rs. 8,83.000 
Salnte in guns—15 

Dhar— Lieut. H. B. Maharaja Anand Rao 
Puar Saheb Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—24th November, TO 
Date of succession—1st August TO , 

Date of Investiture—-16th March, ’40 
Area in sq, mileB—1,799.34 
Population—2,53,210 
Revenue Rs. 3,000,000 
Indian State Forces—Dhar Light Horse 
66; Dhar Infantry (Laimi Guard)2G3 
Salute in guns—15 
Indore— H. H, Maherajadhiraja Raj 
Kajeshwar Sawai Sim Yeahwant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, G.C.I.B., Maharaja of. 
Date of birth—Glh September '08 
Date of succession—26th February TO 
Area in sq. miles—9,902 
Population—over 15,00,000 
Revenue—Ra. 1,21,81,100 
Indian State ForeeB—Indore Holkar 
Escort—141, Indore 1st Battalion, 
Maharaja Bolbar’a Infantry Companies 
“A” St “B”—380 
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Indore Holkar Transport Corps—256. 
Salute in gun b— 19 

Jaora—LL Col. H. H. Fakbrud-Daulab 
Nawab Sir Mobammad Iflikbar All 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-i-Jang, 

K.C.I.R.,Nawab of— 

Date of birth—17th January 1883 
Date of succession—6th March 1895 
Area in sq. miles—601 
Population—1,16,738 
Revenue— Rs. 10,00,000 
Salute in gmiB—13 

Jbabna—EL H. Raja Udsi Sing, Raja of— 

Date of birth—6th Mny 1875 

Date of succession—26th April 1895 

Area in sq. miles—1,336 

Population—123,932 

Revenue -Rs. 3,60,000 nearly 

Saints in guns—11 

KhSlehlpur—Raja Rao Bahadur Sir 

Dunanaalsiogh K.ty.E., Rajn of— 

Date of birth—26th August 1897 
Date of succession— 19th January TO 
Ares in sq, mites—273 
Population—45,625 
Revenue—Rs, 2,42,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Malhur—H, H. Raja Sir Brijnath Singhji 
Deo Bahadur. k.C.i.e. Raja of — 

Date of birth—22nd February 1890 
Date of succession—IGih Deo. ’ll 
Area in Bq. miles—407 
Population—68,991 
Revenue—Rs. 6,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—9 

Nagod—(Uachchral—H. H, Raja Mahendra 
Singhjee Deo Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth—5th February ’10 
Date of succession — 26th Feb. '20 
Area In sq, miles—60P4 
Population—87,911 
Revenue—Rs, 3,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—9 

Narvlnghjfarh—H. H. Raja Sir Vikram 
Singhji Sahib Bdr. k.o.i.b. Raja of— 
Date of birth—21 Sept, TO 
Date of succession-23rd April *24 
Area in sq. miles—734 
Population—1,24,281 
Revenue—Rs. 7,09,291 (nearly). 

Salute in gunB —11 

Orehbn—H. H. Saramad-I-Rajaha-Bandcl- 
bhand Shri Saws! Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, k.cs.i, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—14th April 1899 
Date of suceessiou—4tb March TO 
Area in sq. miles—2,080 
Population—314,661 
Revenue—Rs. 13,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—15 

Panne—H, H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yodvendra Singh Bahadur, K.c.ar., 
k.C.i.e., Maharaja of— 


Date of birth—31tt January 1894 
Date of succession—20th June "02 
Area in sq miles—2,590 
Population—2,12,130 
Revenue—Rs. 9,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Rajgarb—H H. Raja Rasnt Blkramftditya 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Rajn of—• 
Date of birth—18th December TO 
Date of succession— Do Do 

Area in sq. miles—902 
l’opulatiou—1,48.009 
Revenue—Ka, 8,63,200 
Salute in guoa—11 / 

Ratlam—Major-General H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Sojjan Singh, a.c.i.E., k.ci.s.i., 
k.o.v.o. 

Date of birth—33th January 1880 
Dale of succession—29tb Jan. 1893 
Area In sq. miles—693 
Population—1,26,117 
Revenue—Rs, 10 lacs 
Indian State Forces—Shroo Lokendra 
Rilled—Authorised Strength—161 
Salute in guna—13 permanent, local 15 

Rows—H. H. Maharaja Dbiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, Q.O.I.E., k.o.bi., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—12th March TO 
Dote of succession—31at October ’18 
Ayca in sq, miles—13,000 
Population—18.20.300 
Salute in guns—17 
Revenue—Rs. 60,00,000 
Ballons— H, H, Raja Sahib Sir Dileep 
Singhji Bahadur, k.cj.b.. Raja of— 
Date of birth—18th March 1891 
Dale of euccedition—14lh July '19 
Area in sq, miles—297 
Population—40,228 > 

Revenue—Rs. 3X0,000 

Indian State Forces—1, Cavalry SO ; 

2. Infantry 44 ; 3, Police 130 

Salute in guns—11 

Samthar—H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur, k.o.i.e. Raja of— 

Date of birth—20th August 1864 
Date of succession—17t& June 1890 
Area in sq, miles—180 
Population—33,216 
Revenue—Ks, 3.50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Sitamaa—H, H, Raja Sir Ram Singh. 

K.C.I.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth—2nd January 1880 
Area in sq. miles—201 
Population—20,519 
Revenue—Rs, 2,55,076 
Salute in guns—11 

Gwalior State 

Gwalior—H, H. Maharaja Mukhfar-al- 
Muik, Azim-ul-lqtidar, Rafl-ush-Shan, 
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Wal* Shikoh,- Motosham-t-Dauran, 
Umdat-ul-Umra, Mabarajndliiraja 

Alij&h, Bisemus-Salta-nat George 
Javaji Rao Bo India. Bahadur, Srinath, 
Maitsur-i-Xaman, Fidwi-i-Hezrat-i- 

Malik -M uazza m-i-Ra fi-ud-Darjat-i- 
InglisLan, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—'26th Juno *10 
Date of succession— Blh June '25 
Area in aq. miles—26,807 
Population—3,523.070 
Revenue—Rs, 241'61 laca nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Gwalior I»6 Ysyajl Lancers—520 
„ 2nd AUjah „ —520 

„ 3rd Maharaja Madho Rao 

betndia'e Own lancers—526 
„ lit Maharani Sakhya Raya’s 
Own Battalion—763 
2nd Maharaja Jayajt Rao's 
Own Battalion—765 
3rd Maharaja Scindia’a Own 
Battalion—772 

„ 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

„ 7th Sciodia’e Battalion (Train¬ 
ing)—488 

„ Mountain Battery—260 
Scindia’s House Artillery—138 
„ Sappers Artillery—178 
„ Pony Transport Corps—479 
Salute in Guns—21 

Hyderabad State 

Hyderabad—Lfc-Genera! H. E. H. Asaf 
J*h Muzaffar-ul-Hulk wai Mamnlik, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-Dauia, 
Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, Q.CA.L, 
Nizam of— 

Date of birth—6th April 1886 
Date of succession—29th August *11 
Area in sq. miles—100,465 
Population—17,87?,980 
Revenue—Ra, 894*98 lacs 
Indian State Forces—Hyderabad 1st 
Imperial Service Lancers, 544 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lance re, 544 
Salute in guns—21 

Jammu & Kaehmir State 
Jammu & Kashmir—Lieut-General B. H. 
Raj Rsjeshwar Maharajadhiraj Maha¬ 
raja Bhri Hariaingbji Bahadur, Indar 
Mahiadar, Spar-i-Saltanat-i-Englishia, 
O-O B.L Q.C.I.B., K.C.V.O., LL.D., Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of birth—September 1805 

Date of succession—September 25 

Aren In eq. miles—84,471 
Population—4421,616 
Revenue—Re. 257il2 lace 
Indian States Forces— 


1. 1st Line Troops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Guard 

Cavalry—653 

2. let Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 314 

2nd Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 262 


3. 
0 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7, 

8 . 

9. 

10 , 


let 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

6 th' 

6th 

7th 


1L 8th 
12. 9th 


Inlantry 679 
Rifles G90 
„ 679 

Infantry 090 
Light „ 079 

„ 772 

„ 690 

,t ,| 679 

679 


11 n ti 11 , 11 

1st Line (Troops Administrative Service) 
- 305 

1969 

26 


13. J. & L. A.'T. O. 

14. Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 
Training Battalion 

15. Jammu & Kashmir Army 
Training School 

18. Auxiliary Service 

17, Jammu & Kashmir Military 
* Transport 

18, Jammu & Kashmir State Band 

19, Fort Dept. 
30. Military Veterinary Corps 

21, Military Medical Corps 
Salute in guns—21 


299 

68 

117 

21 

40' 


Banganapalls—H. H. Nawab Baiyid Fazio . 

Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of Birth—-9th November '01 

Date of succession—22nd January *22 

Area ifl sq. miles—275 

Popu lattou—44.631 

Revenue—Re. 3,53,758 

Salute in guna—9 


Cochin—H. H. Sir Kerala Varraa, Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of birth—29th Vrischigon 1039 u. B. 
Date of succession—13th April ’41 
Area in sq, miles—1480 
Population—1,422,875 
Revenue—Ra. 1,21,46.238 
Indian State Forces—34 officers and 
370 men 

Salute in guns—17 


Pndnk&ottal—H. H. Sri Brthadamba Das 
Raja Rajagopala Tondaiman Bahadur, 
Date of birth—23rd June *22 
Date of succession—24 th October l 28 ' 
Area in sq. miles—1,179 
Population—4,38,348 
Revenue—Rs. 20,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 


Tnvaneore—H. H. Sir Padmanabha 

Dasa Vancht Pale Rama Varma 
Kulnsekhara Kiriiapatt Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ram art j a Bahadur 
Shamsher Jang, g.oj.b., Maharaja of— 
Data of birth—7th November '12 
Date of succession—1st September “2i 
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Area in sq. mitee—7.081*75 
Population—6.070,018 
Revenue—Rs. 2W73 lakhs 
Salute in guns—18 ; Local 21 
Mysore—H. H. Maharaja Sri Ghamarajs 
Wadiar Bahadur, Maharaja of— . 
Date of birth—18th July '19 
Date of succession—stn September ’40 
Area lu sq. mile*—29,488 
Population—73‘29 lakh* including Civil 
<fe Military Station, Bangalore 
Revenue—Rs. 4,05,86,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Mysore Lancers 
485 ; Horse 186 *, Bodyguard 126 *, 
1st Infantry 77a ; 2nd infantry 1130 ; 
Palace Guard 500 
Salute in gtinB—21 

Punjab States 

Bahawalpur —Major His Highness Rukn- 
ud-Daula. Husrat-1-Jan g, Saif-ud- 
Daula, Hafiz-ut-Mulk, Mukhlish-ud- 
Unula, Wa-Muinud-Daula Nawab Al- 
Haj Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abbttsi, Bahadur, a.c.l.B., k.o.s.i,, 

E.OV.O, Nawab Ruler of— 

Date of birth—Both September *04 
Date of succession—4th March *07 
Area in sq. miles—22,000 
Population—Over one million 
Revenue—Rs. 1,40,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Bahawalpur 1st 
Sadiq Infantry ; Bahawalpur 2nd 
Haroon Infantry ; H, H. the Navrab's 
Own Body Guard Lancers 
Salute in guifS—1? 

Bllatpur—(Knltiur)—H. H. Rajs Annnd 
Obsnri, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26 th January ’13 
Dale of succession—I8th Nov. '27 
Area in «q. miles—448 
Population—1,10,000 
Revenue—Rs. 3,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—U 

Charaba—Hv H. Raja Lakshman Singh, 
the Ruler of Chamba State (minor) 
Date of birth—8th December ’24 
Date of succession—7th Dec. ’30 
Area in sq, miles—3,127 
Population—10,89,38 
Revenue—Rs. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns —11 

Council of Administration appointed by 
the Government.to carry on Minority 
Administration, President —Lt.—Col. 

H, 8. Strong, O.I.R. Vice-President & 
Chief Secretary— Dewan Bahadur 
La la Madbo Ram, Member—Rai 
Bahadur Lai* Ghanshyam Dans. 

Paridkot—Lt, H. H, Fftrzftnd-i-Saadat 
N iehsn-i-Hszrst-i-KaLar-i-Hind Barar 
Bans Raja Her Indar Singh Bahadur, 
Date of birth—29th January '15 


Date of succession—23rd December ’18 
Area in sq. miles—643 
Population—164348 
Revenue—Rs. 17,00,(WO nearly 
Indian State Forces—Faridkot Sappers- 
Headquarters 8. (Field Company) 
Sappers & Miners 129. Bodyguard 
Lancers 27. Infantry 112 . Band 35 
Salute in guns —11 

Jlnd—Colonel H. H. Farzand-i Dilband 
Rasikh-ui-Itikad Daulat-t-lngHshia 
Raja-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Rattbir 
Singb, Rajendra Bahadur, G.C.l.R 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—litb October 1879 
Date of succession—7th March 1887 
Area In sq. miieB—l,25tr 
Population—808,133 
Revenue—Rs. 28,oo,00o nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Salute in guns—13 

Kaporthala—Colonel His Highness 

Farznnd-i-Dilbnnd Rssikh-ul-Itkad 
Daulat-i-Inglinhia Raja-i-Rajean 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
o.o.B.i., q.c.i.b., o.B.E-, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—24th Novombor 1872 
Date of succession—sth September 1877 
Area in sq. miles—652 
Population—-8,78,380 
Revenue—Rs. 84,00,000 roughly 
Salute in guns—18 

Lohara—Oapt, H. H, Nawab Mirst Amin- 
ud-Din Ahmed, Fskhar-ud-DauIa 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—23rd March U 
Date of succession—30th Oct. ’26 
Area in sq. utiles—223 
Population—27,892 
Revenue—Rs. 1,83,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Malerkctla—Lt-Colonol H. H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmad All Khan, Bahadur, E.c. 84 ., 
K.o.i.b., Nawab of— 

Dato of birth—10th September 1881 
Date of succession— 23 rd August ’08 
Area in sq. miles —168 
Population—80.322 
Revenue—Rs. >6,61,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Sappers—Head¬ 
quarters 10; Lnncera (Bodyguard) 40 ; 
Infantry 22 a ; Field Company Sapper* 
& Miners 205 
Salute in guosr-ll 

Mandl—Major H. H. Raja Sir Joginder 
Sen Bahadur, K. 0 , 8 . 1 ,, Raja of— 

Date of birth—20th August '04 
Date of succession—28th April '13 
Area in sq. miles— 1,200 
Population—2,07,465 
Revenue—Re. 12,50,000 nearly 
Salute In guns—ll 
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Nabba—H, H. Farzand-i-Arjmand, 
Aquidat-Paiwand-i-Daulat-i-lngliBhia, 
Barar Bans, Barmur Raja-s-Rajagao 
Maharaja Pratap Siugha Halvuudra 
Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Data of birth—31st September '19 
Date of succession—February ’28 
Area io sq. miles—928 
Population—283,334 
Revenue—Rs, 24,05,000 nearly . 

Salute in guns—13 

Patiala—Dr. H. H. Farzaod-f-Kbas 

Daolat-i-Englishia Matianr-uI-Zaman, 
Amir-nl-Umra Maharajndbiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar 8hri Matiaraja-i-Rejgan 
Shri Yadavindra Bingbji, lld., 
Mahendra Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—7th January ‘13 
Date of succession—23rd March *38 
Area In sq. miles—6,933 
Population—1,635,520 
Revenue—Rs, 1,57.00,000 
Indian Btate Forces— 

Combatants : Non-Combatants 


1 . 1 st Rajiadar Lancers 476 178 

3 . 2nd Patiala Lancers 212 85 

3. War Strength 2 nd P, Lrs, 60 O 

4. P, E. A. 90 28 

5. 1 st R. B, Infantry 732 68 

6 . 2 nd Yadavendra „ 665 81 

7. 3rd P. S. 862 SI 

8 . 4 th Patiala „ 662 61 

0. Training Battalion 636 45 

10. Patiala Tranporta Carps 96 33 

11* 8 . M, Vety. Hospital 6 9 

12 . Army Trg. School 89 10 

13. Patiala Wireless Section 46 6 

14. Deputy Compauy 227 10 


4809 833 

Salute In guns—17 

Slrmur (Nahan)—H, H. Lt. Maharaja 
Rajendra Prakash Bdr. Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—10th January 'la 
Date of succession—Nov. ’33 
Area in sq. miles— 1,141 
Population—1,48,588 
Revenue—Rs, 10 , 00,000 nearly 
Indian Btate Forces—Sappers—Head¬ 
quarters 6 1 Band 33 ; No, 1 Company 
143 : No. 2 Company 155 ; State Body¬ 
guard Lancers 31 
Salute in guns—U 

Snket— H. H. Raja Lakshmao Sen, Raja of 

Date of birth—1894 

Date of succession—13th Oct. ’19 

Area in sq. miles—420 

Population—54,828 

Revenue—Rs. 2,67.000 nearly 

Salute in guns —11 

Baahahr—H, H. Raja Padam Singh, 


Date of birth—1873 

Date of succession— 5 th August ’14 

Ares in sq. miles— 3,820 

Population—86,077 

Revenue—Rs. 3,34,600 nearly 

Salute in guns —9 


Raj put ana States 


Alwar—H. H. Shrl Sewai Mabarai Tej 
Sincbji Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—19th March *ll 

Date of succession—22nd July r 37 

Area in sq. miles—3217 

Population—7,49,761 

Revenue—About Rs. 40,00,000 

Indian Btate Forces—1. Jey Paltan 

Infantry 886; 2 . Pratap Paltan Infantry 

831 ; 3. Alwar 'Mangal Lancers tl&8 ; 4 . 

Garrison Force 28 

Salute in gunB—16 

Banswara—H, H. Rai-i-Rayan Mahnrawal 
Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi Singbji Bahadur, 
e.o.i.b. Maharawal of— 

Date of birth— 16 th July 1888 
Date of succession—8th January T4 
Area in sq. miles—1,946 
Population—2,99.913 
Revenue—Rs. 8,17,726 
Salute in guns—16 

Bharatpor—Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Sri 
Brnjindra Bawai Sir Krishna Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur jang, K.O.BJ., 

Date of birth— 4 th October 1999 
Date of succession— 27 th August 1900 
Area in sq. miles—1,982 
Population—4,98,437 
Revenue—Rs. 34 , 25 ,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jaswant House¬ 
hold Infantry— 1 772 *, 2 nd Ram 8iogh’* 
Own Infantry— 353 ; 3rd Bareiha 

Infantry—353 
Salute in guns —17 


Bikaner—General H. H. Mahprajadhiraj 
Rajeswar Narendra Shirom&ni Maha¬ 
rajah Sri Gauga • Bioghji Bahadur, 

Q,0.8.1,, G.0.LB., G.C.V.O., G.B.B., K.C.B., 

a.-d.-c., LL.D., Maharajah of— 

Date of birth— 13 th Oct. 1880 
Date of succession— 31 st Aug. 1887 
Area in sq. miles—23,317 
Population— 12 , 93,000 
Revenue— Rs. 1 ,68.11,000 
Indian State Forces— 

Gangs Risala (Camel Corps) 

Sadul Light Infantry 
Dungar Lancers 

(including JH. H.’e Body Guard 
Bijey Battery 
Camel Battery 
Artillery Training Centre 

■ lien Y>: 1_n.. r r > 


632 

773 


244 

20 

168 


2nd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 69’ 
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I Population—65,2*18 
j Salute in gun#—1® 


18 

3rd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 302 
■ Training Battalion 413 

Moior Machine Gno Sections 10U 
Salute in guns—Personal 18, Permanent 17, 

Bondi—His Highness Hadendra Siromanl 
Deo Bar Buland Baj Maharajadiuraj 
Baheb Bahadur, q.o.i.b 
Date of birth—9th March 1983 
Date of succession—8th August *37 
Aren in Bq. miles—2,220 
Population—2,49,374 
Revenue—Its, 16,60,003 
Salute in guns—IT 

Dholpnr—Lt.-Ooi. H. H. RaU-ud-Dsula 
Stpahdar-ul-Mulk Mnharsjadhirnj* 

Sri Sawai Maharai-Rnna Sir Udnibhan 
Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, K.c.sx, k.O.V.o., Maharnj- 
Raja of— 

Dote of birth— 26 th February 1893 

Date of succession—29th March *11 

Area in sq. miles—1,200 

Population—2 3 >.188 

Revenue—Rs, 17,60,000 nearly 

Indian State Forces—Dholpnr Narstngb 

Infantry 184; Dholpnr Sappers and 

Miners 76 

Salute in guns—IS 

Dnngarpur—H, H. Ral-I-Royan Mabi- 
mahendra Mabarajmlhiraj Maharawnl 
Sri Lokehman Stngliit Bahadur, 
E.C.SX, Maharawal of— 

Date of birth—7th Mar. '09 
Date of succession—15th Nov. ’18 
Aren in sq. miles—1,460 
Population—2,74,292 
Revenue—Re. 8,00,000 
Salute in guns—16 

Jalpnr—H. H. Saramad-i-Rnjaha-1 

Hindustan Raj Rsjtndra Sri Maha- 
rajadbirajs Sir Sawni Man Singh 
Bahadur, 8.O.I.B., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—2tst August 'l 1 
Date of succession— 1 7th September ’22 
Area in sq. miles—10,8«3 
Population—28,31,776 
Revenue—Rs. 1,96,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jaipur Infantry—773 
Jaipur Lancers—628 ; Trpt. Corps—670 
Salute in guns—17 

Jalsalmer—H. H. Maharajadhlraj Raj 
Kajeshwar Parsm Bhattarak Sri 
Maharawalji Sir Jawahir Singbjl Dob 
Bahadur Yadukul Ohandrabbal 
Ruksn-ud-Osula, Muzzaffar Jang, 
Bijaiman K.c.sx, Ruler of— 

Date of birth—18th Nov. 188a 
Date of succession— 20 tb Juno ’14 
Area in sq, miles—10,062 


Jhalawar—H, H. Dharmadivakar Prajs- 
vntsai Patlt-pawn Maharaj Rana Shn 
Sir Rajendra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur. 
k.c.b.i, M stars] Rana of— 

Date of birth— 16 th July 1900 
Date of succession—!3lh April *29 
Area in sq. miiea—813 
Population—1,22,376 
Salute in guns—13 

Jodhpur—Air Commodore His Highness 
Kaj Rajeswar Ssramad-i-Rajai-Bind 
Muhamjadbiraj Shri Sir Umatd Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, a.o.B.I., G.C.L&, K.c.v.O.. 
A.D.C.. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—8th July '03 
Ascended the throne—3rd October, ’18 
Area—36,071 aq. miles 
Population—21,34348 
Revenue—Rs. 107,71,631 
Indian State Forcea— 

Jodhpur Sardar Rissnla—609; Jodhpur 
Training Squadron—147; Jodhpur Ssr- 
dar Infantry, including Training Coy, 
(183) and State Military Baad (39)— 
884; 2 nd Jodhpur Infantry—8®); Jodh¬ 
pur Mule Troops—HO; Fort Guard—94; 
Salute in guns—lv 

Karanll— H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yndukul Chandra Bhal, 
k. 0 , 8 , 1 .. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—18th June 1868 
Date of succession— 21st August *27 
Area in sq. miles—1,243 
Population—1,63,413 
[intimated Gross Revenue—8,28,000 
Salute in guns—17 

Klsheagarh—H. H. Umdoe Rajbse 
Baland M»knn Maharajadhiraja Maha¬ 
raja Sumair- Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of— 

Date o£ birth—27th January '29 
Date of succession—24th April *30 
Area in sq. miles—858 
Population—1,04,165 
Revenue—Rs. 7,60,000 
Salute in guns—16 

Kotab—Colonel H. H, Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur. 0 . 0 . 8 . 4 . q,.o.i.b., o.b.bl, 
Msbarao of— 

Date of birth—15lh September 1872 
Date of succession—11th June 1880 
Area in sq, miles—5,684 
Population—0,85.801 
Revenue—Rs. 6308 lacs 
Salute in guns—19 

Pratabgarh—H. H. Mabawwat Sir Ram- 
einghii Bahadur, k.cxe., Maharasratof 
Date of birth- *08 
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Da to of succession —"29 
Area In sq. miles—889 
Population—91,987 
Revenue—R b. 6,82,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—15 

Sbabpura—H. H. Rajadbiroj Umaid 
Sinebjl, Raja of— 

Date of birth—7th March 1878 
Date of auccesBion—24th June '32 
Area In eq. miles—405 
Population—81,173 
Revenue—Re, 336.762 nearly 
Salute in guoa—9 

Birohl—H, H. Maharaiadhiraj Maharao 
Sir Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, 
G.GJ.B., K.ae.i. Maharao of— 

Date of birth—27th Sept. 1888 
Date of succession—29th April *20 
Area In sq. miles—1,994 
Population—2,33,870 
Revenue—Rs. 11,48,771 
Salute in guDB—15 

Tonk—H. E, Said-ud-daula ‘Wazlr-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Hafiz Sir Mohammad 
Sadat Aii Kbau Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
Jung, g.c.1 .8. Nawab of— 

Date of birth—13th February, 1879 
Date of succession—23rd June ’30 
Area in sq. miles—2,553 
Population—3,53,087 
Revenue—Rs.19,30,000 B. 0, nearly 
Salute in guna—17 

Udaipur (Mewar)— Lt. Col, H. H. Maha- 
rajadhiraja Mabarana Sbri Sir Bhopal 
Singhji Bahadur, o.n.e.i,, Maharana of— 
Date oi birth—22nd February 1884 
Date of succession—21th May ’30 
Area in sq. miles—12,753 
Population—1,925,000 
Revenue—Rs, 80,00,000 nearly 
Salute In guna—19 

Sikkim State 

Sikkim—E. H, Maharaja Sir Tashi 
Namgyal, k.o.lk,, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—1893 

Date of succession—5th Dee, ’14 

Area in sq. miles—2,818 

Population—81,721 

Revenue—R b. 4,33,000 nearly ' 

Salute in guns—15 v 

United Provinces States 
Benares—H. E- Maharaja VibhutiNarayau 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—6lh November "27 
Date of auccessiou—5th April, *39 
Area in sq. miles—875 
Population—451,327 
Revenue—Re.30,42,921 nearly 
Salute in guna—13 (Local 15) 

Ram pur—Captain H, H. Alijah Farzand- 
i-Dilptzir-i'Daulat-i-Inglishia Mukhlis- 

9 


nd-Daula NasIr-nl-Mulk, Amlr-nl- 
Umara, Nawab Sir Baiyid Mohammad 
Baza Ali Khan Bahadur Muataid 
Jung, k.o.s.i,, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—17th Nov. ’06 
Date of succession—20th June ’30 
Area in sq, miles—892*64 
Population—464,919 
Revenue—Rs. 51,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guas—15 

Tehri IGnrhwal)—Lt Colonel H. H. 

Maharaja Narendra Shah, K.O.S.L, of— 
Date of birth—3rd Aug. 1898 
Date of succession—25th April T8 
Area in sq, miles—4,5% 

Population—3,18,482 
Revenue—Rs. 18,30,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Tehri H, Q, 
Infantry and Band—100 
Tehri Pioneers Narendra—101 
” Sappers and Miners—129 
Salute in guna—11 

Western India States 
Bhavnagar— Lt H. H. Sir Krishna* 
kumeriinhjl Bbavainghjt, K.C.B.I., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—19th May ’12 
Date of succession—18th July ’19 
Area in sq, miles—2,961 ’ * 

Population—5,00,274 
Revenue—R4. 109,68,620 
Indian State Forces—Bhavuagar Lancers 
—270 j Bhavnagar Infantry—219 
Salute in guna—13 

Cnteh—H, H. Maharaiadhiraj Mirza 
Maharao Shri Sir KbeDgarji, Sawat 
Bahadur, G.O.B.L, g.o.lb, Maharao of— 
Date of birth—23rd Aug. 1666 
Date of aueoession—1st Jan. 1876 
Area in sq. miles—8,249,6 
Population—6,00,800 
Revenue—Rs. 31,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guus—17 Perm, 19 Local 

Dbrangadhra—Major H. H, Maharaja 
Shri Qbanshyamsinbji Ajiteinhji, 
G.O.LB., E.O.b.l, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—31st May 1839 
Date of succession—February ’ll 
Area in sq. miles—1,167 
Popul ation—95,946 
Revenue—Ra. 25,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 

Dhrol—H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Chan- 
drasinbjt Saheb, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—28 Aug. ’12 
Date of succession— 20th Cot. *39 
Area in sq. miles—282*7 
Population—27.639 
Revenue—Ra. 289,281 * 

Salute in guns—9 

Gondal—H. H. Maharaja Shri Bhaga- 
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vatsiohjl Sagramji G.C-B.L G.C.I.B. 
Maharaja of— 

Data of birth—24th Oct. 1665 
Date of succession—14th Dec. low 
Area In sq. miles—1,024 
Population—2,05,818 
Revenue—Rs. 50,00,000 nearly 
Salute In gunB—H 

Junagadh—Captain H. H. Nawab Sir 
Mahabatkhanji, Rasulkhanji E.c.a.I., 
G.ai.s.. Nawab of— 

Data of birth—2nd Aug. 1000 
Date of aacceesion—23nd Jan. ’ll 
Area in sq miles—8,336'9 
Population—545,152 
Revenue—Re. 1,00,00,000 ■ 

Indian State Force#—Junagadh Lancem 
—1T3 : Junagadh Mababatkbnnjl 

Infantry 201 
Salute in gun#—15 

Llmbdl—Thakor Saheb Sbri L, Chhatra- 
salit Digviiayeinhji, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—19th Feb. ’04 
Date of succession—6th Jan. ’41 
Area in eq. miles—343’96 

(exciuaive of about 207 sc| mites in 
the Coliectorate of the Abmedabad), 
Population—44,000 nearly 
Revenue—Ra, 7,00,000 nearly 
' Salute in guns—9 

Morvf—H. H. Maharaja Shri Lakhdhirjl 
Wagbji, g,b B., k.o.b.L, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—20th Deo. 1878 
Date of eucceeaion—11th Jan. '22 
Area in sq. milea—822 
Population—112,023 
Revenue—Ra. 50 lacs nearly 
Salute in guns—11 


Nawenagar— Lt. Col, H. H, Maharaja Jam 
Shri 8it Dlgvijayainhjl Ranjiteiiihjl 
Jadeja, G.O.i.b., K.o.bl, ad.c., Maha¬ 
raja Jam Sahib of— 

Date of birth—1st Sept 1895 
Date of succession—2nd April U3 
Area in sq. miles—3,791 
Popui ation—5,04,006 
Revenue—Rs. 94,00.000 nearly 
Salute in guns—15 

Palacpur—Lt. Colonel H, H, Natrnb Shri 
'iaiey Muhammad Khan Bahadur, 
G.CU.B., K.C.V.O., Nawab Sahib of— 
Date of birth—?lh July 1883 
Date of succession—28th Sept, ’18 
Area io sq. miles—1,774,64 
Population—8,16,865 
Revenue—Ra, 11,64,987 
Salute in guns—13 


Palltaoa—H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Baha- 
dursiobji Martiinhji k.c.i.e,, k.o.b.L, 
Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—3rd April *00 


Area in sq. miles—288 
Population—62,150 
Revenue—Rs. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Porbandar—Captain Ef. H. Maharaja Shri- 
Sir NatwarBinhji, Bbabainbji K.CJ.L, 
Maharaja Rana Sabeb of— 

Date of birth—30 June ’01 
Date of succession—10th Doc. *08 
Area In sq. miles—642,25 
Population—1,46,618 
Revenue—Rs. 20,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 

Badhnnpur—H. H, Nawab Sabeb Murla- 
zakhan Jorawarkhaa Babl Bahadur 

Nawab of— _ _ 

Date of birth—10th Oct. 1S9 
Date of succession—7th April *37 
Area in sq. miles—1,150 
Population—70,530 
Revenue Rs. 8,000,00 to 10,00,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Rajkot—H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Pradu- 
mnnainbji, Thakor Saheb of— 

Date oi birth—24tb Feb. ’13 
Date of succession'—17th August *40 
Area in sq. miles—2824 
Population—1,03.033 
Revenue—Rs. 13,40.872 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Wadhwan—H. H. Thakore Saheb Shri 
SurotidraBinhji, Thakore Snheb of— 
Date of birth—3th January. *22 
Date of succession—27th July *34 
Aroo, 242 , 6 sq. miles excluding the area 
in the British Indian District of 
Abmedabad. 

Population—50,934 
Revenue—Rs. 6 Lacs 
Salute—Permanent 9 gung 
Wanknner—Captain H. H. Maharana 

Shri Sir Amarsinhji, K.O.B.L, K.cu.R., 
Maharana Rajsabeb of— 

Date of birth—4tU January 1879 
Date of succession—12th June 1881 
Area in sq. miles—417 
Population—55.024 
Revenue—Rs, 7,67,000 
Salute In gung—11 

Indian States (without Salute) 

Baluchistan State 

Lsa Bek—Mir Ghulam Mohammed 

Khan Jam of— - 
Dato of birth—December 1895 
Date of succession—March *21 
Area in sq. miles—7,132 
Population—50,696 
Revenue—Rg. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar & Orissa States 


Date of ■pcceasion—29th Aug. ’05 


| Aftgarh—Baja Sreekoran BadfunaUx 
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Bebarts Patnaik, Raja of— 

Date of Birth—28th Nor. *00 
Data of anceeMioo—22nd Jane *18 
Area ia aq. mile*—168 
Population—55,508 
Revenue—Bs.1,76,000 

Athmallk—Raj* Klsbor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth—10th November *04 
Date of anceeMioo—3rd November *18 
Area in aq. mi lea—730 
Population —90,749 
Revenue—Ra. 1,01,000 nearly 
Btrara—Raja Bhanugangs Trihh nman 
Deb, Raja of— 

Date of birth—25th February, 14 
Date ol cneceaaioD—1st January *20 
Area ia aquare mi lee—1,988 
Population—134,721 
Revenue—Ra. 5R1.000 nearly 
Baramba—Raja Sree Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangrai Mabapatra, Raja of— 
Data of birth— 10 th January 14 
Data of tucceaaion—20th August *22 
Area In aq. mile*—142 
Population—52,924 
Revenue—Ra. 1,03,000 nearly 
Band-Raja Narayan Prasad Deo of— 
Date of birth—14lb March *04 
Date of succession—10th March 13 
Area in aq. miles—1,264 
Population—124,411 
Revenue—R«, 2,72,000 nearly 
BoaaJ—Baja Indra Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth—6lh January 1881 
Date of succession—19 th February *02 
Area in aquare miles— 1,29 ft 
Population—68,178 
Revenue—Ra. 236,000 nearly 

Daspalla—Raja KInhere Chandra Deo 

Date of birth—16th April 1J6 

Date of succession—11th December '18 

Area in aquare miles—568 

Population—53,833 i 

Revenue—Ba. 1,41,993 

Dheukanal—Raja Banker Pratap 

Mabeodra Bah ad or. Raja of— 

Date of birth—5th November TVS 
Date of succeeaion—16lh Oct. ’18 
Area in square miles—1,463 
Population—2,33,691 
Revenne—Re. 5,13,000 nearly 

Gangpar—Raja Bhawani Shankar Bekhar I 
Date of birth—14lh May 1808 
Date of succession—10th June 1? 

Area in square miles—2,492 
Fopu labon—3,09,271 
Kavaoua—Ra. 6,76,1X0 nearly 
Bfndot—Raja Babaduil Naba Kiahor 
Chandra Singh Mar dr*j Jagadeb, 
e-LiA, v.B-S.a, Raja of— 

Date of birth—14th June 1891 
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Date of succession— 10th February “06 
Area in aq. miles—312 
Population —48,896 
Revenue— Ra. 0.45X00 

Keonjhar—Raja Shn Balabhadra Narayan 
fihani Deo, Rnler of— 

Date of birth—26th December 105 
Date of snccession—12th August *26 
Area in aq. miles—3217 
Population—529,786 
Revenue—Ra. 15-56 lakhs nearly 

Khandpara—Raja Harihar Singh. UardraS 
Shramarbar Ray, Raja of— 

Date of birth—28th August 14 
Date of anccession—26tn December "22 
Area in aq. miles—244 
Population —64,289 
Revenue—Ra. R22,000 
Kbarsawan—Baja Srlram Chandra iSinelt 
Date ol bitth—4th July 1892 
Date of anccession—6tb February 1Q2 
Area in sq, miles—157 
Population—44306 
Bevenue—Ks. 1,18,000 nearly 
Naralnghpnr—Raja Ananta Narayan 

Jlaneingh Bariehandan Mabapatra 
Date of birth—9th September 'OB 
Date of succession—5th July *21 
Area in aq. mites—207 
Population—48,448 
Revenue—Ra. R29.0Q0 

Kayagarh—Rajs Krishna Chandra Singh 
Mandbsta, Baja of— 

Date of birth—15th August 11 
Date of succession—7th Dec. '18 
Area in aq. miles—552 
Population—1,61,409 
Revenue—Rs. 3,92210 

NHgJrt—Baja Kishore Chandra Mardrtj 
Harichandan, Raja of— 

Date of birth—2nd Feb. '01 
Date of succession—6th July 13 
Area in sq. miles—284 
Population—73,109 
Revenue—Bs. 2,14.589 

Pal Lshara— Raja Muni Pal, Baja of— 
Date of birth—26th November ’03 
Date of succession—iStb April ’13 
Area in sq, miles—152 
Population—23,229 
Revenue—Bs. 75,000 nearly 

Rafnkbo!—Raja Bir Chandra Jade man! 

Data of birth—1894 

Data of auccaasion—3rd July *06 

Area in sq. miles—833 

Population—31,225 

Ravenna—Ra. 75,000 nearly 

Ranpnr—Baja Birbar Krishna Chandra 
Mahapalra, Baja of— 

Data of birth—About 1887 
Date of succession—12th July 1890 
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Area in sq. milea—203 
Population—41,282 
Revenue—Re. 65,000 

Sendkslla—Raja Aditya Pratap Singh 
Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth—30th July, 1887 
Date of suocession—9th Deo, '31 
Area In sq, miles—449 
Fopul ati on—156,374 
Revenue—Rs. 418.000 nearly 
Taleber—Raja Klshore Chandra Birbar 
Harichandan, Raja of— 

Date of birth—8 th Jnne 1880 

Date of succession—18th December 1891 

Area in eq. miles—399 

Population—86,482 

Revenue—Rs. 8,97,668 gross 

Maratha StatU—{Bombay Prety) 
Akalkot—Meherban Shrimant Tijayasingh 
Fatebsingh, Raja Bhonsle, Raja of— 
Date of birth—13th Dee. T5 
Date of succession—4th April *23 
Area In sq. miles—498 
Population—92,005 
Revenue—Rs. 7,58,000 nearly 
Anndh—Meherban Bhovanrso alias Bata 
Sablb, Pant Pratinidhi of— 

Date of birth—24th Oct, 1868 
Date of succession—4th November '09 
Area In sq. miles—501 
Population—68,762 - 
Revenue—Rs, 8,38,278-12-1 
Pbaltan—Major Raja Bbrlmaut Malojirno 
Mudhoiirao alias Nana Sabeb Naik 
Nlmbalkar, Raja of— 

Date of birth—11th September 1890 
Date of succession—17th October ’10 
Area in eq. miles—397 
Population—58,701 
Revenue—Rs. 8,50,000 
Jatb—Lt. Raja Bhrimsnt Viiayasinghrao 
Ramrao Dafle, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 21 st July ’00 
Date of succession—14th August ’28 
Area In aq. milea—981 
Population—91,099 
Revenue—Rs, 4,25,000 
Jamkbandl—Meherban Shankarroo 
Parsshramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardban, Raja Sabeb of— 

Date of birth—5th Nov. ‘00 
Date of succession—25th Feb, *24 
Area in sq. miles—524 
Population—1,14,282 
Revenue— R*. 10,06,715 

Knrnndwad (Senior)—Meherban Oblnta- 
manrao Bbalchaadrarao alias Balasabeb 
Patwardban, Chief of— 

Date of birth—13th Feb. ”21 

Date of succession—10th September *27 

Area in sq- miles—182-6 


Population—88,760 
Revenue—Rs. 3, 76,000 nearly 
Koruodwad (Jr).—Meherban Madhavrao 
Ganpatro alias Bhauiaheb Fatwar- 
dhan, chief of— 

Date of birth—6th Dee. 1875 
Date of succession—29th July, 1899 
Area In sq. miles—114 
Popu lation—34,288 
Revenue—Rs. 2,88,000 nearly 
Miraj (Sr)—Naraysnrao Qangadharmo 

alias Tatyasshob Patwardban, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth—6th September 1898 
Date of succession—11th Dec, '39 
Area In aq, miles—342 
Population—93,938 
Revenue—Rs, 4,41,000 nearly 
MiraJ (Jr)—Meherban Sir Madhavrao 

Harihar alias Baba Saheb Patwardhan, 
k.c.i.e., Raja of— 

Date of birth—4th March 1889 
Date of succession—16th Deo. 1899 
Area in sq. miles—186£ 

Population —40,686 
Revenue—Rs. 8,08,515 nearly 
Bamdorg—Meherban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alios Rao Saheb Bhave, Chief of— 
Date of birth—16th Sopt, 1896 
Date of anoceBsion—30th April ’U7 
Area in sq. miles—109 
Popu lation—33,097 
Rovpnue—Rs. 2,60,000 nearly 
Savanur—Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid If ban, Diter Jang Bahadur, 
Nowab of— 

Date of birth—7th Got. 1890 

Date of succession—30th January 1893 

Area In Bq. miles—70 ~ 

Population—10,830 
Revenue—Rs, 1,69,000 nearly 

Mahi-Kantha Stater 
Qbodsiar—Tbakor Shrl Fotehsinghji 
Katanslnji Dabhj, Tbakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—7th. Aug. *09 
Date of succession—31st May '30 
Area in sq. miles—16 
Population—8,708 
Revenue—Re, 51,000 

del—Tbakor Bbivsingbjl, Tbakor of—. 
Date Of birtif—Blst Doe. ’10 
Date of succession—18th Got '27 
Area in sq. miles—16 
Population—3,349 
Revenue—Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Eatosan—Thakor Takbatslnhjl Karan* 
sinhji. Thakor of— 

Date of birth—9th Dee. 1870 
Date of succession—January 101 
Area In sq. miles—10 
Population—4,818 
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Revenue—Re* 61,000 neatly 
Khadal—Sirdar Sbri Fstehilnbji Raj- 
•inhji, Tbakor Sbri of— 

Date of birth—1899 

Date of succession—?th February *12 

Area in sq. miles—8 

Population—2,825 

Bevenne—Rs. 85,000 nearly * 

Halpur—Raoljt Sbri Gambhirsinbji 
Himatsinhjl— 

Date of birth—27th Oet. ’14 
Date of succession—23rd June *23 
Area In sq. miles—97 
Population—16,M2 
Revenue—Re. 140.000 approx. 

Petbapnr—Tbakor Fatebatobjl Gambbir- 
aintiji, Tbakor of— 

Date of birth—3rd Oct. 1895 
Date of succession—1890 
Area In sq. miles—11 
Population—3,938 
Revenue—Ra. 34,000 (nearly) 

Yaraoda—Thakor Jormvarainhji of— 

Date of birth—17th April ’14 
Date of succession—18th July '19 
Area to sq. miles—11 
Population—3,424 
Revenue—Ra. 33,000 nearly 
Yijayanngar—Reo Sbri Hamlr-Binhlji 
Date of birth—3rd January '04 
Date of succession—27th June ’10 
Area in sq. miles—135 
Population—12,000 (approx) 

Revenue—Ra. 1,00,000 nearly 

Rtwa Rantha States 

Bhadarwa—Sbri mint Thakur Sabeb 

Shree Natvarsingbji Ranjitsinhji, 
Tbakor of— 

Date of birth— 19th November tB 
Date ol auccession—26th April *35 
Area in sq. miles- 27 (excluding several 
Wants villages under Baroda State) 
Population—13.520 
Revenue—R». 1,14,000 nearly 
Jambugodba—Meherban Raua Sbri 

Ranjiisinbjt Gsmbbirsinhji, Thakore 
Baheb of—Parmar Rajput. He enjoys 
full Civil and Crtounal powers. 

Dste of birth—4th January 1892 

Date of succession—27th September *17 

Area in sq, miles—143 

Population—11,385 

Revenue—Ra. 142,000 

K«d«n» —Bans 8hri Chatrasaljl, Tbakor of 

Date of birth—28th January 1879 

Date of aucceasion—12th April 1889 

Area in sq. miles—130 

Population—15,370 

Revenue—Ra. 142,000 nearly 

Naavadi—Tbakor Ranjitainhji, Tbakor of—I 

Date of birth—24tb March *05 J 


Date of succession—13th Sept. *27 

Area in sq. miles—1950 

Population—4,197 

Revenue—Its. 33,000 nearly 

PalainJ—Tbakor Indarslnhji, Thakor of— 

Dste of birth—16th Aug. 1885 

Date of succession—30th May ’07 

Area in sq. miles—12 

Population—1,766 

Revenue—Re. 22,000 nearly 

Slbora—Thakor Mansinbjee Karansinhjee 

Date of birth—14th November '07 

Date of succession—13th June '28 

Area in sq. miles—18 (approx) 

Population—5300 

Revenue—Re. 39,000 nearly 

Uebad—Thakor Mohomadmia Jitawaba 
Date of birth—15th October 1895 
Date of auccession—24th June ’15 , ; ! 

Area to sq. miles—8"50 
Popul ation—2,330 
Revenue—Rs, 41,000 nearly 
Umetha—Thakor Ramslnhji Raislnbji 
Date of birth—19 August 1894' 

Date of succession—1st July *22 
Area in sq. miles—24 
Popul ation—5,355 
Revenue—Rs. 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 
Allpnra—Rso Harpal Singh, Hao of— 
Date of birth—12th Aug. 1882 
Date of auccession—26th March *22 
Area to sq. miles—73 
Population—14,580' 

Revenue—Rs, 70,000 nearly 

Bakhtgarh—Thakur Rai Singh, Tbakur of 

Date of birth—3rd October 1889 

Date of succession—30th May '12 

Area iu aq, miles—66 

Population—10,414 

Revenue—Ra. 74,000 nearly 

Garauii—Diwsa Bahadur Chandrabban 
Singh, chief of— 

Date of birth—2nd April 1883 
Date of succession—20th Deo. 1883 
Area to sq. miles—31 
Popu lation—4,965 
Revenue—Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Jobat—Rana Bhimeing, Rsna of— 

Date of birth—10th November T5 
Date of succession—20th May T7 
Date of getting Ruling Powers—14th 
March 716 

Area to sq. mileB— 131,20 
Population—20,945 
Revenue—Rs, 81,650/- 

Kaehbl-Baroda—Maharaj Benimadho Singh 
Date of birth—3rd October *04 
Date of succession—13th June W 
Area in sq. milee—34,53 
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Population—6000 
Revenue—Rs, 71000/ 

Kalhiwarn—Ran* Thakar 

Oukarsinhji, R*na of— 

Date of birth—6th December lS9i 
Dale of succession—8th June, '03 
Area In sq, mile*—70 
Population—6096 
Revenue—Rs. 44,880 
Knttil—Raja Bahadur Sitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—20th July 1892 
Date of succession—8th AuguBt ’14 
Area in sq. miles—109 
Population—20,087 
Revenue— Kb. 70,000 nearly 
Kurwal—Nawab Sarwar AH Khan of— 
Date of birth—1st December ’01 
Date of succession—2nd Uotober ’06 
Area in sq. miles— 142 
Population—19,861 
Revenue—Rs. 2,64,000 noarly 
Meta Barkhera—flhumia Nain Singh of— 
Date of birtit—7th November '07 
Date of succession— 4th June '12 
Area In sq. miles—39 
Population 4,782 
Revenue—Rs. 63,000 nearly 
Multban—Dbarmalankar, Dharm-bhushsn, 
Dharm-Divakcr, Shrccman Mnharaj 
Bharat Sinhjl Sahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth—1893 

Date of succession—26th August '01 

Area In sq. miles—100 

Population—11,804 

Revenue—Over Rs. 1,00,000 

Nimkhera—Bhumln Gangs Singh, Bhumia 

Date of birth—*11 

Date of succession—27tb March '22 
Area in sq. miles—BO 
Population—6,868 
Revenue—Rs. 62,000 nearly 
Faldeo—Ohaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 
Date of birth—1st March *08 
Date of succession—3rd Get '23 
Area in sq. miles—68’ 14 
Population—9,038 
Revenue—Rs. 60,000 nearly 
PSploda—Rawat Msngat Singh, Rawat of 
Date of birth—7th September 1693 
Date of succession—6th Nov. '19 
Area in square miles—36 
Population—9,766 
Revenue—Rs. 1,14,000 
Sulla—Raja Mabipal Singh, Raja of— 
Date ol succession—llth Sep, 1898 
Area in square miles—36,28 
Poput a don—8,08 1 

Revenue—Rs. 1 , 00,000 nearly 
Sarwan—Tbakur Uahendra Singh 
Date of birth—Oth November ’ey 


Date of succession—23rd April '81 
Area In sq, miles—7l 
Population—7,199 * 

Revenue—Rs. 60,000 nearly 
Sotmwal—Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur 
Singh, O.r.B,, Raja of— 

Date of birth—7th August 1878 
Date of ButSccssion—23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in sq. miles—218 
Population—38,078 
Reveuue—Rs. 1,04,000 nearly 

Tori Fotehpnr —Denon Raghnraj Singh, 
Jagirdar 01- 
Date of birth—28.1.1896 
Date of succession—7.4.’41 
Area in sq, miles—38 
Population—6,269 
Revenue—Rs. 81,000 nearly 

Central Provinces States 
Banter—Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
Date of birth— 26 th June '29 
Date of succession—28th Feb. ’36 
Area in sq. miles—13,726 
Population—6,34,816 
Revenue—Rs. 13,20,899 

Cbhnlkhadan—Mahant Bhudhar Kishoro 
Dbb of— 

Date of birth—April 1891 
Dote of succession—30th Bopt. '08 
Area in gq, miles—164 
Population—20,141 
Revenue—Rs. 1 , 22,000 
Joshpur—Raja Bijay Bhnshan Singh Deo 
Date of birth—llth Jan. '28 
Date of succession—8th Feb. '20 
Area In sq. miles—1,923 
Population—2,23,832 
Rovonue—Its. 3,02,842 
Hanker—Maharaiadhiraj Bhanupratap 
Deo, Chief of— 

Date of birth—i7th September ’22 
Date of succession—sth Jan, ’26 
Area in sq, miles—1,420 
Population—122,828 
Revenue—Rs. 8,88,000 
Kawardbn— 1 Tbakur Dhormraj Singh 
Chief of— 

Date of birth— istli August '10 
Date of succesflton-*ub Feb. '20 
Area in Bq, miles—806 
Popul ation—72,820 
Revenue—Rs. 2,03,176 nearly 
Khalragnrb—Raja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of— 

Data of birth—9th November '14 
Date ol succession— 22 nd October '38 
Area In sq. miles—931 
Popul a lion—167,400 
Revenue—Rs, 6,80,000 nearly 

Korea—Raja Ramanuj Pratap Singh Deo, 
Raja of— 
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Date of birth—8th December ’8l 

Date of succession—November ’09 

Area in sq. miles—1,847 

Population—90,600 

Revenue—Rs. 7,00,199 

Makral—Raja Drigpal Sbah Hatbiya Rai of 

Date of birth—24th September ’{?4 

Date of succession—80th October '18 

Area in aq. miles—155 

Popu I atlon—12,803 

Revenue—Ra, 2,01,000 nearly 

Naudgaon—Mnhant Sarvc&hwar Das, of— 

Date of birth—30tll March 'u8 

Date of succession—24th June '18 — 

Area in sq. miles—b71 

Population—1,47,919 

Revenue—Ra. 7,91,000 

Ralgarh—Raja Ohakradhar Singh, Raja of 

Date of birth—19th August ’06 

Date of succession—23rd August '24 

Area In sq. miles—1486 

Population—2,41,634 

Revenue—Rs. 8,46,000 nearly 

Saktl—Raja Lilodhar Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—3rd Feb. 1692 
Date of succession—4th July '14 
Area in sq. miles —138 
Population—41,695 
Revenue—R*. 1,20,000 nearly 
Sarangarh— Raja Bahadur Jowahir Singh, 
Date of birth—3rd Deo. 1888 
Date of succession—6th Aug. 1890 
Area in sq. miles—640 
Population—1,17,781 
Revenue—Re. 8,14,000 nearly 
Burguja—Maharaja Raroenuj Satan Singh, 
Deo Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—4th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession—3lst Deo. '17 
Area in sq. miles—6,055 
Population-5.51,807 
Revenue—Re. 7,58,600 nearly 
Udaipur—Raja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Raja of— 

. Ditto of birth—6th, June *23 
Date of euccession—8th Dec. '27 
Area in sq. miles—1,062 
Population—71,124 
Revenue—Re. 8,22,000 

Madras States 

Bandar—Raja Srimaot Yeshwautha Rao 
Anna Sabeb, Rao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Ghorapade, Mamlukatm&dar Senapati 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—16th November '08 
Date of succession—5th May '28 
Area in sq. mileB—167 
Population—11,684 
Revenue—Rs. 2,03,000 nearly 
Punjab States 

Dojana—Jalal-ud-Dau]» Nawab Mohammad 
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Iqttdar All Khan Bahadur, Hustaqil- 
i-Jan Nawab of— 

Date of birth—20th Nov. '12 
Date of succession—2tst July ^5 
Area in sq. miles—100 
Popu lation —25,833 
Revenue—Rs, 1,65,000 nearly 
Kalsla—Raja Ravi Shcr Singh Sahib 

Bahadur, Raja Sahib of— 

Date of birth— 30 th October 'Oa 
Date of succession—25th July '08 
Date of investiture with) 

full ruling powers ; j eth A * )ril 23 
Area in Bq. miles—192 
Population —59,848 
Revenue—Nearly Ra. 5,60,000 
Fatandt—Nawab Muhammad Iftikar All 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—7th March '10 fa <« 
Date of succession—30th Nov. ’t7 
Area Id sq. miles—63 
Population—18,097 
Revenue—Rs. 1,40,000 nearly 

Simla Bill States 

Baghal—Raja Surendrd -Singh, Raja of— 

Dale of birth—14th March *09 

Date of succession—13th Oct. ’22 

Area in sq. miles—124 

Population—26,090 

Revenue—Re. 1,00,000 nearly 

Bagful —Raja Durgn Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—15th Sept.. ’01 
Date of succession—30th Dec. ’19*1 
Area in sq. miles—38 
Population—9,695 
i Revenue—R». 1,10,000 nearly 

BbaJJi—Rana Birpal, Rena of— 

Date of birth—19th April ’06 
Data of succession—9tn May ’13 
Area in sq. miles—96 
Population—14.263 
Revenue—Rs. 99,003 nearly 

Jnbbal—Rana Sir'Bhagat Chandra Bahadur 
K.c.s-i., Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 12 th Oct. isss 
Date of succession—29th April '10 
Area in sq, miles—283 
Population—28,600 
Revenue—Rs. 8,60.000 nearly 

Keonthal—Raja Hemendar Sen, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 2 lBt January ‘05 

Date Of Buccesrion—2nd Feb. ’is 

Area in sq. miles—lie 

Population—26,699 

Revenue—Rs. 1,80,000 nearly 

Kumhsruln—Rana Yidyadhar Singh 

Date of birth—1895 

Date of succession—24ih August ’14 

Area in sq. miles—97 

Popu lation—12,227 

Revenue—Rs. 76,000 nearly 
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NtUnrh—Raja Jogindra Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—1870 

Date of succession—(8th Sept, *11 

Area in sq. miles—356 

Population—52,737 

Revenue— Rs. 8,71,000 nearly 

71 roc h—Thakur Surat Singh, of— 

Date of birth——ith. July 1887 
Date of succession—14th July 733 
Area in Bq. miles—75 
Popul ation—4^219 
Revenue—Rs. l,30,000 nearly 

Western India States 
Bajina—Malek Shri Karoalkhan Jivankhan, 
Chief of— 

Date of birth—6th December *0? 

Date of succession— 2 nd Feb. ’20 
Area in sq. miles—183,12 
Population—14,017 
Revenue—Rs. 132,424 average 
Btntwa-Minavadtf—Babi Ghulam < 

Moyuddiokhanji Fatehdinkhanji, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth—22nd December 'll 
Date of succession—October ’18 
Area in sq. miles'—221*8 
Population—14,984 
Revenue—Rs. 8,48,000 nearly 

Chud*—Thakore Shri Bahadureinghji, 
Jarovarsinhji, Thakur of— 

Date of birth—23rd April ’09 
Date of succession—20th January *21 
Area in sq. miles—782 
Population—11,838 
Revenue—Rs. 2,11,000 nearly 
Jaidan—Darbar Shreo Ala Ehachar. 

Chief of— 

Date of birth—4th November ’05 
Date of succession—ilth June ’i9 
Area in sq, miles—208 
Population—38,833 
Revenue—Rs. 8,00,000 nearly 

Sot da-8* ngtnl—Thakore Shri Fradyumnn- 
8inbjl 

Date of birth— 6 th December ’20 
Date of succession—23*2*80 
Date of Installation—10-12-40 
Area in sq. mites —00 
Population— 12,105 
Revenue—Rs. 1,60,000 nearly 
Likhtir—Thakore Saheb Shri Balavir- 
siohji, Karansinbji, Thakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth—llth January 1881 
Date of auccessioa—Sth August *24 
Area in sq. miles—247,438 
Population— 21,123 
Revenue—Ra. 4,40,000 

Lathi—Thakore Saheb Shri Pralbadahlnhji, 
Thakore of— 


Data of birth—31st March *13 

Date of succession—14th October ’18 

Arc® in sq. miles—41*8 

Popu lation—8,35 

Revenue—Rs, 1,88,000 

Mafia—Thakor Shri Raiainhji Modjl, of— 

Date of birth—14th February 1898 

Date of succession—20th Oct. ’07 

Area in sq. miles —103 

Population—12,880 

Revenue—Re, 8,02,000 

Mnll—Thakor Shri Haricbandrasiahji. of— 
: Date of birth- 10 th July 1899 
• Date of succession— 3 rd December 7)5 
Area in sq, miles— 133-2 
Population—18,390 
Revenue—Rs. 1,67,000 nearly 
Patdl—Desai Shri Roghuvirslnhji, of— 
Date of birth—Sth Jan. ’28 
Date of succession—25th Get. ’28 
Area in sq. miles—89*4 
Population— 2,508 
Revenue—Rs. 1,14,000 

Sayla—Thnkor Saheb Shri Madareinbji, 
Vakhatsinh]!, Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—28th May 1888 
Date of succession—26th Jan. ’24 
Area in sq. miles—222*1 
Population—18,851 
Revenue—Rs, 2,54,000 

Thana Devil—Darbar Shri Vala Amra 
Laxman, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 28 th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession— 13 th Oct. ’32 
Area in sq, miles—94*21 
Population—11,348 
Revenue—Rs. 3,00,000 nearly 

Tharad—Waghela Bhumsinhji Dolatainhjl 
Thakor of— 

Date of birth—28th Jan. ’00 
Data of succession—]flth Feb. ’21 
Area in sq, miles—1,2801 
Popula tlon —63,839 
Revenue—Rs. 83,000 nearly 

Vadla—Darbar Shree Suragwala Saheb 
Chief of— 

Date of birth—isth March '05 
Date of succession—7th Sept. ’80 
Area in Bq. miles —90 
. Population—1^,749 
Revenue—Rs. about 2 lacs 

Zninabad—Malek Shri Atiz Mahomed 
Khonji Zninkhanji, Talukdar of— 

Date of birth— 2 lst June ’17 
Date of succession—28th January *23 
Area in sq, miles—30 
Population—3,466 
Revenue—Rs. 1 , 200,000 nearly 



Chronicle of Events 

January 1943 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar presided over the All-India Committee of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, which met at Cawnpore. The Committee accepted 
a resolution authorising the President to select office-bearers for the 
next year. Among others—Dr Shyama Prosad Mukherji (Working Pre¬ 
sident), Bbal Paramanand and Mr. N. 0. Ohatterjee (Vice-Presidents), 
Dr. B. 8 . Moonja and Mr- Aehutosb Lahiri (General Secretaries) wore 
selected office-bearers. 

Allama Mnshriquo exhorted Ehaksars in New Delhi to work for 
Hindu Moslem Unity and said that no humanity would win freedom 
by fighting other Communities. 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras sent a letter to' 
the Editors of English and Vernacular papers in Madras which did not 
publish the New year Honours List, withdrawing the facilities to receive 
oopies of Press Communiques, Press Notes and other materials officially 
released to Press. * . 

Mr. N. E Barker, Commorce Member, Government of India, stated 
in Calcutta ;—“If the present position in respect of foodgrains continued, 
exports of foodgrains from the country would be completely stopped 
after March, 1948.’’. 

The ban on Ehaksars in Bengal was withdrawn. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, stated in London s 
"Whatever transformations or modifications there might be in the future 
constitution of India, the Ruling Princes in India and their able advisers 
were bound to play a very large part’ 1 . 

The Reserve Bank of India issued a Press communique stating that 
the Bauk would shortly issue a Bank Note of the denomination of Rs. 2 in 
accordance with the direotion of the Central Government. 

The Government of Madras issued orders, re: Press privileges, 
cancelling tbeir earlier direction to the Heads of Departments and 
other officers not to give advertisements to them. 

The Central Government prohibited the bringing into British India 
of any dooument containing any words, signs, or visible representations 
of the nature described in Sue. Bee. (l) of Sec. 4 of the Indian 
Press Act. 

M. Atay, Leader of the Turkish Press delegation, at a Pros 3 Con¬ 
ference at Rawalpindi, said that the Treaty Alliance between Turkey 
and Great Britain had stabilised Anglo-Turkish relations. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, in reply to Mr. SoreDson, in the House of 
Commons re: raising the ban on contact between non-Congress 
representatives and Congress leaders, said that* as the decision was 
taken by Government of India, be was not prepared to interfere. 

At the All-India Sikh Youth Conference, in Lahore, Badar Bahadur ' 
Ujjal Singh presided. He exhorted the Sikh youths to join the Army 
in as large numbers as possible. 

1st. The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, in a 

New year Message to the people of Bengal gave an assurance that there was no 

cause for anxiety regarding the rice situation in the province as a whole. 

4 
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The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met at Cawnpore. Me. 
V U Savarkar preaided.—The Committee at the outset accepted a resolution 
authorising the President to select office-bearers for the next year. The Com¬ 
mittee approved of the names proposed by Mr. Savarkar in consultation with 
Mahasabha leaders—The following wore selocted offieo bearers for the ensuing 
year* Dr. Shyama Prasad Mnkherji (Working President): Dr. P. V. Naidu, Mr. B. 
G. Khaparde, Mr. N. O. Ohatterji, liai Bahadur Llarish Chandra, Bhai Paramananda 
and Sir Gokul Ohand Narang (Vice-Presidents) : Dr. B. S. Moonie and Mr. 
Ashutosh Lahiry (General Secretaries); and Mr, Chandra Gupta Vedalankar and 
Mr. G. V. Ketkar, (Secretaries). 

2nd. Mr. D. N. Wadie, in his presidential address at the 30th Session of the 
Indian Science Congress in Calcutta, made a suggestion for preventing world 
wars in the future. The method Mr. Wadiaadvocated was that the supply and 
the free movement of a few ferro-alloys and a fow strategic key minerals for 
non-industrial uses should be controlled by some central organization. 

Atiama Mashrique who arrived in New Delhi from Mndras exhorted Kbaksars 
to work for Hindu-Moalem Unity and said no community would win freedom 
for itself or for the country by fighting other communities, 

Ex-Premier Allah Bus as President of the Arad Muslim Board, in a statement 
on the decisions of the Hindu Mahasabha at Cawnpore, said : “I appeal to Mr. 
Jinnah at this juncture to lake the initiative in his hands and bring about 
a settlement with the Congress. We, Azad Muslims, welcome aver more for a 
National Government based on a Congress-League settlement." 

3rd. Mr. N. R. Barker, Commerce Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
met representatives of a number of Chambers of Commerce and Commercial 
Associations at a Conference nt the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
In Calcutta, when tho food supply problem was discussed. The Commerce 
Member admitted that the control schemes initiated by the Government had not 
yielded the results they bad expected. It should be appreciated that in the 
absence of any scheme for control, the situnMon would have been even worse. 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of" Madras sent to tho editors of 
English and Vernacular papers in Madras which did not' publish the New Year 
Honours List, the following latter "i am directed to state that as you have 
not published the New Year Honours List, tho Government have decided to 
withdraw the facilities given to your reporters to go over to the secretariat to 
receive copies of Press Communiques, Press Notes and other materials officially 
released to the Press. This decision will take effect immediately." 

4th, Mr. Nalini Ranjnn Sarkor, Commerce Member, Government of India, in hia 

S residential address at the 6th Session of the Indian Statistical Conference in 
aieulta, stressed the important role played by Statistics in modern civilized life, 
Tbe Indian Science Congress concluded Its deliberations in Calcutta—Subjects 
relating to different branches of Science including Anthropology and Archaeology, 
Physics, Medical and Veterinary, Botany and Physiology were discussed. 

5th. Mr. N. R. Barker. Commerce Member, Government of India, at a meeting he had 
with the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, stated : 
“If tho present position in respect of foodgrains continued, exports of food- 
grains from tbe country would bo completely stopped after March, 1043.” 

In tbe Central Legislative Assembly, formula for a politieal settlement was 
suggested in a resolution admitted for discussion. 

8th, A notification in the Calcutta Gazette stated that tho ban 'on Khaksara 
in Bengal had been withdrawn. 

The Government of the N, W. F. Provinco withdrew the ban on Kbaksars. 

Dr. P. V. Naidu, Vico President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, expressed 
the view in MadraB, that the British government must immediately eoneede the 
demand for tbe coustitution of a National government for India, that they 
must not encourage any proposal emanating from any party, whatever its 
importance might be, jeopardising the integrity of the country. 

, The Committee of tbe Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, in a communication to tbe Government of India expressed anxiety over 
‘‘the serious shortage of cloth and the consequent abnormal rise in ite price 
which is causing great hardships to the masses in the country." Ths Committee 
requested them to put an embargo on export of doth till such time as enough 
stocks were available in the country to meet the local requirements. 
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7th, Mr. A. K. F*rlal Hsque, leader of the ProgresBive Coalition Party In the 
Bengal Legislature, In a Press statement, suggested certain alternative schemes 
to those recommended by the Bengal Lana Revenue Commission. 

Mr, L, b. A roery, Secretary of State for India, speaking at a luncheon of the 
Overseas League, given in honour of the Jam Sahib of Nawangar, in London, 
■aid: "Whatever modifications or transformations there might be in the future 
constitution of India, the Ruling Prince* in India and their able advisers were 
bound to play a very large part. 

8 th, Tlie Bengal Association of Master Printers and Allied Industries in a 
resolution adopted by them, made the suggestion that instead of commandeering 
90 per cent of the production of paper-mills, the government of India should 
release Jrd. of such production for the use of the public, 

8 th. The Rt. Hon’ble V. B. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing a gathering in Madras, 
declared that the great ideal that had Inspired him from the time of bis entry 
Into politics and which ho had scrupulously tried to practise during the course 
of hie public life was to pursue the path of forbearance (ehauti) and not to 
give place to temper politics. 

Sir Henry Twynam, Governor of O. P.. opening the Labshminarayan Institute 
of Technology nt Nagpore, paid a tribute to the munificence of the late Rai 
Bahadur Lnfasliminarayan, who donated Re. 35 lakhs for the Institute. 

Dr. T. 8. Ksjsn, ex-Minister, commenting on the MadinB Government's action 
in withdrawing Press privileges from newspapers, observed: “It is a silly 
expression of impotent anger against the popular press by the Madras 

. Government." 

The Government of Orissa issued a Press Note addressing all Oriyas, who 
left their employment in Calcutta following the air raids on the City, to return 
there as soon as possible in their own interests. 

10 th. The General Council of the Anjumon bimayat-i Islam, Lahore, at a meeting 
unanimously resolved to commemorate the memory of the late Sir Sikander 
Byat Khan by (a) building a “Sikander Hall” in the Islamic College for girls 
aud (b) by founding Sir Sikaudar Military Academy in the Islamic College for boyB. 

11 th, Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Education, Health and Lands, at a Press 
Conference in New Delhi, reviewing the results of the "grow more food” 
campaign, gave figures to indicate that the increase of T‘8 million acres under 
rice and millets, which was set as the goal for the previous year, had been 
achieved. ' - 

Sir Aaiml Usque, the High Commissioner for India is a broadcast from 
London, made an appeal to the people of Britain to help the victims of the 
Cyclone, which occurred in Mtdoapore in S. W. Bengal, 


12tb. Mr. Jaynthririn, Chief Secretary to the O. P. Government ot a special Press 
Conference at Nagpur, announced the news of a settlement between Professor 
Bhansali end the C. P. Government, leading to the former undertaking to break 
his fast. 

Mr. Jayatbram said that the order issued under the Defence of India 
Rules banning publication of all nows about Professor Bhansali on December, 
1942, had becu withdrawn. 

Mr. N. R, Barker, Commerce Member, Government of India, bad discnsBionB in 
New Delhi, with the Assam Governor, Sir Andrew Clow, in regard to the food 
position in Assam vis-a-vis the disposal of the province's surplus of 40,000 tons 
of rice. 

Her Highness the Dowager Maharani Gajaraja Sahiba of Gwalior passed 
away at Gwalior at the age of 49. 


13th. The Directorate of Civil Supplies, Government of Bengal, drew ‘up a _ com- 

E rebensive scheme for the distribution of sugar in Calcutta and the districts of 
eoeal. 

The Government of Orissa issued a Press Note on the damage caused by the 
Cyclone in Puri district on November 15. 1942. 


14th. Sir Maurice 'Hollrtt, the Governor of tbe United Provinces, addressing the 
opening session of the Central Advisory Board of Education at Lucknow, stressed 
education's part in post-war reconstruction and the importance of discipline in 
Schools, Colleges and Universities. 
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15th. The Reserve Bank of India issued the following Press Communlqoe:— 
•'The Reserve Bank oi India will shortly issue from ita Issue Offices in India a 
Bank note of the denomination of Re. 2 in accordance with tha direction of the 
Gontral Government in terms of the provisions of Bee. 24 of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act { II of 1034 ). • 

The Government of Bengal decided to tako a census of the area of land under 
cultivation of various cropB in the province snd also their yields in 1943-44, in 
order to find the exact scope “of the grow more food" campaign in the province. 

H. E. Sir Roger Lnmley, Governor of Bombay, gave an assurance in Bombay, 
after his return from New Delhi, that allotments of food were made to Bombay 

S rovince from other provinces which, provided they were fulfilled, should keep 
lombay both in the city as well as in the districts well upto April. 


16th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mabasabba nomi¬ 
nated the following to he members of the Working Committee: Air. Gulab 
Chand Hirachand, Mr. A; 8. Blude, Air. B. V. Gogte and Mr. Anand Priyaji. 


17th. Mr. K. 51. 5lunehi, delivering the inaugural address of the Nagpur Press 
Club, said *, The cry of Pakistan was created, fostered and stimulated by the 
British Government for its own purposes and it will be utter self-delusion that 
the Hindu Muslim problem is a local one created by us and that wc can 
solve it. My own view is that we should refuse to bo bullied by anybody, 
whether in tbia country or outside, into conceding anything which will in any¬ 
way militate against the unity of the country". 


18th. The Government of Bombay served an order, under the Criminal taw Amend¬ 
ment Act, on Bscbraj and Co. intimating them that the Government intend to 
forfeit Rs. 70,010 believed to be fnndB belonging to tho All-India Congress 
Committee deposited with the Hindustan Bugur Mills Lid., in the Bitapur 
District, U. P.—Bacharaj and Co. were the managing agents of the mills. 

Tho Hon’hlo Dr. B. K, Ambedkar, presiding over the hundred and first 
anniversary of the late Mr. Mnhadev Uovindn liauada at Poona, declared: 
I honestly think that only Kanade'B political philosophy can help us to break 
the deadlock and march on". 

Two resolutions were tabled by 6ir Zinuddio Ahmed dealing with Food and 
Price Control to be diecusBcd in the Budget session of tho Central Assembly. 


16th. The 1st report Issued by the Civil Defence H.Q. Bengal, on information 
received from combined H.Q. 'Eastern India, stated t “A small formation of 
enemy bombers attacked the Calculta area between 21,00 hrs. and 22,00 hrs, 
on January 19". 

- Urgent steps were taken by the Bengal Government to relieve the coal supply 
position in Calcutta. 

At an emergent meeting of the Executive Committee of tho Indian Languages 
Newspapers Association in Bombay, Government's intention to effect a cut in the 
newsprint supply for 1943 was criticized.—Mr. Amritalal Beth presided. 


20Ui. Tha Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, at 
a Press Conference in Calcutta, announced the decision of tho Government of 
of Bengal to set up an organization of selected importers and distributors 
throughout Bengal to ensure equitable distribution over the whole province at 
fair prices of essential commodities imported at known prices. 

Following the communication announcing the restoration of Press privileges 
to newspapers from which they stood withdrawn, tho Government of Madras 
issued orders cancelling tbeir earlier direction to the Heads of Departments and 
other officers not to give advertisements to them. 


21«t. Mr. L. 8. Amery said in the House of Commons that the question of 
shipping wheat to India to tide over until the new crop was available, was being 
urgently considered by tiro British Government. 

The eighth session of the National Defence Council Opened at the Viceroy's 
House, New Delhi.—The Hon’ble the Home Member presented a brief review of 
the internal situation which was followed by a discussion. 

At a Conference between Sir. Somerset Butler, Controller of Foodgraina Purchase, 
Government of India and some representative businessmen of Calcutta, in the 
premises of Bengal Chamber of Commerce, questions relating to the Government 
scheme for maintaining food supply in the country were discussed. 

Mr, L. 8. A miry, in reply to a question In the House of Commons, re: 
rtllu work in Bengal, said"For the , organization of relief tha affected area 
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has been divided into 64 circles, each circle in charge of a full-time relief officer 
who place# and co-ordinates the work of the Government, voluntary relief workers 
and relief of organizations, Tho latter are undertaking the distribution of immediate 
gratuitous relief with food, clothing and other necessities, while the Government 
attend to long-term relief, eueh as loans to rebuild houses, reorganizing buaiuees 
and the purchase of cattle and agricultural Implements", 

22 nd. Tho Government of India, in order to relieve low-paid establishments, decided 
to liberalise, with effect from tire 1st Jannarj, 1843, the denrm-ss allowance 
Schema for Oeutral Government servants other than railway employees. 

The Central Government prohibited the bringing into British India of any 
document containing any words, signs or visible representations of the nature 
described in Sub Bee, (1) of See. 4 of the Indian Press Act, 

The immediate closure of schools in the city and suburbs without any chance 
of revival unless Government came forward with financial help was visualised 
in a resolution adopted at a Conference of Beads of various school in Calcutta- - 
28rd. Sir, O. Rajagopalacbari, addressing a Conference convened by the Madras 
Yonth Council, in Madras, to discuss problems connected with National Govern¬ 
ment and National Defence explained his proposals for a Congress-League 
settlement, t' 

24th. The Jam Sahib of Nawsnngar, one of India’s representatives'on the British 
War Cabinet, arrived at Karachi, 

The National Defence Council met at the Viceroy’s House, New Delhi, H. E, 
the Viceroy presided. The O. in 0. reviewed the war situation. The policy of 
the Government of India in relation to the dearness allowance was explained by 
Dr, Ambcdkur and discussed, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah addressing s meeting of the Muslim Federation in Bombay, 
declared: ‘The key to resolving the present deadlock primarily rest* with 

Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders: if they show real and genuine desire it 
is possible to solve the problem", f 

Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, the Punjab Premier, was unanimously 
elected leader of the Punjab Unionist Party at the 1st meeting of the Party at 
Lahore, 

The Government of Orissa advised the rice and paddy cultivators Dot to 
dispose of their saleable stocks of rice and paddy to private speculative buyers as 
those persons generally offered unduly low prices whereas the Central Government 
would mBke big purchases at reasonable. prices under the Central Purchases 
Scheme. 

25th. Mr. N. R. Barker, Commerce and Food Member, Government of India, 
•peaking at a Press Conference in New Delhi, announced that "in order to 
provide early relief for the wheat shortage, the Government have arranged for 
substantial imports of wheat during the coming 3_ months". 

A raiding of Ihe Bind Cabinet was held at Karachi to consider the Govern¬ 
ment of India order lifting price control on wheat. 

Bis Excellency Bir Maurice Baliett, Governor of U, P., speaking at an A. R. 
P, tally at Benares, said : "I do not pretend to be a military expert, but it 
may well be that Japan, if driven out of tbs islands of the Pacific Ocean, will 
concentrate her fotecs ou an attack against India, That attack will fail, but 
there may be much 'blood, toil, tears and sweat’ before it is defeated ; we must 
be prepaid! to meet it", 

lb. The contributions of the late Sir Gooroodae Banerjee to Bengali educational 
and cultural life were recalled at a public meeting in Calcutta, Dr. Shyama 
Prosad Mukberjee presided. 

34 persons inclnding 12 women were arrested at Chanpsti (Bombay) where 
a crowd had collected to bold a meeting in connexion with the Independence Day, 

A Bengal Government Press Note said: “Now that the Government of 
India has announced the policy of Central purchase of foodgrains and the de¬ 
control of the wholesale price of wheat, it is possible for the Bengal Government 
to announce its corresponding policy". 

The uiider-Sccretary of State for India, the Earl of Munster, when asked in 
the House of Lords about "the famine situation in India”, said : ‘"Ihe food 
situation in India is difficult but it ia not a famine situation. The shortage 
affects only urban and a few rural areas”. 
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51, Atay, Leader at the Turkish Pres* delegation at a Press Conference at 
Rawalpindi, declared ; “The Treaty Alliance between Turkey and Great Britain 
baa stabilised Angio-Turkish relations and it will influence not only the 
position is the Middle East for this war but also the coming problem of peace 
and the period following the peace agreement”. 

The Travancoro Council held its session in the Council Chamber at 
Trivandrum. Sir C. P, Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan-president, was in the ebair. . 

28U», Mr. Amery was asked in the House of Common* by Mr. Sorenson (Labour) 
to raise the ban on contact between Non-Congress representatives and Congress 
leaders to enable them to discuss possible political developments.—Mr. 
Amery replied: "Decision in this matter was taken by the Government 
of India and I see no reason to ask them to reconsider it. 

Mr. Amery replying to questions regarding food shortage, recalled the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s statement that if hoarded stocks could be got on the market 
and fairly distributed, there was littjo danger of the people having to go 
serionsly short. 

Bard nr Bant Singh, in a resolution admitted for discussion in the Central 
Assembly, suggested the formation of a Committee of the Central Assembly 
and the Council of State to cxomine'tke system of Control of the necessaries of 
life and report by the middle of March on how to ensure an equitable distribu¬ 
tion of those articles. 

29th. Twenty members of an alleged revolutionary gang, who according to the 
Police, were responsible for a number of bomb outrages in Bombay, were 
arrested. 

Sir Baron Jayatilnka, Ceylon Government representative in India, forwarded 
to his Government the reply of the Government of India, relating to bis 
Government’s request fur 20,000 Indian labourers for rubber plantations, 

80th. A series of resolutions were passed by the Working Committe of the Bengal 
Provincial Muslim League, which met at Kishorcguiii, By one resolution, the 
Committee protested against the manner in which "the Government are 
delaying elections to the seats rendered vacant by the death of Muslim 
members of the Legislature”. It was asserted that this delay was “due to Use 
fear that the Ministry has of being defeated et the elections.” 

A press Note said, ‘■Consistently with the policy of fair buying and honest 
. selling, the Government of Bengal have allowed a small increase in the maximum 
prices of sugar in Calcutta." 

Various matters relating to tho cotton textile Industry in Bengal were dis¬ 
cussed by Mr. D. N. Cbaudhuri, in his presidential address at the annual 
general meeting of the Bengal Millowners' Association in Calcutta. 

Professor N. Gangulee, commenting on the statement made by'Mr, Amery 
Beerclasy of State, that there was no famine and no widespread prevalence of 
food shortage in India, said : “British public is still ignorant of tho true food 
situation in India and whatever news from India bas come conclusively proves 
that Mr. A mery was. wrong." 

A Gazette Extraordinary announced that.tho Punjab Government cancelled 
their order of September. 1942, requiring all printer*, publishers, and editors of 
newspapers and periodicals, published in the Punjab, to submit before publica¬ 
tion for scrutiny, to the Special Press Adviser, Lahore. 

Sardar Bahadur Iljjnl Bingb, M. I,. -A., presiding over the All-India Sikh 
Youth Conference held in Lahore, made a call to the Bikh Youths to join the 
military in as large numbers aB possible. 

Mat. At the All-India Bikh Youth • Conference 'which concluded in Lahore, a 
decision to take s referendum on the question of redistribution of the 
boundaries of the Punjab with a view to establishing “Azad Punjab” was taken. 


February 1943 • 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner died in Bombay. 

Lala Btmi Chanel Ambslvi, a Congress member of tho Punjab Assembly, 
placed the Congress view-point regarding the political situation in 
India before Mr. ‘William Phillips, President Roosevelt’# Personal Envoy. 
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Sir* Baron Joyatilaka, the Oeylon Government’s representative, 
observed ; "India and Oeylon cannot afford to be bad friends.” 

Mr. Frank B, Anthony, President-in-chief of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Association, emphasized at Bangalore, the 
necessity for the Anglo-Indians to face the economic and political 
problems in a spirit of stern realism, 

Mahatma Gandhi decided to undertake a fast of three weeks' 
duration from the 10th. of February. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Ii. S. Amery in answer 
to Mr. Vernon Bartlet, said that conditions in India were not 
famine conditions. 

Plans for a memorial in Britain to Dr. Babindra Nath Tagore 
were discussed by the executive committee of the Tagore Society. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Mr. Baijnath Bajoria's 
adjournment motion censuring Government on their Paper Control Order. 

Mr. N. B. Barker, Food Member, replying to Mr. K 0. Nk>gy,‘ 
said in the Central Legislative Assembly : The Government of India 
are not committed to the supply of any specific quantity of foodstuffs 
to Ceylon. 

Messages urging the release of Mahatma Gandhi were sent to 
the Viceroy by several leading Indian merchants and business 
organizations in the country. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a new party to be called 
"The Bengal Parliamentary Labour Party” was to be formed. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, fore-Bhadowed 
enhanced taxfcation in his Budget estimates for the-year 1943-44, 

A Press Communique from New Delhi stated ; "The Hon. Sir 

H. P. Mody, K.B.E., the Hon. Mr. N. B. Sarker and the Hon. Mr. M. S. 

Aney having tendered their resignations of the office’ of members 
of the Governor-general’s Executive Council, H. E. the ' Governor 

general has accepted their resignations.” 

Sir James Taylor, k. 0.1. E., Governor of the Beserve Bank of 
India, died in Bombay. 

A joint statement issued by Mr. M. S, Aney, Mr. N. B, 

Sarker and Sir H. P. Mody observed, inter alia : “Certain differences 
arose on what we regarded as a fundamental issue (the issue of the 
action to be taken on Mahatma Gandhi's fast), and we felt we could 
no longer retain our offices.” 

The Bengal Legislative Counoil passed a resolution requesting 
the Bengal Government to move the Government of India for the 
immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha suggested 
that a national appeal to Mahatma Gandhi himself be made to 
break his fast. _ , 

The Private Secretary to the Viceroy sent a reply to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, who communicated the Leaders’ Conference resolution 
urging Mahatma Gandhi's unconditional release to Lord Linlithgow, 
which stated inter alia : "The attitude of the government of India 
in the matter of Mr. Gandhi’s fast is set out clearly and in detail 
in the communique which they issued on Feb. 10." 

At a meeting of the Working Committee of the All Parties 
Sikh Conference in Lahore, under the presidentship of Sardar Baldeo 
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Singh, its waa decided to send a telegram to Hia Excellency the 

Viceroy urging the immediate unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi 
in the interest of peace and future relations of Great Britain and India. 

An 86 page booklet entitled : “Congress Responsibility for the 
Disturbances, 1942-43,'' related .the troubles which followed “the Sanc¬ 
tioning of a mass movement by the A. I. G 0 on Aug 8, 1942." 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal 
raised a point of constitutional importance when he aaught a ruling 
from the ohair, as to whether tho House had a right to know what 
advice a Minister had tendered to the governor in relation to a 

particular matter. 

1st Mr. M. A. Jinnnh, President of the All-India Muslim League, in an address 
to the students of the Ismail College, Bombay, emphasizing the Muslim League’s 
demand for Pakistan vis-a-vis the political deadlock in the country, declared 
that it was a matter of cammousense that if the two principal parties made 
combined efforts then the British government would yield. 

Mr. Rajugopalnehari, speaking at the Jtavenshaw College Commemoration Day 
celebrations at Cuttack, said that whenever the question of Pakistan was raised, 
there was opposition to it on the ground that it would break the unity of 
India, He wanted peopio not to get confused about tho word unity. 

The annual conference of the Behnr Provincial Muslim League, field nt Patna, 
passed resolutions drawing the attention of the Government to the shortage of 
small coins and demanding the exemption of Muslims from collective respon¬ 
sibility in respect of damage caused during tho disturbances in the Province. 

The following were elected ollice-bcnrers of tho Central Administration of the 
European Associations for 19-13 —President—Mr. O. P. Landson, m. l. A, 
(Central) ; Vice-Presidents. Mr. M. A. F. Htrtral, m, l, a. (Calcutta), and 
Mr, W. J, Williams (south India);,Hon, Secretary, Mr. R, S. Aathus 
(Calcutta). 

2nd. Hia Highness the .Maharaja of Bikaner passed Bway after a short illness at 
his residence at Bikaner House in Bombay. 

Mr. L. S, Amery, Secretary of State for India and Burma, in a written 
answer to a parliamentary question outlined plans for tho ro-eslabliebment of 
normal life in Burma after the eviction of tho Japanese. 

An India Command Joint War cotnmuoiquo Btatcd from New Delhi t "On the 
Assam Front our forward patrols are now operating in tho Town area in the 
Upper Cbindwin District ” 

Mr. 0. P. Landson, (chairman) addressing tho ordinary annual meeting of the 
Culetitla branch of the European Association, held in Calcutta, referred to the 
Indian political problem and said that the Association felt that constitutional 
changes should be held in abeyance during the period of the war. 

Among non-official resolutions ballotted for discussion in the Central Assembly 
on Feb. 18, were two, in one of whioh Pandit Nilkantha Das urged immediate 
steps to implement the Fedoral part of the government of India Ant and in the 
Other, Mr, K, 0. Neogy recommended the suspension of the Centra! Legislature. 

Dr, B. 8, Mootijo, in a press interview in New Delhi, suggested an ‘'un¬ 
official army” of l,100,tXJ0 Indians—a lakh from each province to bo trained by 
the Government of India, particularly in guerilla warfare, to stand as a second 
line of defence behind the fighting force*. This unofficial army, he added, 
would be used to maintain order in the country in times of emergency. 

M. Badak of the Turkish Press Mission, speaking at a luncheon in Calcutta, 
said : "In the course of our sojourn in the country, it has been possible for ub 
to go and come in contact with the people and appreciate the entire civilization 
of India, old as well as new.' 1 

Mr. William Phillips, President Roosovelt’g Personal Envoy, arrived at 
Lahore on a week's visit to the Punjab. 

flrd. M. Atay, leader of the Turkish Press delegation, replying to an address of 
welcome by the Mayor o! Calcutta, paid a handsome tribute to India’s war effort. 

Dr. Syed _ Abdul Latif, In a statement to the Press at Hyderabad, made an 
appeal to the Muslim League leader* to come to an agreement with the Congress 
and the British Government to solve the impasse in India. 
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Mr. S. Satyatmirtl, M. l, A., (Central) was ordered to be released by the 
government of Madras oo medical grounds. 

4lh. The Congress view-print regarding the political situation In India was placed 
before Mr, William Phillips, President Roosevelt's Personal Euvoy, by Laia 
lJnni Cband Ambalvl, a Congress member of the Punjab Assembly, 

Mr. N. R, Barker. Commerce Member, Government of India, when he met the 
Commit loo of the Association of Indian Industries in Bombay, declared: 
Export of fondgrains from Indio has been considerably curtailed during recent 
months and im|iorls came to less than three days’ rice consumption of India, 

5th. Sir Baron Joyiilakn, the Ceylon Government’s representative in Delhi, ob¬ 
served t “India and Ceylon cannot afford to be on bad terms.** 

Of the 11 adjournment motions tabled for the opening day of the Central 
Legislative Assembly, 4 sought to raise a debate on tbe food position. They 
were tabled by Sardar Bant Singh, Mr. K. O. Neogy, Mr. G. V. Deshmukh 
and Mr. B. Banerjca. 

Sir Tenant Sloan, Adviser to the Governor of the United Provinces, at s 
Press Conference at Lucknow, said that a considerable number of persons de¬ 
tained under Rules 26 mid 120 had already been released and it was the policy 
of Government to release such persons as soon as their further detention was 
considered to be unwarranted. 

5th. The Executive Committee of the Sind Journalist Association requested tbe 
Government to withdraw the order served on the editor of the Sind Obterver 
"directing him to submit editorial comments for pre-censorship for a month. 

The Nationalist Party in the Bengal Legislative Assembly decided to send a 
representative for inclusion in the Bengal Cabinet to Oil the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherji. 

Mr. Frank B. Anthony. President-in-chief of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association, addressing a public meeting at Bangalore, emphasised the 
necessity for tho Anglo-Indian community to face the economic and political prob¬ 
lems, that'would confront them in au, India which was soon going to be free, 
in a spirit oE storu realism, and to formulate thoir future policy accordingly, 

7th. Mr, M. N. Itoy, at a meeting in Calcutta, on tho occasion of the observance 
of “Peoples Freedom Day”, explained “the fundamental principles of a genuinely 
democratic constitution guranteeiug to the people of India the freedom they 
need." 

* Dr. K. LakBhroanswBtny Mudnlinr, Vice-Chancellor of Madras University, in 
his address on tire occasion of tho annual founder’s day of Annamalai Uni¬ 
versity, refuted the criticism that Indian Universities had failed to fulfil their 
purpose and the higher education as imparted in India had not turned a success, 

8th. Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, visualized tho part that the nota¬ 
rises the world over would play in achieving "a world ideal of brotherhood 
of roan, in sharp contrast to the selfish objectives of Axis nations.” 

Mr, N. R. Barker, Member for Food and Commerce addressing the 2nd, 
meeting of the Food Advisory Council, in New Delhi, said that the statistical 
position of food craps of tho year, though not quite satisfactory, was not such 
as to justify any undue alarm or panto. 

Proposals for the renewals of grants during the year 1943-14 for the develop¬ 
ment of the himdloom, fcierieuHuro in small scftle and cottage woolen indus¬ 
tries ware approved by the Standing Finance Committee at its meeting held 
in New Delhi, Sir Jeremy Raisman tho Finance Member, presided. The 
grants agreed to amounted to Rs. 6 lakhs in -the case of the 1st, and to Ra, 1 
lakh each in tbe case of the 2nd. and 3rd. 

9tb. Mr. M, A- Ksrani gave notice of an adjournment motion in tho Central 
Assembly to discuss the Government of India’s “failure to take tbe Legislature 
into confidence in respect of very-important lands of tbe country for which 
the Governor-general Ib compelled to isBue ordinances.” 

* Dr, P. Bubbnraynn, former Madras Minister, in a Press statement made an 
appeal to Mr. Jinuab to take steps to end the political deadlock in the country. 

joth. Mahatma Gandhi decided to undertake a fast of three weeks’ duration from 
tbe 10th of January.—A Government of India Press Communique issued in 
this connection said that it was to be a fast according to capacity and during 
ft, Mahatma Gandhi proposed to add juices of citrus fruit to water to make the 

5 
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water drinkable, a« bla wish wag not to fast to death' but to survive 
the ordeal. . 

The Central Assembly began its budget session._ . . 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim l-engne nominated 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah for the presidentship of the next session of the All India 
Muslim League, , „ . 

Pandit UK. Maitra fNationalist Tarty) gave notice of two adjournment motion* 
in the Central Assembly to discuss Mahatma Gandhi’s fast and the situation* 
created therefor. 


11th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amnry told the House of Commons t 
“Mr. Gandhi was in hie normal state of health when he decided yesterday to 


undertake "fast,” „ „ .. , „ . . , 

The Central Assembly passed by 82 votea to 28. Mr. Rnijiiath Bajonft * 
adjournment motion censuring Government on their Paper Control order. The 
Nationalist Party, the Muslim League and the Europeans voted for the motion. 

The Secretary of State for India reported in the Hourb of Commons to a 
question by Mr. Vernon Bartled (independent) suggesting that instead^ of ship¬ 
ping wheat to India to reliove famine conditions there, be should initiate dis¬ 
cussions with the Government of the Union of South Africa for the purchase 
of maize.—Sir. Amery said that conditions in India were not famine condition*. 
The immediate request of the Government of India was for wheat and he had 
no reason to think that maize would be an acceptable enbatitnte. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir, N. R. Barker, Food Member, replying to Sir, 
K. C. Neogy. said: "The Government of India sre not committed to supply 
Of any specific quantity of foods toils to Ceylon. They have, however, undertaken 
to assist Ceylon in respect of her primary grain requirements ob far as may be 
possible having regard to India's corn ond food position from time to time," 


11th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir. C. M, Tfivedi read out on answer 
to a question on the situation in the K. and B. borders of India. 

The Central Assembly resumed discussion on Mr. Neogy’s resolution urging 
an inquiry by a committee of members of the house into allegations of excesses 
committed by the police and tbe military in dealing with the disturbances in 
the country. 

The annexures containing Mahatma Gandhi's letter to tbo Viceroy on Anguat 
14, 1848, the Viceroy's reply thereto and Mahatma Gandhi's letter to the 
Government of India wero released for publication together with the Gandhi- 
Viceroy Correspondence. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, members belonging to different parties 
combined in paying tributes to the life and work of Sir Thomas Lamb at tbe 
opening of the Budget Session of the Council. 


18th. Messages urging the release of Mahatma Gandhi were sent to the Viceroy 
by several leading Indian merchants pud business organizations in the country. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, Mr. Jamnsdiu 
Mehta presiding, passed a resolution expressing concern at the correspondence 
between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gnnuhi which culminated in the fast. The 
resolution expressed tho fear that, in view of his age and the duration of the 
fast, danger of serious results to his health and life could not ho minimised, and 
it should be the duty of every one to explore every method by which his life 
could be saved. 

Mr, Bayed Abdul Aziz, In the course of his convocation speech at Aligarh 
University said : "A little reflection will show that the relationship of Hindus 
and Muslims in India is like that of two brothers, wbo living under one ropf, 
find themsaives at variance in regard to different mAlters and on the verge of 
hostility, hut, wbo once they have independent establishments of their own, find 
their relationship more cordial as a result of which tiny unite together in the 
common and of affection (or their parents and other members of the family". 

A Baluto of 125 guns proclaimed tbe accession of H, H. Sir Sadui Singhji 
Bahadur to the “Gadi" of Bikanir. 


Hth. The Bombay Government issued the following bulletin on Mahatma Gandhi’* 
condition-"Mr, Gandhi continues to bo troubled with nausea and broken 
sleep and hi* condition is not so satisfactory a* yesterday”. 

Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor ol the U. P, addressing the Council of the 
U, r, Morehante* Chamber .at C awn pore, a*id : "We have a vast task before 
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us, first to win this war, then face the economic, social and political problem* 
which will at once ante. Do not let tit indulge in mean dee true Live criticisms. 
Let ns unite and co-operate ; il we do so, we shall shorten the war, and what is 
even more important, will get a new order in the peace". 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, • new party waa formed, which wat to 
be called, “The Bengal Parliamentary Labour Party”, with two of eight Labour 
Members, namely, Mr. A (tab Ali and Mr. J. M. (lapta.—The programme of the 
party would be drawn np in consultation with the various trade unions at 
a conference. 

The Governor of Bihar, by a proclamation, decided to suspend those provi¬ 
sions of the Government of lndis Act which required £lh of the members of the 
Legislative Council to retire after 3 years. 

The Indian Air Training Corps Scheme for the TJniverlies of India, was in 
angora ted at Aligarh University by Air Vice-llsrsbal A. C. Collier, represen¬ 
ting Air A. C. 

15th. Str Edward Benthall. Transport Member, in his Budget Statement in the - 
Central Assembly, reviewing a year of ‘‘un paralleled activity and prosperity” for 
Indian state-owned railways, continued that "prosperity is illusory. But although 
critics will give railways little credit for it, I would remind the House that 
it hsa been earned not as in otter industries by a heavy increase in the price 
of what we offer, transport, but mainly by making the best of available 
equipment”, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnsh, President of the All-India Muslim League, expressed his 
inability to joiD the proposed Conference at Delhi of prominent leaders to discuss 
the situation arising out of Msbatma Gandbi's fast, 

A resolution by the Central Committee of Communist Party of India, said: 
"Mahatma Gandhi’s statement have swept off every obstacle, every prejudice, 
that stands tn the way of our great patriotic parlies nniting among themselves 
and with the peoples of the United Nations”. 

In tbc Central Legislative Assembly, Pandit L. K. Maitra moving an adjourn¬ 
ment motion on Mahatma Gandhi's fast, appealed to members of the House to 
set aside all political considerations and unite in demanding the 'immediate and 
unconditional" re)rase oi a great Indian who he said was revered by all. 

In the Council of State, Mr. V. V. Eslikar moved an adjournment motion 
demanding the "unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi”. 

16th. The Central Legislative Assembly rejected without a division, Sardar Sant 
Singh's adjournment motion to discuss the restrictions placed on the Hindusthan 
Timet, Delhi, with regard to the publication of news relating to Mahatma 
Gaodbi’s fast. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq foreshadowed 
taxation in his Budget estimates for the year 1943-44. The yield of the proposed 
enhanced taxation waa estimated at Rs. 33 lakhs. 

In the Council of State non-official resolutions figured on the agenda of the 
Conned. 

17th. A communique issued by the Bombay Government os Mahatma Gandhi’S 
health said : “Ur. Gandhi had a better day on the whole on Tuesday, but his 
general condition continues to cause anxiety”. 

A Press Communique from New Delhi slated ; “The Hon. Sir H. P. Mody, 
M. B. b. the Hon. Mr. N. B. Barker and the Hon. Mr. M. 8. Aney having 
tendered their resignations of the offices of Members of the Governor General’s 
Executive Council, H. E. the Governor General has accepted their resigna¬ 
tions’*. 

Sir James Taylor, t. C, L e. Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, died 
in Bombay. 

Id the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Jeremy Bauman, Finance Member, 
replying on behalf of the Homs Member, informed Sir Ztanddio Ahmed that 
40 Conferences and Committee Heelings were convened by the civil departments 
of the Government of India from April, 1942, to Feb. 1. 1943. 

In tbs Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Facial Huq presented the 
Budget. He confined bis observations to the salient features of the Budget. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, discussion on India’s food, fust, drugs 
and cloth situation was continued. 

18th. The following communique was issued by the Bombay Government about 
Mahatma Gandhi’s health t—*’The following is the report on Mr. Gandhi’s 
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condition up to ihiB afternoon :—"Although Mr. Gandhi had a total of 9 hours 
sleep he is not refreshed nor mentally alert. "There is other evidence of 
euremin which is progressive. "The heart action is feebler, "Anxiety as to bis 
condition deepens, Sd. Dr. M. D. D. Gilder. Maj, Gen. K. H. Candis, Dr, B. G. 
Roy, Lt. Ool. M. G. Bhandari, Dr. Bushila Nayar & Lt. Col. B. Z. Shah.” 

A joint statement issued by BIr. BL S. Aney, BIr. N. R. Sarkar and Sir 
H. P. filody said :—"Oar resignations from the Governor-General's Council have 
been announced and ail that we desire to do is to SRy by way of explanation 
that certain differences arose on what wo regarded as a fundamental issue 
(the issue of the action to be taken on Mahatma Gandhi’s fast), and we feit 
we could no longer retain our offices. Wo wish to place on record our 
appreciation of the courtesy and consideration the Viceroy bad extended to us 
throughout the period during which we bad the privilege of being associated 
with him in the Government of the country." 

In the Central Legislative Assembly. Sir Edward Benthall, Transport Member, 
in reply to Sir Ziatiddtn Ahmed declared that the physical damage caused to 
railway assets on tbo B. and N. W. Railway and E, I. Railway as the result of 
the political disturbances amounted in round figures to lie. 16 lakhs and Rs. 
14 lakhs respectively. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a supplementary demand for a gTant for 
the current year amounting to over Re. 3 crorcs was presented by Mr. A. K. 
Fszlul Huq. 

Mr. L. 6. Amery, in answer to a question in the House of Commons, said : 
"I am content to leave the question of interviews with Mr, Gandhi to the 
discretion of the Government of India.” 

19th. The Bombay Government issued a communique re : Mahatma Gandhi’s 
health, which stated inter alia : ‘There is little change in the general condition 
except increasing weakness." 

About 200 leaders, Hindu, Bluslim, Pars] and British from all parts of the 
country met in New Delhi to give expression, as Mr. C. Rnjagopnlachari said, 
"to the feeling in this country that Blahatma Gandhi should be enabled to 
end his last.” 

The drafting Committee of the Conference adopted a resolution urging the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and in view of the reports received about his 
health, the committee resolved to send the draft rceolution to the Viceroy for 
immediate action. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed a resolution requesting the Bengal 
Government to move the Government ol India for the immediate and uncondi¬ 
tional release of Blahatma Gandhi. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, during the general debate on tha 
Railway Budget, Sir Ziauddin Ahmeu suggested that the railways were being 
run neither as a purely business concern nor as a purely public utility 
concern but as a mixture of both and es one or the other according as 
the Government liked. 

29tb. Mr, V. D, Savorkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, suggested, "a 
national appeal to Blahatma Gandhi himself to break bis fast, the only way 
now, which is likely to prove more effective than any other to save his life,” 

The Bombay Government issued the following communique about Mahatma 
Gandhi's condition : "Bfr. Gandhi’s condition has changed considerably for the' 
worse. His condition is very gravo. (Bd). Dr, B. C. Roy, Mai-Gen. R. A 
Candy, Dr, BI. D. D. Gilder, Dr. B. Nayar, Lt. Col. M, G. Bbandan, Lt. Col. 
B. Z, Shah." 

The Private Secretary to the Viceroy sent tt® following reply to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, who communicated the Leaders’ Conference resolution urging 
Mahatma Gandhi’s unconditional release to Lord Linlithgow :—"His Excellency 
asks me to say that be has received and considered the resolution adopted 
by the conference under your chairmanship, of which you were good enough 
to send him a copy today......The attitude of the Government of India to the 

matter of BIr, Gandhi’s fast ie set out clearly and in detail In the communique 
which they issued on Feb. 10.” 

At the L«adeis’ Conference to New Delhi, Dr. M, R, Jaynkar, moving tbs 
resolution urging the unconditional release of BlsbatutB Gandhi, said that his 
plea was that Blahatma Gandhi’s release was essentially necessary in the 
interests ol fairness and justice. 
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21st. The Bombs? Government issued • communique stating that Mabatma 
Gandhi waa entremcl; weak and if the fast was not ended 'without dels?, it 
might be too late to save bis life, 

bn* Tej Bahadur Sapru, st a Press Conference in New Delhi, said : ‘ We 
should be prepared for the worst but 1 should very strongly deprecate any 
demonstration leading to the disturbance of the peace." 

The Standing Committee of the Leaders’ Conference held a discussion in 
New f>elhi, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presiding, on the Viceroy’s reply to the 
resolution passed by the conference with regard to the request for the release 
of Mahatma Gandhi, and unanimously approved a cable to be sent to the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill. 

The annual meeting of the Nnmiamatic Society of India waa held at Jaipur. 
Sir Mirra Ismail, Prime Minister, Jaipur, delivered the inaugural address. 

At a meeting of the Working Committee of the All-Parlies' Sikh Conference 
held at Lahore, under the presidentship of Bardar Baldeo Singh, Development 
Minister, Punjab, the situation created by Mahatma Gandhi’s fast was discussed. 
The meeting decided to send a telegram U) His Excellency the Viceroy 
urging the immediate unconditional release of Mabatma Gandhi in the interests 
of peace and future relations of Great Britain and India, 

22nd. The doctor’s report od Mahatma Gandhi’s condition stated that he rallied 
from a crisis and slept for about 5J brs. 

The Bengal Legislative Council had a brief session when the excess demands 
for a grant of about Rs. 50,000 for 1940-41, presented to the House by Mr. 
A. K, Faxlul Huq. at an earlier meeting came up for consideration. 

An 86-page booklet entitled "Congress Responsibility for the disturbances. 
1942-43” related the troubles which followed "the sanctioning of a mass 
movement by the A. I. C. C. on Aug. 8, 1942.” 

"The "Manchester Guardian ", in Uia course of a leader on Mahatma Gandhi, 
said : "What the India Government and pur government have to consider is not 
merely the barren question as to who is responsible for the disorders of last 
autoron, but the question as to what sort of India with what new and harder 
problems to solve will face us if Mr. Gandhi dies.” 

The Central Legislative Assembly concluded discussion on the motion moved 
by Sir. N. K. Bsrker, "that the situation in this country as regards food, 
fuel, drugs and the production and distribution of standard cloth be taken into 
consideration.'’ 

Id the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a point of constitutional importance was 
raised by Dr, Naltnaksbya Sanyal when he sought on a point of order, a 
ruling from the chair, aa to whether the house had a right to know what 
advice a Minister bad tendered to the governor in relation to a particular matter. 

The Council of Bute held a general discussion on the railway budget,—Sir 
Edward Benlball referred to the manufacture of locomotive* in India, and 
said that the Government bad already decided to manufacture them in India. 
He referred to the recommendations of the Humphrey—Srinivassn Committee. 

23rd. The medical report on Mabatma Gandhi's condition stated that there waa 
no appreciable change to reeotd. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Beathali, the Transport 
Member, Government of India, in the course of the debate on problems of 
post-war reconstruction, indicated the possibility of railways running air 
services in India after the war. 

Id the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr, Kamini Kumar Butt, Leader of the 
official Congress Party, and Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamoddio Hosaaio, 
Leader of the Muslim League Opposition, participated in the general discussion 
of the Budget. t 

Mr. Roosevelt received telegrams from a number of Americana including 
Pearl Buck, asking him to use bis good offices to urge the unconditional 
. release of Mahatma Gandhi and reopening negotiations between British and 
Indian leaders. 

24 th. The medical report on Mahatma Gandhi’s condition stated that Mabatma 
Gandhi's general condition showed a slight improvement. 

Mr. Churchill, replying to the cable sent to him by the Leaders' Conference 
Committee urging Mahatma Gandhi’s immediate release, endorsed the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s policy. 
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Jn the Bengal Legislative Council, general discussion on the Budget was 

°°Tho "'central Legislative Assembly eoncloded discussion on the RsIway 
Budget which waa passed. . , ,, .... 

In the Council of State, the necessity for Riving the executive onlhonty a 
free hand in all matters concerning the prosecution of ,the war was stressed. 

Wtb. The medical report on Mahatma Gandhi's condition stated that he had made 
no further progress. Them was no appreciable change in hie condition. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. 8. Aniory, answering questions in 
the House of Commons, said that the British Government enlirly agreed with 
the decision of the Government of India not to yield to Air. Gaudbi’a efforts 
to enforce his unconditional release. - 

The Bengal Legislative Council concluded gcneml discussion of the Budget. 

In the Central legislative Assembly, the Defence Secretary, Mr. C. N. Trivedi 
introduced a Bill further to amend the Indian Army Act of 1911 and the 
Indian Air Force Act of 1932. 

26th.' Prayers for "all those devoted to the service of India and especially for 
Mr. Gandhi" were offered by the Bishop of Hontiiwork at gt. Martin-in-the*fields. 

Mr. N. It. Ssrkar, who resigned from tbo Viceroy's Executive Council, issued 
a statement regarding bis resignation. 

Mr. tt. R. Haddow, in his presidential address at the annual general meeting 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, explained the attituile of the 
European commercial and industrial interests, ns represented by the Chamber, 
towards the crisis in India as also towards the wider issue of India’s political 
and constitutional future. 

Tho time of the Bengal Legislative Council was occupied with the discussion 
of the aupplcmentary demand for the ourrent year amounting to over Be. 
3 erores presented by the Chief Minister, Air, A, K. Fasslul Huq. 

Plans for a memorial in Britain to Dr. Rnhindra Noth Tagore were discussed 
by the Executive Committee of die Tagore Society, 

A report received from Polghat said that Mr. P, Achutba Marion, i, c. B. 
Collector of Guntur, was appointed Agent-general for India in Washington, 
in succession to Sir G. B. Bajpai. 

27th, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, introducing tho India Budget for 
1943-44, in the Central Legislative Assembly disclosed a revenue deficit of Its, 
94,66 ororee for the current year and a prospective deficit of 60.28 erores 
next yeor on the basis ol existing taxation.—The Flounce Member urged the 
need for economy in personal expenditure. He said that during the war there 
was an obvious alternative to private spending which most |ipwerfutty assisted 
* the war effort—investment in loess of the Government of India ou the 
largest posibie scale. 

The Government of Bombay served on order on the keeper of tbs 
Janmabhoomi Uudranalaya declaring the Press to be forfeited to His Majesty. 
28th, The Bombay Government issued a press communique on Mahatma Gsndhi'a 
condition. "Mr Gandhi’e general condition shows improvement. He is 
alert and in good spirits’." 

The Hargeul Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board observed : "If 
India want* her children to be taught properly, ehe must be prepared to pay 
her teacher* properly or face the alternative which is permanent inferiority in 
the society of civilized nations”. 

A large nuroher of visitors saw Mahatma Gandhi and most of them were 
his personal friends or his own relatives. >• 

March 1943 

Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast on the 3rd, March at 9-34.1.8.T. 
All the six doctors who had been attending on him during his 21 
days fast were present. 

Sir Bijay Prosed Singh Roy, former Revenue Minister, was 
elected President of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Some Associations and Congress Committees wore declared unlawful 
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coder the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act: -The All-India 
Spinners’ Association In College Street and Ashutosh Mukherjee Hoad, 
Calcutta, Burdwao District Congress Committoo, Katwa Sob-divisional 
Congress Committee and Katwa Town Congress Committee (suspended). 

The Council of State held a general discussion on the Budget— 
Sir K. V. Menon dwelt on the orgeat need of mitigating the hard¬ 
ships caused by the rise in prices, especially of foodstuffs. 

Sir II. Usman, Leader of the House, declared: “No restrictions 
have been placed by the Afghan Government specifically against 
Indian traders and nationals in Afghanistan.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab was re-elected President of the All-India Muslim 
League. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Leader 
of the House, indicated the prospect of two more sessions instead of the 
usual Autumn session in September. 

The All-India non-Congress leaders who met in Bombay, expressed * 
the opinion that both the government and the Congress should recon¬ 
sider their policy and their talks with Mahatma Gandhi led them to 
believe that a move for reconciliation would bear fruit 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech at 
Birmingham emphasized the part played by the Dominions and India, 
in the war. 

His Majesty the King' was graciously pleased to approve the 
continuance in office of the Hon. Sir Reginald Maxwell, K g.s.i, C.I.B. 
Home Member, Government of India. 

THb Sargent Committoo appointed by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, made recommendations for a minimum national .scale of 
salaries for teachers in schools of all grades. 

Master Tara Singh, in his presidential address at the 4th. All-India 
AWali Conference observed inter alia: “I deprecate any differences 
between the Hindus and the Sikhs, but I wish to mould the latter 
into a separate political entity with independent thought’*. 

Mr. J. Van Manon, formerly general secretary, Boyal Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, died in Calcutta. 

The Pir Pagaro was sentenced to death by a Martial Law Court, 
for conspiring to wage war against the King. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Tobacco Excise Bill. 

The All-India Indian Christian Conference pat forward the demand 
that a round table conference should be convened immediately in India 
to solve the political problems. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu was released from detention on grounds of health. 

The Pakistan Day was observed on the 23rd. March—Mr. Jinnah 
sent a message to the Muslims of India, stating that the ‘Pakistan 
Scheme* was the final national goal oi Muslim India. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, a Bill to validate marriages 
between Hindus belonging to the same “gotra” or "pravar” and between 
Hindus belonging to different sub-divisions of the same caste was discussed. 

Sardar Gurubnx Naurang, presiding over the 3rd- Pracbar Conference 
of the Sikhs of northern India, observed : The Sikhs as a nation are 
prepared to forego all their claims to communal representations at the 
altar of nationalism if the Muslims and others also give up their 
pUim* and the communal award......ceases to exist.*’ 
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Mr. 8. Satyamurfci died in Madras. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hnq resigned his office as Chief Minister of Bengal. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal brought into, 'force Sec. 93 of 
the Government of India Aofc, 1935, and took upon himself the 
administration of the Province. 

In the Council of State, Gonarol Sir Alan Hartley said that the 
Government were considering the extension of the Indian Air Training 
Corps to four of the universities besides Aligarh. 

lit In the communique issued by the Bombay Government on Mnbatma 
Gandhi’s condition, it was stated thnt he was in good spirits,—It was the 21st. 
day of Mahatma Gandhi's f*st. 

Dr. If. H. Ku, leader of the OhineBe Educational Mission, addressing Press 
correspondents in Delhi, said: ‘Our mission is simple. The Generalissimo 
has sent us here, in response to the kind invitation of B, E. the Viceroy, 
representing the Government and people of India, to make a first-hand study 
of various educational and cultural institutions throughout India,” 

The food position in Bombay wits reviewed at a meeting of the Food Advisory 
Council, Bombay. Mr. H. F. Knight, Adviser to the Governor, presided. 

Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of the U. P. in an appeal (n connexion with 
Red Cross week, said that the U. P. should aim at collecting Be. 30 lakhs 
during the year 1945. 

In the Bind Legislative Assembly, the general discussion nf the budget 
concluded.—Tbo Premier and Finance Minister, Sir Ghnlsm Hussain 
Uidayatitllah, replying to the debate, rebutted the charge that the revenue 
return* had been underestimated. 

Mr. Byed Nunsher Ali, ex-Mlnister, was elected speaker of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 

In tlie Orissa legislative Assembly, Pandit Godavari* Misra, Finance 
Minister, hi presenting the Budget, disclosed a deficit of Ra 3,81 lakh* in the 
Budget estimate for 11U3-44. 

2nd. The Central Legislative A»»embty agreed to Sir Edward Benthall's 

resolution recommending certain interim changes ( as wartime arrangement ) 
in the convention of 1924, separating Railway Finance from General Finance, 

In the Council of State, an adjournment motion by Mr, A Imam seeking to 
discuss “the unsatisfai'tory arrangement between H. M. Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India regarding defence expenditure 1 ' wo* disallowed by the President, 
Bir David Devadmm, on the ground that the subject could he disoussed during 
the general debate on the new Budget, 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Bingh Boy, former Revenue Minister, was elected President 
of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

3rd. Mahatma Gandhi broke hiB fast at 0. 34. I.B.T. All the six doctors who had 
been attending on him during bis 21 days’ fast ware present. Besides the 
doctors, only inmates of the detention camp were present. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr, Bnntoflh Kumar Basu. Minister 
for Public Health and Local Self-Government introduced the Bengal Vagrancy 
Bill, whereby Government proposed to take power* to oollcct all genuine 
vagrants and plaee them lo hornet established by tile Government, 

ibe Central Legislative Assembly passed Mr. Molid. Abdul Gani's Bill to 
provide for the belter administration of Muslim wakfs in Delhi Piovluce as 
reported and amended by the Joint committee. Two amendment* by the 
mover were also incorporated. 

The Bind Legislative Assembly passed by 24 vote* to 8, a non official 
resolution on Pakistan moved by Mr, G, M. Syod, a member of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Muslim League. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, when the Bill introduced by the Revenue 
Minister to amend the Non-Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary Provisions) Act 
lj*40 came up for consideration, the President after consulting the Opinions 
Minister-in-charge and party leaders, postponed consideration of the Bill. 

The following Associations and Congress Committees were declared unlawful 
under the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act:—The All-India 8i>tI)ner^^ , 
Association in College Street and Ashutosi* Mukherjee Ro ad, Calcutta, Bu rdwaa 
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District Congress Committee, Ketwa Subdivisions! Congress Committee and 
Kstwa Town Congress Committee (suspended) 

Haripala Congress office (Hooghly Diatrict) known u the "Haripal Kalyan 
Saugba” wa* declared aa a place used “ior the purpose ol unlawful association”. 

4Lb. To the Punjab Legislative Assembly, supplementary estimates of expenditure 
for the current year, aggregating Be. 2^38,00,000 were presented by Sir ilanohar 
La!, Finance Minister. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Mr, Govind Deehmoth’s Reciprocity 
Bill providing that persons domiciled in any British possession shall be 
entitled only to such rights and privileges aa regards entry, travel, 
residence, acquisition, holding and disposal of property, educational facilities, 
franchise, the bolding of putilio office or the carrytug on of any occupation, 
business, trade or profession in British India aa are accorded by the law 
or administration of such possession to persons of Indian origin. 

5th. In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, Sir Blanobar lal. Finance Minister 
anticipated a surplus of Ka. 0 lakhs in tho current years on the basis of the 
revised estimates and a likely surplus of Be. 50 lakhs in the coming year. 

In the Orissa legislative Assembly, the Budget propssls were discussed, - 

Tbs Bengal legislative Council passed a non-official resolution urging the 
allotment of “sufficient funds” in next year's Budget “for small Irrigational 
projects" in E. and N, Bengal “for the purpose qf reclaiming cultivable waste 

' lands.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, strong support for the Budget proposals 
was erpressed by Sir Henry Riehordaou, leader of the European group, openiog 
the general debate on the Budget. 

6th. The Council of State held a general discussion on the Budget.—Sir K. E. 
Msnon dwelt on the urgent need of mitigating the hardships caused by the 
rise to prices, especially ol foodstuffs. 

Sir M. Usman, I>eader of the House, declared : “No restrictions have been 
imposed by the Afghan Govern meat specifically against Indian traders and 
nationals ia Afgsniatan. 

7th. Mr. M. A, Jinnah was re-elected President of the All-India Muslim League. 

At the session of the All-India Muslim League Council, the Secretary of the 
League announced in New Delhi, that all Provincial Leagues had unanimously 
recommended Mr. Jimiah’s name for the presidentship. The Council thereupon 
re-elected Mr. Jinnah as President. 

Dr. B. C. Boy, presiding at a meeting of the staff and students of the Caicutls 
University in observance of the Thanks-giviog Day for the successful termination 
of Mahalmaji’s fast, revealed what Mahatma Gandhi had said after the fast was over : 

“I do not know why Providence has saved me on this occasion. Possibly, it is 
because he bas some more mission for me to fulfil.” 

At the meeting of the Muslim League Council in New Delhi, the position of the 
Muslim members of the Punjab Legislative Assembly in relation to the League 
was explained by the Punjab Premier. Lt, Col. Malik Khizar Hay at Khan, 

gib. The Central Legislative Assembly rejected without a division Sardar Sant 
Singh's motion to disease the repressive policy of the government.'’ 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, Mr. Abdul Matin Cbandhuri, Finance 
Minister, disclosed an estimated revenue deficit of Re. 10,10,000 in introducing 
the Assam Budget for 1913-44. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the food situation was discussed, when the 
Government policy in this regard was criticised. 

9th. Ia the Bengal Legislative Council, a statement renewing the food situation in 
the province was made by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Commerce 
and Labour, when the discussion on the resolution tabled by the Muslim League 
opposition relating to Ibe problem of food supply wsa resumed. 

in the Central Legislative Assembly, the prospect of two more sessions instead 
of the usual Autumn session in September was indicated by Sir Sultan Ahmed, 
Leader of the Bouse. 

10th. The Centra! Legislative Assembly rejected by thirty nine votes to twenty four 
the cut motion moved by Mr, Yusuf Haroon, Muslim League member from Sind, 
to discuss the administration of Martial Lew in Bind. 

In the Council ol State, replying to Mr. Hooeain Imam’s supplementary 

0 
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?ueation, Sir Mahomed Usman, Member far Post* and Air Service*, gave the 
oilswing assurance: ‘"The question of protecting the best interests of the 
Muslim and other minority communities in my departments it under the active 
consideration of tbe Government. . 

The Gounoii of State resumed discussion of Mr. Dalai’s resolution relating to 
the utilization of sterling balances held in London. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, general discussion of tbe Budget was 
initiated by Mr. Baiayanath Mukhorji. 

The authorities of the Oalcutta University received a letter from the Educa¬ 
tional Commissioner, Government of India, asking them to recommend 5 or 6 
post-graduate students who would like to go to China under tbe Government of 
India's scheme for the exchange of research students between Universities in 
Obina and India, 

The All India Leaders, who met in Bomlwy at the residence of Mr, M. R. 
Jayakar, issued the following statement:—"We are of opinion that the deplorable 
events of the last few months require n reconsideration of their policy both by 
the Government and the Congress. The recent talks which some of us have 
had with Gandltiji lead us to believe that a move for reconciliation at the 
present juncture will bear fruit." 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in a statement to the Press said: "The resolution 
regarding Pakistan passed by the Muslim League majority in the Sind Assembly 
is an indication of a general policy which is likely to be followed by those few 
legislatures and those local or district representative institutions which the 
Muslim Leagues or Muslims in general may happen .to hold in their grip," 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the House rejected by 92 to 78 votes, 
the Muslim League opposition’s amendment wliieli sought to censure the 
Government for its alleged failure to tnaklc satisfactorily die food situation in 
tbe province. 

In the Assam Legislative Council, a statement on the rice position in AeRam 
was made by Sir M. Snadulla, Premier, replying to a debate raised through a 
resolution moved by Mr. Satyendra Mouau Labiry who urged stoppage of 
export of rice from the province. 

11th. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, was asked In the House of 
Commons about tbo Conferences of nomOongresa leaders at Delhi and Bombay.— 
Mr. Amery said : 'T have no statement to make regarding this, which, so 
far as I know, has not yet been communicated to the Government of India." 

. In the Bengal Legislative Council, tbe desirability of the government making 
their decision on the recommendation of tho Floud Commission and giving effect 
to it within the next financial year was urged. 

The Bengal Government in a Press nato declared categorically that there 
would be no statutory maximum price for wholesale transactions in paddy or rice. 

The Centra! Legislative Assembly began the debate ou the first reading of 
the Finance Bill, 

12th. Mr. L. 8. Amery, Seoretary of State for Indio, in a speech at Birmingham 
emphasized the part played by the Dominions and India in the war. 

Tributes to Mahatma Gandhi were paid by the M. P.'s, Mr. Rhys Davies, Mr, 
Samuel Silverman and Mr, W. G. Cove and by the novelists, Vera Brittain 
and Ethel Mattnin, at a Press Luncheon Conference held by the Committee of 
Indian Congressmen in Britain, in London. 

The Bengal Legislative Council adopted a non-official resolution urging that 
90 p. c. of the expenditure on civil defence measures in tho province be met 
from Central revenues. Tho Governor was requested to make a representation to 
the Government of India. t> 

Tho Budget debate in the Assam Assembly concluded, 

Mr. J. Jones, Chairman of the Indian Tea Association, addressing that body’* 
annua) meeting in Calcutta, said : “Despite difficulties arising out of the war, 
tea gardens of N, E. India produced tbo greatest orop that has ever been made 
end also maintained the high standard of manufacture which was established 
when crops were smaller.” 

A Communique stated : "His Majesty the King has boon graciously pleased to 
approve the continuance in office of the Hon, Bir Reginald Maxwell, K.O B.I..O.J.E., 
Homo Member in the Government of India for a further period." 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, on the resumption of the debate on lha 
1st. reading of the Finance Bill, Bir Ziauddin Ahmed commented on tho 
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preference shown to the textile industry by the supply department at the 
expense o! other Industries particularly leather. 

13th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fnzlul Huq, Chief Minister, 
announced the decision of the Government of Bengal to set up a permanent 
Court for adjudication of labour disputes, as was done in Bombay. 

Proposals for supplementary grants, to meet excess expenditure in a few 
departments in 1942-13, were approved at a meeting of the Standing Finance 
Committee held in Now Delhi—Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member to the 
Government of India, presiding. 

The Sargent Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Education 
to consider the question of training, recruitment and condition of service of 
teaohers, made recommendations for a minimum national scale of salaries for 
teachers in schools of all grades, both in the rural and urban areas, and for 
employing only qualified and well trained teachers in the schools.—'The report 
was forwarded to Provincial Governments for action. 

The Select Committee appointed by the Orissa Legislative Assembly approved 
tho OrisBa TJnivereity Bill with certain important changes. 

14th. Master Tara Singh, in his presidential address at the 4tb, All-India Akalli 
Conference held at Bbowanigarh ( Patiala State ), observed t tt I deprecate any 

• difference between the Hindus ana the Sikhs, but I wish to mould the latter 
into a separate political entity with independent thought. Certain Hindus, 
with the backing of A powerful press, like to dominate Sikh politics and they 
cannot brook auy independent thinking on our part. The Azad Punjab scheme 
will free the Hindus and the Sikhs alike from the shackle of Muslim 
domination. I am prepared to give up the scheme only if the Hindus convince 
me of its negative value to them.” 

15th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, an authoritative statement on commu¬ 
nal representation in Use services of the Supply Department was made by 
Mr. F. A. Mnckeown, Joint Secretary, when the debate on the first reading of 
the Finance Bill was resumed. 

A Press Note from New Delhi Bnid 2 “It has been decided to create several 
posts of Regional Food Commissioners for the better co-ordination and control 
of food supplies all over India, including the Indian States, and to assist all 
governments in the application of the All-India places for dealing with food 
matters. This decision is the result of unanimous recommendation made to the 
Government at the 2nd. All-India Food Conference held here in February," 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the decisions of the Government of 
Bengal on the I,snd Revenue Commissioner's recommendations were announced 
by Mr. P. N, Banerjee, Revenue Minister.—The Commission had recommended 
the abolition of Permanent Settlement and acquisitions by the State of all 
rent-receiving interests with a view to bringing the cultivators directly under 
the government. 

16th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Dr, B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, 
replying to charges of government “extravagance" in the use of paper, pointed 
out that, while shortage of paper did exist, there was no acute suffering. . He 
gave figures of publication in England and India and said that, while in 
England in 1340,11,000 publications were issued, the figure for India was 15,000. 

17th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, by 48 votes to 21, the 1st. reading of 
the Finance Bill was passed. The motion that the Bill be taken into 
consideration was passed. 

When the House resumed discussion of the Bill, Dr, P, N. Banerjee, Leader, 
Nationalist Party complained that the Finance Member’s reply in the 
question of sterling balance was unsatisfactory and asked that a committee of 
the House bo appointed to place Itself in toneh with the current* of thought 
•broad and safeguard the interests of the country. 

Mr. T. 8, Pillay, Joint Secretary, Commerce Department, following the 
recommendations of the International Tea Committee that the existing 
international tea agreement among tea producers be extended beyond March 
81, 1343, for the, period of hostilities and two financial years thereafter, a Bill 
was introduced in the Central Assembly to make necessary amendment to 
the Tea Control Act, 1338. 

The death occurred at the Presidency General Hospital, Calcutta of Mr. 
John Tan Manes, iormely General Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
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18 th. Mr, L. 8. Amerv, Beoretary of State for India was asked If be had 
considered the report of the Bombay Conference of Non-Con Kress Leaders 
and what response had been made to their plea.—He replied : “The resolution 

fused by the Bombay Conference con tempi sled an approach to the Viceroy. 

an not aware that any such approach has yet been made. Meantime, I 
am not prepared to make any further statement on the matter of the resolution". 

Mr. M. S. Aney, addressing the Yeotmal District Association, et Yeotras!, 
•aid: “I Btand today for the same principles and the same line of action 
that I stood for when I accepted office, and I believe it is necessary to 
co-operate with the Government in the war tOorts to'defeat the Axis Powers.” 

A Bind Government Communique stated: “The Pir Pagaro has been 
sentenced to death by a Martial Law Court on a charge of conspiring to 
• ' wage war against the King,” 

Mr. A, O. Sen, President, Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, presiding 
over the annual meeting of that body in Calcutta, discussed the position 
regarding Bupply of foodstuffs, pariieulaly rice and alta. 

The Central Assembly passed the Finance Bill without division, after 
agreeing to official amendments of minor character. 

Sir Purushottamdas, Chairman of the Imperiat Indian Citizenship Association, 
addressed a letter to the Government of India regarding Ceylon’s request for 
Indian labour. 

19tb. Sir Mnharaj Singh, delivering his presidential speech at the 25th. Bosiion 
of the All-Indio Conference of Indian Christians, in Now Delhi, said: I 
feel oven at this late stage that a small Conference of Hindu, Muslim, Indian 
Christian, Sikh and Pare! leaders should be convened to deal with the 
present political situation, for there cannot bo peace in India or full co-opera¬ 
tion in the war effort while thousands of our follow countrymen are in 
detention and sabotage continues”. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed all demands for grants under 
police, publio health, education (other than European) and medical. The out 
motions,were either lost or withdrawn. 

SOth, The Rt Hon. Sir John Colville, Governor-Designate of Bombay, arrived in 
Karachi, 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed tho Tobacco Excise Bill by 42 
votes to 23. The Muslim League and Nationalists voted ngaint the Bill. 

A number of questions wore put in tho Assembly, on the appointment of 
Mai Gen. Wood as Administrator-General, Eastern Frontier Communications 
In Mar. 1942. 

The Oouncil of State hold a 2 min. sitting when the Secretary laid on the 
table the Indian Finance Bill, the Tobacco Excise Bill and the Vegetable Product 
Excise Bill, as passed by the Assembly. 

Tho All-India Indian Christian 'Conference, in New Delhi, put forward 
the demand that a round table conference should be convened immediately 
in India to solve the constitutional problems. 

Slst In response to request made to him by newspaper editors for a round¬ 
table conference to review the working of tho A. I. N, E. O, resolution of October 
1942, the Minister for Home Affaire, Bind, convened a Conference at 
Karachi at which all the editors of Karachi newspapers and the Provincial 
Frees Adviser were present. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who was released from detention on grounds of health, 
arrived at Paroakuti. 

22nd, The Government of Madras Issued a Press Communique detailing 
their budget estimates for 1943-44. 

in the Bengal Legislative Council, tho question of rice shortage was again raised. 
In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, Malik Iihizr Hyat Khan Tiwaoa, 
Premier, declared: "I stand by tho commitments made by my predecessor, 
the late Sir Bikander Hyat Khan. 

2Srd. Mr. M. A, Jinusb. in a message to the Muslims of India on Pakistan 
Day says ; "Today f Alar. 23) is a day of great aignificonee to Muslim India. 
On this auspicious day, 8 years ago, was declared at Lahore, for the first time 
authoritatively from the platform of the - All-India Muslim League the 
?« J £ , * t ? onai of Muslim India, which later on came to be known si 

the Pakistan scheme”. 
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Sir John Colville, Governor-designate of Bomb*; arrived in Bombay. ' 

Ilia Central Legislative Assembly carried without a division the motion of 
the War Transport Member, Sir Edward Bentball, for the election of a 
Committee of 9 to serve with tbe war Transport and Finance Memben, 
and tbe Financial Commissioner, Railways, to consider matters arising out 
of Clause iv of tbe Railway Convention resolution adopted by the Mouse 
earlier in tbe seaBoo. 

Tbe test of the Viceroy's reply to Sir Tej Bahadur Ssprn, which was 
communicated by the latter to Sir. M. R. Jayakar, formed the subject 
matter of prolonged difcnssion at Mr. Jayakar’s place is Bombay, when 
Mr. K. M. Munshi and Mr. Bbutabbai Desai were present. 

Mr. B. B. Suhrawardy, presiding at a meeting of the Muslim community in 
observance of tbe Pakistan Day in Calcntta, expressed the hope that after 
his fast, Mahatma Gandhi would throw ail bia weight in favour of an 
agreement between Hindus and Muslims. 

In tbe Bengal Legislative Council, a four-day debate on the food situation 
In the Province concluded, when the Bouse, by 16 to 15 votes, passed * 
Government party member’e amendment on tbe subject. 

In tiie Bengal Legislative Assembly, what be described as a motion of censure 
of the Bengal Ministry, was moved on behalf Of tbs Muslim League Opposition 
by Mr. Tamizuddio Khan, ex-klinieter, when the demand lor • grant under 
General Administration was taken up. 

14th. Io the Central Legielative Assembly, Mr. Hnssainbhai Lalji sought leave for 
an adjournment motion to disenes "'the urgent necessity” to impress on H. M. G, 
tiie importance of keeping in close contact with India in the same way as they 
were keepiog in contact with the Dominions, Allies and friends in the matter 
of the future management of exchange and international currency before agree¬ 
ments were arrived at. 

Sir John Colville was sworn in as Governor of Bombay. The Chief Justice of 
Bombay, Sir John Beaumont admin iatered the oath; 

In thn Council of State, the attention of the Government was drawn to the 
Viceroy's remark in one of his letters to Mahatma Gandhi, which stated: “Yon 
may rest assured that tbe charges against tbe Congress will have to be met 
sooner or later and it will then be for you and your colleagues to clear yourselves 
before tbe world if you can”. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, giving impressions of bis tour in an interview 
■aid: "American interest in the Indian problem is extremely keen and the 
Americans are deeply sympathetic towards Indian aspirations, but their know¬ 
ledge of tbe factors of the Indian situation is neither deep nor accurate”. . 

25th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. T. T. Krishnamacbar' moved bis 
resolution recommending drastic revision of the Government's policy on the 
treatment of political prisoners and detenus and asking that members of tbe 
Central Legislature should be allowed to visit prisons and interview political 
prisoners so that they could draw attention to the inconveniences and restrictions 
imposed on these prisoner* with a view to eliminating them; 

In the direct election to the Bengal Council, 5 candidates belonging to the 
Muslim League were declared elected. 

In the Council of State, the Indian Finance Bill as passed by the Lower 
Bouse, came up lor consideration. 

26tb. In the 'Central Legislative Assembly, a Bill to validate marriages between 
Hindus belonging to the same “Gotra" or "Braver” and between Hindus 
belonging to different subdivisions of the same caste was discussed on a motion by 
tbe mover, Ur. Govind Deshmukh, who asked for its reference to a select 
committee. 

Kardar Gurbux Singh Nauring, s Sikh leader of Lahore, presiding over tba 
Third Prachar Conference of the Sikhs of Northern India at Paontn Sahib, 
observed : "The Sikhs as a nation are prepared to forego all their claims to 
communal representation at tbe altar of nationalism if the Muslima and others 
also give up their communal claims, and the communal award, which la tbe 
biggest block in the path of nationalism, ceases to exist”. 

In the Bengal Legielative Assembly, Mr. Fazlul Huq, replying to a 
said that two women were killed as a result of practice shooting in the 
ares in Booarpur Than*. 24-Pareannsi District. 

The Council of State passed the Finance Bill by 20 rotes to 32, 


question, 

evacuated 
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27th. The position ot the Bengal Ministry was discussed at a meeting o! the 
working committee ol the Bengal Provincial Hindu Maiuuabba, held in Calcutta, 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee presiding. 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, replying to the question standing in the 
name of Mr, Jagannath Misra (Congress), Mr. Pyari Shankar Roy, Parliamentary 
Secretary, stated that Mr. Biawanath Du, leader of the Orissa Assembly 
Congress Party had sent a motion of no-confidence in Die Ministry from 
Berbampora jail. 

The iGlh annual session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry which met in New Delhi, with Mr. O. L. Mehta, President, in the 
Chair, passed three resolutions put from the choir on the political situation, 
India's participation iu international conferences and the sate of Indian silver 
in England. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, by a majority of 20 votes, a cut motion 
mo?«4 by Mr. K. A. Hamilton (European group) in connexion with the budget 
demand under the head “Extraordinary charges in India’ 1 , censuring the 
Government for alleged failure to deal with black markets and speculation in 
hoarding of foodstuffs was rejected.—The voting being 109 to 99, 

SSth. Mr. 8. Satyamurtl died In Madras. 

A surplus of Rs. 81 lakhs was estimated in the Bihar Government Budget 
for 1943-44. 

iBth. Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq resigned his office as Chief Minister of Bengal, His 
resignation was accepted by fl, K. the Governor, 

In tile Central Legislative Assembly, Air. J. A. Mackeown, Joint Secretary 
Supply Deportment told Air, K. 0. Neogy that the Government of India had 
instructed the Indian Supply Aiision in Washington to endeavour two power 
alcohol plants on Lend-Lease terms. The policy of tho Government of India 
was to encourage the production of power alcohol. 

In the Council of Sta e, replying to o question by R. B. Lala Ram Saran Das, 
General Sir Alan Hartley, Deputy Commander-in-chief, India, said that the 
Government were considering the extension of the Indian Air Training Corps 
to four other Universities besides Aligarb, in 1943, and it was expected that this 
would be done immediately. The Council adopted the Tobacco Excise Bill ss 
passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

The Central Assembly resumed the debate on Sir Sultan Ahmed’a motion 
for reference to joint committee of the Hindu Intestate Succession Bill. 


80th. In the House of Commons, there was a large gathering of members for the 
debate on tho general situation in India,—Tlie debate took place on a series 
of format Government motions asking the House to approve the continuances 
in force, for a further 12 montliB, of the proclamations mado under See. 93 
of the Government of India Act, by which emergency regimes were established 
in 6 Indian Provinces towards the end of 1939 following on the resignations 
' of Congress Ministries soon after the outbreak o! the war,—'The Secretary of 
State, Air. Arnery said: “The resolutions before tho House concern only 
6 out of 4 provinces of India. In the remaining 6 provinces, Indian 
Ministers responsible to the Indian Legislatures control a vast majority 
of tho subjects affecting tho daily life of their feliow citizens. 
It is only in provinces controlled by the Congress Party organization that 
seif-Government was suspended by the order of the so-called High Command of 
the Congress Party in Oct. 1939. The consequent emergency provisions properly 
come before this House for a periodic review and ate’under constant review by 
the Viceroy and the Governor concerned". ' 

The deadlock created by the resignation of Mr, A. K, Fazlul Huq, Chief 
Minister, Bengal, remained unsolved. Air. Huq bod an interview with the 

Governor after which the seven Allnisters met the Governor when the whole 
situation was reviewed from ail aspeetB. 

Khwaja Sir Nozimuddin, Leader of the Muslim League Parliamentary Party, 
saw the Governor and had a long discussion with him. ’ 

The Central Legislative Assembly agreed without a division to refer the Hindu 
Intestate Succession Bill to a joint select committee of both Houses consisting of 
18 members. 6 


The Council of State adopted the official Bill to amend further the Indian 
Tea Control Act as passed by the Assembly. 
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Bl»t. A communique from the Government House, Oateutt*, announced: "The 
Governor of Bengal ha* brought into force the provisions of Bee. 93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and has taken upon himself the administration 
of the province," 


April 1943 

His Excellency the ,Vioeroy declined to grant facilities to Mr. 0, 
Bajagopaloohari and other leaders to meet Mahatma Gandhi. 

HiB Excellency the Governor of Bengal, in pursuance of a Proclamation 
issued by him under see, 93 of the Government of India Act, 
authorised the estimate of expenditure for 1943-44, 

The Central Legislative Assembly concluded its Budget Session. 

The Council of State ooncluded its Budget Session after adopting 
the Military Prisons Bill, the Trade Marks Bill and the Muslim 
Personal Law ( Shariat) Application Aab Amending Bill as passed by 
the Central Legislative Aasombiy. 

Mr. Bajagopalaohari issued a statement, on the Viceroy's reply to 
the memorandum of the delegation of the Leaders' Conference, which 
said : “The Conference hoped that this would lead to a solution of 
the Indian problem.” 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr, Amery, in the oourse of a reply 
in the House of Commons, Baid : "There would be great objections to 
consultations with the Congress leaders without a definite .assurance 
and guarantee of a different line of conduct of their part.” 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin accepted His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal's invitation to form a Ministry. 

The Standing Committee of.the Chamber of Princes met in New 
Delhi, under the Chairmanship of the Jam Sahib, Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, 

The Federal Court bald that the Defence of India Buie 26 was invalid. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, told a questioner in 
the House of Commons, that he bad no statement to make concerning 
the Indian Legislation in South Africa. 

The Bill* to restrict the purchase of landa by Indians in Natal 
and the Transvaal passed its third reading in the South African Assembly. 

A new Ministry was formed in Bengal, with Khwaja Sir Nazimnddin 
as Chief Minister. The Ministers of whom seven were Muslims and 
six Hindus, took their oaths of office. 

General Smuts declared- emphatically that ■ the Union Government 
was determined to proceed with the Indian Bill and place it on statute. 

The open session of the All-India Muslim League met in New 
Delhi, under the presidentship of Mr. M. A.' Jinnah. 

The All-India Muslim League adopted a resolution empowering the 
President, Mr. Jinnah, to take till the next session of the League 
every step he might consider necessary to further the object of the 
Muslim League. 

The Woman's Branch of the Muslim League reaffirmed their faith in 
Pakistan and assured Mr. Jinnah of their full support. 

In a Communique issued by the Government of India it was stated : 
“The Legislation introduced in South Africa by the Union Government 
to extend the so-called interim Act in the Transvaal for a period of 
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ihrae years and to apply similar provisions to Natal has now passed 
all its stages. The Government of India oannot but regard this news 
with profound regret and scorn.” 

An Ordinance Validating the action already taken under the Defence 
of India Rule 26 and amending the D. I. Aob was published in 
New Delhi. 

In a resolution passed by the All-India Momin Conference in New Delhi, 
the claim that it represented the 4^ crores of Momins and that no 
other party or organization had any right to Topresent them was put 
forward. 

lit. His Excellency the Viceroy declined to grant facilities to Mr. Rajagopolachari 
and other leaders to meet Mahatma Gandhi because there was “no reason to 
believe that Mr. Gandhi is say more ready now than he was at an earlier stage 
to repudiate the policy as the result of which the Congress leaders are at present 
under detention*'. 

A Calcutta Garotte * Extraordinary stated: “The Governor of Bengal has in 
pursuance of the proclamation issued by him under Bee. 93, of the Government 
of India Act. authorized the estimate of expenditure for 1943-44". 

Mr. A. K. Faztnl Huq, in a statement to the Press explained the Progressive 
Coalition Party’s conception of the principles on which an all Parties Govern¬ 
ment in the province should bo based. 

2nd. The Central Legislative Assembly concluded its Budget Session. 

Mr. R, L. Nopany, presiding at the annual meeting of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Calcutta, reviewed the economic situation in the country. 

Mr. A. K. Fozlul Huq. in a statement, said: “I am surprised by the 
Gnzalte.notification published regarding our resignation that my resignation has 
been accepted with effect from the 29tb March. This is contrary to facts'’. 

tod. The Council of Stato concluded its Budget ScsRion after adopting the Military 
Prisons Bill, the Trade Marks Bill and the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) 
Application Act Amendment Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Snknrlal Balabhai, addressing the annual general meeting of the Ahmeda- 
bsd Millowners 1 Association, at Abmedabad, stated that the textile industry during 
the yeat had enjoyed a spell of prosperity, 

4th, A Press Note from New Delhi said: “The Grow More Food" campaign which 
was launched last year resulted in ou increase of the area cultivated with food 
grains by over 8,00,000 acres' 

Sir Azizul Hnquo, High Commissioner for India la London, arrived In 
Calcutta from Hazariliagh. 

A Press Note from Now Delhi announced : “The New Indian Standard 
'Time is to continue for the duration of the war," 

8th. A donation of Bs. 4,12,902 subscribed by the people of Britain, in aid of 
Cyclone relief, was presented to H. E, the Governor of Bengal by Sir Aziz-ul 
Boquo, High Commissioner for India in London at a meeting of the Central 
Cyclone Relief Committee held at Government House, Calcutta. 

Mr. Rajsgopalacharl issued a statement on the Viceroy’s reply to the memo¬ 
randum of the delegation of the Leaders' Conference. He staled inter alia,— 
"The Viceroy’s reply to our memorandum in rejecting our request for 
permission to see Gandliiji must cause profound diaappointment-throughout the 
country. Since we ware denied the opportunity of a personal discussion with 
H. E. and It was not possible to anticipate the points urged in H. E.’s reply, 

It becomes necessary to issue this statement......The Conference hoped that 

this would lead to a solution of tho Indian problem.” 

The All-India Kisan Conference passed a resolution criticizing tho Viceroy’s 
action in refusing permission to leaders to meet Mahatma Gandhi and urging 
the release of the Mahatma and other Oongrees leaders for a Congress-League 
settlement for establishing a national government, 

Mr. V, D, Sovarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
statement to the Press, obsorved : ‘There ie no question of Mr. Amery taking 
shelter behind the extreme views expressed by tho_Hindu Mahasabha regarding 
Indian nationaUjm.’’ 6 6 
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6th, The Indian sitnation was debated $n the House of Lords on a series of 
government motions to approve the 12 months’ extension of the proclamations 
under the Government of India Act in reference to six Indian provinces, Similar 
motions were approved by the House of Commons, 

Prof. Laski. writing in "Reynolds News”, under the caption "Indian Danger”, 
said t "I don’t think it is either legitimate or wise for the British Government 
to place the whole responsibility for the present deadlock on Mr. Gandhi,” 

5th. The Teport of Mr. Justice F. N. Broome on Indian infiltration in Durban 
was tabled in the South African Assembly, and a special meeting of the Union 
Cabinet was held to consider questions arising from the report. 

8th. A Communique from New Delhi stated : “The Government of India have 
{earnt with regret that the Government of South Africa have announced their 
intention to extend the interim Act in the Transvaal and to apply similar 

? revisions in Durban and possibly elsewhere in NbIrI, The Government of 
ndia had addressed a representation to the Union Government in respect of 
the Transvaal Act and_ bad asked for an opportunity to comment on any 
proposals which the Union Government might be considering for the purpose 
of minimising transfers of property between Europeans and Indians in Natal. 
They observe with concern that the Union Government have hound themselves 
unable to comply with either of their requests. They have aadressed a further 
urgent communication to the Union Government and anxiously await the 
Government’s reply." 

8th. Begum Azad, wife of Manleiia Abul Kainm Azad, died in Calcutta. 

Mr.-:Amery, Secretary of State for India, replying to a question in the House 
of Commons, said it should not be necessary for him to repeat his previous 
sssuraiice that efforts of Indian political leaders to find a measure of agreement 
continue to be welcomed by His Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy. He 
made it clear the other day that there would be great objection to consultations 
with the Congress leaders without a definite assurance and guarantee of a 
different line of conduct on their part, and the leaders had been meeting frequently 
though he regretted without agreement. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said : “The Indian Government have been 
Invited through their Agent-general in Washington to send a email number 
technical and expert representatives to a conference to be convened in America by 
the U. S. Government by the end of April for an exploratory examination of 
post-war problems regarding foodstuffs and other essentia! agricultural products 
including problems of outritioo.” 

10th. Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth, in his presidential address at the Jwslpur 
{ Hsrdwar ) Hindu Babha Conference, criticized the policy and programme of 
the Hindu Mahasabha, The Raja in the course of bis address observed: ‘Tt is 
clear that the British Government does not want to transfer power, and the 
recent refusal of the Viceroy to allow any personal contaot with Mahatma 
Gandhi has brought into bold relief their pre-determined decision to rule out, as 
long as possible, auy approach to reconciliation.” 

The Minister of Interior, Mr. Lawrence, introduced a bill in the House of 
Assembly which proposed to impose restrictions on the acquisition end occupation 
of land by Asiatics in Natal and to reimpoHo for a further period the restric¬ 
tions on trading by Asiatics in Transvaal.—The Bill passed the first reading. 

Mr. IS. M. Munsbi, in a Press statement, said : Mr, Amery’s reply to Mr. 
Graham White in the House of Commons bears the usual characteristics of Mr, 
Amery's statements.” 

llth. 20 economists of India including Mr. V, G. Kale, Mr. K. T, Shah, Mr. 
C. N. Vakeel, and Mr. D. R, Gadgil, issued a statement from Bombay, which 
said: “Inflation is the most inequitable way of distributing the war burden 
and usually involves large transfers of wealth from the poorer end the middle 
classes to the richer classes. It is also undesirable because it increases the cost 
of war and impure the war effort by hindering production.” 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, declaring open the second session of the All 
Bengal Economic Conference, urged that in any plan for future world reconstruc¬ 
tion, it was essential that India should be given full political and economic 
freedom to evolve a balanced economy by • more rapid process of industri¬ 
alisation. 

7 
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Mm. Violet Alva, Organizing Secretary of the All India Christian Conference, 
was arrested at Obaupathi under the Defence of India Rules. 

ltt£. The Natal Indian Congress submitted a statement to the Minister of the 
Interior, Mr. Lawrence, urging the Government not to introduce •'segrecntioa 
measures.” The introduction of "pegging" legislation would be totally in* 
consistent with the principles of the Atlantic Charter, with the democratic 
system of Government and with Government’s obligations under the 
Capo-town Agreement. 

Dr. Radha Kumnd Mukhnrjee, presiding over the All-India National 
Educational Conference at Hardwar, said that national education should 
minister to the moral and material needs of the nation in consonance with its 
indigenous ideals and traditions. National education must be rooted in the 
heritage of the past, 

18th. An announcement from Government House, Calcutta, aaid : “The Governor 
of Bengal today received Khwaja Sir Naetmuddin and informed him that, 
with a view to his being able to revoke the Proclamation under sec, 93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, lie would welcome his assistance in forming a 
Ministry. Sir Naiimnddin has accepted the Governor's invitation”. 

Sir Nazimuddin invited the Hindus to help him to form a representative 
and strong Ministry. 

The Hindu Nationalist Party in the Bengal Legislature, at a meeting under 
the presidentship of Dr, Shyama Prasad Miikherjoo, passed a resolution, which 

stated inter alia : "The party.regrets to find that the Muslim League party 

declines to work with Muslim groups who do not belong to the Muslim League 
although such groups are witting to join an nil-party Ministry on the basis of an 
agreed programme. This party consider such nn attitude to bo inconsistent with 
the welfare of the province at this critical juncture and with the declared policy 
of H. E. the Governor.” 

The Bengal Board for Anglo-Indian and European Education, agreed that 
the Central Advisory Committee should ha asked to consider the establishment 
of institutions on an all India basis for the education of deaf and dumb, 
blind and mentally defective Anglo-Indian & European children,, 

14th. In exercise of the powers assumed by him under Bee. OH, of tho Government 
of India Act, 19 45, H. E. the Governor of Bengal prepared tho Bengal Finance 
. Bill, 1943, and gave his assent to it. 

15th. The Secretary of State for India said in the House of Commons: "Sabotage 
on railways in India is still in progress, 61 such esses were reported during 
the last three months—28 in January, 10 in February and 17 in March. All 
except four were minor attempts at interference with the track or railway 
properly." 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met In Now Delhi under 
tho ehairmenship of the Jam SRhob, Chancellor, Cimmbor of Princes. Other 
members present at tho meeting included the Rulers of Faridkot, Khairagarh, 
Msihar, Nablia. 

Mndam chiang Kai-Shek, replying to • press question In New York, asserted 
that Pundit Nubru should be freed to throw India's released political weight into 
the United Nation’s cause, because lie was a man with a world vision, 


teth. The Union Assembly ( 8. Africa ), by 3 votes to 31, rejected Dr. Malsn’s 
{ Leader of the Opposition ) amendment tp refer tho Indian Restriction Bill to 
a select committee. The motion for the second reading of the Bill was carried 
the opposition voting with the Government. ’ 

Bwami Bhawani Dayal Snugadi and Mr, Mohamedn Ahmad Jadwat, represen¬ 
tatives of the Natal Indian Congress, issued a statement to the press, on the 
debate on the 2nd. reading of tho Pegging Bill in the South African Parliament 
taking strong exception to Borne of the sfatements made therein by Field 
Marshal Smuts, Mr. Lawrence, and other Union Cabinet Ministers. 


^ combined deputation of the Indian and Eastern Nowspapers Society and 
the Indian Language Newspapers Society mot representatives of the Commerce 
•“« discussed with them the question of newsprint control and the 
gainst ration card?. neWBp * por# can MQUre th » delivery of the newsprint 

indiln v^£ llor f Chairman, in his speech at the annual meeting of the 

Indian Paper Masers Association la Calcutta, after reviewing the problems that 
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confronted paper mills daring the past year, welcomed the Government decision 
to release 30 p. c. of tbo total production of paper for civil consumption. 

The Transvaal and Natal Indian Congresses in a joint letter * to the Minister 
of Interior, Mr. iJ. G. 1 jiwrence, described as entirely gronndlese the allegation 
mads in the Indian Bill Debate that advantage bad been taken of the situation 
by a few wealthy Indians of Natal and Transvaal to make themselves snug. 

18th. A meeting of the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society was held in New 
Delhi with Mr. Devadas Gandhi, president, in the chair. 

18th. The Natal Indian Association appealed to all Churches in South Africa 
to Bland by the Indians in opposition to the Asiatic Bill,—“The duty 
of tbs Churches," the appeal stated, "is clear—that of condemning the 
Bill and asking the Union Government to po»tj>ooe it and seeking a solution 
on mutual understanding and on consultative lines.” 

The (Capetown) Assembly went into committee on the Indian Bit! when 
Mr. O. R. Swart (Nationalist Party) moved that the “pegging" provisions be 
applied to the whole of Natal. 

10th. The Indian Restriction Bill passed the committee stage in the pnion 
Assembly (Natal) with only minor textual alterations. 

Khan Bahadur G. A. Dosaoi, discussing the food situation in hie presidential . 
address at the annual meeting of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, in Calcutta, 
regretted that despite the warning given oo behalf of the public and responsible 
commercial bodies, the India Government had not realized in time the 
seriousness of the problem, 

Hat. When the debate on the Indies Restriction Bill was regained during the 
committee stage of the Union Assembly, (Capetown), farther amendments tabled 
by Mr. Swart and Mr. Molteno were rejected. A clause prolonging the resiric- ' 
tions of Asiatics' trading rights in Transvaal imposed in 19,19 was approved. 

22nd. The Federal Court held “that the Defence of India Rule 26, in its present 
form, went beyond tbs powers which tlia Legislature had thought fit to confer 
on the Central Government and was for that reason invalid.” 

Mr. A. K. Foziul II uq, Leader of the Progressive Assembly Party and Mr. 
Sbamsuddin Ahmed, Lender of the Krishsk Proja Parliamentary Party (Bengal) 
emphasised in a telegram addressed to H. E. the Viceroy, - that 
any cabinet formed on the basis of the ‘’exclusion of particular groups for the 
purpose of penalising them for their political opinions will lead to unprecedented 
trouble in Bengal and will considerably hamper war efforts." 

The Secretary of Slate for India, Mr. Amery, told a questioner in the House 
of Commons that be had no statement to make concerning the Indian legis¬ 
lation in S. Africa. 

The Bill to restrict purchase of land hy Indians in Natal and the Transvaal 
passed its third reading in the South African Assembly. 

23 rd. The Vice-President of the Natal Indian Association, Mr. Sorabjee Rustomji 
slated that delegates of his Association met Field-Marshal Smuts and appealed 
to him as leader of the Government not to proceed with the Pegging Bill, 
but to solve the question on a non-statutory basis which would be acceptable 
to Indians. 

24tb. The Ri. Hon’ble V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri addressing a meeting at Mylspore, 
ottered a note of warning that the colour prejudice in South Africa was a 
portent which, if unheeded, would spell disaster to future world peace. Sir 
Aiiadi Krishna Swami Aiyar presided. 

Mr. Sbamsuddin, ex-Minister ( Bengal ), as President of the seventh annual 
session of the All-Bengal Krishsk Proja Conference at Faridpur, expressed the 
hope that in the near future the workers and peasants of Bengal, under the 
guidance of au able leader, would capture the provincial legislature. 

A new Ministry was formed in Bengal with Khwaja Sir Narimuddin as 
Chief Minister. The Ministers, of whom seven were Muslims and Six Hindus, 
took their oaths of office. 

24th. General Smuts declared emphatically that “the Union Government was 
determined to proceed with the Indian Bill and “place it on Statute”, stated 
Mr. Sorabjee Rustomji, Vice-President of the Natal Indian Association. 

“The Governor of Bengal revoked with the concurrence of the Govemor- 
Genexai, the proclamation bringing Into force in Bengal the provisions of sec. 
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93 of the Government of India Act, 1935, which was issued on MsTch 31 it., 
1943,”—H was announced in a proclamation bv H, E. the Governor. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in the course of his address to the annual session of the 
Muslim League in New Delhi, said that nobody would welcome it more than 
himself if Mr. Gandhi was really wilting to come to a settlement with the 
Muslim League and that would be the greatest day both for Hindus and 
Muslims. He then proceeded to explain the nature of the Government under 
Pakistan and deprecated all loose talk about Federation. 

S5lh. The open session of the All-India Muslim League met in New Delhi.— 
The House after expressing sorrow at the death of Sir Abdoola Haroon and 
Sir feikander Hyat Khan, unanimously adopted Mr. Z. L, Lari’s resolution on 
the Anti-Asiatic Bill, which stated inter alia : The League strongly condemns the 
Bill and makes it clear that if the Bill is assented to by the Crown it will lead 
to the gravest breach between the Indians and South Africans aud will go to 
sap the foundations of the future of the Commonwealth of Nations. The League 
urges the Government of India to intervene In the matter immediately and 
calls upon the Union Government to refrain from enforcing the Bill," 

At a meeting of the Delhi Provincial Council of Women in Now Delhi, resolu¬ 
tions were passed welcoming the Bills recommended by the Kau Committee 
as a beginning in tile right direction and aocepliug its broad principles. 

The annual meeting oi the Rnmkrislma Mission was held at liclur. The report 
of the activities of the Mission in 1942 stated that there were 96 Math Centres 
and CO Mission Ceutres in India and Abroad working in close, collaboration 
with the Mission, These Centres continued permanent activities of various types. 
The total income during the year was Its. 18,19,75?—11—3 and expenditure Re. 
16,82.475—7—2. 

Dr. R. A. A meson, in his presidential address at the Ali-Iudia Medical Con¬ 
ference at Putna, criticized the I.M.S., which ho described as an anachronism, 
and pleaded for its abolition. 

28th. The All-India Muslim League at its Inst day’s sitting in New Delhi 
adopted a resolution empowering the President, Sir. Jinnah, to lake till the next 
session of the League every step he might consider necessary to further the 
objects of the Muslim League. 

'The fourth annual session of the All-India States Muslim Longue was held 
in New Delhi, under the presidentship of Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung, 

Muslim women reaflirmed their faith in Pakistan and aHsnred Mr. Jinnah of 
their full support at a meeting of the Women’s Branch of the All-India Muslim 
League (New Delhi). Lady Haroori, Ilia Prcs.dent, was In the chair. 

- Dr. Bbyama Prasad Mukherjeo, Working President, All-India Hindu Mahasahba, 
in a Press statement, said : "Tito Governor oi Bengal has cessed to enjoy the 
confidence of tho people. He is not iho type of administrator in whoso hands the 
destinies of tho people can real at a time when tho enemy is knocking at the 
gale. It t* the constitutional right of tho (ample of Bengal to domand that he 
should vacate his office and relire to his own country,” 

Mr. Zahir-ud-din, President of the eighth session of Hie All-India Momin Con¬ 
ference, which commenced in New Delhi, observed : “Tho solutiou of the Indian 
problem should pe the first care of the United Nations. Prestige may dilate, 
but statesmanship demands that the old notions must ba discarded sod a fresh 
attempt made to gratify the national aspirations oi India.” 

27th. The' following press communique was issued from New Delhi i 
"Tba Legislation introduced in tomb Africa bf the Union Government to 
exteud the so-called interim Act In the Transvaal lor a further period of three 
years and to apply similar provisions to Natal has now passed alt its stages. 
The Government of India cannot but regard this news with profound regret 
•ud concern," 

In connection with the proposal for the exchange of research students between 
India and Chino, the Calcutta University, in response to an invitation by Mr. John 
Sargent, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, forwarded to 
him five names for post-graduate research scholarships in China. 

28th. An Ordinance validating the action already taken uuder the D.I. Buie 28 
and amending the D.L Aet was published in New Delhi. 

In * resolution passed by Uie All-indis Momin Coierence in New Delhi, the 
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claim that it represented the 4$ crores of Moraine and no other party or 
organization had any right to represent them was advanced. .... 

Mr. Jinnah'a apcceb and the proceedings of the League session were criticized 
by the Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League. Mr. Jsmn&das 
Mehta presided. , 

On the conclusion of their two months’ tour of India the Chinese Educational 
and Cultural Mission, led by Dr. Yu-haiu-Ku. met representatives of the Calcutta 
Press at a conference at the Great Eastern Hotel (Calcutta), when in a farewell 
message, Dr. Ku thanked the Government and the people of India for their 
welcome and hospitality. ... ... . , _ _ ... 

Dr, yhjama Prasad Mukherjee. addressing a public meeting sn Lahore, declared: 
"The Muslim League wanted to co-operate with the Hindus on the basis of 
Pakistan, but the Hindus were not willing to vivisect their Motherland.’*—Bbai 
Faramanand presided. 

8Qtb, Mr. 8yed Budrudduja, sn independent Muslim, was elected Mayor of Calcutta 
defeating Mr. M.A.A. Ispahan!, the Muslim League parly nominee by 42 
voles to 37. 

May 1943 1 

His Majesty the King approved the appointments of Sir Mohammad 
Azizul Haque, OLE., Dr. N. B. Khars, M.L.A. and Bir Asoba Enmar 
Boy, Advocate-General, Bengal to the Executive Council of * the 
Governor-General of India. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of Stata for India, in answer to 
a question in the House of Commons, said ; "Steps have already 
been taken in India to remedy the situation created by the judgment 
of the Federal Court. An Ordinance was promulgated by the 
Governor-General on April 28." 

The birth anniversary of Eabindranath Tagore was celebrated by* 
a number of literary societies and associations in Calcutta and 
its suburbs. 

Dr. B. B. Amhedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, 
suggested the formation of a labour party in India whose object 
should be the formation of a labour Government in India. 

Mr. Allah Bus, ex-Premier and President of the All-India Azad 
Muslim Conference, was shot dead at Shikarpur. 

The demand for the establishment of responsible Government in 
Kashmir was made by a deputation of the Muslim Conference. 

Khwaja Sir Nazimnddin made an appeal to Dr. Sbyama Prasad 
Mukherjee and particularly the Hindu public to co-operate with him 
in the work of the Bengal Ministry. 

It was announced that the Government of India decided to remove 
all restrictions on the free trading of all foodgrains and their products 
in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and the Eastern States. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal declared May 21 to he a public 
holiday to celebrate the victory of the Allied Forces in ST. Afriea. 

Sir Nil Batan Sircar died at Giridih. 

Mr. Amery, in answer to a question in the House of Commons, 
said : "The total number of people imprisoned for offences in 
connection with the Congress campaign in India up to March 16 ia 
34,895, while 11,623 have been subject to detainment.’’ 

H. E. the Governor-General extended the life of the Council of 
State and the Central Legislative Assembly for a further period of 
one year from Oct. 1, 1943, 
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The Government: of India refused to forward a letter written by 
Mahatma Gandhi to Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

Mrs. Vijay Lakshtni Pandit was arreetod in Allahabad, under sec. 
129 of the D. I. Rules. 

Mr. Amery stated in the House of Commons that the Government 
of India had no intention of staging the trial of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other Congress leaders. 

The first conference of the Communist Party of India was held 
in Bombay. It stated in a resolution : “India's fate and freedom is 
indissolubly linked with the fight for world freedom." 

His Highness 'the Maharaja of Kashmir appointed Kai Bahadur 
Justice Gaugouath as President of the State Assembly in addition to 
his duties as Chief Justice of the State High Court. 

1st. Dr, Bhvnma Prasad Mukherjce. in hia presidential address at the Bengal Pro¬ 
vincial Hindu Conference, said :“A division of India is no solution of India’s 
communal problem. Financially it i* unworkable, economically it is disastrous, 
and politically it is ruinous for Iudia as a whole. There con be no compro¬ 
mise on the issue." 

A Punjab Government Press Note said: "It is not the intention of the 
Government of India to attempt to eontrol the prices of foodgraim in primary 
markets os attempted last year in the case of wheat." 

14 domanda by the workers were enumerated by Dr. Cham Chandra Bnnerjee 
presiding over the 28th. session of the All-Iudia Trade Union Congress 
at Nagpur. 

2nd. A Communique stated : "Bis Majesty the King approved the appointments 
of Sir Mohammad Aziznl Haque, a. l, b., Dr, N. B. Khasc, M.I..A. and fclir 
Aeoka Kumar Roy, Advocate General, Bengal, to the Executive Council of the 
Governor General of India.” 

A Press Communique said that the Governor-General appointed Mr. Justice 
T. Ameer Ah of the Calcutta High Court to perform the duties of the Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court during the absence on leave of Sir Harold 
Derbyshire from May 3 to 28. 

The Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference concluded at Lvnllpur. The main 
resolution, moved by R«i Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna and adopted by the 
'conference, opposed any scheme for the partition of India mid expressed the 
determination of Punjab Hindus to oppose any such move. 

Srd. Mr. M. A, Jinnah, commenting on Press reactions to tire league session, 
■aid i "The position of the Muslim League is one of realism and I am sur¬ 
prised that newspapers In Britain should have indulged in hackneyed phrases 
such as “party tactics” and ‘playing to the gallery.’ 

The All-India Trade Union Congress, which concluded its session at Nagpur, 
rejected two resolutions ou the political situation, one sponsored by Communists 
and the other by Notionalists. Both resolutions protested against the continued 
detention oi Mahatma Gandhi and tire leaders, and condemned the Government's 
decision not to allow interviews with Mahatma Gandhi, 

4th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, was asked in the House of 
of CommonB for a statements on the action following the Indian Federal 
Court's judgment regarding internees under Rule 2Q of D, I. Rules.— 
Mr, Amery in a writtem reply said : ''Slope have already been taken in India 
to remedy the situation created by the judgment of the Federal Court. An 
Ordinance was promulgated by the Governor-General on April 28, taking the 
necessary powers to cover D. i. Rule 20 and validating all orders previously 
made under the Rule.” 

fith. Mr. W, G. Cove, tbs Welsh Labour M. P., wrote in the “Daily Herald" s 
"I have read extensively the statements of Mr. Gandhi and the Indian Congress 
■nd l have found no evidence in them which brackets Mr. Gandhi and 
Congress leaders with the self-avowed and virile imperialism] of Mr. Amery. 
The Congress is more ready to come into a world organization in which sover¬ 
eignty Is subservient to international control than is Mr Amery,” 
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6th. The Secretary of State forlndia, Mr. A in pry, being asked in the House of 
Commons if, in view of the events in Indie, he would take no opportunity of 
endeavouring to bring »H parties ,}l)ere into negotiations with H. M's. Govern¬ 
ment, said ; “I regret there have not been any recent developments that woald 
hold out prospects of each negotiations leading to any fruitful result*.”— 
Asked, if in view of the gravity of the issue* involved, the time had not been 
reached when the Government of India might take a more constructive line, 
be replied : *‘I am considering these problems all the time. 1 ' 

Replying to a question as 8> whether Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru had been 
transferred from India or had been completely isolated from other Congress 
leaders, Mr, Amery said that the Pandit was under detention in India and waa in 
the company of other members of the Congress Working Committee. He was 
permitted to correspond with members of his family on domestic matters. * 

7th. Dr. N. B. Kliare assumed charge o! his office as Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council in charge of Indians Overseas. 

8lh The Working Committee of the Agra Provincial Hindu Sabha. at a meeting 
held at Cawnpore, stated in a resolution that the altitude of the Mahasabha 
particularly in regard to the fast of Mahatma Gandhi and in asking Sir J. P. 
BrivflxtnVft not to resign had caused disappointment and discontent among ’the * 
Hindus. The resolution demanded immediate revision of the MaHasabha’s 
policy and programme and suggested that it should deal with the situation 
wi’h firmness and all practical means to achieve independence. 

Mr. Hakim Abdul JalU Nadir, the Frontier Muslim leader, in a statement 
to the Press in Peshwar, urged Sir George Cunningham not to follow the 
examples of the Governors of Sind and Bengal in the matter of forming a 
Ministry for the Frontier Province. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Member for Information and Broadcasting, decided to 
set up a Publicity Advisory Board consisting of officials and nan-officials to 
meet at regular intervals. 

9th. The birth anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore was celebrated by a number 
of literary societies and associations in Calcutta and suburb*. Celebrations 
generally took the form of meetings at which speakers recalled Tagore’s 
services to literature and humanity. It was emphasized that Tagore’s philosophy 
had n universal appeal and that his works would continue to inspire bis 
couotrvmene 

Dr. B. R, Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, addressing a- 
puhlie meeting convened by the Scheduled Class Federation in Bombay, 
asserted that Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress High Command had dis¬ 
played "utter political bankruptcy.” 

10th. At the half-yearly meeting of the All-India Women's Conference, in 
Calcutta, the Hindu Womm'i Intestate Succession Bill and the food problem 
were discussed, Mrs. Indira Devi presided. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, speaking at a 
party in Bombay, suggested tbs formation of an Indian labour party whose 
object should be the establiahraent of a labour Government in India. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu HnhaBabhx, in a resolution 
that Mr. Jinnah's invitation to Mr. Gandhi and the Congress to write to him 
was suggestive of expectation of a favourable response “from quarters ready to 
agree to a cent per cent transfer of power to the League.” 

lllh. The resignation of Mr. T. C. Goswami and Mr. B. P. Pain (Members of the 
Bengal Cabinet) and four others from the Bengal non-official Congress Parlia¬ 
mentary Parly was accepted by the Party at its meeting at the house of Mr. 
Santosh Kumar Basu, its Deputy Leader. 

12th. The Government of Bengal promulgated a Statutory Order called tbs Bengal 
Residential and Catering Establishments Food and Fuel Enquiries Order, 1943, 
to ascertain the food and fuel requirements of residential and catering establis- 
tnen ta. 

Dr. B, R. Ambedkar, Labour Member. Government of India, In tbs course 
of an interview in Bombay, suggested a solution of the political deadlock. Be 
said : ,'1110 Pakistan issue must now be regarded as a preliminary issue. No 
steps can be taken for the framing of a constitution for India unless the preli¬ 
minary issue is settled one way or the otto.” 
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18th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amfrry. was questioned in the Home 
of Commons regarding Mr. Jinnah’s speech "appealing for Mint Hindu Muslim 
action in antagonism to the British Government*" and whether Mr. Jinnab's 
internment was contemplated.—Mr. Amery said: “We are agreed that a 
lasting solution of the Hindu-Muilim question is indispensable to India's 
constitutional advance. Reports of Mr. Jinnah’s speech do not, however, 
indicate that in stressing the need for unity he outlined any specific 

solution likely to be acceptable to Hindu opinion. In any case, he did not 
associate himself with the kind of subversive activity for which it became 
necessary to intern Congress 1'arty leaders. On the contrary, in the same 
speech he is reported to have said in reference to them : "If it had 
been our Government, I would hitve nut these people in goal in order to prevent 
a powerful organisation from letting lose in an anti-war campaign,’ The last 
part of the question, therefore, does not arise.” 

14th. It was officially learnt in Karachi that Mr. Allah Bus, ex-Premier and 
President of the All-India Aznd Muslim Conference, was shot dead at Shikarpur. 

The demand for establishment o{ responsible government in Kashmir was 
made by a deputation of the Muslim Conference beaded by Mir Waiz Yousaf 
Shah, which waited on Sir Mahnrnj Singh, Prime Minister, Kashmir. The 
deputation!*;* placed before him the grievances of Muslims laying special 
stress on the repeal of the Arms Act and the Cow Slaughter Act and 
inadequate representation in the Services. 

15th. At n meeting of the Working Committee of the Lynllpnr Hindu Sabha, 
the situation created by the refuted of the Punjab Hindu Salihs to delegate 
powers to the Committee of five, appointed by Dr. Shynmn Prasad Mukborjee, 
President, Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference, was discussed.- 

tfltb. Khwnja Sir Nazimuddin made a restatement of tho policy and programme 
of the New Bengal Ministry and *n appeal to Pr. Shynmn Prasad Hnkberjee, 
leader of the Hindu Community, and particularly the Hindu public, to work 
with the Ministry. 

Mulik Barkat AH, M.L.A.. (Punjab) a former member of the Working 
Committee of the All-Indie Muslim League hailed Dr. Ambcdkar’s proposed 
solution of Indian polities! situation as the "first thoughtful and constructive 
contribution” towards a solution of the problem created by tho demand for 
Pakistan. 

171h. Sir M. Azizul Hnqtie, Commerce and Food Member, Government of India, 
at a Press Conference in Calcutta, announced that tho Government of India 
decided to remove alt restrictions on tho free trading of all foodgrains and 
their products in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and the Eastern States, except 
in respect of two areas concerning the first and Inst named. 

A '’Gazette” Extraordinary notification said : “H. W, the Governor of 

Bengal has declared May 21 to be ■ public holiday to celebrate the victory of 
the Allied forces in N. Africa.” 

In a statement to the press in Bombay, Nawabzada Mumtaz Alikhnn said : “I 
hope my Hindu brethren are giving their attention to the conciliatory trend in 
Mr. M. A. Jinnab’s speech which it deserves. It should not bo denounced or 
ignored on the plea that he wants a settlement on his own terms. There is 
always give and take in any settlement, and I think Mr, Jinnah may not 
refuse to come to terms with the Congress considering the trend of his speech 
at Delhi. 

The Governor of Sind issued an Ordinance granting moratorium to smsl! 
landholders in the Province who had been aflecied by tho floods and the Hur 
trouble. Tbo moratorium gave the sufferers immunity from the execution of 
civil court decrees and co-operative loan dues. 

18th. The death occurred at Girldih of Dr. Rir Nil Ratan Sircar, at the age of 82. 

Mr, Iudulal Jagnik, President of the AH-Gujerat Kisan Conference, in his 
presidential address at the session of the Conference at Tuwa (Godhra) made an 
appeal to the government to release Mahatma Gandhi and Congress leaders to 
enable them to aolve the Indian deadlock, 

18th. Mr. V, D. Bavarbar, President of the Hindu Mnhasabha, replying to Master 
Tara Singh, said : "Wherever a Muslim League is inevitable, Hindus sod bikhe 
should join it and transform It into a Coalition Ministry, if by so doing Hindu 
and Sikh in tor cats would be served.” 
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SOth. Mr, L. S. Amery, Secretary of Stale for India Rare the following figure* in 
the House of Common* : "The total number of people imprisoned for offences 
to connection with the Congress campaign in India up to March 15, ie 34,895 
while 11,623 hare been subject to detainment. The number in the prison on 
March 1, waa 23,071 and the number indefinitely detained slightly in excess 
of 8.0C0." He added that the figures did not cover the N, W. F. Province. 

Slgt Sir Mohammad f-iatlnlln, Premier of -lssoni, in so interview, said : "The 
recent Government of India order creating an Eastern Zone consisting of Bihar, 
Orissa, Bengal and the Purina Valley of Assam with complete freedom of trade 
to foodgrains hns been a bolt from tbe blue to the Government of Assam." 

Cnpt. Godfrey Nicholson moved the following resolution at the Conservative 
Party Conference in London: "This Conference pledges its full support to 
H. 61 .'a Govern merit in the effective recognition of their twofold responsibility 
towards India, namely, the fulfilment of their declared policy that India should 
attain as soon as possible free and equal partnership in the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations under an agreed constitution of Indian devising, and secondly, 
the maintenance of that ordered liberty, upon which alike depend India’s con¬ 
tribution to the common struggle and the permanent welfare and happiness of 
her people*.” * ~ 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahnsabha met in 
Calcutta, under tbe presidentship of Dr. Sbyaroa Prasad Mnkheijee, and adopted 
a resolution declaring that ‘'Hindus of Bengal have no confidence in the new 
Ministry formed by Khwaja Siz Nazimuddin." 

22nd. It was announced that Sir. S. Lall, I.C.8., Deputy Biph Commissioner for 
India in London, would offiiciate as High Commissioner with effect from May 
3, till such time as the High Commissioner-designate Sir S. Hangasatban 
assumed charge. 

Sir Tej Bahadur, Dr. M. R. Jayakar, Dr, Saebehidananda Sinha, Sir Chnni- 
lal B. Mehta, Raja Mabeswnr Dyal Seth and Sir JagadtBh Prasad issued a 
statement from New Delhi, urging the appointment of an impartial tribunal to 
investigate the charges made against Congress leaders in detention, or in the 
alternative, the release of those leaders so as to enable them to review the 
situation and attempt a solution of the political deadlock. 

The Natal Indian Congress announced that it had accepted the resignation 
of its Secretary, Mr, Hans Maghrah. 

23rd. Ilia first Congress of the Communist Party of India was formally inaugu¬ 
rated in Bombay, before a large number of workers and nearly 300 delegatee 
from all parte of India, 61r, Ban kirn Mukherjee, President of tbe All-India 
Risen Sabhm* hoisted the Communist Flag. 

2*th. Dr. F. N. Banerjce, Leader and Mr. Ramratao Gupta, Joint Secretary of the 
Nationalist Party in the Central Assmbly in a Prese statement at Simla, said : 
“We wholeheartedly endorse tbe demand mode by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Other Non-Party leaders urging the setting up of an impartial tribunal to investi¬ 
gate the allegations against Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders. It is 
our intention to raise the issue during tha next session of the Central Assembly,” 

v5th. A communique from New Delhi, said t -, H. E. the Governor-General has 
decided to extend toe life of the existing Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly for a further period of one year from Oct. 1, 1913, when the exten¬ 
sions effected in his orders dated June 15, 1942 will expire,” 

The Commander-in-chief in Indie issued an appeal to individnala and institu¬ 
tions such as clubs for more hooka and papers for the use of troop* serving in 
E-India or elsewhere. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw authorised tha publication of the following statement on his 
behalf: “You may quote me as declaring that the imprisonment of Gandhi is the 
stupidest blunder the Government has let itself be landed in by its right wing 
incurable die-hards. It and the unpardonable flogging business associated with 
it have wiped out our moral case against Hitler. Tbe King should release 
Gandhi unconditionally as an act of grace unconnected with policy and apologise 
to him for the mental defectiveness of bis Cabinet. That would do what is 
possible to save the Indian situation.” 

26th. A communique from New Delhi stated ; "The Government of India have 
received a request from Mr. Gandhi to forward a short letter from himself to 
Jinnah expressing a wish to meet him.”„....‘Tn accordance with their known 
S 
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policy in regard to correspondence or interviews with Sir. Gandhi, the Government 
oi India have decided that this letter cannot he forwarded and have iso 
informed Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jiiioah. TUoj arc not prepared to Rive facilities 
for political corTcs|>ondenco or contact to a person detained for promoting an 
illegal mafia movement which ha has not disavowed and thus gravely 
embarassing India’s effort at a critical time. ...,'Tt rests with Mr. Gandhi to 
satisfy the Government of India that ho can safely he allowed onco more to 
participate in tho public affairs of ths country, and until he does so the 
disabilities from which ho suffers are of his own choice.” 

At the session of the Communist Party of India Conference, in Bombay, Mr. 
P, C. Joshi, general secretary of the Party, speaking on the passing of the August 
resolution by the Congress and the subsequent happenings in the country, said 
that by tho August resolution the Congress for the first time, declared in clear 
and unambiguous terms .that the world stood divided into two camps and that 
India's place was with the United Ntltions. 

Mrs. Vijay LaksUmi Pandit was arrested under Sec. 120 of the D.I. Rules, at 
Aliahabad, 

87(b. Mr. h. S. Amery stated in the House of Coramona that the Government 
of India ban no intention of staging the trial of Mr. Gandhi and other detained 
Congress leaders. 

‘fba Times, in an editorial wrote: ‘‘The refusal of the Government of India 
to allow Mr Gandhi to write to Mr. Jinnah unless Mr. Gandhi withdraws bis 
summons to Civil disobedience illustrates painfully tho nature of tho deadlock 
in which the Constitutional issue is at present gripped,” 

Mr. P. 0. Joshi, General .Secretary of the Communist Party of India, in his 
address to the Communist Party Congress in Bombay, expressed the hope that 
Mr. M. A, Jinnah, President of the Muslim League, would come forward and 
ask for the release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Communist Party of India Convention adopted a number of resolutions 

- sending fraternal greetings to tho armies of tho United Nations, 

Mr. V, D. Savnrkar, President of tho All-India Hindu Mahasabha, addressing 
a public function in celebration of his birthday at Poona, said: “There may be 
many institutions, in this country, but ns long as they are serving the cause of 
Pan-Hinduism, it makes no difference whether its name ia this, or its flag is 
that. I assure you that the Hindu nation's progress lies in the only way that you 
are following”, 

2fttli. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the A, I. Muslim League issued a statement 
on tbe Government of India Communique regarding Mahatma Gandhi's letter to 
him. Ho said : “The letter of Mr. Gandhi's can only be considered as a move to 
embroil the Muslim league with the British Government solely for the purpose 
of helping hiB (Mr. Gandhi's) release so that he might do whatever he pleased 
thereafter”, 

Mr, 0. Rajigopnlnchari, in a statement from Madras, said inter alia: 'The 
British peoplo should realise that it is not a question of prison regulations but a 
crime against tbe poopla of India to refuse a meeting at this present junction 
between Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah. It is not statesmanship”. 

2Mb. Sir Nozimuddin. Bengal Premier, “Stated in a Press “interview in Calcutta that 
one of_ tho principal object of Iub visit to Delhi wsa to discuss with competent 
authorities the problem of Bengal's food supply. He hnd had meetings, among 
others, with Sir Aziznl Hsquo and Major General Wood, both of whom were very 
sympathetic and promised to help Bengal as far os possible in solving tho 
problems. He also discussed other important questions affecting the Province 
with the Viceroy and Members of the Executive Council, 


Mb. Mr. C. ltnjagonalarhari, in a statement, observed: 'The prestige of the 
Muslim Lesgue would have been raised and Its goal brought nearer if instead of 
trying to reply to a letter, which he never got, Mr. Jinnah had joined in coiling 
a conference of all available Indian leaders to consider what should be done to 
overcome the muddle which Government have set up in the road to a 
national pact”. 

r> Hl Khncss tho Maharaja of Kashmir accepted the resignation tendered by 
iUi Bahadur Pandit Ktslian L*l Kitchlu, President of the State Assembly with 
effect from August 1. His Highness appointed itai Bahadur Justice Gauga Nath 
*!>e Btate Assembly in addition to his duties os Chief Justice of 
the State High Court, 
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Blit. A Frees Communique! from New Delhi, Bald : 'The situation in the Har 
country having improved, martial law baa been withdrawn with effect from 
mid-night of May 31—Juno 1, On this date responsibility for law and order in 
the districts where martial low was enforced reverts to the Sind Government. 

A resolution adopted at tnc Congress of the Communist Party in Bombay, said: 
“India’s fate and freedom is indissolubly liuked with the fight for world 
freedom”. 


JUNE 1943 

The Government of India and the representatives of ths cotton 
textile industry agreed to adopt control measures to bring down the 
price of doth and yam as also to increase production* 

Mr. L. S. Amery said in the House of Commons, re: rice position 
in India : ‘"The rice situation still causes anxiety and must continue 
to do so as long as the Burma crop is lost to us. The chief concern, at 
present, is for Bengal, and especially Calcutta”, 

Dr. N. B. Ehare, Member, Executive Council, Government of India, 
speaking in. New Delhi, advised the people to support the war effort, 
whole-heartedly. 

The Federal Court dismissed the appeal of the Bengal Government 
against the Calcutta High Court’s judgment declaring certain provisions 
of the Special Court's Ordinance ultra vires. 

Allama Mashriqi, leader of the KhakBars, sent a telegram to Mr. 
Jinnah, requesting him to see Mahatma Gandhi in jail* 

Mr. V* D. Savarkar was presented with a purse of Es. 61,000 in 
Bombay, on his 60th birthday. 

Sir Patrick Spans, the Chief Justice of India assumed charge of 
his office. 

Mrs, Vijay Luxmi Pandit was released unconditionally. 

In the Budget Session of the Mysore Eepresentative Assembly the 
Dewan-in-charge dealt with the question of political prisoners. He 
also referred to the food shortage and the remedies thereof. 

His Majesty the King approved the award of the V, 0. to 
Subadar Lai Bahadur Thapa, 2nd Gurkha Bides. 

The United Nations’ Day was observed on the 14th June in 
Calcutta, Madras and other places. 

The death anniversary of the late Desbabandbu C E. Das was 
observed on tbe 16th June in Calcutta and many other places. 

Field Marshal Sir Archibald "Wavell was appointed Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. 

Sir Claude Aucbinleok was appointed Commander-in-ohief of India. 

Mr. B. 0. Chatterjee, nationalist leader, died in Calcutta. 

2 members of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Dhirtndranath 
Mukberjee and Mr. Nishit Nath Eundu, who were being detained as 
security prisoners nnder the D. I. Buies, were released from jail, in 
Calcutta. 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa, opening the 16th session of the South African Indian Congress 
at Johannesburg, said : "Indians do not desire domination or supremacy 
in Natal......All they insist on is equality of opportunity and aboli¬ 
tion of the colour bar which is inconsistent with the sanctity of 
human rights’ 
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Ist. Kunwas: Sir Jagadieh Prasad, in a statement in New Delhi, said: “Mr. 
Jin naira statement on the Government of India’s refusal to allow Mahatma 
Gandhi to write to him deserves more comment than the refusal itself. 
Habitual bombast often lands Mr, Jinnah in awkward predicaments. In his 
recent oration at. Delhi he tried to produce the impression that he had now 
attained to such a degree of power that the British Government could not risk 
his displeasure. He invited Mahatma Gandhi to write to him direct and 
announced somewhat majestically that the Government of India dare not 
stop the letter. The letter was written and was stopped. Mr. Jinnah, with 
practised agility, tries to get out of the difficulty by the cheap device of 
attacking the writer. He knows that he can do so with impunity as Gandhiji 
will not be allowed an opportunity to reply.” 

Addressing the Budget Session of the Mysore Representative Assembly, the 
President surveyed the financial position of the State and indicated the main 
lines of development calculated to improve the economic advancement of the 
State aud the people. 

2nd. Dr. N. B. Khare, speaking at a party in New Delhi, advised the people to 
support the war effort whole-heartedly as it was on the victory of the United 
Nations that the future of India was linked. 

Mr. Jamoadas Mehta, in a statement criticized Mr. Jinnah’s attitude with 
regard to Mahatma Gandhi’s letter and went on to refer to the “wholly 
unconstitutional” manner in which, he said, Provincial Ministries were being 
revived. 

3rd. The Government of India and representatives of the cotton textile industry 
agreed to adopt control measures to bring down the price of cloth and yarn as 
also to increase production. 

The U, S. Office of War Information published -a report on India’s contribu¬ 
tion to the Allied North African victories which was cited as an “outstanding 
example of the way in which members of the United Nations are carrying out 
their pledges.’’ 

Mr- Arnery, answering a complaint in the House of Commons, re : rice 
position, said : “The latest reports from India are that the wheat just reaped 
is a bumper crop and that other spring crops are good. The crop is moving 
slowly to the market and prices are still hi fc h. The rice situation still causes 
auxiety and must continue to do so as long as the Burma crops is lost to us. 
The chief concern at present is for Bengal and especially Calcutta, where the 
price of rice is over eight times pre-war, though this is not true of India 
generally.” 

Malik Khizr Hyat Khan, the Premier of the Punjab, declared that the 
Jinnah-Sikander Pact was in full force. 

4th, His Excellency the Governor of Bengal under the Defence of India Rules 
issued a Bengal Foodgraius Inquiries and Control Order, 2943. The Order 
applied to the whole of Bengal and comes into effect immediately.—Under the 
Order, all adults on demaud by an authorised officer or committee, were to 
furnish foil and true information of the stocks of all foodgrains in their 
possession and other relevant information asked for. 

The Federal Court by a majority of two Judges (Sir S. Varadachariar, acting 
Chief Justice and Sir M. Zafurlla Khan ) dismissed the Bengal Government’s 
appeal against the Calcutta High Court’s Judgment declaring certain provisions 
of the Special Courts Ordinance ultra vires. Mr. Justice Rowland dissented. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah Baid at Karachi : “Ever since the Congress resolution of 
8th. August last, he had repeatedly said that the Congress decision was not a 
rebellion against the British Government only, but an internecine war, 
a declaration of war against the’ Muslim -League and Muslim India, and that 
unless the Congress dropped its piBtoi, there was no cbanee of a settlement,” 

5th. Seventy women were signatories to an appeal that was sent to the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary of Slate for India. They included Miss Jenine 
L. Adamson, M. p., Mibb Sybil Thorndike and Mrs. L. Pethiek Lawrence and 
their appeal stated : “We, the undersigned, believe that we are expressing the 
desire of many people in this country, in India and other parts of the world 
in wanting to see the deadlock between Britain and India ended now.” 

Sir William Patrick Spens, Chief-Justice Designate of the Federal Court of 
India, and lady Spens arrived in Karachi, 
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Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, presiding over a largely-attended public meeting 
in Calcutta, to consider the fowl situation , said that in saekling the problem 
the Government should seek the fullest measure of co-operation from the public, 
and instead of merely asking for it, should be active in creating the atmosphere 
in which co-operation would be possible, 

Allans* Mashrique, leader of the Kbakears sent the following telegram to. 
Mr. Jinnah, from Lahore -.—“Gandhi’s letter to you. Meet him. It is indeed 
a prelude to achievement of Pakistan as well as India's independence. Your 

■ attitude towards the matter extremly disturbing. Request reconsider significance 
of his invitation.” 

A purse of Rs. 51,000 was presented to Mr. Y. D. Savarkar, President of the 
Hindu Mabasabha, at a public meeting in Bombay to celebrate the 60th. 
birthday of the leader. 

7th. All the Special Courts in Benares automatically ceased to exist as the 
result of the Ordinance proclaimed by the Governor-General. 

8th. Sir Patrick Specs, the new Chief Justic of India, assumed charge of his office. 

9th. Mr. Y. IX Savarkar, welcoming the efforts that were being made to form 
Ministries in various provinces, said in a statement in Bombay, that in the 
Hindu minority provinces, whenever a Muslim Ministry seemed inevitable, 
the Hindu Mahasabba should try to capture as many seats as poBsible in the 
Ministry to safeguard the interests of the Hindu minority. 

In the Mysore Representative Assembly, the abnormal rise in the prices of 
of cloth, and the -hardship it caused to the poor, figured prominently during 
the question hour. Mr. K, Y. Anantaraman, Dewan-io-eharge presided. 

10th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Araery, opening an Exhibition 
of Indian Galleries in London, said : ‘ We hope that the problems of war 
administration will be history before very long. The- much vexed problems 
of Indian politics of to-day have after all arisen during the past generation, 
and will, without doubt, be modified beyond all recognition, before the next 
generation is out”. 

11th. Mr. M. Jinnah, President, All-India Muslim League appointed the Nawab 
of Mamdot in place of Sir Nazimuddin as a member of the A. I. Muslim 
League Defence Committee. 

The Congress decided to contest the bye-eleetionB to the Frontier Assembly 
and the Peshawar municipal elections. 

12th. Mrs. Vijaya L-ukmi Pandit was released unconditionally from the Naini 
Central Jail (Allahabad) 

The Dew an-in-charge, in the course of his concluding remarks to the Budget 
session of the Mysore Representative Assembly, dealt with the question of 
political prisoners and detenus in the State. He also referred to the food 
shortage and the measures that the Government had undertaken to deal with 
difficulties arising out of it. 

Mr. TS. C. Ansorge, Adviser to the Governor of Bihar, addressing a Press 
Conference at Patna, said: "The Central Government have abrogated the 
powers which they themselves gave to the Provincial Governments under the 
D. 1. Rules. There is now no question of whether the Provincial Governments 
should or Bhould not exercise certain powers to control the export of foodgrains. 
They no longer possess any powers enabling them to do so”, 

13th. The Sind Provincial Muslim League met at Karachi, Mr, M. A. Jinnah, 
Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullab, the Premier and all the Muslim League 
Ministers were present. Resolutions Jwere passed reiterating complete confidence 
in the leadership of Mr. Jinnah and re-eraphastsing the determination of Sind 
Muslims to achieve Pakistan, irrespective of any sacrifices. 

14th. A Press Note from New Delhi stated : ‘His Majesty the King approved the 
award of the V, C. to Subadar Lai Bahadur Thapa. 2nd Gurkha Rifles for 
outstanding gallantry in Tunisia.’ 

In observance of the United Nations’ Day, Flags of the various United 
Nations were flown over Government buildings, the offices of the mercantile 
and trade firms and other public institutions in Calcutta, 

A meeting of the members of the Congress Party in the Bihar Legislature 
was held to consider the situation arising from the move to form a Ministry 
in Bihar. 
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“United Nations' Day’’ was celebrated In the Madras city under the auspices 
of the National War Front, H. E. Sic Arthur Hope presiding. Representatives 
of Fighting Franco, Greece, China, Norway, Denmark and Belgium participated 
in lha celebrations. * , _ , 

The Government of Madras Issued an order under the Defence Roles, 
prohibiting the possession by any person of rice and millets which would 
be more than his monthly requirement except under license. 

15th. At a meeting ol the Conncii of the Servants of India Society at Poona the 
release of Congress leaders was urged. In a resolution it was stated : 
‘‘The Council ol the Servants of India Society views with grave concern 
the situation created by Government’s refusal to permit Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mnkherjee and Mr. 0. Rajngopaluchari end the deputation of the 
Delhi Leaders' Conference to interview Mahatma Gnudhi in prison with a 
view to securing a solution of the present political stalemate. 


!8th. The significance of the life and work of Mr. 0. R. Das in the light of the 
situation in the country was explained nt a meeting held in the different parts of 
Calcutta on the occasion of the 18tb. anniversary of his death. 

The Government of India issued on order Betting forth measures to control 
the prices, productions and sale of cotton cloth and yarn and to prevent 
hoarding by manufacturers and consumers. The order gave effect to the 
agreement concluded earlier iu the mouth in Bombay between the Government 
of India and the cotton textile industry. 

Sir Azizul Haque, Commerce and Food Member, Government of India 
received a deputation of representatives of Tata Iron and 8 tee I Co., and Indian 
’ Cable Co. and discussed with them the food situation concerning industrial 
labour at Jamshedpur and neighbouring areas, 

17th. At a meeting held in Madras, under the auspices of the Mylopore Social 
League, Ur. A. U. Aliapiohai spoke on tbs political deadlock. 


18th, Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wav el I was appointed Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. 

Sir Claude Auchinleck was appointed Commander in-ehiof of India. 

The following is the text of the announcement Issued from 10, Downing- 
Street : “The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of Field Marsha! 
Sir Archibald Percival Wnvell, o, o, b, c, m. q., m. c„ a, r> o., to the Viceroy 
and Governor General of India in succession to the Most Honourable tho 
Marquis of Linlithgow, p. o.,k. T., a. u. s.i„ o, o. m., i, b., o, b. b., d. l., 
T D,, who will retire in October next. His Majesty has likewise approved 
the appointment of Field Marshal Sir Archibald WHveii to succeed Lord 
Ltulithgow as His Majesty’s representative for the cxcrciso of the functions 
of the Grown in its relations with Indian States.—'The King lias 
further been pleased to" approve the appointment of General Sir Claude 
John Eyre Auehinlcck o. c. i. e„ a. b,, o. 8. I., d. 8, o., O. B. e., a. d. c.. to 
be the Commander-in-chief, India and a member of tho Governor General’s 
Executive Council iu succession to Field Marshal Wavcli”. 

At the Labour Party Conference (London) after a speech by Mr. Reginald 
Sorenson, M. I’, urging Government to make another offer to India or at least 
reopen negotiations, Mr, Arthur Greenwood nersuaded the sponsors of the two 
resolutions to withdrew them on a pledge that the Party Executive would 
immediately open new discussions on tho Indian policy. 


19th. A Gazette Extraordinary issued In New Delhi, stated : “General Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, who haB been appointed Coinmandrr-in-chief of His Majesty's forces 
in India, assumed charge of his office with efleet from thia afternoon. From 
that moment he becomes a member of tho Viceroy’s Executive Council in the 
place vacated by Sir Archibald Woveli". 

H, E. H. the Nizam'# Government proposed to levy an Excess Profits Tax 


occurred in Calcutta of Mr. B. C. Obattcrjee, nationalist leader. 


20th, The death 
He was 64. 

v. M n M v£' replying »n address presented to him by the Karachi 

Muslim Chamber of Commerce, said : "Unless a nation ia economically well 
i 0 . r ^"'l e l, a r d I ,0 , w "ful, it cannot progress in any sphere. The economic side 
io lae very foundation of a nation’% 
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2tit. A resolution convoying warm greetings to the heroic Red Army and the 
Soviet people was possed at a meeting in Calcutta, held under the auspices of 
the Soviet union iu celebration of the second anniversary of the Soviet- 
Germ an War. 

Nearly 400 buses In Calcutta and suburbs stopped plying just before noon as 
a result of a strike declared by the drivers and conductors protesting against 
“the treatment meted out to thorn fay the Traffic Police”, 

22nd. Field-Marshal Sir Archibald Wavotl, the Viceroy-designate making his first 
public statement since his appointment to a group of British and Empire 
journals at the India Office said that there was certainly, no intention to set up 
anything in the shape of a military rule or to withdraw or weaken in any way 
the pledges and offers already made to India by H. M’s Government, 

In the Budget Session of the Mysore Legislative Council an adjournment 
motion given notice of by Mr. L. 8. Rajii, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party 
in the Council to "criticise the policy of the Government in not abolishing 
Special Criminal Courts constituted under the Special Criminal Courts Act, 
certain provisions of which have been declared ultra vires and unconstitutional 
by the Federal Court” failed to secure the necessary minimum number of votes 

for admission. *' 

- 

2Srd. At a meeting of the Madras Provincial Kbatsars’ organisation held at 
Triplicane, a resolution was adopted deploring the grave political and economic " 
situation in the country, and requesting Mr. Jinnab to see Gandhtjt in jail, and 
seek ways and means to end the deadlock, 

24th. The Soeretaiy of State for India, Mr. Amery, dealt in the House of Commons 
with an assertion by Mr. Sorenson (Lab) that a letter from Mr. Gandhi to the 
Viceroy on Sept, 23, 1942, condemning violence was omitted from the published 
correspondence.—Mr. Amery said : “Mr. Sorenson is under a misapprehension. 
The only letter received from Mr. Gandhi during September was addressed not 
to the Viceroy but to the Secretary, Home Department, Government of India”, 

Two members of tbs Bengal Assembly, Mr. Dhirendranath Mulcherjee and 
Mr. Nishit Nath Kundu, who were being detained as security prisoners under 
the D, I. Rules were released from the Presidency Jail, Calcutta. 

The Secretary of State for Indio, Mr. Amery, announced in the House of 
Commons: "Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell’s appointment aa Viceroy of 
India does not imply any change in His Majesty’s Government’s pledge policy 
regarding the development of Indian Self-Government”. 

25th., Dr. P. VaradsTajulu Naidn had a discussion with Mr. Mohsmed Padsba 
Sahib, President and some other members of the Madras Provincial League to 
explore the possibilities of a coalition Ministry in Madras. 

Mtb. The Government of India announced their new loan programme. Two ooti- . 
fications were issued, one closing the Third Defence Loan {3% 1051-54) with 
effect from July 1, 1943 and the opening of new loans from July 8, The latter 
included (1) a re-issue of the 3% loan 1963-65 and (2) the Fourth Defence Loan 
in the form of the 3% loan, 1953-55, subscriptions to either being acceptable in 
caBh or 4% Bonds, 1943, 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, under the D. I. Rules, issued the House Rent 
Control Order. 1943. 

Mr. Nalioi Raujan Barker, presiding over the All-Benga! Food Conference 
made a stong plea for "a comprehensive plan of aetion to meet a rapidly deteri¬ 
orating food situation end ita immediate translation into practice." 

In the Mysore Legislative Council, a cut motion moved by Mr. 8- Narayan 
Rao to discuss the unsatisfactory way in which lands were being granted for 
growing more food, and to consider why this policy of growing more food had 
failed, occupied a good deal of time. 

27th. The All-Bengal Food Conference concluded its deliberations in Calcutta. 

Mr. M. L. Khemka, presiding over the annual meeting of the Marwari Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, held in Catentta, expressed the view that an all-parties Cabinet 
could only tackle the food problem successfully. He criticized the Central and 
Provincial Governments for the way they bad bandied the situation. 

Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, High Commissioner for India in Sonth Africa, 
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opening the 16th. session ol the Sooth African Indian Congress nt Johannesburg 
observed: “Indiana do not desire domination or supremacy in Natal. They act 
on the policy of lire and let lire. All they insist on is equality of opportunity . 
and abolition of the colour bar which is inconsistent with the sanctity of 
human rights." 

28tb. The following farewell Order of the Day to the armed forces in the India 
Command was issued by Field-Marshal Sir Archibald VYarell. formerly C-in-O. 

“H. 81. the King-Emperor has been pleased to call upon mo to become Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India In succession to U. E. Lord Linlithgow in Oet. 
next. I leave, therefore, the office of O-in-O in India, but I look forward to the 
opportunity which bos thus been given me of rendering further service to India 
and shall endeavour, to the utmost of my ability, to discharge faithfully my new 
responsibilities to the King-Emperor and to the Indian people.’' 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly met in Cuttack to consider the food situation in 
the province. The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, the Premier, said thut steps taken or 
intended to be taken for safe-guarding the Interest of the people were immediate 
introduction of tko Provincial Government's rice purchasing scheme, the removal 
of the obligation of the Province to oxport rice to Madras, Travancore -and 
Ceylon. 

18 th. The South African Indian Congress concluded its deliberations at 

Johannesburg. 

Mr. L>. P. Shaitan presiding at the first Quarterly General Meeting of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, spoke of the food supply position In 
Bengal and the measures takeu by the Government to tackle it. 



Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a History of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast milledia of her distinctive life end civilisation in its actual shape and 
colour and due proportion anti perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing each a vast outline and making each a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand, A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into'what is called '‘scientific history” 
baa. however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past—a mist which {thanks to the labours of the investigators}- has 
perceptibly thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as ona can now maka 
ode’s incursion into the age that saw the birth of Bttdhism and Jainism in India 
in the Sixih Century B. 0. Beyond that there Is still only "cosmic nebulae” relieved 
here and lhcre by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. 
These ’•nebula*” have probably a depth and density to be measured only in terms 
of millenia. But from the position where we can now make onr historical 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shriok and 
fold op and, at last, took like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “fnl!” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C.), the galaclical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too 
many unexplored blank epa-es and unformed, chaotic nebula: beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximately with that period we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear¬ 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with iuecnptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, hcreaay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
aneient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, Iain neglected by 
hia aide. It baa been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, "on ‘ 
scientific lines” the musing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, 
however, of great use to tho comparative mythologist, philologist and anthropologist, ‘ 

But even the historian who seeks to reconatruct on scientific line the missing 
skeleton of aneient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that tbe dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to pot 
together will not lie true. Living history unless they can ba mads instinct with tbe 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forme alone can give. From coins, plates etc., 
we can build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynaatio succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it ia not the com¬ 
pleted structure Of history, it ia not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic 
"physiological” history. 

Now India baa been so far poor in comparison with some Other ancient count- 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her ‘'materials’' for writing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry ns much beyond 
tbe time of Bndba and Mahuvira in the Sixth century B. C. Recently, however, a 
very old and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the 
Indus Valley in the Punjab and in Bind, which according to current official 
beliefs, is ol Stimmerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light 
not only very interesting features of a civilisation thriving ia the western part of 
India in so remote a past (when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common 
view, yet migrated into India), bat they even pat into our hands interesting does 
that may eventually help na to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and poet- 
Vedic bistory. The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in 
the soil of India than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contempora¬ 
neous with or earlier than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been anearthed in 
a 
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other part* of the snb-eontinent. So tha present trend of speculation is to regard 
the Indus Valley civilisation as a short wedge driven into Western India—the 
whole of which was still at the low level of aborigine! darkness (with the possible 
exception of some parts that might have risen to the Dravidian Tight’ level;— 
probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer. 

Wo are still in the riusktand of probabilities or even lens than probabilities as 
to the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley 
but also of the Dravidians and Indo-Aryan people. Ws do not know for certainty 
when and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immi¬ 
gration into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi¬ 
gration he admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive 
streams of immigration. ■ Such theory apparently called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and "Btidden mutations" in our ancient historical evolution, 
will lead to many unexplored avenues of enquiry os to ages and dates, origins and 
characteristics. 

The Rioveda 


The Rigveda—the earliest and the most informing and inslruotivo ''documentary" 
evidence that we ponses*—appears to set the stage amidst scene* which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the 
land of ‘‘Five Rivers" and in the Gauges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Range which with its impenetrable forest mantle, Blood us a barrier bet¬ 
ween Northern India (Aryyavattn) mid Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines 
cornered and driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less 
Arysniscd, still continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into 
the” fold of Aryan society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail 
to impart soma little part of their own character of the Aryan complex. . There was 
not so much of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The 
process of Arynnisation In language, culture, etc., lias been a process admitting, 
naturally, of different shapes and degrees, leaving at the one and aboriginal races 
that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the other others 
that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system. The Aryanisation of the 
Drnvidian peoples, especially in religion, culture mio civilisation, has been a much 
more perfected process. But on the other hand the Dravidinu impress on the Aryan 
system is also in many places, deep and unmistakable. Tho Dravidian is co-ordinated 
or even subordinated to tbo Aryan but not lost in tho latter. This power of assimi¬ 
lation of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of Its own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same limo making the diverse elements assimi¬ 
lated lose whatever is essential in them—has bean a special characteristic of the 
Indo-Arynn race and culture-complex. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental. and abiding nature thou con, perhaps, be claimed 
for the political or national unity with which histories Rre commonly familiar. 
Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and sees only the 
diversity which lies on the surface. India to them Is Uiiib a veritable ehaoB of 
jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and cultures which have 
never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British. Of 
course, the. introduction, in Inter times, of the Semitio religions—Mohammedanism 
and Christianity—disturbed to some extent tho ngcs-loug unity nnd balance of tho 
Arvo-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these elements were 
In the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what wo may 
call the genius of India. In other words, a slow but euro process of cultural 
assimilation even of these “militant" factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a “revolt” against orthodox Hinduism—but yat os a revolt from within— 
and which dominated tiie situation In India for several 1 centuries, ended in the land 
of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. 
Jainism and many other old or later •'revolt*” have thuB "squared their account*” 
with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably 
side by side with one another and with the latter. 

T'his power of assimilation mid co-ordination in which all tho components 
make their own contribution# and are permitted to live side by side rs members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has boon the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against Biicta disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be 
ewily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in 
the realm of cultural oonuota and impaste but also in that of social and political 
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one*. 'Hiere have been many raid* into India and invasions before end after Christ, 
but it is a travesty of facta to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak 
and short-lived and that such invasions are typically like tbs raids of Mahmud of 
Gazni which even swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Power—and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for 
a time during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at feast 
three thousand years. And it shoufd be remembered further that when the British 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and -alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South 
but mainly the Mnharatta and Sikh Powers which bad risen on the ruins of the 
Mahammadan. Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operated against India developing a compact and coherent politics! and military 
organisation, except occasionally like, for instance, tbe Great Roman Empire of old 
Or the British Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retros¬ 
pect of tbe remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Pumas speak. But 4s far 
as appearances go an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rule. In later tiroes also, mi Empire like that of Asoka was not a common 
achievement. As we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural. and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities. India has fought, and fough bravely, for the 
integrity of her sacred Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for .their sacred 
visible Symbols and Embodiment But sbe has rarely fought for ina “State" as 
such or an Empire as such. The spirit oj her culture did not favour the formation 
SDd consolidation of Nationalism in the Bense it is commonly understood, and her 
basic institutions would hardly .consist with many forms of centralised State control. 
The all-controlling and co-ordinating Principle was Dbarmaftbe Principle of Human 
Values and Conduct) rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self-contained commune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reign of Ldiarma and only temporary allegiance to any kingabip that might function 
for the time being. So the village communes continued to live though kindoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell- They were but little affected by tbe accidents and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, tbe Bpirit of Charms (which should not be translated as religion) bas 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even ell-living valueB and ten¬ 
dencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and bas opposed militant aggressive, “predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upanisbads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values; and tbe Charm ashaBtras (Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Bodhism and Jainism and other “reforming" movements bave tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of tbe immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Fambitas, Brahmans, Aranyakas and Upamsbdaa), the various Sutras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics tthe Kamsyana and Mahavarata), Furanas and Tantras (our state¬ 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant tbe 
claim o! tbe Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate¬ 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very Hula precise and connected information for tbe purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facte and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what is 
real history but this T Beiders have been buBy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs, and practices that existed in India. 
But ofteuer than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, eirleria and standards of testing facts and apprais¬ 
ing values. This has not enabled ns in any just measure, to understand, much less 
appreciate, s civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot 
therefore, be represented as only»tbe first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
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road which baa through a long, long march, at last brought os to onr present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation_ we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of "savage' 1 magic, meaningless ritualism, 
•'theological twaddle" and crude superstition. Bide by side with ail this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to "historical” tiroes, wo find that the invasion uy Alexander the Great 
of India proves in the result to bo little more than n brilliant raid, His victorious 
armies could only cut off s small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. Ilia steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed "war-weorineBB” on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to hie vast Empire. He had won some of his 
bsttlee in Indis, but it bad not been an "easy walk-over" with him. 

ClTAN DRAG OPT A AKD ASOKA 

After bis death shortly afterwards, the vest Macedonian Empire practically 
went to pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Mngndba, proved himself 
too powerful for the Greak invaders who hod violntcd sanctity sod integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Obandragupla, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
MegasUicnes, who was sent by Seleueiis or an ambassador to the court of Chandra¬ 
gupta, left a very valuablo record of tiio times, of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent and admiring testimony to the high ordrr of material and moral civilization 
attained by tho Hindus centuries boiore the Christian era, And this high civilisa¬ 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that flourished in ancient times, such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. 
Oliandragupta’s son was Bindussra who was succeeded by Asokn {209-231 B, C.), 
who was undoubtedly, one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of hie reign which, in bis later stages, left tho 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to (bo much more noble and 
fruitful task of the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow-being. With commendable catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by bis great imperial authority and power, he exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of tranformiiig Budhism, which had been 
more or less a foca! sect in the Ganges Valley,. into one of tbo greatest and most 
potent living world religions. Anoka's reign Is thereforo rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. His edicts also show tho man, his ideals and bis 
methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured the cement of the great Maurva 
Empire setting into tho requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Partbia took their rise in the border land, and tbo Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (tho Yuen-chi) canto in a surge of migration which swept 
all before them, and in tho firBt century A, D. a considerable portion of the North¬ 
west India came under their influence, 

Gupta Dymastv 

Kaniska, who made Peshawnr his capital, proved great ss a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary Of the Budhistic religion. Under him the KuBhan Branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of Ids power. But thU power fell as another power 
in middle India rose—the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amsrovatl or Ujjain would, 
some time, rise and shine in the midst of tho moving vainness of Indian waters. 
In the beginning of the fourth century tho centre of political Influence in India was 
again shifted to Patalipulra in Magadan as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Bamtidragnpta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chomiraguptn, greatly distin- 
goished themselves not only In wor but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
administration, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art 
ana literature, a glorious tribute to which was paid by ,the Oldness pilgrim Fa-Wen. 
According to hiB testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration test, 
enlightened. Towards the end of the Fifth Century—when tho Whilo Huns from 
Central Asia begBn to pour themselves into Jndta—tho sun of tbo Gupta dynasty 
set (during whose regime, It Bbould be noted, there bad been a revival and 
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reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanical culture at evidenced 
especially by tbe literature of the Pursue ; but this reviving process was. very 
largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation.) More than a 
century bad elapsed after the fall oi the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success tbe greatest 
oi the Indian rulers in historical time—Asok*. Emperor Harsho, wbo consolidated 
bis authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of tbe 
seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for tbe broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of 
his times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsh*, add gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India was thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Dome 
Outstanding figures like Yikrarosditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but 
such events were few and far between. In the South of India was being enacted a 
very interesting bat involved drams in which the Andhras, Ballavas, Cbalukyas and 
Cholas were the principal actors, Kashmeie in the North, Kananj in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also olive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interests. But we shall, not try to make a review of 
them here. One outstanding event in the confusion and complexity of the general 
Indian situation which deserves notice even passing was tbe rise of the Rajput power 
upon which the mantle of the old caste Ksbatrias (the* warrior and ruling caste) 
fell and which was the chief opposition that the waves of Mohammedan invasion 
coming one after another ever since the second quarter of the 7th century, had to 
encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzrat, Mat we, Ajmer, Kananj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendancy—a drama so full 
of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they have ever since lived in hnman memory as models 
which future generations of patriots in any country might well try to emulate. 
Tbongb Rajput opposition was borne down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated it survived the crash 
of tbe Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Pritbvi Raj, the hero, the 
lost of the Hindu emperors, though not tbe last of the Hindu rulers bad held 
sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput iove of independence were still factors to reckon 
with in tbe days of the great Moghuls—Abbar, Jahangir, fc'hahjahan and 
Aurangzab. Col. Todd and some others have narrated tbe story, and it constitutes 
one of biB proudest annals in tbe vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to tbe conquest of Northern India by tbe MehammedanB, it should he noted, tbe great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won : that the first Mabammedan impact was 
in the seventh century Bbortly after the paiwing away of the Prophet, and a Moham¬ 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th. 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India, 
and there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

Tbe centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of political nnity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It wae not a “dark” Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after, 
a marvellous process of eoctal, cultural and religions reconstruction was going apace. 
Tbe old Yedic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Vernas or 
“caste” and the four Ashrams or “stage” of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at tbe same lime more complex. Tbe influence of Budbism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilatiouB, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
Tbe gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon oi the greatest import¬ 
ance. Tbe Yedic religion survived but it was transformed, Tbe Furanas and Tantraa 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Sauetana Dbarma, In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics these centuries were also productive of baits that were mid still are of 
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the greatest interest nnd value. Great poets like Knlidas and Bhavabbuti, and great 
Philosophers like Slmnkaracharya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and 
masters in other fields formed a galaxy of men Of Rooms and talents which showed 
that an ape of political tiiH-rquiiibr i u m ond confusion in Indio waft yet not necess¬ 
arily an age of cultural depression and darknens and aocial disruption. The soul 
of India could, apparently, function to its beet advantage inspito of her troubled 
politics. 

But whilst this was true for eorae time it could not be true for all time. Her 
polities at Inst began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story through the Slahnromednn and British periods. The history of 
these periods is more seltied and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or oven for some time Inter, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms liko Vijaynnagar in tho South,, those of Pratap, Sbivaji and 
the Peshwas in the west ( we do not mention Bame others e, g. those in RcDgal ) 
would, now nnd then, proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
administrators, ministers, governors, generals mid financiers. In short, during the 
Mahammcdau era, the Hindu genius was not at its best hut it was not quite decadent. 

Tub mahaMMEDAN ILULB 

Tho Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Blobnmcd Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India os foreigners hut they did not remain hero as foreigners, India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Ghengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare ond 
they did not represent the normal course of events, India Buffered, nnd sometimes 
badly, uo doubt, from the effects of thu conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan ruleie. Bot the great Moghuls were ns much “children of 
tbs soil” ns the humblest of tho Hindu ‘'heathen 1 '. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus nnd Mussulmans of a common “hearth and borne*' naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both ns India’s offspring. 
There was steady assimilation of the Semitic and 1 ndo,Arynn cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by llio other. The 
religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points—e. g., in 
Bufism and Ycdimtic mysticism. They niso met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hinduifllinnt) was evolved between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The 
patronage extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also fruitful of very line result, India's wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of the whole civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered 
in an attompt to discover an western route to the Indian market, British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders all came end scrambled for market, and eventually, 
for political power in India, It is also worthy of note that even under tho sway 
of such masterful monarehs as Slier Shall, Akbar or Aurangzeb, tho government of 
the country was in the main decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy 
—down to the autonomy of tho village units—to adequately function. Even petty 
local chiefs—like the feudal lords of tho mediaeval West—never unlearnt the art 
of fighting nnd governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and 
ability, like Shivaji for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
his high political aspirations. It was the very largo measure of locsl autonomy 
ond local initiative that existed that rendered possibletbe rise of tfie Marhatta and 
Bikh Powers arid also of the kingdoms of Hyder Ali ond tho Nizam in the south. 
And British Power in India in its rise to paramount; found its most formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

Tub British Rule 

In 1509, dating the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, nud this association was granted 
a royal charier of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in tbo east mid west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis¬ 
tering it* affairs in the thres "presidencies" which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to tho Board of Directors at borne. In course of time 
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however, chiefly with a view to preserving nnd consolidating its (trowing and 
extensive trade in India, in the lane of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing polities! anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrison 
of defence which Boon became involved In hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought Borne decieivo battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of ft political Power in India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Pia'sey in 1757. The battle was won with 
the »id of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, nnd often, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
witling co-operation of the Natives of Indio. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the bottle of Plaasey. It waa 
again so during the “ordeal” of the last great War. The machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from time to time modified by Acta of Parliament 
J1773, 1784; and the Charter Arts of 179.1 nnd 1833). By these a Governor-General- 
in Council was made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a 
Board of Control, at home. By the last Act. the Company ceased to be a commercial. 
concern and became a political and administrative body only. After tbe Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to tbe Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also tbe Viceroy 
of India. Tbe functions of the Government of Iudia are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown and the Parliament. It has not rested 
On an elective popular basis. There have been legislative bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions and votes have not, except s» regards certain matters of secondary 
importance under the Act of 1919, n binding effect on the Government, 

India's contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but “reword" 
that came in the sha|>e of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a "progressive 
realisation of responsible government'', tbe stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone waa not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which ia still in actual function though 
it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
Parliamentary Slatute, did not meet tbe wishes or expectations of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in tbe provinces, where 
the “nation-building” subjects were "transferred” to Minisiers (not respomiible how¬ 
ever So the legislature), whilst the more important subjects were ‘ reserved.” In 

E rne lice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, 
eld office nnder tbs pleasure of, and were responsible to the Governor) meant little 
more than a-complication of the administrative machinery which became, in conse¬ 
quence, more cumbrous end expansive. Tbe Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non-official majorities, but this placed little' power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented 
by the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later, nnder tbe guidance of Mr. C- R. Das and Pandit Matilal Nebru, a Swaraj 
Party, analogous to the preecnt Congress Parliamentary Party, was formed which 
entered tbe legislatures, both provincial and central, lu telling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to day administration. In Borne provinces it wbb even able to "wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac¬ 
torily even according to official appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome labours of tbe All-While Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
tbe habitually co-operating liberals refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology waa becoming bolder day by day, and tbe Lahore session 
adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete Independence or Puma 
Bwar&j. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create “sanctions" under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm of Congress affairs 
since the early twenties. The Round Table Idea was broaehed rather too late: but 
M aha tma Gandhi after concluding, what is known as the Gsndhi-lrwin Pact, joined 
tbe Conference subsequently. The result of the deliberations of that body fell short 
of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 
This was forced on tbe Congress by the way in which the British ruling . 
classes used during the Round Table Conference discussions India's internal 
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difference* a* an excuse for the frustration of her political ambitions. The 
“Communal Award" of tho British Premier’Rnrasay MacDonald that Imparted • 
“vote value" to religious differences and social inferiorities revealed the tactics of 
tho Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. £t wag modified by the epic fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi so far as the Hindus were concerned. But in its wider ramifications. 
It has stimulated separatist conceits and ambitions that in course of the last ten 
years have created a “civil war” mentality in the country where almost every creed 
and class has been organizing themselves to capture political power in the name of 
their particularistic interests. St is well-known that Mahntmn Gandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight so soon after the Gnndhi-lrwin Pact. This altitude was evidenced by the 
wording of his telegram to Lord Willingdon sent on the 29lh. December, 1931— 
“whether you expect me to aeo you and receive guidance from you as to tbo course 
I am to pursue in advising the Congress.” Lard Willingdon rejected this 
opportunity of cementing co-operation between Indian Nationalism and the 
enlightened self-interest of British Imperialism, 'i'ho second Civil Disobedience 
Movement was the natural result which continuing for about two years—lfiaa-Si— 
prepared by repression tho mind of India to receive the constitutional change* 
made by the Act of 15135. The genesis and the long-drawn processes of shaping 
this machinery were informed by a spirit of arrogant imperialism, ignoring at 
every Bto;> Indian self-respect. Tho imperial Government could not accept any of 
the suggestions made in the Joint Memorandum of the Indian delegates nominated 
by itself. The arrival of "provincial autonomy" changed in no way “a relationship 
that rests on conquest," whoso "sanction” was the physical might of Britain, to 
quote the words of the well-known British publicist, Mr. Hraiisford. 

With the passage of this Act the ruling authorities hoped that they had 
been able to so provide thiogB that the men and women of India would remain 
satisfied with their enlarged electorates, from 70 lakhs to about 4 eiores. and with 
tho Ministries charged with tho solution of ‘'things that matter”—the problems of 
health, education and economic well-being with which are intimately bound up the 
life of tho majority of the people. These problems of dirt, disease and ignorance 
could not be neglected any more without doing permanent injury to the body 
politic, ’the Increasing recognition of this sorry slate of affairs Joined to the 
increasing resentment with the pretensions of “external authority", felt by 
increasing numbers of Indians, created a conflict in the mind of India that was 
reflected in the discussion of public affairs—a contradiction between the spoken 
■word and the practice that Bought to give it shape and form. The organization 
nf the election campaign on behalf of the Congress was characterized by this 
contradiction. The purpose of sending Congress representatives to tbe Legislatures 
was declared to be to Vomhnt” and to “end” the Aet of which these were tbe products ; 
the incorporation of the ‘ Fundamental Night#” resolution (passed at the Karachi 
Congress, 15)31), and of "Agrarian Programme” (accepted at the Lucknow Congress 
1036) in tiie Congress Election Manifesto (22nd. August, 1036) held the promise of 
relief through tlieao Legislatures of the many His—political and economic and social 
—from which tbe people suffered. Fiwing the Congress Party in this battle for votes, 
stood the upholders of varied interests, communal and class, that under various disguises 
and with radical programmes on their lips tried to canalize the rising temper and. 
the organized feeling of the country. In the election contest the Congress secured 
absolute majorities in five provinces —Mudres, tho United Provinces, tho Central- 
Provinces and Berar, Behar and Orissa ; it was tits single largest party in four— 
Bombay, Bengal, Assam and the North-West Frontier Province", in the Punjab 
and Bind Congress members were in a minority—a negligible minority. 

When their loaders wore called upon by the Governors iu the provinces to 
help him in forming tho Ministries, they demanded ,of the Governors' assurance 
that use would not be made of their veto and emergency powers, and that 
the advice of the Ministries J would not be “set aside in regard to their 
constitutional activities,” The Governors expressed inability to divest themselves 
of “certain obligations*' which tho i’nriiainont had imposed on them. Ensued a 
constitutional deadlock; tho Assemblies ware not called in seven provinces ; 
‘‘interim ministries" were appointed to "conceal” this "breakdown” of the 
constitutional device, said Prof Berriedalo Keith. For four months tha controversy 
waxed and waned. As the statutory period for the convening of the Assemblies drow 
nearer, the Government, “uitrn-sensUivo over questions of prestige", yielded. 
Congress Ministries were formed in seven provinces; in Bengal and Abssui, in 
the Punjab and Bind coalition ministries were functioning from April, 1937; the 
Congress Ministries from the lost week of July, 1937. The refusal of the Congress 
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to entertain the idea of allowing its members to enter into coalition even as the 
predominant partner, as it was possible in Bengal and Assam, enabled Muslim 
cominunnlist Ministries to be set up in those two provinces whose activities helped 
to work havoc with the decencies of civilised life, to inflame tbe bitterness of com¬ 
munal feeling and waft its poison nil over the country. The lowest depth of this 
degradation was reached whan outbursts of arson and loot in the city Of Dacca and 
the country-side within the district occurred during 1941. The device of the ‘'Com¬ 
munal Award*' tiae been working towards it» logical end. 

The India Act of 19J5 hud a federal scheme to introduce. A sort of Diarchy 
was contemplaied, and vast arms of power in the administration were withheld 
from the people’* representatives; the nominees of the rulere of the Indian StateB 
were given a disproportionately big representation in both the upper and lower 
bouses of the Central Legislature, The Reserve Bank and the Federal Railway 
Authority were instances of the former; and the so-called Stales' representatives 
were so many "pocket-boroughs” under the command of the external authority 
represented by the Governor-General. These Bnd the industrial and commercial 
and political "safeguards * with which the Federal Scheme bristled repelled publto 
opinion in India. The majority of Muslim politicians were afraid of a central 
Government where their communalist politics will keep them in a perpetual minority 
and where they were not prepared to play their part in politics free from narrow 
appeals to creanl and class conceits and ambitious. The rulers of the Indian States 
wero reporlcd to he trying to press hard bargains In their negotiations over the 
“instruments of Accession'' both in their relation with the “Paramount Power” and 
in their apprehensions of the rising tide ol democracy in their own States. For two 
years Lord Linlithgow waB kept busy smoothing ail this opposition with 
his utmost diplomacy when iu September, 1939, the World War II of the 20th centnry 
burst U|>ou the world. 

India was declared a belligerent by the Governor-General without even the 
pretence of consultation with the Central Legislature. Thia was regarded os an 
insult to Indian scli-respcct; it exposed before nil the world the unnatural 
relation that subsisted between India with her 40 crores of people and Britain 
with her 5; it exposed tbe hollowness of the slogan raised by Britain that she 
was being forced into the present war for tbe defence of democracy. The declaration 
was no panic measure; the ground had been prepared for it six months earlier by a 
new Section—Section 126A—in the Act of 1635 securing to the Central Government 
of India “essential powers of direction and control” over the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments when an emergency doe to war was proclaimed by the Governor-General 
under Section 102 of the Act. The emergency power granted by this latter Section 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular franchise, 
whereas the new Section empowered an irresponsible Executive with power to "give 
direction to a Province as to the manner in which the executive thereof is to be 
exercised." The majority of the Provincial Ministries raised objections to this 
“invasion by the Centro on the sphere of authority conferred by the Act on the 
Provinces.” Technically the British Government might have been right. Bat in rela¬ 
tions like those that subsist between India and Britain legal and constitutional 
correetitude doeB not play a helpful hind. 

The actual outbreak of the war did not ease the tension between Indian 
Nationalism and British Imperialism. The Indian National Congress voiced almost 
universal Indian feeling when in a statement issued on the 14 September, 1939, 
it called upon tbe British Government to declare their "war aims in regard to 
Democracy and Imperialism and the New Order that it envisaged ; in particular, 
how these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in tbe 
present." Such a declaration, said Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a message to the 
London Daily Chronicle, will be able to “mBke the people of India enthnsiastio 
for a war which was not theire.” The Congress invitation to the British 
Government was international in its import. Dissatisfaction with the vague 
generalities of British politicians that found expression even in the statements 
of British leadere of thought was a proof that these “war aims" needed 
clear statement. Other organisations of vocal Indian opinion—the Muslim 
League, the Hindu Mahasabhs, tbe Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind —the Organization 
of Muslim divines of India, for instance—were in their statements as insist¬ 
ent on the clarification of Britain’s war aims and their application to the peculiar 
conditions of India. Up to now, (1942), the British Government has not been abis 
to satisfy any party in India, to Bet np a Central Government at Delhi-Gimla that 
would enlist the self-respect and self-interest ol the country on the aide of this 

10 
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war of continent* mid oceans. This failure had led to the resignation of eight 
of tbs sloven Provincial Ministries of tbs country—Bombay, Madras, Central 
Provinces & Borar, Orissa, Bihar, Assam, the United Provinces, and the North-West 
Frontier Province. Two of these have since been revived—Orissa nod Assam— 
carrying on a pale imitation of "Provincial autonomy"—under the rule of the 
military burenuernoy in India whom this "world war" bos p'accd in this dominant 
position. 

Apart from this argument between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism, 
the various elements in Indian composite life have not shown that unity for ends 
and means that would have wrested political power from unwilling hands. The 
"Pakistan" claim of the Muslim League demands that areas where the Muslims 
happen to bo in a majority should be constituted in sovereign “Independent States." 
This claim has been recognized by opinion in India mid in the wide world outside' 
as a thread to the unity nnd integrity _ of India. Confronted by such a situation 
the British Government elands in anxious helplessness. Priding itself on its concern 
for fflinoriliee it finds itself coercing the majority at every step, Since the 8ih 

August (19IU) proposals of Lord Linlithgow for tho enlargement of this Executive 
Council, there have been two enlargements thereof tilt to-day it consists of eleven 
Indians and four Europeans inclusive of Hia Excellency. This increasing 
‘Tndianizalion" and the ‘‘Draft Declaration" brought by Kir Stafford Crippa on 
behalf of the British Cabinet In March, 1942, have not for divergent rensons 
appealed to any responsible party in. Indio. Japan’s startling auceesa in Burma, 
in Malaya, in the Phiilippines, in the Dutch East Indies, the failure of 

Britain, the U. 8. A. and Holland to stnnd up to the far-flung Japanese 

aggression have brought down their prestige Su the market-place of world affairs. 
And tho peoples of these arena along with those of India have rensons to be 
apprehensive of their future. A sense of frustration appears to be 
oppressing tho minds of the .men nnd _ women of India. It is not fear of 

Japanese invasion alone that is responsible for this state of things. The 
evacuation orders on people living in tho coastal arcaB of tho country have disturbed 
and disrupted their habits of life; practically no arrangements have been mnde on 
behalf of the State for life in newer places nnd surroundings for hundreds of 
thousands of men, women nnd children ; the orgy of profiteering in the necessaries 
of life; tho incompetence of ollicinldom in face of these anti-aocin! activities- all 
these, tho latter two specially, have spread a feeling of helplessness in the country. 
This mentality Jins been affecting, however indirectly, tho "war work" that was 
to repel the euoray mid wrest victory from his grasp. Since tlw ‘‘Mutiny" day* 
eighty-live years back tho corlnlnlics of existence for tho people of this continental 
country have not been so rudely sbnkon bh during the first six montliB of 1W2. 
Tho break-down of tho machinery of civil administration in Malays and Burma have 
eent more than five lakhs of refugees to India—men nnd women of India who hod 
made their living in those countries. This has also added to the confusion of the 
times. These betokened changes for which the minds of the people had not been prepared. 
This unpreparedness has created difficulties both for the rulers and the ruled. The 
Japanese occupation of the Andaman and Nicobar Inlands ia the heart of the Bay 
of Bengal, the advance of Japan's hosts towards India’s north-eastern borders, tins 
hurried defence arrangements set up in the caHtcrn districts of India—all these 
signs and parlonie confront us. 

But it is not all dark. In our neighbourhood China has been allowing how 
disappointments are to bo faced. She alone has been showing for five years an 
unbeaten front against Japan. And tho vinit to India of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek and Madame Chiang Kni-Shek in February, 1042, has hern interpreted by 
all as bringing a message of hope to nu India divided, against itself and preparing 
herself to fight against imperialism within and aggresaion from without. This visit 
will remain a land-mark in India's recent history, Tho United States of America 
has sent to India her armed forces aernsH ton thousand miles of tho waters of 
throe oceans to sustain the causa of the United Nations, India, kept unorganized 
in the modern arts of war and peace, unequal to meeting the challenge of inter¬ 
national anarchy, is thankful for such friendliness. But she is not quite happy 
with this arrangement. For, she remains a debtor Itoth materially nnd spiritually. 

A» we send this volume to the Press, wo Imvo been passing through an 
experience of administrative incompetence and greedy exploitation by manufacturers 
* n “ merchants creating conditions of famine in the country. Millions have died 
Of. hunger, of diseases that accompany oud follow malnutrition. The year 1913 
will be remembered for long years for this catastrophe. 



India in Home Polity 

For the last four years, sines tho outbreak of the present war in 
the plains of Poland, wo have boon prefacing our study of India’s 
“homo polity” with a discussion of events and 
roentr*om°world developments in other countries which have been 
affairs affecting and are being affected by . events 

in our own country. Previous to this disaster 
to international relations we in India have been in the habit of 
looking at the doings of the competing nations of Europe with a 

certain amount of philosophic detachment. We did not like the 

betrayal of democratic ideals and principles and practices by the 
leading nations of Europe nnd America ; more often that noio we 
• expressed our disapproval of those successive betrayals in accents of 
cynicism, in the language of a mirthless joy at the discomfiture of 
the great Powers of the modern world ; among these happened to be 
Britain whose imperial tenure in our own country has embittered 

our minds which found a particular pleasure in her “loss of face”. 
At the same time we could not be happy with these developments, 
and expressed our unhappiness in the following words in Volume II. 
of 1939. 

"For eight years India has been watching the inexplicable weaknesses of 
British foreign policy ; for eight years she, an original member of the. League of 
Nations, has been witnessing lending nations of the world breaking ul! the 
convenlion b of this super-national organization, the last hope of peace in the 
modern world, the last shield of the better life that science and its triumphs 
promised to tha men and women of the world. Britain nnd France were leaders 
. of the League of Nations, But their politicians took the lend in betraying all the 
hopes and ambitions (hat sustained human life under ail the strains and stresses 
of modern life. And, witnessing these weaknesses and betrayals, the people in 
India were bewildered in their thoughts and activities with reference to international 
developments ; they also shared the universal bitterness of disappointment with 
things as these happened in Manchuria, Abyssinia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
where Japan, Italy ana Germany hsd one after another extinguished the light of 
democracy and national self-respect in these countries.” 

In the background of these disappointments and the cynicism bred 
thereby, for more titan two years we in India looked at the battles far 
away in Europe and Africa with, as we have said, a 
Entry of Japan certain amount of philosophic detachment. No doubt 

changed all tbU wo sorrowed with and for Poland in 1939 ; we 

expressed the opinion that the Pact of Soviet Bussia 
with Germany in the last week of August, 1939, was one of the imme¬ 
diate causes or influences that precipitated the present war and hastened 
Poland’s collapse; in 1910 we sorrowed with and for Norway, Denmark,- 
Holland, Belgium and France ; and in spite of our quarrel with Britain 
we along with the rest of the world looked with painful suspense on the issue 
of the “battle of Britain” when in August, 1940, Germany launched the 
might of her air force, the Luftwaffe, on the island people standing 
alone face to face with tho victor over half of Europe. But the entry 
of Japan into this war on the side of the Axis Powers changed all this, 
disturbed our philosophic calm as Japan drove over Malaya and Burma 
on to our eastern frontiers and rode over the waves of the Bay of 
Bengal entrenching herself in tho Andamans and the Nicobar islands 
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at the centre o! the Bay. In course of ninety days, with the fall of 
Rangoon, we were brought face to face with modem war, with total war 
and all that it has meant to the crorea of men, women and children in 
China and the countries of Europe, The battles in Russia where 
millions of armed, men have been blooding, and owing to which millions 
of men, women and children have been turned out of their hearths and 
homes, did not change the spirit of our dreams, though increasing 
numbers of people in India have been lining, themselves up in thought 
with the Soviet people. These battles wore also far off. But Japanese 
victories in Malaya and Burma brought these nearer to our doors, at 
onr very doors. Her threat of invasion of India in the spring of 1942 
did not come off ; and even as we write ( in January, 1944 ) her land 
forces do not appear to have been able to penetrate inside the interior 
of India proper. But the moasures taken by the Government in India 
with a view to forestall her forward march into Indian territories have 
brought disruption into the homes of eastern India. Hundreds of thousands 
of men, women and children have had to leave the homes of their 
fathers without any arrangement being made by the State for their 
shelter ; lakhs of boats have been ordered to be removed from the rivers, 
streams and creeks of Bengal, Assam and the other Bay of Bengal 
coastal areas, depriving lakhs of people of their means of livelihood, of 
an ingredient of their food. Lakhs of maunds of paddy and rice wero 
taken out of the bands of people in pursuit of a policy of “denial” of food 
to the prospective Japanese invaders. 


These accompaniments of moden war, of total war, and the consequent 
sufferings imposed on millions of men, women and children in Bengal 
and other provinces, revealed their true Daturo in 
famine °n'paTU 1943 when conditions of famine developed in these 

at India areas and carried away to death more than fifteen lakhs of 

.people in course of a little over Bix months. Controversy 
has waxed loud during these months with regard to the personal and imper¬ 
sonal factors that have had a band in helping create conditions that 
are responsible for this hugo reduction in the population of one 
single province of India, One may feel that this controversy is useless 
today; has been useless always when we remember that the Secretary 
of State for India has felt impelled to trace this disaster to an "act of 
God”; when we remember that the Chief Ministers of BoDgnl and 
Assam, both devout Muslims, have felt impelled to declare that these 
more than ten lakhs of people have died heeaUBo it was written in the 
Book of Fate that they would die suffering the pangs of hunger thro¬ 
ugh weary days, nights and months; that they would die in the pavements, 
in the high streets of the City of Palaces. "It may appear futilo today 
to join in this controversy when all the arguments and all the statistics 
cannot recall to life a single one of the lakhs of lives lost, whetbor 
owing to an act of God or to the greed and inhumanity of men or to the 
policy followed by the State manned in the higher rungs by men who 
are not responsible to the men, women and children who have died 
in a society of nations colled civilized. Bub men and women have 
often to act in spite of cynicism and scepticism, to say things and to 
do deeds so that the shame and disgrace wo have been partners in 
and witnesses to may not recur again. It may also be true that 
when a world war haB been raging and human life appears to have 
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lost all value, the death o! a few lakhs of people in a corner of a 
subject country neod not excite bo much attention and cause so great 
a controversy. For, compared to the stakes involved in the present war 
the death of a few lakhs is not of such importance, and the winning of 
the war by the “United Nations" is the one thing needful for the 
return of peace and plenty and abundance of life. These are valid 
arguments that must explain, at least partly, why the British Govern¬ 
ment in London and its subordinate branch at New Delhi-Simla, have 
not been able to exert themselves as the debates in the Press and on 
tbe platform, in the Assemblies and Councils in India or in the Houses 
of Parliament in London, would lead one to surmise. Acknowledging 
tbe validity of this line of approach to a discussion of the matter in a 
calm and passionless manner, the publicist in India has to record his 
chronicle of and put his interpretation on the doings of men whose mis¬ 
fortune baB got them entangled in this affair of famine in Bengal, in 
Bombay and Madras, and in the far more widespread scarcity all 
over India. 

In discussing this problem we have to get out of the way the 
suspicion that any individual or group of individuals worked towards 
or for this disruption in the life of millions of 
Government'* people with a clear view of the consequences of 
ihort-itghtedne** their actions. When the Government of Lord 
Linlithgow at the advice or under pressure from 
the Military started their "denial" policy and evacuation orders in 
eastern Bengal and in other provinces they could Dot have realized that the 
social life of the areas would be disrupted in the way and to the extent 
that it has done since those days in April-M&y, 1942, when these 
Governmental activities were ordered. This lack of foresight would 
be counted against them when the history of this time in India 
comes to be written. The full story of the personal and impersonal 
influences that are responsible for this famine is not known even 
at tbe time when Wo write these lines, though two discussions have 
taken place in the Central Legislature at Delhi, one in August and 
the other in November, 1943. The head of the Indian Administration, 
Lord Linlithgow, has been almost sileot with regard to the 

- long-drawn agony of tbe Indian people of whom he was one of 
the trustees, if we are to accept at its face value the theory of 
British imperialists of the brand of Mr. Leopold Amery, Secretary 
of State for India. In the August session of the Central Legislature, 
in inaugurating it, Lord Linlithgow made reference to the conditions that 
had flourished under his regime and worked towards the death of millions 
of men, women and children; while Calcutta was holding the 

the mirror to the state of things prevailing over tbe country. His Excellency 
could not find his way to pay a visit to the afflicted city and province 
and by his personal initiative and sympathy appeal to the hopeless 
people, as his successor did within a few dayB of his assumption 
of office. Why Lord Linlithgow could not do so, failed to appear 
as a humane man in the midst of suffering people, we will 
perhaps never know. We are tempted to put it to the- exhaustion 
of body and mind that seven years of . Indian administration had 
caused in him, benumbing hie finer sensibilities. This failure of the 
. head of the Indo-British administration to fight tbe conditions of 
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famine has not bean explained either by Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarker, or Sir Azizul Huq or Sir Jawala Prasad Srivastava, the 
fchroo members of Lord Linlithgow's Executive Council who have 
had as Food Member to appear bo fore the Central Legislature to 
justify the ways of the contra! bureaucracy to the conscience of the 
civilized world. 

Writing in January of 1944 of the beginning of famine conditions 
in the early months of 1943, and almost reconciled to the death of 
more than fiftoon lakhs of Bengalee men, women and 

Memory of children, wo have often, felt inclined to avoid this 
17U9-70 famine sordid story of incompetence in the higher bureauc¬ 
racy, of the spirit of profiteering that seized Govern¬ 
ment departments in the provinces, and even in tbo Central Govern¬ 
ment, of the greed and inhumanity of the manufacturers and traders 
of the country. All these combined have helped produce the rosult, 
causing the disruption of the social life of the people of the coastal provinces 
of India. Famines are not a now phenomena in India. We are 

old enough to remember what happened in the areas stretching from 

Guzerat to the United Provinces and Central India when the death 
roll rose as high as two croros of people, recorded in William Digby's 
Prosperovji British India. It was causod by failure of the necessary rains. 
But the experience through which the people of Bengal and certain 
other provinces have had ^to pass during the year 1943 were the 
result of human activity, of tho short-sightedness of the Government 
and their incompetence, of tho spirit of "got-rich-quiok" released over 
the country by the Government's handling of their war orders and 
tho purchase of tboir other requirements. For an identical experience 
Bengal has had to recall what happened to her people in tbo year 

1769—*70, twelve yoars after the Battle of Plassoy, almost at tho 

threshold of British rule. Bankim Chandra’s immortal novel entitled 
Ammda Mutt draws up the memory of those horrors. Ho was for 
a short while Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bengal in 
tho Revenue Department, and his official duties brought him face to face 
with records of the famine of that year. Failure of rains during the 
two preceding years prepared tho ground for this disaster that carried 
to death one crore of people, one-third of the population of tho then province 
of Bengal comprising a part of Behar. But mon eo-oparated with Nature 
in this affair. Sir William Hunter’s Annals of Jittml Bengal and 
reports of famines in India at various times during the British period 
expose tho human part in this famine drama. Aftor the Orissa 
famine of 18G8 tho Government appointed a Famine Commission with 
Sir George Campbell as Chairman who edited certain of the records 
of tho 1709-70 famine. In an appendix to this report appear bow 
the interference of the Government with tho normal functions of 
economic life led to the disaster of that year. 

"In 1760-70 Government by injudicious interference forced the whole stock into 
the market at the commencement ot the cnlninity, It was .declared a crime to lay 
up storm of * lie pre^imm commodity ngeitiat the coming yenr ; every one who laid 
in stock became a public malefactor ;♦,» hit* person (was) in constant danger of 
arrest. Griii»-dcBli«g became a dnngermift occupation and at the very crisis, when 
the country could only be wed by a more limn usually vigorous traffic, respectable 
men were deterred from entering or driven from the occupation. As no one was 
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allowed lo hoard,... the s&intary pressure which immediately enhanced rates would 
have put upon the people was not allowed to exert its full influence." 

The present Food Member of the Government of Indie, Sir J. P. 
Srivnetava, has been constrained to admit Government responsibility 
in the matter of the "difficulties of Bengal", unlike 
‘‘Denial" policy his predecessor. Sir Azizul Huq who made no mention 

* Bengal {amine 0 | if; j n bis statoment made in August, 1943 to the 

Control Assembly. Sir J. P. Srivastava had to admit: 

*'.it is true llint there were cer'nm measures dictated by military necessity in 

1 M2. when there was real danger of invasion, and this contributed to the present 
difficulties of Bengal. I admit that.” 

The purchases . for the _ growing army and this “denial" 

policy disturbed the delicate balance in the food situation in Beiigal, 
in Orissa, Travancore, Cochin and certain other 
Bengal's rood coastal areas of India. Statistics have been falling 

position O0 U8 i n profusion to prove or disprove the srirpluS 

or deficit position in food of the various tracts of 
the country. One can fill volumes with, quoting these. We will quote 
one only to illustrate the position of Bengal; this can be accepted 
as a sample of the sudden -awakening that has come upon the coun¬ 
try with regard to the causes of the catastrophe that has overtaken 
our people. 

“Bengal is a deficit Province In rice. Since 1901 the deficit became apparent 
During the last 40 yeare with the rise in population there has been no rise in the 

production of rice.The yield of rice in 1901 was 24 erore 66 lakh maunds. 

During the Ust 40 years the average yield in BengAi has been 20 croro 90 lakh 
maunds. The annual requirement for direct consumption to-dny is about 29 erore 

maunds.If seed reserve and indirect consumption as chura, muri etc......are taken 

into consideration, the total deficit in rice requirement for Bengal amounts to 
approximately 0J erore maunds per annum in n normal average year.” 


This quotation is taken from the statement of a non-technical 
person, Sri Jnananjau Neogy, Officer-in-charge of the Commercial 

Museum maintained by ths Corporation of Calcutta 
'^"deficit" and published in the pages of the Calcutta 

controversy Municipal Gazette. For 40 years the bureaucracy 

in Bengal has been content to let this perilous 
state of things continue; the intelligentsia who voice public feeling 
and public needs has been simply watching the dangerous possibilities 
of the food situation of their province, because their education and 
upbringing have divorced them from this matter of the provision 
of food, and they have not knowD, to quote a homely Bengalee- 
langu&ge idiom, how many grains of paddy go to the Soaking of a maund 
of rice. The needs of total war have bumped them into a cruel 
realization that paddy and rice are also things that required the 
attention of the products of our universities and can well be 

subjects of study and enquiry in our colleges and institutes of 

sconce. The problem of food deficit iD Bengal has been dented by 

Sir Azizul Huq, a native of Bengal, who as Food Member of the 
Government of India said on May 13, 1943, “Bengal was 

not yet deficit in rice.There would be substantial • reduction 

in the price of rice within a week.” This statement he could 
perpetrate becauee he had to appear os a defender of the Nazimuddin 
Ministry in their mishandling of the food situation in the province. 
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For, it is difficult to believe that Sir Azizul Huq, the author oi "The 
Man behind the Plough", wherein he had talked o£ the production 
ol his province equalling its consumption, did not know the true 
brief in .the matter. But on the present occasion exigencies of 
political partisanship djflocted his angle of vision. Sir Azizul had 
written bis book basing himself on the facts gathered during his mem¬ 
bership of the Banking Enquiry Committee^ 

Much later the report of the Bengal Paddy and RiceL Enquiry 
Committee testifiod to the fact that Bengal was a deficit area. 

Evidence led before this Committee which appeared 
Er^ufr^Com- * n 6ummftr y * n t^ 0 report testifies to this fact. Dacca 
mt'ueV/rrport produced barely 80 per cent of its paddy, importing the 
rest from Barisal andSylhot, Representatives of growers 
of paddy in Sarajganj said that the average cultivator had "hardly 
sufficient produce to last him for more than six months'’ ; for the 
remaining period of the year he “had to buy paddy or take paddy 
loans”. At Kishoroganj in the district of Mymoneingh it was said 
that 70 per cent of the cultivators were in debt; that “only about 
6 per cent of the population had a surplus to sell over the year; 
another 20 per cent had just Bupply of food to last them throughout 
the year; and the rest had either to purchase or borrow paddy.’* 
At Krishnagar in the district of Nadia it was said that 25 per 
cent of the population “had no land” ; 1 *50 per cent of the population 
did not havo sufficient supply of food to last them for more than 
six months in the year,” At Bankura it was said that “60 per 
cent cannot carry on for more than six months. They have to live 
on paddy loans.*’ The district magistrate of Burdwan and the 

chairman of the District Board “wero of opinion that tbe district was 
about self-sufficiont’’ and a “surplus’* district; the Secretary of the 
Union Board Association was of the contrary opinion, although "it 
exported at the time of harvest." Maldnb, according to the District 
Magistrate, was a "surplus*’ district. The sample of opinion quoted 
hero go to show that the rulers and the ruled in Bengal have for 
years been content to depend on others for the essential food 

requirements of their, province. To-day destiny has caught them on 
their carelessness and lack of foresight. 

And this unbalance is not confined to Bengal alone, but is an 

all-India phenomenon. Students of social life and its dynamics have 

drawn attention to this danger-spot in the map of 
perilously M One of the most persistent of them is Prof, 

unbalanced Radba Kamal Mukherjee, Head of the Department of 
Economics & Sociology in thje University of Lucknow. 
In his pamphlet published by the Oxford University Press of India 
and in bis booklet— Food Planning for 400 Millions —he has put his 
fingers on the spot. From a statistical examination of the question of 
population growth and the corresponding increase of food supply he 
showed how the lattor just kept pace with the former. But ha 
strikes a pessimistic note. 

“•.although the rale of growth of the total cropped ores has just gone ahead 

of the fate of population increase, the area under food crops in particular has 
definitely lasted behind. It is true that on the whole the Increase of total sericul¬ 
ture! production baa outstripped population growth, but the margin is less in the 
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cm of aggregate food production.This difference between the indices for 

population end food supply in gradually becoming narrower and tbia indicates a 
deterioration of the food position." 

These are basic facts of India’s economic life known to all, to the 
Government and to the people. The former, has failed to tackle the 
' problem. Statistics are not necessary to prove this 

PUy with atatUcal failure. The year 1943 has written it large in 
Uguroa history. The Commerce Member of the Government 

of India during the early months of this year, Mr. 
Nalini Banian Sarkar, who combined the portfolio of Food for a 
little while, tried to reassure public opinion by saying that there 
might he a food shortage of about 4 per cent only ; and this need 
not create the famine conditions that have burst over the country. 
But it would take a lot of more explaining to trace the course of the 
tragedy that has overtaken BeDgal. Mr, Barkar has said that somehow 
and somewhon the people lost their confidence" in the Government 
of Lord Linlithgow, and in their fear began to hoard and do all 
manner of triokB such a9 profiteering. This is the story that has 
been broadcasted over the world to explain the break-down of the 
food-front in India. In the issue of the London Statist, dated 
January 30, 1942, we find tho following : 

“Producers, dealers and consumers have all been boarding grain. The process 
was encouraged rather than otherwise by the (Government) fixing of maximum 
prices, for other grains were left unregulated and wheat farmers felt resentment 
that their prices wore controlled while others wero allowed to soar. This no 
doubt explains why the efforts of a Government food-purchasing agenoy In the 

Punjab,.were such a decided failure.Fur a time it ecema that Delhi might 

seek a solution by extending price control* to other grains, but public confidence has 
been no severely shaken that this might merely have encouraged the extension 
of black market activities and hoarding......*’. 

The Btory of hoarding by the agriculturists in Bengal has been disproved 
by the extracts that we have made from the report of the Bengal Paddy, 
and Bice Enquiry Committee. Not more than 10 

Government P er coot of the agriculturists are in a position. to 

control hold on to the produce of their fields. The report 

of the Banking . Enquiry Committee tells the same 
story of the economic woakness of the vast majority of our farming 
population. Then, how did it beooma possible for the prices of food 
grains to soar as high as 500 to 600 percent of the peace time 
rate ? How and why was the middleman allowed to march away 
with the increased prioes ? The attempt to control prices failed, 
and failed miserably. Why ? We have Bean it suggested in coarse of 
debates in the Central Legislature that the traders had beaten Lord 
Linlithgow’s Government in this game of regulation of the economic life 
of the people. And a belpleBS by distrustful public has been watching with 
a certain amount of amusement this tug of war, as the following from 
the Calcutta Statesman go to show : 

“Only heads of a very special quality can remember all the varieties of policy 
about rice that Bengal has seen. 'l'he Province has tried controlled prices that 
never controlled any one. It has seen these abolished in hope that market competi¬ 
tion would .bring Blocks oat of their lairs and establish a reasonable price. Now, 

once again control.is to be tried.A perplexed and angry public ig likely, and 

would be wise, to wait until the plan is in working before it begins to eount its 
blessings.” 

<1 * 
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‘■provincial 

autonomy” 


Tbs ineffectiveness of tbs stops taken by the Central and 
Provincial Governments in face of shortage of food in the country 
needs no demonstration today. Why they have failed 
The plea ot W9 perhaps, never know. We know that owing 

to the needs of war the whole administration was 
dictated to by the Governor-General, advised or guided 
by the Defence Services. What little of “provincial autonomy' there 
was in the Government of India Act of 1935 was sacrificed to 
the god of war. The bead of the British bureaucracy has been trying 
to propagandize the fact all the world over that the department of 
food lay within the jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments, and 
that the Central Government in India, headod by Lord Linlithgow, 
could not interfere with this jurisdiction without breaking the com¬ 
mandments of the Government of India Act. Nobody, however, has 
been or could be misled by this plea. The addition of a new Section to 
Section 126 of the Act ( Seotion 126A. } gives full powers to the 
Governor-Genorai in the provincial field. Ho has on more occasion 
than one dona violence to “provincial autonomy’*, disregarding the 
advice and protest of the provincial Council of Ministers. But when 
famine confronted the country, Lord Linlithgow has failed to use this 
power with a view to bend tho provincial administrations to accept 
the “directives" of the Central Executive. By this weakness it has not 
earned the respect of tho country, even of tho provincial administrations. 
This was demonstrated in the second week of May, 1943, when the 
Government of India announced the “freo trade” policy in the eastern 
regions of India to facilitate the flow of food grains from the surplus 
to deficit provinces. But what was the result ? Let ub allow Sir Azizui 
Huq, the Food Member at this time, to describe this experience, 

“But as soon os free trade was declared in the Eastern Zone, obstructions 
of every kind wore placed In ita way. I have before me a list of over CO cases 
reported from time to time and we have not yet been able to complete the 
investigation of these cases. But tho nature of the allegations are as follows • viz., 
stocks purchased ware requisitioned, the stocks purchased wore seized, a percentage 
of ail purchases were ordered to bo surrendered, and in some csbcb at a much 
lower price than purchase price, stockists were ordered to close down godowns 
traders were warned not to sell, station mnsters were asked to refuse wagons! 
carters and carriers wore stopped from assisting movements, exfiorts were banned 


.. --- - , - -r.-supplies 

to aerodrome construction, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce, Indian Chamber of Commerce, National Chamber of Commerce, and 
industrial concerns, not to apeak of traders nnd purchasing agents. It is said 

that trade agents were arrested and prosecuted and that goods in transit were 
seized. Thus free trade did not function. Taking the case or one of the provinces, 
we had an authoritative statement that the province had at lonst 30 iakhe of 
maunds of aurpius grains. This province did not take any stop from January to 

April to purchase Bay ricB for Its own purposes at a time when the price was 

admittedly low. Yet, as soon as tho free trade was introduced, it tried to build 
up a reserve stock for its own needs. We were just at tho time considering the 
feasibility of gradually restoring free trade throughout India as the only other 
means of ensuring steady supply, thereby bringing down tho general price level and 
distributing suppUes commensurate with the needs of tho various parts of India. 

supplies* 0 *°the deficit «re^5 “ “ “ ay p0BBibly endaD « cr e ™ 1118 P‘ rlial 

, rather Jong quotation does not give the whole story of 
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non-co-operation by the provincial administrations, their unwillingness to 
, . help the Central Government in its food policy. And 

«ciiJ*hnei.'* ol which were the Administrations that pnt difficulties in the 
province* way ? Which of them can be convicted of 

"obstinacy and Belffishness", to quote the words 

of Mr. Griffiths, a retired I. C. 8. who has found in 

business and politics a more satisfying outlet to his energies. He 
quoted the ‘‘example of a great province which bad during the past 
twelve months one million tons of rice more than its normal ‘ yield, 

but which nevertheless either refused or failed to send even 2,00,000 

tons of the excess to help Calcutta in its time of distress.” The 
plea of “provincial autonomy” falls to the ground when we find that 
the “greatest obstinacy has been shown in some of those provinces 
which are at present governed under Section 93”, those under the 
Governors, administered by them with the help of ‘‘advisers.” And 
the Government of Lord Liolitbgow tolerated this obstinacy. Pi * 


"Profiteering" 

by 

G overaments 


Even in August, 1943, Sir Azizul Huq would not name tbe recalci¬ 
trant provinces that bad intensified the famine conditions in Bengal, while 
members of the Council of Ministers in the Punjab 
were going about preaching to the agriculturists to 
withhold their stocks of food grains, and charging the 
Government of India with profiteering in the . matter 
of wheat bought in the Punjab for tbe relief of Bengal. Tbe Govern¬ 
ment of Sind has made a profit of about 2 crore of rupees by their 
food-grains transactions. Even the Government of Bengal has, accord- 
to Sir Colin Gnrbett, Regional Commissioner of Food Supply in the 
Punjab, made such a profit to the tune of about 40 lakhs of rupees. 
Sir Ghhotu Ham, Revenue Minister of the Punjab, has tried to give 
tbe publio details of, this transaction. “The Punjab wheat lands at 
Calcutta approximately at Bs. 12-8 per maund. The Bengal Govern¬ 
ment sells it to mills at Es. 15 per maund ; allows them Rs. 4 per 
maund as milling charges ; purchases atfa from those very mills at 
Bs. 19 per maund, and si-lls it at Bs. 20 per maund.” In explanation 
of this curious conduct it was said that tbe Bengal Government had 
to “send wheat and atta to distant stations and is building up a Stabilization 
Fund.’’ The Bengal Ministry has, however, produced figures to prove 
that it would run a loss of Es. 7 lakhs by these transactions. 
Tbe complications created in the situation by these goings-on 
by the various Governments, and imitated by the traders and agriculturists, 
have seen the light of day during the latter half of 1943. They go 
to show that in hoarding and profiteering the people but followed the 
example Bet them by the higher bureaucracy in India. And it is no 
wonder that speculators and profiteers should have beat the examplers 
. in their own game. 


The public do not yet know all the moves of this game that have 
been responsible for the death of about 15 lakhs of people. This spirit 
„ of profiteering has been the breeding ground of corrup- 

” r ° inJ ! tion and dishonesty in all strata of society. In course 

moral degradation a debate in the Bengal Assembly a European member 
charged “persons in high places’* with taking a hand 
in tbe game of profiteering. And tbe poison has spread so far 
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that today it is difficult to avoid snspooting all men who are concerned 
with business and war contracts as profiteers who by their activities 
have not only helped in -the killing of men, woman and children, but 
have spread a contagion of poison throughout social conduct that 
makes the observer of social tendencies fearful of the moral health of 
the people both now and in the futuro. There is a certain school of 
■ thought which regards those signs of moral degradation as inevitable 
during disturbances of human life, occasioned by wars, and by the opportu¬ 
nities of profiteering created by wars and scarcities. The famine of 
Bengal has recalled to memory how this moral degradation ran ram¬ 
pant in the province when the corruption of the officers of the East 
India Company and their native minions played drakes and ducks with 
the life of the people. 

People in Bengal, in Orissa, in Malabar have had recent experience of the 
torture of these awful scenes ; they have seen before their eyes men, women 
and children shrivelling in body and getting deranged 
Mohammad Reza ^ m j n( j ag hunger gnawed at thoir entrails. Neither 
Autonomy” the bureaucracy that had failed to read aright the 
signs of the coming storm, nor the speculators and 
profiteers who had cornered the food of the people could be prepared 
for these consequences of their actions or inactions. But we know 
by recalling the contributory causes of the 1769—'70 famine that the 
present crisis followed almost the same course. Sri Hemendra Prasad 
Ghosh, editor o£ the Bengalee-languago daily— Baaumati —by his booklet 
—The Famine - of 1770 —has enabled ns to understand the forces 
that are responsible for the famine of 1943. We have seen that the 
responsibility for the present catastrophe is being thrown by the 
British bureaucracy on the Provincial Administrations. So in 1769—'70, 
Muhammad Roza Khan who was in charge of the finances of Bengal 
was made the scapegoat, Vincent Smith in trying to exculpate the 
East Indian Company’s English servants has said: “they did not 
then administer the country, of which the revenue affairs were solely 

in charge of Muhammad Roza Khan." Beveridge, father of the 

great administrator who has drawn up the “security plan’* for Britain, 
was in the Bongal service during the last years of the 19th century ; 
he could not, however, wholly hide the truth. In bis history he wrote : 

"IF* would be absurd to blame Government for these natural calamities, and 
yet it is impossible entirely to exculpate them. The failure of the rice crop, in 
consequence of excessive draught, must have been foreseen ; and it was, therefore, 
the duly of Government, while aware that famine to some extent was inevitable, 
to have taken the means in their power to mitigate it by storing granaries. They 
appear, on the contrary, to have overlooked their duty bb a Government, and to 
have speculated os individual merchants on the enormous profits which the foreseen 
calamity would enable them to realize, before the famine reached its height, almost 
•It the rice In the country was bought up by tbe servants of the Company, and 
when the pressure came, they found no difficulty in selling it at ten times tbe 
original cost.” 

Macaulay in his character-sketch of Clive conld not slnr over this 
charge. Ho felt difficulty in accepting itB truth ; but bo could not help saying 
that the servants of the Company bad probably 
Macaaltty’a ventured to deal in rice and "if they dealt in rice 

verdict they must certainly have gained by tbe scarcity.” 

He elaborated this theme thus : • 
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"It was rumoured that the Com pan;'a servants had created the famine by 
engrossing ail the rice in the country j that they bad sold grain for eight, ten, 
twelve times the price at which they hod bought it ; that one English functionary 
who, the year before, was not worth a hundred guineas, bad, 'during the season 
of misery, remitted sixty thousand pounds to London,” 


Sir William Hunter wrote 

"The whole administration was accused of dealing in grain for tbeir private 
advantage. It was in vain that the Conrt of Directors wrote one indignant letter 
Sir William after another, demanding the names of the culprit*. No satin' 
° Hnnlar’a ■ factory explanation was ever made ; and the native agents of the 
of to" governing body remain to this day under the charge of carrying 

opinion c ff the husbandmen's scanty stock at arbitrary prices, 

stopping and emptying boats that were importing rice from other provinces, and 
compelling the poor ryots to sell even tbo sera requisite for the next harvest. 
Not without reason does the Court express its suspicion that the gnilty parties 
could be no other than persons of some rank in its own service.” 


Warren Hastings’ Warren Hastings who was an eye-witness of Jhesa 
Opinion happenings wrote : 

"Yet I have reason to fear that the cause existed principally in a defective, 
if not corrupt and oppressive, administration. 1 am sorry to add that from finxar 
to the opposite boundary I have seen nothing but traceB of complete devastation - 
in every village.” 

William Bolts’ William Bolts has written the most comprehensive 

lodgment judgment on the state of things prevailing in those days : 

'•The loaves and fishes are the grand, aimoBt the sole object. The questions 
—how many 1*cb shall 1 put in my pocket f or how many boob, nephews, or 
dependents shall I provide for, at the expense of the miserable inhabitants of the 
subjected dominions ?—are those which of late have been the foremost 
pronounced by the Chiefs of the Company on both sides of the ocean. Hence the 
Dominions in Asia like the distant Roman provinces, during the decline of that 
empire, have been abandoned as lawful prey, to every species of peculators ; in so 
much that many of the servants of the Company,.,.,,,... have returned to England, 
loaded with wealth ; where, entrenching themselves in borough or East-lndia stock 
Influence, they have set justice at deflaoce, either in the cause of their country 
or of oppressed innocence.” 


The value of these extracts from the history of the past consists 
in this that these enable ns to rightly interpret the things that we 
see happening in our midst and before our very 

Cyclic renewal* eyes, - The war has opened out avenues of peculation 

of lamloe In India that many amongst us have embraced with hungry 
hands. The result might have been death rtalking 
over million homeB. Another result will be seen in the rise of 
the ‘‘new rich” reared on the ruins of the many million homes of human 
beings. Perhaps, it has ever been thus in human history; in the 
manure supplied by human hones grow new crops of human beings 
with a new flowering of human values. And the moving hand havmg 
writ moves on to write new chapters in our history. But contem¬ 
porary recorders and interpreters cannot cultivate this philosophic 

view of human affairs. They are moved by feelings of pity and 
anger that watch the contagion of callous exploitation of human 
weakness and distress. In the history of famines in India at the 

threshold of the British period (1769—*70 ) we have seen the 

eruption of human greed and callousness ; about one hundred and 
seventy years later the same phenomenon has appeared. During the 
intervening period there have been many famines in this country 
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killing off a greater number of people. But on these occasions w« 
have nob read or heard of the orgy of incompetence and greed that 
has been characteristic of the 1943 episode. A historian of “Indian 
Famines” has told us that in our country “famines tend to recur in 
cycles of five years, and the greater ones in cycles of fifty years." 

“Roughly speaking, it is towards the middle.and the end of each century 
that the - most disastrous calamities have fallen upon Indio. Tho famines 
of 1343—M5, 1540, 1630, 1747, and 1837 were all intense in certain districts but 
comparatively limited in area, and short in duration. That of 1390, which is said to 
hare lasted twelve years, and those of 1590, 1660—*61, 1803—'04, 1896—1900 are the 
most fatal and the most extensive of which history make mention.’’ 

Detailed reports of these famines are not generally available. Histori¬ 
ans have told us that during the pre-British period people used to migrate 
into neighbouring areas—"this being their * first 

The practice ot impulse the stores of grain which ^vise emperors 
olden times of the past had maintained, and above all, the prin¬ 
ciple of mutual assistance and family Bupport of the 
aged weak, were the real bulwarks in the past against the perils of 
destitution and the ravages of starvation. This historian—A. Loveday— 
has quoted from the Damratha Jataka to indicate the practice of the 
olden times. 

“I, however, will give and enjoy, 

And 1 will maintain my relations, 

The reel I will protect; 

Such is a wise man's vocation,” 

Famine which has been defined in the Orissa Famine Commission 
Report as “suffering from hunger on the part of large classes of the popula¬ 
tion" is a symptom and proof of tho break-down of 
.r.oei!!u™!";,? 1°,! this healthy relationship. The old cohesiveness of 

& Order " Indian society has boon disrupted by the 

onslaught of the industrial civilization and the spirit 
of individualism bred in and by it. The feeling that we are our 
brothers’ keepers has grown weaker ' as we have progressed uDder 
modem civilization. This weakening of individual responsibility has 
not been recompensed by the State undertaking the duties discharged 
by the individual under the older social philosophy. The State in 
India, as we have it to-day, knows how to keop law and order; 
"it seldom fails in the policeman's job," But 

“When it comes to the welfare of tho people, it has a stem and unbending 
faith In laissez faire whieh is In the realm of theory the perfect expression of the 
indifference of the rich to the welfare of the poor,” 

Id the present instance the State in India, both at the centre 
and in the provinces, has failed in its duty not because it was 
smitten by the philosophy of laissez faire , but because 
Tho war 4 ft* it was burdened with partnership in a world war in 

neeoulUoa which the heart of tho people was not. It had to 

find its recruits for the army, its workers for the 
innumerable war industries and countless war services. It could tap 
.the huge body of unemployed in the country whose number ran into 
crores. Its propagandists on behalf of recruitment went about the 
country saying, that war services alone could assure food 
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sod raiment to the people. In Britain and the United States 
the millions of unemployed which “new deals” even could not * 
fully employ were absorbed iq the various war services. In India 
also the same thing happened ; the war services drew into them the 
hungry and the needy. For the first time in their life those people 
found the Sarkrr Bahadur interested in them, in meeting their daily 
necessities, in looking after their cleanly habits, in caring for their 
health. These people and their dependants have reason to thank a 
world war for these amenities, for this sudden concern felt by the 
Barker Bahadur in them. The creation of a purchasing power counted in 
millions for the millions of war workers has given a fictitious 
appearance of prosperity to the country which the famine conditions 
spread over the country has exposed to the view of the world. 
Increasing numbers of men may be going about in khaki, but the 
number of men and women who are hiding their shame in rags will 
exceed these in number. War earnings spread over millions of families, 
however, have not been able to stay the hand of the god of death. India 
is not the only country that finds herself dragged into war. But we 
have to know of a country among the belligerent countries, the “United 
Nations” or Axis, where millions of non-combatant man, women and 
children have been suffering from hunger in such numbers or where 
more than one and half millions of them have succumbed to death. 


We have beard and read something of the sacrifices that the British 
have been called upon to make in the various items of their food. 

Three eggs during a month was a ration, we have 
Biita"nand in tho been told ; oheese and butter are not generally avail¬ 
ed s. A. able ; the taste of cheese has almost been forgotten, 

people wished that they could forget it. Black markets 
flourished, where thousands of operators have made huge fortunes by 
trading in scarce and rationed goods. A description of this institution 
will give ua an idea of how the British people have been faring. 
Cosmetic dealers, bound by no Food or Drug Acts, were selling boot 
polish as mascara, powdered paint as rogne ; thefts of cloth recently 
rationed jumped 200 per cent since black market agents warmed their 
way into department etoree; clothing merchants were busily snipping 
off Government labels from "utility” suits, to sell these at prices 
muoh over the controlled prices ; when London dock authorities opened 
60 boxes marked "razor blades'*, they found nothing but black soil ; 
the blades had been dumped ou the black market; because Govern¬ 
ment does not restrict the sale of "salad onions” (onions with leaves), 
dealers paddled enormous onions, festooned with leaves, at quadruple 
the ordinary price. In India these conditions, favourable to the growth 
of black market, have flourished unchecked. In Britain the authorities 
have seen to it that the basic food requirements of the people were 
not interfered with by human greed and human incompetence. In the 
United States also there have been scarcities. Extracts from U. 3. 


papers make interesting reading in this connection. In the first week 
of January, 1948, the Food Administrator announced the rationing of 
“canned, dried and frozen fruits and vegetables” ; there was no real 
shortage of these items, but the fighting forces .and Lend-Lease will 
gobble up half of the year’s production leaving to the ordinary U. 8. 
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eibizen, numbering about 11 orores of people, S3 lbs. per bead as against 
the pre-war consumption of 46 lbs. The likely level lor butter for the 
year was 17.5 lbs. per person, compared to the 20.5 lbs. that the average 
citizen would like to got. Even according to British standards the U.S. 
citizen would appear to be swimming in a sea of food plenty. Six 
months later, we are told that the U.S. citizen had “begun to talk 
of little else but food" ; because of bad weather conditions, of floods 
and unseasonable rains, a 1,500 mile “swath'', one quarter of all U.S. 
crop acreage, was "drenohod’* ; some 40,00,000 acres had been flooded 
and knocked out of production for weeks ; the “crop prospects were 
the poorest in three years" ; wheat production was estimated '‘down 
a whopping 26% under last year" : oats, barley, rye, were all “down". 
In a report published in the first week of July, we read of adminis¬ 
trative muddle and mismanagement” being held responsible for "un¬ 
necessary shortages"—this “in the* midst of geographical plenty". Envy 
was being expressed at the way the British have made a success of 
their subsidy to agriculture ; their control over the distribution of food. 
Before the war Britain was importing more than 68 per cent of her 
food from outside her frontiers ; today Bhe has been able to halve these 
import figures. By her control of food-grains "applied from docks to tha 
stores*’, Britain has been able to control the rationing of her more 
than four crores of people. The United States has to tackle 60,00,000 
farmers. In India also the seven orores of individual farmer families 
have found a place in the controversy that has been raging over the 
food muddle in the country. But Mr. Amery and his subordinates 
have not been able to explain why tha United States, burdened by 
her “60,00,000" farmors, have not had to face a famine. 


This picture in contrast between Britain, the United States and 
India, all of them suffering for one reason or other from food shortage, 
tells a story the moral of which has yet to be ex- 
malnutrUlca plained. We have heard that in Britain arrange- 
Jn India ments for food control and rationing was started three 

years before the outbreak of this war ; in the United 
States they began to talk of rationing after fifteen months of their 
joining the war. India has been as long entangled in the War as 
Britain herself. But her food situation was allowed to bo deteriorate 
that about more than one and half million men, women and children died 
owing to lack of food during the last six months of 1943. It may well be that 
for years a largo percentage of the people have boon living on short ration, 
knowing not a full meal. Fifty years ago a Finance Member of the Govarnor- 
Goneral’s Executive Council made the remark that one-third of the 
people of India did not know from year’s .end to year’s end the 
satisfaction of a full meal. Nearly fifty years later a member of the 
Indian Medical Service continues this doloful story." Nutrition is 

"the most pressing of all present-day problems In India, as normal nutrition 
and health cannot be maintained on many of the diets now used by millions of 
the Indian people.” 

“Sir John Megaw estimates that 89 per cent of the population is well nourished, 
41 per cent poorly nourished, and 20 per cent very badly nourished. Or, in other 
words, 60 per cent of the population is suffering from malnutrition,” 

The above quotation is from a book— Food —written for children_ 

in the Foreword of which Colonel MoCarrison put these words. 
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of health is not anything at which ona can look 
on with complacence. It has been found that 
our daily average- number of aick persons par 1,000 
inhabitants is 84, while in New Zealand and England 
it is 19 and 31 respectively. Malaria is almost 
universally prevalent in this country ; one oat of 3.5 deaths is due to this 
cause alone. About one-fourth of the population is victim to tfais disease, as 
estimated by the Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
causing an economic loss of Rs. 33 crores every year. These are 
unquestioned and unquestionable facts of India’s life. These may 
explain why scarcity of food should have a fleeted the normally ill- 
nourished people in India, and they should have in their millions 
fallen victims to it in its earliest stage. In Britain for about 20 
years, from 1918 to 1939, the number of unemployed was on an 
average about 15 lakhs of people, creating distress and malnutrition 
to about a crore of people. In the United States for about 12 years, 
since 1930, the number of unemployed was in the neighbourhood of 
l crore of people. These unemployed people, maintained by “doles" 
from the State or charitable people, could not have been physically 
fit, could not have- been well-nourished. We have not beard that 
rising prices and disturbances to normal life caused by war have led 
anywhere near to the scenes of desolation that wide areas in India 
have bad to witness. From a consideration of all the factors con¬ 
nected with food in tbe three countries discussed above, one is driven 
to tbe conclusion that while in Britain and in the United States 
tbe ruling classes have been careful and successful in fighting the 
many complications inseparable from war, in controlling and keeping 
down the anti-social activities of the boarder and the profiteer, in 
India their opposite numbers have been unsucessful in doing so, have 
been careless with tbe fate and fortunes of the millions of people 
of whom they boastfully claimed to be trustees. To what cause are 
to be traced this, carelessness and failure? Stories of bureaucratic 
ineptitude are as plentiful in Britain and ,in the United States as in 
India One difference there is in the Bystem of administration as it 
obtained in tbe two countries of tbe WeBt as contrasted with India. 
In them the Government is racy of the soil; here in India it 
is alien to the soil, alien in habits of thought- and conduct. Tbe 
individuals forming tbe bureaucracy sn this country are many of them 
moved by the highest impulses of social service. Bub they are limbs 
of. an organism that is rootless in the life and traditions of tbe country. 
And even with she best will in the world tbe most sympathetic of 
these administrators have not been able to do good to tbe people in 
consonance with the various schemes tbat litter the dovecots of the 
many Secretariats, either Central or Provincial. Tbe judgment of a 
British weekly —The New Statesman & Nation —is conclusive in this 
matter : 


"There have bees and are today among the small body of British Givi] 
Servants in India individuals who toil devotedly. It is also true tbat railways 
and roads, and in a lew place*, water-power have prevented the frequent famines 
of the past. But this is no great achievement for the bureaucracy that has lived 
through a century and half among Uri* half-starved, short-lived, impoverished and 
illiterate population. Sometimes it would have been better if it bad done nothing.” 

12 
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We have referred incidentally to the attempt made by the British 
bureaucracy both here and in Britain to throw off their own shoulders 
the responsibility for creating and failing to control 

the conditions of famine that have devastated the 

famine country. Lord Linlithgow has not been as* vociferous 

in this game as his chief in London, Mr. Leopold 
Amery, Secretary of State for India. The British Government with 
Mr. Churchill as Prime Minister has preferred to keep studiedly silent over 
the matter. The British public, engaged in a lifo-and-doatb struggle, 
has also failed to bear its influence on their Government for the 

relief of the famine-Btricken people in India. On the occasion of 

previous famines the City of London beaded by its Lord Mayor 
used to initiate the Mansion Bouse Fund for reliof. On the present 
occasion these were absent. These symptoms of indifference will require 
some explaining. v * 


An attempt has been made to make a special case of the famine 
so far as it related to Bengal- Sir Azizul Huq, in his apologia 
made to the Central Assembly in the special session 
Fszlnl Baq mint*- held in August, 1948, tried to foist the responsibility 

try’s record on the Bengal Ministry that had Mr. Fazlul Huq 

for its Chief Minister in the early months of the 
year. This ministry had been formed in December, 1941, with the 
help of Mr, Sarafc Chandra Basu, elder brother of Subhas Chandra 
Basu, It required great courage and self-sacrifice on the part of Mr. 
Basu to agree to take a hand in evolving a ministry in Bengal free from the 
communal ism that has been characteristic) of the ministries since the 1935 
constitution began to work in this province. The Dacca riots have thrown 
light on.the devious ways in which members of the Ministry belonging 
to the Daooa group had boon accentuating communal bitterness in the 
province. Mr, Fazlul Huq, the Chief Minister, was of divided mind in the 
matter of the -spirit of separatism that inspired the Muslim members 
of his Ministry; he was almost a prisoner in the hands of this 
group. The Dacca riots must have opened his eyes to the danger 
of the policy that certain of his Ministry had been following. This 
awakening must have been one of the contributory causes that had 
forced the resignation of Khwaja Sir Nazirauddin and other inveterate 
• members of the Muslim League, We will never know the other 
foroos that had hastened this change. Mr. Fazlul Huq has never 

been happy with this separation; we know that he was anxious to 
make up his quarrel with the Muslim League, to wind up the Pro¬ 
gressive Coalition Party that formed the Ministerial Party, which, to 
quote the words used ^by him in his letter of repentance to Mr. Jinnah, 
‘existed only on paper.” This letter exposed Mr. Huq's position as 
nothing else could have done as successfully. It showed that his 
majority in the Legislature was unreliable or growing unreliable. It 
also explained why tha permanent officialdom at Writers’ Building in 
Calcutta dared work against his Ministry, supported as it was by the 
Governor of the province. It also explained why be felt helpless in 
handling the food problem complicated as it was by the maohinations 
2 m i j 0 bureaucracy referred to above. It is true that the war has 
u * m*• Possibilities of good embedded in the 1935 Act; it reduced 
t ee Ministries into a useless and wasteful paraphernalia of administration. 
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Mr. Fazlul Huq felt more helpless when the Finance Minister 
in this Ministry, Dr. Syama Prosad Mokherjee, resigned, forced into 
, this stop by the way in which Lord Linlithgow had 
Mukber]ee'» ra»hr- 1,0011 handling the general political situation in the 
nation country. In his letters addressed to the Governor- 

General on various occasions, specially during the latter 
part of 1942, he as a Minister of the Grown made efforts to reconcile 
the self-respect of India with the enlightened self-interest of Britain. 
In his letters to the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert, he pursued 
the same theme. In his letter of resignation sometime in the middle 
of November, 1942, addressed to the GoVBnor, he did in addition* 
expostulate with him for his invasion on the Ministerial field, for his 
disregard of Ministerial advice, for his activities that worked against 
the policy and practice of the Ministry, for his reliance on permanent 
officials who formed a cabal that was immune from the influence of , 
pubiio opinion in the country, and that preferred the interests of Britain 
to those of the country that fed them. In this letter Dr. Mukherjee* 
is reported to have drawn pointed attention to what the police and the 
military had done in Midn&pur in complete disregard of civilized 
methods of administration, of human considerations. Under other 
conditions this charge sheet would have discredited before the bar of 
world opinion the men and the system of Government that tolerated 
such “methods of barbarism". Both Lord Linlithgow and Sir John 
Herbert appeared to have ignored this protest and condemnation. Dr. 
Syama ProBad Mukherjee's letters have been banned from seeing the 
light day ; and replies that they might have made to these letters 
have shared the same fate. Sir John Herbert has left the field of his 
mundane activities ; the public in Bengal have not bad an opportunity 
to judge between him and the Ministers. Lord Linlithgow has left 
India, unsung and unwept; he and his government have failed to meet 
the charge-sheet that Dr. Mukberjee and others have framed againsb them. 
We must return now to the reasons which enabled official and 
non-official influences to discredit the Fazlul Huq Ministry in Bengal 
Fore** that by exploiting the food crisis in the province. Muslim 
brought dorm the League politicians were set deadly against him ; 

Fazlul Boq bis attempt to creep into the Muslim League 

MioUiry organization must, have repelled his non-Muslim 
supporters. Permanent officialdom was repelled by bis agreeing to 
hold an enquiry into the stories of atrocities and frightfulness 

brought against the police and the military in the Bengal Legislature. 
The European group which held the balance of power in the Bengal 
Assembly naturally followed the line thrown up by the Secretariat. 
Sir John Herbert was consistently antagonistic to the Ministry ; why 
he was so has not been explained. One reason may be that as the 
Fazlul Huq Ministry drew its strength from - the nationalist, non- 
commnnal impulses and principles of the province which is synonymous 
with those represented by and in the Indian National Congress, the 
British bureaucracy, angered by the “Quit India'* movement, could 
hardly tolerate its existence in the scheme of a State that was non- 
national, non-Indian. Binged ronnd * by these antagonistic forces the 
wonder is that the Ministry could function for more than sixteen 
months. It failed to tackle the food crisis, because the complies- 


s x 
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tioos created by the Central bureaucracy was ae unhelpful as the 
provincial. In course of a discussion in the Bengal Assembly held in 
' the second week of March, 1943, raised by an Opposition motion on 
the supply and distribution of food Bluffs, coal, kerosine and cloth, 
all pertaining to the daily necessaries of the humblest ot homes, the 
Minister (the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca) made complaint that all 
“our difficulties arose mainly from the uncertainties of Central 
Government polioy.'’ The Chief Minister ( Mr. Fazlul Huq) who 
wound up this discussion struck a pessimistic note all along his speech ; 
he spoke of circumstances "over which we had no control" more 
than once in course of this speech ; he seemed to suggest that things 
had been allowed to drift to such a dangerous distance that it was 
beyond human agency to control and eet these right. Mr. Huq was 
not very communicative with regard to the circumstances that had 
brought conditions of famine to Bengal; be had "got to sea’’ that 
he did not “use any words which may load to any apprehension 
in the mind of the people or cause panics". But he seemed to 
unburden his mind in the following words : 

“I confess (hat I Imre been extremely unhappy about all that has happened 
'concerning the Civil Supplies Department ever since the promulgation oi denial 
policy Id April, 1943. 

The problems were very complicated, ‘and various factors came into play 
which rendered it necessary for olliclals to lake quick action. Hut there were 
various reasons why actions that were taken did not produce the beat results. 
As regards tbe officials concerned, I gladly admit that most of them were extremely 
brilliant membere of the Indian Civil Bervice, and as regards the non-ofilcials they 
were men who had attained positions of eminence and dignity in the public life 
of this country. But it to happened that many of them not only did not actually 
know wbat they were doing and could not appreciate what the results would be of 
the policy they were following in consequence of their meagre knowledge of the 

habits and customs of the people.......In many of these ensss directions came 

from the Centre, and so far as I can remember, many things have happened to 
which the Provincial Government not only give no consent but have entered firm 
but respectful protest," 

Here are hints and suggestions of Central incompetence the 
details of which the public do not know. Lack of Central knowledge 
was never better illustrated than in the speech made 
What the Central ’ in the Legislative Assembly in the middle of February, 
Qovtrnmei did 1943, by Mr. Nalini fianjan Barker as Food Member 
in the Linlithgow Executive Oouneil. In his attempt 
to assure the people that there was really no deficit in the food 

supply of the country, be said : 

"The nett gsp In our total supply of food grains during 1943, after taking 
Into account the increase, our requirement would not exceed iwo million tons, 
representing a deficit of no more than 4 per cent Jo oar total annual production 
of the principal food grains. In some of the years Immediately preceding the war 
we pulled through equal or bigger shortages without feeling much strain, 'iha 
carry-over from previous years might no doubt have stood us in good stead, but 
even after allowing for this the House would agree that the estimated deficit at 
■uob was certainly not of an order that would warrant any alarm." 

The Food Member of Lord Linlithgow was speaking in this 

strain from a brief prepared by the Central Food Department, and 

that at a time when during the harvest time of 
Ilsittraptat the principal fdod crop in Bengal, rice was selling 

misleading in tfc e province at tbe rate of Bb. 13 to 

Bs. 15 per m&und in the country-side and much 
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higher in Calcutta. It is to utterances like these ab which reference 
must have been hinted bp Mr, Fazlnl Huq in the speeoh quoted 
above. Mr. Barker's successor, another Bengalee, Sir' Azizul Huq, ■wan 
nob only as unilluminativo, but he was partisan in presenting the 
brief on behalf of the Linlithgow Government. In order to save the 
face of this Government he told the story of what the representatives of 
the Bengal Government and of the Ministry bad said at the' Food 
Conference held in December, 1942. Mr. Fazlul Huq had attended 
this conference. Sir Aziz quoted him as saying : "We know rice is not 
enough for ns. We do require some wheat from outside. We do not 
want to be fixed to a policy. We shall act as we may decide.” As 
regards rice the statement on behalf of Bengal was as follows : "We do 
not require for the next few months any rice even though we are 
In deficit." Hearing these words one could eoho the ejaculation uttered 
in the Assembly—"Happy-go-lucky” I n , 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, however, has challenged the accuracy of this 
presentation of the rice position in Bengal; he has charged Sir Aziz 
with tearing words from their context and omitting 
Hr.'Fazlul Hcq’z important reservations, and thus misrepresenting the 
«i» position taken up at, this conference by thq officials 

from the province, and by him as representing the 
Ministry; he baa asked Sir Aziz to get published the full speech 
or speeches made by him. In course of a reply Sir Aziz bas made 
a fairly long quotation from a speech of Mr. Huq’s, but this does 
not contain the words that would justify the position taken up by 
Bengal at the Food Conference. Mr. Huq, therefore, had to requisition 
the help of a member of the Central Assembly to explain his position. Sir 
Abdul Halim Ghuznavi came to his rescue, and in course of a speech 
made during the food debate held in the middle of November, 1948, 
when famine had already carried off a million people qf Bengal, he 
quoted the words that put a new complexion on the whole controversy^ 
"We do not require for the next few months any rice even though we are in 
deficit, provided you do not export any rice from Bengal and provided you give us 
sufficient wheat for our consumption. And it is then end then alone that I shall 
be able to puli though for the next few months." 

These conditional words justify the position taken by Bengal at 
this Food Conference. The suggestion of Sir Azizul Huq, if it has any 
meaning, seems to be that the Bengal Ministry always 
n minimised the crisis in the food situation in Bengal, 

a *m-pia» P ° that the Government of India waB not kept informed 
of the growing worsening of conditions in the econo¬ 
mic life of the province. It is difficult to accept at face value this 
plea. Bengal forms part of the war front; the Government justified 
their removal of food grains polioy on this plea ; they must have 
known and understood the consequences of this policy and the dislo¬ 
cation that it would cause to the life of lakhs of peopletheir acti¬ 
vities all over the eastern provinces must have for their success the 
support and acquiescence of the people of these areas. It would do 
discredit to their intelligence if they failed to take count of these 
factors of the situation. Over and above these, the angry discussions 
in the Bengal Legislature gave voice to the premonitory rumbles of the 
storm that was to burst over the_ province's life. In April, 1942, 
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there was full-throated condemnation of the "denial policy" and the dire 
consequences that flowed from it.' The procurement policy through Agencies 
adopted by the Central Government, and the disturbance it caused to 
the confidence of the people in the normal flow of trade and commerce, 
the helplessness of the Ministry in this matter—all these facts were 
ventilated. In tbs September (1942) session of the Bengal Assembly a 
non-official resolution on "Price control and supply of food-stuffs and 
other essential commodities** was the occasion for full discussion of this 
problem. The Chief Minister, Mr. Fazlul Huq, gave an “account of the 
various activities" of the Bengal Government duriDg the previous six 
months. Iu the former Dr. Syama Proaad Mukhorjea spoke on behalf 
of the so-called Food Minister, the Nawab of Dacca. In course of their 
speeches both the Chief Minister and the Finance Minister mode state¬ 
ments that have a bearing on the value of the statistics of food- 
graius production in the province. We quota both these. 

“In this Province the problem (the supply and price af the necessaries of 
life) is complicated by the fact that Bengal la not aelf-snfllelcnt ns regards any of 

its food Buppliea except rice ..Even in the case of rice we have seen the 

difficulties of securing adequate supplies to the public at controlled prices j (he 
difficulties of price control are greater still when we have no control over the 
source of supply."—Mr. Fatlvl Huq, 


“As has been pointed out iu the statement made by the Bon’blo the Chief 
Minister,.........that barring rice, in respect of other essential commodities, we have 

to depend on other parts of India." 


6 With regard to rice, Sir, the figures which were supplied by the Agriculture 
Department for the year that is about to close go to show that Bengal would have 
surplus rice to the extent of 5 to 4 lakh tons which come to more than a crore 
raaunds of rice. I know. Sir, that it will be asserted that those figures are not 
dependable. Obviously, I am not here saying that the figures are absolutely 
dependable ; but there are certain methods of calculation which have been pursued 
In the past, year In and year out, end more or less these figures have not proved 
violently incorrect. But this year, although the year is not yet out, we are faced 
with a problem which certainly gives an impression everywhere that there has 
been a shortage of rioe in the Province. Now, people any that rice has not come 
from Burma ; that is tree j and also that there was a heavy export of rice from 
Bengal during the first few month! of the year 1942; that is also true; but 
taking all thOBe Into calculation we cannot help feeling that unless something 
baa gone wrong somewhere in a manner which Is not imaginable there must be 
surplus rlcs available in the Province." Dr. Syama Proaad Mukherjee. 

From these quotations we arc led to conclude that in September, 
1942, the Ministry of Mr. Fazlul Huq could be persuaded to announce 
Under that there was surplus of rice in Bengal though the 

Central fc ^e upward trend iD its price had already begun : it 

direction was being sold at Es. 10 per maund, at the prico that 

was double of the normal. Why the two Ministers 
did so, -we can well imagine. They must not make statements that 
would add to the panic ol the public, even if it required a little mani¬ 
pulation of the truth. We have beard it suggested that it was under 
Central direction that the Government of Bengal felt it to be its duty 
to minimise the growing intensity of tbs food situation in the province. 
The surplus position of Bengal in the matter of rice was required to 
be statistically proved and maintained. As a result of this policy 
the public has beec fed with statistics while the men, women and 
children in wide areas in Bengal, Orissa, Travancore-Cocbin, Bijapur 
and a few other districts in Bombay, in the districts of Cuddapah and 
Kornool in Madras were dying in the midst of thiB plenty. The two 
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statements of the Bengal Ministers to which we have drawn attention 
have thus to be taken with the proverbial grain of salt. 

We have seen how statistics haVfe misled the country. These have 
not been able to satisfy hanger. And having passed through the tragie 
experiences of 1948, the man in the street, the man 
StatJtUc* whose taxes maintain the huge administrative macbi- 
banger nery, may feel that less of statistics and a little more 

of sympathy and imagination would have been more 
belpfnl during these months. We have seen members of the Governor- 
Goooral’a Executive Council, even those who were charged with the 
duty of finding the food for the people, trying to defend their position with 
the help of these statistics of crores of maunds of food' - grains beiDg 
moved from surplus to deficit provinces and areas. Failure of surplus 
provinces to contribute to the relief of the deficit have also been 
sought to be statistically proved. Herein the transport arrangement of 
the country have come in for its share of criticism. These charges 
and counter-charges, a study of these, have become a torture to the 
mind. For these lead us nowhere. The hungry people starve and die, 
whether or not tbeBe be scientifically correot. 

But out of these slinging of statistics one thing has come out prominen¬ 
tly that the provinces and States of India have not co-operated in fighting the 
famine. Free trade in food grains was announced 
dld^ooiJbel Can-* * D third week of May, 1943. The Provinces and 
traf'ooTerDmeat States that fell within this free trade zone began to 
behave in a strange manner, the ruling authorities 
began to put all sorts of obstacles in the way of the free movement 
of food grains on which the life of millions in - Bengal depended. 
The story of this shame has not found a place in the PreBS of 
the country ; the public has been kept in ignorance of this. It was 
only when people began to die in the streets of Calcutta, and the 
correspondents of the world's Press had 
the civilized administration of Britain 
that the Government of India raised a 
Huq was chosen to do this unpleasant 
of the evil to many months previous to those. we have been dis¬ 
cussing. The third Price Control Conference was held in the third 
week of October, 1941. The representatives who attended it, some 
of them, showed their mind by starting to oppose the proposals 
for the control of agricultural prices, as that would be "only in the 
interests of export.” 

"Some of tbe representatives were not only against the control of price* but 

were in favour of a further rise in the prices of rice and opposed to any import of 

rice from Burma. Punjab was emphatically against any control of wheat prices 
and was net in favour, in any circumstances, of any control daring harvest.'* 

The full story of narrow parochialism revealed itself later and 
showed all its ugly features when free trade was introduced by the Central 
Why the Llnllth- Government in the Eastern Zone—in Behar, in Assam, 
gow Government in Orissa and tbe States comprised therein, in May, - 

tolerated this 1943. There was a sudden rise in the price of food- 

non-co-operation ? grains in these areas causing distress and suffering to 
the people concerned. The ruling authorities made their protests to the 
Central Government; they went beyond words in bringing home to the 


an oscular demonstration of 
in India, it was only then 
part of the veil. Sir Azizul 
work. He traced the source 
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latter the unwisdom of ignoring local interests. We have already quoted 
from Sir Azizul Huq’s speech thp nature o! the obstructions that they 
put in the way of the flow of food grains to the deficit areas. The 
wonder has been, why did the Government of Lord Linlithgow tolerate 
theee practices even when it found that these threatened distress and 
death to millions of people ? We are not impressed by the ploa that 
“provincial autonomy” could not be touched. For we know that when 
the British Government or its subordinate branch in India which is 
the Government of India as by law established, decided to do a thing, 
the provincial administrations and feudatory States have had to fall into 
line with this ‘‘general policy”; the latter have to act according to the 
“directives" issued from London and carried to them through the "post 
office” ‘at Dolhi-Simla. The latest example of Buoh concerted action was 
shown in the campaign against the “Quit India” movement. We know 
there were Ministries that did not like the way in which this campaign 
was directed. Why did the Government of Lord Isinlitbgow regard the 
food crisis as cot deserving of '‘directives” in suoh tones that the subor¬ 
dinate administrations would recognise the master’s voioe in them, and 
hasten to act up to these ? In all the laboured replies of Mr. Leopold 
Amery to the charge of neglect we oould not detect one reason for 
this supineness. It would remain one of the enigmas of Anglo-Indian 
history. 


Fazio! Hoq 
Ministry 
& tha Governor 


The failure of the Linlithgow Government to tackle the food prob¬ 
lem of the country is writ large in the famine that during the last 
six months of 1919 carried death to more than 10 lakhs 
of man, women and children in the singlo province 
pf Bengal. We have seen why the Fazlul Huq Ministry 
that held sway in the province till the 29th. of March, 
1943, failed to rise equal to the situation. The then Gov e rnor, the 
late Sir John Herbert, was antagonistic to it from the beginning of its 
career, from the second week of Deoembor, 1941, within a week of 
the attack by Japan ou Anglo-American territories in the Pacific region. 
We have tried to explain above why he felt and behaved like this. 
Mr, Fazlul Huq and his political supporters have charged this Gover¬ 
nor with consistently working against it. But the later did never care 
to meet it or rebut it; bis superiors. Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Amery, 
appear never to have asked him to publicly explain his conduct, ques¬ 
tioned publicly as it has been by a Minister of the crown. So we 
are left with one side of the version. Sir John Herbert has left this 
world to settle account with his Maker, but his earthly superiors have 
up till now taken no step to vindicate the character of his adminis¬ 
tration of Bengal when a grant volume of opinion in the province 
challenges it. On the 28th. of March, 1943, Ee surprised Mr. Fazlul 
Huq with a demand for resignation without giving him an opportunity 
to consult his colleagues in the "Ministry or the Ministerial Party 
which the day before had defoated the Opposition by a handsome 
majority. Why Mr. Fazlul Huq did not refuse to resign and thuB 
force the Governor to dismiss him, we have not been told. The 
Governor is said to have asked for this resignation in order to make 
it possible for him to form an all-Parties Ministry. In course of the 
discussion on the 27th, March, Mr. Fazlul Huq had announced his 
willingness to sacrifice his position for such a development. The 
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mouth-piece of the Muslim League party in the Bengal Assembly 
on that particular occasion had made a dead set against the Chief 
Minister by saying that "a3 long as Mr. Fazlul Hug stayB there, 
as long as the Hindu parties think that they can use him as a 
puppet, as long as they oan bolster him up and support 

him, there is very little chance of compromise and understanding 
between us..-We cannot come to an agreement as long as one 

particular person is being propped up by one party......should this 

impediment disapoar.on our part there will be no stone unturned 

to arrive at an agreement between the Hindus and Muslims." The 
spirit of personal vendetta displayed in these words did not make 
any appeal to the vast majority of the members appealed to, though 
their confidence in Mr. Huq did not avert the result—the end of 
this Ministry, the nearest approach to a non-communai Ministry that it was 
possible to have in Bengal under the dispensation of the Macdonald 
‘Communal Award’'. *• 

The Ministry that was pushed into power under the leader¬ 

ship of Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin was faced with a food situation 
, that was perilously near famine. For about a month 
Hlnfatry 4 * u«6 oi ^e province was xuled by the .Governor under Seo. 
poliUeal patronage 93 ; and these dayB were utilized by the aspirants to 
the Ministry in securing new reornits with promises 
of the good things of the earth. The Governor was more than 
helpful; while he had refused the request of Mr. Fazlul Huq to expand 
his Ministry of eight by the addition of two “scheduled class’’ 
members, on the present occasion he allowed Sir Nazimuddin to 
have a Ministry of thirteen with not less than that bunch of Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretaries. Mr. Fazlul Huq bad been content with a single 
Parliamentary Secretary. There is nothing legally corrupt in this 
arrangement ; but the opening of flood-gates of political patronage 
by Sir John Herbert recalls to memory how in Britain’s 
island history this trick enabled Walpole and Pitt to work 
parliamentary institutions. As our legislators are trying to learn the 
trade, they must also be prepared to imitate those examples, to 
adopt the trade mark of British parliamentarism. This was, however, 
an episode soon forgotten ; but the evil may live long with us. 

Of more immediate importance, however, was the way in which the 
new Ministry would be meeting the problem of food for the people 
Their helplew of Bengal. They must have known the many pit- 
Imiution ot the falls that their predecessors had failed to negotiate 
Central bureau- 0 r boen unable. They must have known that 
crac y the problem had been made almost hopelessly 

difficult by the policies and practices of the Writers’ Building 
wiseacres. They must have known that in meeting the needs of 
their people they would have to depend on the good offices of a 
Central Government that had been proved ineffective, to depend on the 
“surplus’’ provinces for the flow of food to their people. Knowing 
these difficulties the Ministry could only justify its existence by the 
success which it could make of the food job. When Sir Nazimuddin 
accepted the commission from the Governor to form the Ministry, 
and after distributing basketfuls of patronage succeeded in drawing 
13 
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away a certain nutnbor of the supporters of Mr. Fazlul Huq from 
their political allegiance to him, he must have known that Bengal 
was “deficit" in food, and that without the help of the Central 
Government it would not be possible for him to get food grains 
from the “surplus" aroas. But be could not declare, as his prede¬ 
cessor had not been able to do, that deficit position ; his Civil 
Supplies Minister, Mr. Snhrawardy, and his Finance Minister, Mr. 
Talsi 0. Goswami, both of them were found to be echoing the Government 
of India thesis that BeDgal was not “deficit". When these bold 
assertions proved false, the former had the hardihood to say that 
he knew the true position but he uttered the contrary and felt 
clear in his conscience in this matter because he did not want 
the people to got panicky with regard to the food situation. And 
when the Ministry found that it had gone beyond their control, of 
the control of Lord Linlithgow's Government, it could only imitate 
the ineffectiveness of the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy- They got defeated 
at the hands of hoarders and profiteers of rice as the latter had been 
in the matter of wheat. Their confession of defeat waB quite handsome : 

"Wliea on 11th. March last the Bengal Government nbofished statutory maxi¬ 
mum prices for rice and paddy they hoped that this step would mobilize 
hoarded stocks, bring them more freely into the market and so reduce the 
level of prices. 

These bones have been belted. At the present time prices are at a level out 
of result of a large section of the papulation..” 

The Opposition could not fail to point out that under the new 
Ministry things had got worse ; that the stories of corruption that 
Why did the had been bandied about during the Fazlul Huq regime 
Muslim League wore more plentiful during the Nazimuddin regime. 

aeeept the This hot controversy led people in the other parts 

Ministry ? 0 f j n£ ji a to think that famine in Bengal had become 
the sport of politics, that Bengalee politicians found more time in 
lighting amongst themselves than in fighting the famine. Mr. 

Hahommed Ali Jinnah was constrained to declare that his followers 
accepted the Bengal Ministry knowing full well that they could act 
only as members of the “fire brigade,’’ the food situation in Bengal 
having reached the stage of a conflagration. The criticism of bis 
party, as voiced forth by tho Secretary of the Muslim League, a 
member of the Central Assembly, at this state of things was 

directed personally against Lord Linlithgow, who was Food Member 
if there was suoh a thing in his Government oven at the beginning of 
1943. The question has - yet to be answered—why did the Muslim 
Levgue politicians accept the Bengal Ministry with suoh eagerness, 
why did they go into so much trouble and manoeuvring, knowing 
the consequences of this eagerness for power whiob did not 
take long ta come as daring the latter half of 1943 
famine conditions revealed themselves in their full ghastliness ? 
Perhaps, considerations ol political strategy moved the Muslim 
League leadership in taking this fateful step. They forgot the lesson 
of the life of the Muslim Finance Minister who in the year 1769— 
70 had tried to please the masters of the East India Company and 
was made by them into a scape-goat of their fleecing the country. 
So will Kbwaja Sir Nazimuddin and bis Ministry find mention in 
Bengal a history as the "autonomy Ministry" that foiled to meet the 
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food situation of the province, and by failing was responsible 
for the death of millions of their fellow-countrymen and women. 
Their title to a place in history was that they agreed to serve as a 
smoke-screen to the incompetence of the Linlithgow Government 

We have discussed, thus far the administrative chaos that has 
been responsible for this famine. We have to find the positive ocfcs that 
precipitated it. We have heard of the "detrial policy*’ 
Working* of in the carrying out of which the then Governor 
“denial policy*' of Bengal, the late Sir John Herbert, had played 
such an enthusiastic part. We have been told that 
this "denial policy'’ handled only about 40,000 tons of paddy and rice, about 
10 lakh maunds of these. To outer seeming the amount is nothing compared 
to the 30 crore maunds of rice that is Bengal’s annual requirement. But 
there is no doubt that this Btep started a disturbance in the normal 
economic life of the people, sapping theif “confidence" in the established 
order of things. We have also been told that the major portion 
of this “denial** of food-grains was used to feed the people of Bengal; 
less than a quartor went out of tho province. Being some sort of a 
military tactics, this ‘ denial policy" is shrouded in secrecy ; even 
people like Sir Abdul Halim Ghuzn&vi, who bad “something to do" 
with this matter, cannot make it comprehensible to the public; owing 
to this secrecy people have put all sorts of interpretations on the 
matter. In the August (1940) session of the Central Assembly Sir 
Abdul Halim could only point out by dark hints and suggestions to the 
devious wayB in which this policy was carried out. And those speaking 
on behalf of the Government could not remove the impression created by 
these hints and suggestions. They were less than frank in the matter. 

While on this subject of "denial policy", one is tempted to test its 
usefulness under modern conditions in the crucible of experience gained 
during the present war, as well during China’s six 
Eitecitveness o! years' fight against Japanese imperialism. This policy 
“denial policy 1 ’ had an uglier ring in the phrase—"scorched earth 
policy." The Anglo-Indian bureaucracy have tried to 
make it acceptable by this change of name. Historians have told us that 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia was frustrated by the burning of every¬ 
thing before bis army—bouses, buildings, granaries, standing crops— 
anything that could be of use to the enemy. China is also in a 
position to claim that she has been able to hold up for these years 
by following this tactics ; Russians are said to have drawn upon Chinese 
experience during their present fight with the German hordes ; they 
are reported to have sent men from their fighting forces for a’ course 
of training in the Chinese school. So much has been written on this 
subject that it requires hard-boiled scepticism to question its validity, 
the thoroughness of the destruction that the “scorched earth policy** 
calls before the mind. The first thing to consider is that this policy 
bas not been able to halt the initial sweep of the invading armies either 
in China or in Russia ; that the destruction in no case has been as 
complete as the policy required for its success. In Burma also the 
retreatmg British army was said to have burned its way back to 
India. That did not prevent Japanese forces from over-running the 
country. We do not know the details of destruction that Chinese 
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armies wrought in their own country; the same is the case with 
Russia. In the adoption of the “denial policy" by the Linlithgow 
Government under military advice, we feel that it was done as routine 
business, success or failure in which did not matter much. For, it 
is difficult to believe that the Delhi-Simla military bureaucracy could 
think that invading Japanese army with their possession of the granary 
of Burma would be much inconvenienced by the *' denial" of food 
grains in the eastern provinces of India where flowing rivers and 
creeks would enable shampans to accompany them with food. If 
Japan could invade these areas they would have established control 
over the head of the Bay of Bengal; the possession of the Andamans 
should have made it easy for them. They failed to exploit this 
advantage in 1942 ; the first six months of 1943 have also passed 
without the Japanese being able to come over. It is sot possible 
for us to pass judgment on the success or failure of the so-called 
“denial policy’' that has canaod so much suffering, upsetting the whole 
economic life of the coastal areas on the Bay of Bengal, spreading 
from Bengal to Ceylon. In the absence of fuller knowledge which 
would be forth-coming after the war when the various phases of war 
tactics would be scientifically studied, we need not be dogmatic. The 
following from the Review of World Affairs of November, 1942, 
should help us to stay judgment. The article dealt with the “denial 
polioy" followed by the Soviet in its attempt to halt the German invasion. 

•‘Between the 2i!nd June and October 20th (1942)—120 days—the enemy 
advanced along three main routes which, when measured as the crow flics, was in 
the north a distance of approximately 400 miles, in the central sector 600 miles, 
in the south nearly TOO miles. This was a gigantic operation, and we would be 
foolish to under-estimate it. 

“But the achievement is very dangerously under-estimated. People have not 
realized that the industries and resources tost by the Russians have been in a large 
measure gained by the enemy. As reported last month the earth is not as scorched 
as some think. Damage there has been, but if we take the most important—namely, 
the Lneipprovostov Dam—we must report that it is not beyond repair. At this 
very moment 3,50,000 Russians are working at the job. Throughout the conquered 
territory the Germans have set to work with demoniacal energy to organize and 
restore. The system is ruthless, the method brutal, but the job is boing done, 
and the enemy is making the utmost use of his gains," 

The amount of food grains involved in these '“denial polioy" 
operations, as told ue in Government statements, may not be large. 
Purchase of food- But these released certain abnormal forces over the 

grain* by country-side that disrupted the economic Structure of 

Government & our habitual, placid life. In addition to meeting the 

oltfr * needs of the “denial policy,’’ the Government 

had to have food grains for the use of its fighting forces, for 
the vaster number of workers in the war • industries, lor the few 
lakhs of its officers of ali grades ; the railway administrations entered 
the market for providing food for its people ; the industrialists followed 
this exaoiple. '‘All these combined to initiate the polioy of purchase 
that has come to be known as “procurement." This vaBt operation 
of purchase became connected with the “denial policy" in the month 
of April—May, 1942, Previous to this period, “procurement” bad been 
a normal process for the fighting forces only. The exigencies of war 
made it into a flood where competing purchasers descended on the 
market and upset its balance. This was how the “denial polioy" 
and the "procurement” policy got entangled with each other. 
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For carrying out the policy of removing "surplus food stuffs from the 
coastal districts" of Bengal, the Government appointed certain agents whose 
duty it was to remove these "to safer and deficit areas 
Bow Government as far as possible." Muslim League politicians have 
agents worked told us that the Government went down on its knees 
to CUva Street, to help them carry out this project. 
But Clive Street, the “Big Business" of Calcutta dominated 
by Scotchmen, would not respond. So Sir John Herbert without 
consulting his Ministers placed this work in thfi bands of Ispahan! A Co. But 
the Ministry did not like a political rival handling such a big contract. With ‘ 
a view to placate them the Governor seems to have permitted the appointment 
of certain other agents suggested by the Ministers. This was how. 
Mirza Ali Akbar, lapahani Co.’s nominee, had to agree to the dis¬ 
tribution of the work among four other agents—H. Datta, A. Bhatta- 
eharya, B. K. Poddar and Ahmed Khan. The first-named purchased 
about S lakhs maunds of rice and paddy ; the second about 4 lakhs 
maunds, the third about 90 thousand maunds ; the fourth about a lakh 
maunds ; and the fifth about one lakh ten thousand maunds. The 
limit of the price fixed by the Government within which these agents 
were to make their purchases was about Es, 6 per maund. There 

were other agents—bigger agents—Ralli Bros., Steel Bros., Louis 

DephreB, the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, to name only 
a few—who did the same job for the Government in this 
and in other provinces of India. It is a moot question whether or 
not the purchasing agents of the Government kept inside the limit 
of the price ceiling fixed by the Government. Their method of business 
has been looked upon with increasing suspicion by the general public. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi who has his affiliations with the Govern¬ 
ment and is a businessman who has his finger in many a pie in 
the line baa by his indiscreet speeohes in the Central 
The cats of wheat Assembly exposed the activities of the Government 

& rice purchaie agentB. Speaking in February, 1948, when wheat 

prices appear to have heen giving trouble, he said: 

"Here there was a celling price and wheat In the market could not be Bold 
at more than that price, Government themselves began to buy freely, through 
their agents, in Bombay and Karachi, at higher prices than the controlled rates— 

thus themselves violating the price which they had fixed for others.this was 

the cause of the failure of the fixation of ceiling price for wheal.The result 

was that all wheat in the market went underground......This benefilted neither the 

farmer nor the man in the street." 

The same thing happened to rice in Bengal. Let us describe the 
working of this process in Sir Abdul Halim's words: 

"The Hon'ble Somerset Butler who has the experience of the working of the 
rice control scheme in Burma was the officer who was entrusted with the work 
of carrying on the denial policy and who bad instructed the buying agents to 
bay at Rs. 6-8 per maund in the muSasii while the Secretary to the Commerce 
Dept, of the Government, had fixed the maximnm price of rice at Calcutta at 

Bs. 6-8.The Government of India’s agents were buying rice in the mofissil at 

Bs. 6-8 plus 10 per cent at discretion. How then could the merchants sell that 
rice at Ba. 6-8 at Calcutta ? So they stopped importing rice to Calcutta and that 
resulted in the artificial shortage of rice in Calcutta." 

At the August session of the Assembly he returned to the charge: 

''When the Government of India fixed the ceiling price of wheat at Rs. 6 at 
itc source plus the transit charges to fits destination where it wiU bs sold, the 
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_ -_ United Kingdom Commercial Corporation were freely baying 

United Kingdom at g^buy and Karachi at a much higher price than wae fired 
by the Government of India, That being too case, how could 
corporation miybohy believe that the level of price could be kept down f 

Perhaps, the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation can be aaid to be the first 
to create a black market in this country," 

Some more light was sought to ba thrown on this matter 
at the discussion in the Bengal Legislature in the middle of 1942, 
when members representing constituencies of .the 
countryside brought the charge that the prices fixed by 
the'Government were more often than not beaten down 
by the agents, dressed in the authority of the ruling 
authorities. The police and even A. R. P. volunteers were seen act¬ 
ing as guides to these purchasers ; their presence in the village markets 
in the company of the agents' people created an impression that helped 
to depress the market, to keep other purchasers off, to create condi¬ 
tions that favoured what is known as “cornering." It is in an 
atmosphere of unsettlement created by fear of Japanese invasion, 
created by Governmental measures adopted to foil this invasion, that 
the agents of the Government, purchasing food-grains on behalf of the 
Government, found an opportunity to buy cheap and sell high. This 


Bow Government 
agent* depreited 
the market 


Other mischiefs followed naturally, 
controlling thousands of men doiDg 
rice market, and helped the con- 
agonts. They hoarded food-grains 
in excess of their requirements. 

their requirements, 


Food-grain* rett¬ 
ing in Govern¬ 
ment’* core 

on the market 


was the beginning of the mischief. 

Big businessmen doing war work, 
jobs essential for war, entered the 
fusion started by the Government 
for their workers, in many cases 
Purchases by the Government, also in excess of 
pushed the confusion a little farther. 

These accumulations deprived vast areas of the country of their 
normal stock of food-grains. Those accumulations, these hoardings, 
Bbould bear a part of the responsibility for the famine 
conditions prevalent in the country. We have been 
told that the hoardings for the fighting forces are re¬ 
newed every six mouths, the old stocks being thrown 
every six months. We do not know in what condition 
these stocks are when these are thought to be unfit for the consump¬ 
tion of the fighting forces. From our experience of Government sup¬ 
plies to the civil population during 1943, from what we have aeon of 
Government stocks of food-grains in railway BtationB and sidings, in the 
goriowns spread over Bengal, both in the urban and rural areas, we 
cannot say that the boardings under Government are quite fit for human 
consumption. Wo know that even when these had begun rotting, the 
red-tapism inseparable from Government offices, did not allow these to 
be released, in time. This happened when men,' women and children were 
not able to secure food for themselves. District authorities, their supply 
officers, were found helpless in ordering the movement of these food-grains at 
the time when under their jurisdiction people were starving, . dying in 
hundreds and thousands. Statistics may be produced by Government 
apologists to prove that their arrangements wore of the best or could 
not be improved upon. But these claims have been teBted in the crucible 
of sufferings of millions. The dread experience of famine that Bengal 
has passed through has tested these arrangements, and written its verdict 
in the pages of history. 
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While writing in each detail of the personal and impersonal forces 
that precipitated scarcity and famine in the country we have been 
conscious of the fact that wo are in the grip of forces 
* o Ittoenol that are non-moral or a-moral. Responsibility for this 

Indian birth break-down in decent human relations may or may not 
be brought home* to individuals or group of individuals. 
The demand for the impeachmont of Lord Linlithgow and bis advisers 
for this debacle may have only a historical interest now. But what we 
are more concerned with is not the past bnt the future. We arc con¬ 
vinced that wbat has happened could not have happened if men of Indian 
birth had not Buccumbed to the impulses of greed, of getting "rich quick” 
driven thereto by the opportunities opened by the war. Many a "House*' 
might build up its fortunes by exploiting the helplessness of their neigh¬ 
bours. But the harm done to the moral life of the community by the 
outburst of the greed will live amongst us and influence conduct,, for" 
generations to come. It is to the workings of this poisonous infection 
in the body of society in the present and in the immediate future that 
■we look with apprehension. Men and women who could succumb to 
this temptation will not be vary congenial people to live and converse 
with, decent people to commerce with in things of body and mind. 
We have very often felt that the late Sarat Chandra Ch&tfcerjee, the 
Bengalee novelist, was right when he»had said that in a subject country 
the political quarrels and controversies that make so muoh of history 
and which appear to be mainly directed against the rule of the alien 
authority are really between sections of opinion and interests in the 
heart of the subject population. These quarrels and controversies are 
really oaused by the divergent views entertained by various elements 
of the subject population with regard to the elements of good and evil 
implicit in alien rule. When they are agreed that the best of alien 
rule is evil, the quarrels and controversies cease or are not much heard 
of, and the days of alien rule are numbered. In the light of this 
remark of our great novelist, the quarrels and controvei sias that have 
been raging round the famine in India, it is up to the Indian publicist 
to trace the causes to the impulses of greed that broke loose among 
the men of Indian birth and created such a havoc amongst us. The 
external authority against which the unbribed intellect, of the country 
has been fighting all theBe decades is external to our life because it 
has never cared to shed its external habits. Today when we olaim 
that we have understood the wrongs done by this external authority, 
it would be more wise, more honourable, to direct our attention to 
the sources of evil amongst us than in the external authority which 
happen to hold sway over our life. In this search we are confronted 
with the fact that men of Indian birth co-operated with the operations 
of tbs Government which knowingly or unknowingly have brought the 
disaster to the country, causing the death of millions. 

This fact should be burnt into our conscience, into the conscience 
of our society in the heart of which these Indian profiteers will live 
and work. In the* food-grains trade these exploiters 
loth nakenuand have sought to cover the traces of their evil doings 

'dealers of India by directing the attention of the public to the policy 

of the Government. It may be difficult for the 
general public to spot out the activities of the Indian exploiter and 
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profiteer hid bs these are behind or’ nnder the activities of the 
Commerce, Supply and Transport Departments of the Government 
in India. But the section of them which are connected with the 
manufacture and trade of cloth cannot hide their shame behind the 
incompetence of the bureaucracy and its erratic policy. They have 
driven theirToople to go in rags or go naked by pushing the price of 
cloth four times that prevailing before the war. They have shown by 
their conduct that to keop them straight, to compel them to foUow 
honest trade, Japanese and British and other foreign cloth interests 
should be allowed to compote with Indian mill-made textiles. The 
absence of these competitors, owing to the war, has enabled the 
Indian manufacturer and trader in cloth to grind the fac& of their 
Indian neighbours, men and women and children. We have been told 
that owing to Government monopoly of the products of the Indian 
cotton mills, the people have had to go in rags or go naked. Here also 
statistics are thrown at us to confuse the issue, to mislead the people. 
But wo find cloth-mill owners or their managing agents making a 
present of a pair of saree or dhooli within the price level of Rs. 3 
a pair, as certain Bengalee cloth mills are known to have done on 
the occasion of the Durga Puja of 1943 in favour of their share-holders. 
These pairs of cloth could not have been made a gift of at less than 
cost price. It has not yet been explained how this trick could be 
done. A member of the managing ' agency of a particular mill was 
asked by a share-holder, who had been benefitted by the gift of cloth, 
how this could bo done ; he was put off with the remark that there 
are many intricacies in the matter which it would require a long time to 
explain. 

It has been proved that the much-advertised "standard cloth" could not 
reach the users owing to delay caused by the haggling of the mill .interests 
for their pound of flash. In the month of June, 1943, 
"Standard cloth 1 ' tho Government announced their measures for the 
acandal “control on the prices of cotton cloth and yarn.” If we 

are to put trust in reports from Bombay there 
appears to have been a tug of war between the Secretary of the 
Government of India in the Industry and Supply Departments and 
the representatives of the mill-owners* The latter are said to have 
opposed the scheme by a frontal attack on Government failure to 
distribute the 60 million yards of "standard cloth” that were to have 
been in use by the second week of April 1943, on their allowing 
the export of 1,000 million yards of textiles instead of the pre-war 
100 million yards. The constitution of the Control Board on which 
the success of the cloth-control scheme depended showed that they had been 
able to impose their terms on the Government. Out of the 25 seats 
in the Board not less than 16 were given to the mill-owners of Bombay, 
Ahmedabsd, North and South India ; 2 seats went to the cotton trading 
interests held by the very interests that dominated the textile industry; 

5 scats were given to traders and distributors affiliated to the same 
interests; Labour got only 1 representative. Thus the various interests 
got 96 per cent representation in the Control Board ; the 39. crores of 
conBnmers got almost none. The cloth famine of 1942—’43 proved that 
the Government which was supposed to represent the people was as careless 
and incapable of protecting their interests as it has shown itself to be in 
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the matter of food, A lot of play was made with the fact that during the 
last six months of 1943 the price of doth had come down 40 per cent, 
that is, while in the beginning of the year it had been Be. 10 to 12 a 
pair, during the latter half it was Bs. 7 and 8. We do not think that this 
was any relief to the consumers when we remember that this pair of 
doth could be got for less than Bs 3. The trick of the new order of things 
was that after having pushed the price oi doth to four times the pre¬ 
war price and extorting it from them, the consumers were asked to be 
thankful to the doth manufacturers and cloth dealers for bringing it 
down 1 As in food so in doth, '‘cornering” was allowed to 
flourish under the very nose of the Government In Delhi, it has been 
reported, there was in gndowas doth worth five erores of rupees ; in 
Amritsar were huge stocks to last for a year. The Government failed to 
control this profiteering It has been suggested that the lure of Excess 
Profits Tax stayed the hands of the authorities. And Mr. Jamn&das 
Mehta was nob far wrong in bis remark that the Bania has beaten 
the Briton in this game. 

It has often been discussed among the people that the hoarders 
and profiteers could not have evaded the law if there had been no 
connivance of their anti-social practices both by the 
liftleuaw helped Government and the public. It is quite possible that 

profiteering a certain section of the public which wa3 making 

money were able to throw a smoke-screen around 
their goings-on, helped thereto by corruption in the high places of social 
and administrative life Otherwise it is difficult to explain the failure 
of the Government to suppress activities that defied their so-called 
Defence of India Buies. This failure showed that there were elements 
in Indian society which, if they felt inclined or found it profitable, 
could hold the forces of law at bay, could dofent Government in one 
of the major fields of its many duties. Wh$ these elements did not 
choose to fight the Government in the political field, and wrest 

power from it ? The student of affairs in India has to find a clue 
to this question. Again, why should the vast majority of the people, 
more than 90 per cent of them, consent to be exploited by their 

neighbours, as it was done in 1943 ? The Food Minister In the 

Nazimuddin Ministry in Bengal when he returned discomfitted from 
bis "food drive”, from hunting out the hoards of food in the homes 
of the people, is Baid to have declared that the hoarders evaded him 
and his hunters by removing their hoards to jungleB and other oufc- 
-of-the-way places. This removal could not have been done without 
the help of conveyances, of porters. The hoards could not have 

been removed without the people in the neighbourhood knowing some¬ 
thing about it. Why did not these people whom the removal of 
food from their midst hit so hard, why did not these people raise up the 
hue and cry, and set the forces of law on the track of these 
vanishing food grains ? The failure of the people to put a stop to 
these activities that threatened the life of them all, of their near and 
dear ones—how are we to explain it ? The questions raised here 

deserved enquiry by those who aspired to lead public life, to 

organize their people for the assertion of their rights as human 
beings, as citizens of a modern State. Unless they can get at the 
root of this helplessness, of tbiB lethargy on the part of the major- 
14 
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ity, they will fail in their attempt to wrest political power from 
the present holders thereof. The better life cannot he built on such 
littleness of mind, on listlessnosa that would not put up a fight for 
the bare necessaries of life. 

About forty years back Lord Curzon, the then Governor-General 
of India, during one of his most expansive moods of imperialistic drum- 
beating, addressing the tea planters in the Surma 
Ad ™)tploitaUon ” Valley of Assam, had declared that administration 
inter linked and exploitation wore parts of the same duty in 

the government of India. This administration was 
carried on with the help of our people; this exploitation both In 
its good sense and bad is being carriod on with the co-operation of our 
people. It has been a silent process, sucking the blood of the 

victim unknowingly to him. Now and then our people grow conscious 
of it, raiso a howl, and make a row, 1043 was such an occasion. 
The Government in India and its Indian co-partnora were caught in 
their game. The game was that concerned with financing the war 
activities. The "defence expenditure" has more than quadrupled under 
its various disguises. Lord Linlithgow's Finance Member had to find 
money for this . willingly or unwillingly the people of India have had 
to find it for him. One of hie devices has b-ion the levying of an 
excess profits tax. The mill-owners of Ahmedabad are said to have 
put Ra. 10 crores, and the cloth dealers Rs. 2 crorcs on this 
account alone. Those amounts thoy have taken out of the consumers, 
and paid them into Sir Jeremy Raiaman’s hands. In this transaction 
they have acted as collectors on behalf of the Government. If 
these men of Indian birth had not indulged in the orgy of 

profiteering, the amount of excess profits tax would on paper 
have made a smaller show. But they chose to find it 

more profitable to play Sir Jeremy's game, and thus helped in 
grinding the face of their own people. In this connection a great 
word-play is being enact .id by the use of the words—inflation and 
deflation. Very few of us can be oxpected to understand the 
significance of these words ; though we may be made to feel in 
our bones their depredations. The editor of the London Economist 
has tried to mako^ the subject comprehensible to our understanding 
by saying that "inflation" is the “name given to the method of 
reducing the consumption of the public by increasing the prices of 

things they buy..,.if the Government's expenditure increases 

without the public’s expenditure being reduced, pouod for pound, 
then, whatever the outward appearance of the financial devices 
adopted, they are in fact, inflationary,” Judged by this test, the hand 
of the Government in pushing the prices of commodities of every-day 
nse is unmistakable. And our Indian manufacturers and traders have 
added strength to this hand. 8o will history judge. 

"We have been led to devote so much space to a discussion of 
the break-down of sooial life in our country not because we expoot- 
Omdbljl'a ed bet6er tbingB from the imperialism that holds 

•toggle sway over us, but because wa expected better things 
•gaJnst tii e«e of our manufacturers and traders, many of whom 

, have for the last quarter of a century had opportuni- 
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ty to imbibe the lessons of the life of Mahatma Gandhi with his 
message of non-exploitation. We know that our leader has no illu¬ 
sions with regard to the spirit that moves the ordinary man in his 
money-making activities. He has given us a glimpse of his mind in 
the Hind Swaraj wherein he drew pointed attention to the way in 
which the mill-owners of western India bad, exploited the Swadeshi 
movement initiated by Bengal in the opening years of the present 
century. This is an old history today. But we grieve that many of 
us who have had that bitter experience have lived to see and suffer 
from the outburst of the same selfish, shameless greed. And hi such 
momentB we are driven to cynicism as we watch the deterioration that 
set in the public morality of our country. It is of these weaknesses 
of this natnre that Gandhiji has been trying all these years to rid 
onr national life ; it is really against narrowness of vision found in 
our make-up that he has been staking bis life on so many occkaions 
trying to recall us to our glory as human beings and Indians. His 
latest fast of 21 days may appear to be directed against the 
stogginesa of Lord Linlithgow, against the aspersions that the British 
bureaucracy has thrown on his life's mission. But really it -was 
against our internal weaknesses that enahlad Lord Linlithgow to act 
as he did. 

We do not propose here to go over the reasons adduced 

in the Tottenham pamphlet published by the Government of 
India on the 18th February, 1943. British propaganda 
& raactten* has seen to it that the disturbances that had 

on " opinion 0 followed the arrest of ( the Congress leaders 

after the passing of the “ Quit India “ resolation by 
the All-India Congress Committee -Bhould be interpreted to the 
United Nations ” public as a deliberate interference with the 
organisation of offensive operations against Japan with India as its 
main base and source of supply. The violence that bad characterized 
this ebullition of public feeling was represented as desired by 

Mahatma Gandhi, as a smoke-screen for his pose of moral warfare, 
robbed of all bitterness, pointing out to a new technique of fighting 
injustice and regaining self-respect, individual and national For about 
four months this mud-slinging -continued to mislead the world, to 
discredit the principle to the service of which Gandhiji has devoted 

half a century of active life. And at the Aga Khan’s palace 

Gandhiji had writhed at this mis-representation, till his patience 
appeared to have snapped. He wrote to Lord Linlithgow a personal 
letter protesting against this official propaganda, asking to be convince 
ed by proofs of the complicity of the Congress with the violence 
that the arrest of Congress leaders had precipitated ; he assured 
Lord Linlithgow that he would make *' ample amends ” if the official 
charge-sheet could be brought home to him. This expostulation did 
not move the “ stern symbol of British policy "—to whom “British 
praise went for being the first "Viceroy to withstand the pressure of 
a Gandhi fast ”, to quota a U.S. weekly, the Time of New York. 
India might palpitate with anxiety at the news that at his seventy- 
fourth year Gandhiji was preparing himself for a fast of 21 days 
with a view to cleanse himself and the atmosphere of the frustra¬ 
tion that hovered over his native land. But the leading countries 
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of Europe and America amongst the " United Nations ’* could have 
no appreciation of the Gandhian method of political warfare. The 
paper we have already quoted pub their point of view when ifc 
said I 

“The blunt truth was that the western world had nlwsys been leas interested In the 
fate of India than in the turn of war between the British Raj and such articulate 
Indians as Mohandas Gandhi. Now, once the excitement of the fast was over, the 
West was not greatly concerned about the life or death of a shrivelled little man in 
a loin cloth.” 


These words may sound very cruel in our ears. But fcha people 
of India would be gaining an understanding of “ real politics ” which 
, influence politicians most if these words are accepted 

a aud h ml*»lM th as f r ‘ eDf ^y advice. The Archbishop of Canterbury 

In life might deplore that the political deadlock should have 

persisted, betokening a “ spiritual alienation ” not 
only between India and Britain but botween India and the world 
for which the U.S. weekly speaks. Writings in connection with this 
matter, appearing in Britain and the United States, have followed the 
line thrown by the spokesman of the Government in India when it 
characterized Gandhiji’s fast as political blackmail ” ; as intending 
*' to restore failing leadership ", to use the words of the New York 
JBerald-l'ribune . Another U.S, weekly, the Nation, meant kindly when 
It wrote : “ Mr. Gandhi's a 1-day fast appears to be politically a 
confession of weakness and personally a token of strength. " We 
are prepared to leave it at that, knowing full well that the strength 
of inspiration in the leadership spreads amongst the commonalty of 
the land, that the spark of divinity impregnates the common day in 
and through a gifted man who feels the most the injustices and 

brutalities of existence and by his reaction to these shortens the 

lease of their life. Since Gandhiji came into the leadership of his 

people ha has not only purified himself through successive 

1 orucifiction " of the fleBh but bas helped to purify increasing 
numbers of men and women both inside and outside of India, 
strengthening their faith in the ultimate goodness of human nature 

which is growing increasingly more conscious .of the futility of the 
ways of politicians in settling international differences It is in this 
larger hope that Gandhiji has boon living ; it has been sustaining 
him through the many “ experiments with truth " that he h&B 

undertaken. Dr. Bidban Chandra Boy, ’Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, has described for us how he felt as he was privileged 

to watch by the bed-side of Gandhiji as a medical attendant. “ It 
was like watching a yagna; watching a devotee at bis prayers ", 
sharing in the penance of a great soul, his “tapasya Horace 

Alexander, chief of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit (India ), who has 

established kinship with our country's aspirations through bis love of 
the ideal that Gandhiji hag made his own, indicated the way in 

which a Christian should react to the spiritual ordeal that he had 
witnessed. • 


“...to me, I think above all. It i# a rail to re-dedication. Id part, to me, U 
** * wj'sntc act of aelf-purifluaiioo and re-deJioation for the sins and Buffering* 
of India and of the world. I think that je surely a part of hts message that 
he sent to us, by calling us to fresh dedication of our live* in the service of 
suffering humanity.” 
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"Western commentators, the majority of them, appear to have no 
better appreciation of Gandhiji’s method than that of “his shrewd 
sense of polities and his ' ability to regain prestige 
CoDgreu A Axis on fruit juice, water and an unquenchable spirit”. 

Powers To Lord Linlithgow and his brood of British politi¬ 

cians this particular Indian is “a traitor at worst, 
a troublesome mystic at best" ; and their handling of the situations 
created by him during the last three decades'first in South Africa 
and then in India has been moved by this opinion of Gandbiji’s personality. 
The rabid amongst British propagandists have blared about Gandhiji’s 
affiliation with the enemies of the present leadership of the “United 
Nations”; they have publicized their belief that the Indian National Congress 
guided by him was prepared to make on behalf of India its peace 
with Japan. They were, however, not sure of this brief. Lord 

Linlithgow's Home Member in course of his speech during* the 

autumn session (1942) of the Central Assembly tried to say some¬ 
thing about the synchronization of the “Quit India” movement with 
the expected Japanese invasion—“at a time when there was little 
fear of the development of an enemy attack” ; this plea was not 
sustainable as no Japanese attack could be developed at the height 
of the monsoon, in August, when the Government itself had precipitated 
the disturbances by arresting the CongresB leaders. During the 
winter session of the Central Legislature on the occasion of the 
adjournment motion moved by Sri Lakahmi Kantra Moitra, secretary 
of the Nationalist Party in the Central Assembly, rising out of 
Gandhiji's fast, the Home Member returned to the same plea—that 
the Congress had hoped that their movement would coincide in- 
time with the apprehended Japanese invasion. The Government 
refused to budge from their position that no parley could be held 
with “rebels**, even with those who non-violently worked x towards 
disruption of the war activities being organized in India, The 
controversy with regard to this matter has a historic interest today. 
The difference of opinion’ between the people of India and represen¬ 
tatives of the British Government in this as in other factors in the 
Indo-British relationship will remain unbridged as long as they cannot 
agree with regard to the fundamentals of India’s demand for freedom, 
for Swaraj which is another name for national self-respect. The 
“spiritual alienation’’ between the two peoples could not be better 
illustrated than the 'logical" way in which Lord Linlithgow was 
allowed to handle the question raised by Gandhij'B fast. 

It is a misfortune that this Bhould have been so. The bitterness 
between India and Britain has bad wider ramifications both for the - 
present and for the future. Politicians in Britain 
oj'desdleeiT °“6ht be found to heave a sigh of relief that the 

India "rebellion” ; in India has been beaten down into 

sullen silence. But this sullen attitude has been exten¬ 
ding to other members of the “United Nations”; they feel that they are acting 
as pawns in Britain's imperialistic game ; respect for and sympathy 
with the cause they represent have lost tbeir initial vigour; 
all the high-sounding declarations about the “four freedoms” have 
been losing their appeal. And the people of India appear to be 
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resigning themsolves to a listless acceptance of things as they are. 
Sensitive minds in India regard this symptom as very unhealthy 
both for their own people and for the society of nations which 
cannot function peacefully with a resentful people of 400 millions, 
nursing a grievance, ever open to appeals for the rectifications of 
wrongs made by other frustrated peoples. Indians have survived 
British “dragooning" for decades past, and they hope to be able to 
survive a longer regime of it. She holds a koy position in Asia, 
and with hor unreconciled there cannot be a ordered peace in this 
continent at least, not to speak of any world-wide "'new order". 
We do not think that the leaders of the “United Nations" do not 
realize the full implications of the “deadlock" in India. But they 
appear to be as helpless in the hands of fate as the people of this 
country are thought to be. 

We know that the majority of the leaders of the “United Nations" 
have recognized the validity of the British plea that os the various 
“elements’ in India's myriad-minded people cannot 

^^Vndlant—by themselves come to an agreed formula as to 

•tumbling block what they want, as to the contents of the 
freedom that they demand, Britain has been 

loft no choice hut to bold on to the existing arrangements, 
specially at a time when these arrangements are essen¬ 

tial for the conduct of military operations against the Asiatic member 
of the Axis Nations, British politicians have been saying that 

their anxiety to throw the reins of political power over India has 
created fear among those elements of the Indian population who 
apprehend that the ruling classes who will be inheriting this 
power will do them loss justice than they have been receiving at 
British hand. This fear Britain, true to her trust, cannot ignore or 
brush aside. This unwillingness of Britain can only be removed if the 
various schools of political thought, the representatives of India's various 
material interests, can work out a joint claim that Britain, true to 
her many declarations, will have to admit. The varieties of demands 
made by the different elements of the Indian population are hard to 
reconcile. The ruling authorities have tried to do so, bnt have failed. 
Whether this confession of failure is a pretence or not will remain a 
matter of controversy. There is hardly a responsible public man in 
India who does not feel and has not given publia expression to the 
feeling that this confession of failure has been a pose and a pretence. 
The history of British rule in this country is littered with decisions 
that the external authority has imposed upon the country against the 
inclinations and interests of its inhabitants.* The present war, the 
way in which India was unceremoniously pushed into it, is the 
latest case in point. The British Government knows it, or to be 
honest, ought to know it. No wide-awake political party has liked 
this entanglement, not even the Muslim League which is being used 
by British imperialists as their trump card against the Indian demand 
for Swaraj. This organisation and the party it represents have not, 
as an organisation and as a party, consented to co-operate with the war 
activities as these are being conducted by the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy. 
The Indian National Congress had demanded that the British should “quit 
India” with goodwill and honourably. The Muslim League borrowed 
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the cry with a little variation. Its President conld not think of a 
better slogan than—"Divide and Quit’’, thus stealing a thunder 
from the Congress. "We do not know i( Lord Linlithgow found 
any consolation in this new demand. He has not been able to 
respond to it. as he could not to the Congress demand. 

Why the Government whose agent he is in India has not given 
practical shape to this demand of the disruptionists of the Muslim 
League is not difficult to understand. It knows that 
*Ip»r«ts™‘ a *iha°i" there ore other demands of an identical nature made 
lo India on behalf of Bentiments, ambitions and conceits for 

separate enclaves that would roduce the country that is 
known to the world as Hindusthan to a zig-eaw puzzle. The "non- 
Bcoossion '* clause in the Cripps proposals had conceded the Bpirit of this 
demand, and thus stirred into consciousness many a sleeping ambition or. 
conceit. "We ore, therefore, presented with the spectacle of t Dr' • 
Ambedkar's group of the “ scheduled castes " wanting a separate 11 sthan* 
for themselves ; of the section of iho Justice Party in Madras represented 
by Mr Bamaswami Naieker wuntingtheir " Dravidasthan of a seotion 
amongst the Sikhs wanting a separate “ Khalsa ” territory. These are 
the clamant voices that have made themselves articulate. We have no 
doubt that with the progress of time every bit of separate caste, class or 
credal group will be laying claim to separate bits of territory bo that 
they conld build therein their special oharocter in culture. All. such 
sentiments, ambitions and conceits have been floating in the air; not 
even the Muslim League has cared to chalk out the territories that 
would form the units of their Pakistan. We have been told that areas 

where the Muslims happen to be in a majority should be formed into 

separate States. Muslim League politicians have not cared to be more 
concrete or more logical. Because they bappm to number less in census 
reports than the Hindus, so far as the whole country is concerned, 
they feel that it would not be possible for them to build up their 
special culture-life in the neighbourhood of other culture-groups. What 
these special characteristics aro amongst our Muslim neighbours which 
require glass houses for their development, that have been withering 
in the atmosphere where other groups are having their being, the 
world has not yet been told. When science has been creating 
opportunities and instruments for the building up of a world culture, 
when smaller economic and material interests are being ironed out 

to form the basis of a world community of richer and more 

abundant life, India presents the picture of tiny separatist conceits 
and ambitions raising their heads and breaking np the unity and 
integrity of a land which geography and history have shaped as 
one. "This irrationalism is, we hope, a passing phase kshed into 
view by encouragement from a State system that has not been 
able to send its roots into the soil of the country. If our hopj bo a liar, and 
our country is sought to be divided into so many hundreds of ghettoes ,— 
the special areas in which the Jews were condemned to live in Europe,— 
we should prepare ourselves for a " hundred years ** civil war in the 
country not lees devastating than what the World War IT. of the 20th 
century has been causing through continents. For, in this claim for 
the division of the country into as many States as there are eastes and 
creeds, groups among castes and creeds, there are involved oertain 
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principles of social organisation that have never been peacefully 
accepted or rejected. This is the verdict of history. Perhaps world 
developments may drive snob narrowness from tbs region of practical¬ 
ity. But we have to be prepared for the worst, while hoping for the 
test. 


When Sir Stafford Cripps was sent by the British War Cabinet 


"Non-aeee»«lon” 
clanks In tbs 
Cripps declaration 


with the copy of a draft declaration it was prepared 
to make, the vast majority of those who had interviews 
with him felt impelled to take exception to it 
owing to the presence therein of Clause—C— 


which ran as follows: 


“His Majesty’* Government undertake to accept and implement forthwith the 
constitution so framed subject only to (I) the right of any province of British 
India that ia not prepared to accept the new constitutional position, provision 
being made for its subsequent accession if it so decides. With such non-acceding 
provinces, should they so desire, His Majesty’s Government will bs prepared to 
agree upon a new constitution giving them the same full status as the Indian 
Union.” 


In Ibis Clause separationists and disruptionists in India have 
fouDd a new chapter of arguments for dividing the country. In the 
controversy that ensued and has continued since then 
Sovlet^ussla khe example of Soviet Russia has been quoted for 

& Britain the benefit and enlightenment of the Indian people. Art. 

XVII. of the Soviet constitution is relevant to the 
issue: “To every Union Republic is reserved the right froely to 
secede from the U. S. 8 . R, " The “ Dominions ” of the British 
Empire enjoy this right. And as none of the constituents of the 
Soviet Republic and the British Empire have cared to exercise 
this right, it is urged for our assurance that the “ non-accession ” 


Clause in the Cripps declaration cannot be such a bogey as the 

majority of Indian politicians appear to regard it. The recognition 
of such a right is a concession to sentiment which has to bo taken 
account of by rulers of States. The real binding forces of States are 
in these modern days economic and political—the sense that 
economic interests and the needs of defence are beat served by 
the arrangements that bind the territories. The “ Union 

Republics ’’ of the Soviet Union are held together because they find 
in the economic system on which it has been reared a guarantee 
of social well-being, securing to every man, woman and child the 
greatest opportunities for the full flowering of his or her personality. The 
colonies of Britain that have developed into “ dominions " today have been 
held together not so much by economic ties as by the enligbtented 

self-interest that found in the British Navy the shield of their 

existence. Experience during the last World War as well as during 
the present, appears to be leading those “ dominions" to think of 
other affiliations for the defonoe of their territorial integrity, specially 
those offered by the United States of America. In certain previous 

volumes of the Indian Annual Regiater, specially those of 1940 and 
1941, wo have discussed the tendencies of suoh a development. The 
Soviet Union is a new experiment in economic and political 
organization. By her heroic fight against Germany and her allies 
almost single-handed, Russia has proved the inherent strength of the 
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organa,of her State. None oi her constituent States have taken advan¬ 
tage of her difficulties to break away from her society of peoples; 
none of these have been found yielding to the temptations that 
Germany must have held to them, specially to those that lie in 
west Russia, almost across the German border. We have been told 
that the secret of cohesion lies in Art. XVII. of the Soviet Constitu¬ 
tion, conceding to the constituent States the right to secede as and 
when they liked. "We do not know. As we write, the announcement 
made by M, Molotov that the “ Union Bepublics ” would have the 
right to send their own diplomatic representatives to other States and 
maintain armies of their own may appear to have added strength to 
this argument. These two rights have been regarded as attributes 
of sovereignty, of sovereign independence. We do not propose to be 
hasty in analysing the many considerations that, must have moved 
the Soviet rulers to oonoede these rights. We are prepared to ^ leave 
the matter by quoting what observers have said with regard to the 
value of the “ non-acceding '* Clause. M. Stalin has been credited 
with finding this formula and binding thereby the ' heterogenous 
elements in the Soviet State—a League of Nations. John Gunther 
in Inside Europe, in the " war edition ” published in 1940, wrote: 


"His main work waa then (1921 and years following when Stalin was appointed 
Secretary-General of the Party by Lenin ) in the sphere of Nationalities. { He had 
written in 1912 a hook—Socialism & the National Question ), As a non-Russian he 
was peculiarly fitted for this task. Soviet Russia was a melange of at least one 
hundred quite separate races and nationalities, and the job was to combine them 
into stable unity while conceding soiqe measure of provincial autonomy, at least 
in spirit. Btalin, under Lenin, iovehted the idea of the U. S. S. R.—the convenient 
device by which independent and “ autonomous ” republics became the Soviet 
“ Union ", surrendering central authority to Moscow, retaining local administrative 
privileges. " 


We do not know how far the recent Molotov declaration will he 
modifying the existing arrangements wherein the "directives” issued 
from the Kremlin guide the life and thought of the 
8o”si thought “ore than eighteen orores of people living in areas 

and practice as f ar apart as central Europe and the Maritime . 

Province of Siberia. Apologists of the Muslim League 
ideology have been trying to rub it in that just as in the Soviet 
land peace and strength have been found by conceding to peoples of 
many races and traditions their right to live their own lives, so 
should Bindusthan secure these by conceding the Muslim League 
demand. As the Muslims of India are a separate ” nation, because 
they differ in certain habits of thought and every-day conduct from 
their neighbours, their right to “ separate" bits of territory 
interspersed throughout the country is legitimate both in the law and 
the pratice of nations. We have not been told bow the Muslims of 
Samarkhand, for instance, have been able to accommodate themselves 
to the Soviet ideology, how the special characteristics of tbeir 13- 
hundred years old traditions have managed to live and flourish 
uoder and side by side with those that have sprouted only 25 years 
back. The Russian example will lose its appeal unless we are made 
acquainted with facts that have a bearing on the matter under 
discussion. The beliefs and practices of the Soviet Bepublio bave no 
relation to any of the other-worldly intuitions on which the major 


15 
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religions of the world claim to build all their traditions. The ties 
that hold the millions of the Soviet land are made up of the warp 
aad weft of economic activities. Art. XII. of the Soviet Constitu¬ 
tion said ; “In the U.9.S.B, work is the obligation and honourable 
duty of every able-bodied citizen, in accordance with the principle— 
'He who does sot work, neither will he eat." This simple formula is 
as old as creation, and Soviet philosophy docs not recognize any 
other cement of social life. This simplicity has an appeal to a world 
burdened with a thousand inhibitions. Not so the idealisms that 
move the Muslim League propaganda. They are seeking to make the 
particularities of their life into so many barriers between neighbours 
amongst whom they have been living for centuries. In one breath 
they deny that the counting of heads has any validity in the State-life 
they would like to have in India; in the nest they say that where 
they happen to be in a majority, man of other oreede must agree to 
yield to their claims as a majority. The principle of majority rule 
cannot thus be played with in a serious discussion that concerns 
the life, liberty and pursuit of happiness of millions of human beings. 
If differences create the right to divide and aeparato, the minority may 
torpedo the Muslim League ideology as sucoessfully as the Muslim 
League politicians have been holding up the advance of democratic! 
freedom in this country.' Before they expect people to seriously con¬ 
sider their proposals, thoy must show their bands—how do they 
propose to protect interests under whatever name these may pass— 
whether as Hindus or Muslims; whether as capitalists or proletariats; 
whether as workers' in factories or in fields. They must show how 
they propose to solve this problem as it affected other minorities. 


The logic of their propaganda should have told thorn that only a 
vast exchange of population in the immediate future oan lay the 
Exchange of foundation of the Pakisthan of their imagination. The 

population & Muslims from. Bihar, for instanco, muBt leave the 

1 'living ■pace" homes of thoir fathers and be provided with newer 
homes in Bengal; the Hindus from east jmd north 
Bengal, must seek sheltor somewhere else; the Muslims from the 
Nizam’s State must seek asylum in Sind or in the Punjab; the Hindus 
from these two provinces and from the State of Kashmir must 
strike up tent and go in search of fresh fields and pastures new. 
We have read of an exohango of population between Turkey and 
Greece that concerned only about 20 lakhs of people. If Pakisthan is 
to taka shape in thiB country, the human beings that will be called 
upon to change places will be running into 4, or 6 ororas, Muslim 
League politicians have not chosen to be explicit with regard to 
this logical consequence of their demands, they dare not present such 
a programme to their own co-religionists; they dare not terrify them 
with the prospect held forth by such a demand. Every province, 
every district, every sub-division and taluqa, every duster of villages 
wm have to be presented with such a ohoice, for such a change of 
Habitation. No other stop except this can solve the minority problem 
J? 4 ,- 8 . p ® ■ a Muslim League politicians have chosen to raise it. 
Hat this is not the end of the story. The Pakisthan bo formed 
must make provision for a lebensraum, for “living space”, made 
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familiar to the world by the writings of the Nazi party men. As popula¬ 
tion increases Muslims or Hindus, as the case may be, may find 
their territories over-crowded. Where are they to go ? No Hindusthan 
can allow Muslims to come from outside, disturbing the position of the 
majority population; so also no Fakisthan can allow Hindus from an over' 
crowded Hindusthan. This deadlock will be the parent of wars of 
conquest as Nazi Germany has preached and sought to practise. She 
baa been doing it in the name of race; Muslims and Hindus of India 
will be required to do it in the name of religion. The present 
generation of Muslims may feel that this dark prospect is not for 
them; the future may be left to take care of itself. But we are sure 
that the vast majority of 1 them do not realize that as other 
communities understand the implications of the demands made by the 
Muslim League they are getting careful of the immediate present. The 
furore raised by Mr. Fazlul Huq during the last census showed the 
direction of tbe storm. 

Events happening in our neighbourhood also illustrate this aspect 
of the matter. In course of discussion in the Central Legislature on 
, the famine conditions in Bengal wherein suggestions 
thelr'wB** ea»o f° r f° D 8‘ r &ngo plans for making this province and the 

o! AiMja*** other areas near about self-sufficient in the matter of 

food grains were made, complaints were uttered by 
certain members that there were about SO lakhs of virgin acres in 
the Brahmaputra Valley of Assam that, when cultivated) will provide 
food for millions. But owing to the opposition of the local people to the 
influx of cultivators, men from Bengal, whether Hindu or Muslim—this vast 
area has been lying unused. The opposition of the local people is due to 
the fact that the emigrants were not Assamese-speaking and differed 
from them by certain habits of sooial life. The vast majority of the 
local people are Hindus; and we have reason to believe that their 
opposition is being strengthened by the feeling that the emigrants, 
the majority of whom have been Muslims from Bengal, should not 
be allowed to convert their fair Valley into a Fakisthan. This will 
happen if they are allowed to come in unchecked. Muslim League 
propagandists have made no secret of their ambition to be able to swamp 
the local people. But their loud-voiced desires have warned the local 
people of the danger to their material and non-material interests 
held by these. And they have been watchfully observing the activities 
of the Assam Ministry which happens to have a leader of the 
Muslim League as its chief minister. And the secret machinations 
on behalf of "Pakistban" in this area in which members of this 
Ministry appear to have had a hand are traceable in many of its 
measures. But owing to tbe complications created by the war most 
of these activities escape scrutiny today. These areas form part • of 
the eastern front where Japanese concentrations have been testing 
the strength of the defence arrangements made by the Anglo- 
American military authorities. And behind the screen raised by these 
war activities Sir Muhammad Saadulla and his followers have been 
playing their game. Famine conditions in Bengal have been driving 
thousands of Bengalee Muslims to these virgin jure as ; and the- Assam 
Ministry has been conniving at their intrusion and the breaking down 
of tbs ‘‘Line System" set up as a protective measure for the local 
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people. This story reveals the many forces of dispute and disruption 
that the Muslim League ideology has let loose over the country. 
Assam supplies an example and a warning of coming events. As a 
ohronioler and interpreter of events and developments, we just 
indicate their tendency. Perhaps there are other forces, personal 
and impersonal, that have had their band in pushing the people of this 
country into strifes and BtruggleB that will test their strength and 
capacity—the real foundation atones of stable and virile 
national life. 


The solution of the problem of India's independence, as proposed 
by the Muslim League, has been characterized as "terrible” by more 


Other strands of 
political thought 
amongst Muslims 


than one observer of things Indian. Edward Thomp¬ 
son who was Principal of the Bankura college had occasion 
to met the president of the League and found him prepared 
to face the dread situation that will be areated. 


In his speech as president of the annual session of the League 
held at Delhi during the last week of April (1943), he was cheered 
to the echo when he declaredIf we cannot secure power as a 
united India, then let us take it as a divided India.*’ How this trick 


was to be done—this does not appear to have troubled him in this 
particular speech at least. From latter declarations he appears to 
think that the British Government would do the kindly thing by him 
and bis community, and "divide and quit” India. It is not possible to 
argue with such a belief. There are, however, other schools of thought 
amongst our Muslim neighbours who feel that they could have "no 
interest in any scheme, the success of which depended on the assist¬ 
ance of the British,' ’ to quote from a resolution passed by the 

Council of the All-India Majlis-i-Ahrar almost about the same time. 
Another organization, the All-India Momin Conference, in its 8th 

annual session held at Delhi during those days of April (1943), came 
out strong for "the political unity and integrity of India." The 
president, Sheik Muhammad Zahiruddin, announced that their 
organization bad decided to sever all connection with the Congress 
and the Muslim League, One reason for this step was that they were anxious 
“to give no Bemblanca of justification for the charge that the Homins 
were working with the Congress to divide the Muslim community.” 
He claimed that their organization represented 45 millions of Muslims 
“who are in the same position in the Muslim community as the 

depressed classos are among Hindus.” The amelioration of these 

millions was only "possible under Swaraj“ ; their anxioty to have it 
quick was the inspiring motive of their “hurry to hove Swaraj" ; he 
appears to have reached the same conclusion, that the majority of 
politically-minded people in India have dono, that Hindu-Muslim 
unity can wait but Swaraj cannot; he expressed this thought thus : 

about a political agreement between Hindus and Muslims we are not 
in such a hurry.” 

We have tried here to summarise the political thoughts that 
have been stirring in the Muslim community of India. Prof. Gurumukh 
Nihal Singh, President of the 8th annual session of 
Mr, Jlnntb'i the Indian Political Science Conference, appears to think 
•tagey wtjt that the question raised by ths Muslim League has 
“passed beyond the realm of thought into the 
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irrational zone of highly surcharged emotion/’ If this opinion can 
be trusted as a guide to political conduct, one can wait and 
let this frenzy pass. We know that the leadership of the 
League will not willingly allow their followers to think; they dare 
not call upon their members to make a realistic study of the problem 
of in ter-communal relations in India. Mr. Jinnah who in his yonth 
had made a name as an "actor” of Shakespoare’s dramas has been 
using his gifts in the political stage. He prefaces and ends his 
speeches with abuse of Hindu pnblio men and publicists. His Delhi 
speech contained the following sample : 

“W&en we passed the Lahore resolution, we did not use the word Pakistan at 
all,” Mr. Jinnah said. ‘Who care ns this world 1 (Shouts of “Hindus"). Let me 
tell yoo this is their folly. They started damning this on the ground that it was 
Pakistan. They foisted this word upon us end they talked of Pan-lslamism, We 
ourselves went on for a lone time using the phrase “the Lahore resolution popularly 
known as Pakistan. But now long are we to have this long phrase ? I Say to 
Hindu and British friends: We thank you for giving ns one word". 

This story is not true to the facts of recent developments in the 
political thoughts and activities of this country. The president 
of the Muslim League appears not to know the history 

Hahn at A i*s* ^e idea which the "Pakisthan" cry represents. 

“PakUthan” It >8 difficult to believe that he doe3 not know that 
the late poet Iqbal used this word in course of his 
speech as President of an annual session of the Muslim League 
held at Allahabad ; aud how can be forget the pioneering work done 
in this line by Bahmat Ali whose activities find mention in Madame 
Helide Edib’s book Inside India ? She has quoted in her book the 
ideas and ideals that, according to Babmat Ali, guide the Muslims: 
“Our religion, culture, history, tradition, literature, economic system, 
laws of inheritance, succession and marriage are fundamentally 
different from those of Hindus. They extend to the minute details of 
life.” Bah&mat Ali when he started his movement in 1933 laid tha 
eastern boundary of bis “Pakisthan* ’ at the Jamuna; the 

territories that would form his State—the Punjab, Afghan Province, 
Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan—are “not a part of India”. History 
tells us that “although twelve hundred years ago there were Hindus 
and a Hindu Empire, since 712, for over a thousand years, they 
(the Hindus) have been a minority community there”. The 

Muslim League leadership only varies the language in their 
assertion of the needs of “separate” States for Muslims, but the 

basic ideas are those that Bahmat Ali gave expression . to a decade 
back. Since then Bah am at Ali appears to have extended his 

definition of “Pakisthan" in response to changed circumstances. He 
has, for instance, sketched the frame of “Osmanistban” from out of 
the territories that form part of the Nizam State today, simply - 
because the ruling family of the State happens to belong to the Muslim 
community, and the overwhelming majority of the population although 
Hindu appears to have had no place or say in the matter. Here 
the principle of majority rule on which the Lahore resolution was 
based has been given the goby. Evidently neither the earliest 

protagonists of the “Pakisthan" idea nor the present enthusiasts for 
it are prepared to go by a principle, but must have the best of 
both the worlds. Human existence, however, does not provide for such 
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convenience for a long time. The history of their own community’s 
life ought to have taught our Muslim neighbours this much wisdom 
in the present century at least, when for lesser principles States 
are being overturned. Sut experience is a dear sohool and the 
majority of us do learn in no other. 

Muslim League leadership has been exciting for its own purposes 
many of the minority elements in the country. Those of us who 
have had experience of the mutations of political 
"EST? 1 * “A activities in India cannot but watch with 

ambition* a certain amount of amusement the companionate 

relation that appears to have grown up between, 
fas instance, tha Muslim League and the group of south Indian 
politicians and publicists whose guide and philosopher is Mr. Bama- 
swami Naicker. These gentlemen have come forward with the claim 
that they must have their “Dravida-sthan” where pre-Arayan culture 
and civilisation, now withering under adverse Aryan domination, must 
have room for a fresh flowering. The leader of this group has 
declared that if he cannot have his “Dravida-sthan" ■ be will embrace 
Islam and on the strength of this new affiliation carve out a new 
“athan”—not certainly “Dravida-sthan"—if the culture for which the 
Muslim League stands has any meaning and significance. We do not 
know how Ur. Bajagopalaohari and his followers have been reacting 
to this demand of Mr, Bamaswami Naicker and bis followers. The 
“separateness" of Dravida culture from the Aryan is a proposition 
that is as valid as that for which the Muslim League threatens to 
divide the country. History, now-forgotten history at least, can be 
brought out to find reasons in support and defence of this particular 
thesis. Dr. Ambedkar's group of scheduled castes’', spread over tha 
whole of India, has put in claims for their "separate" States. To 
give shape to those, vast exchange of population will have to be 
undertaken to bring the dispersed “depressed” classes into sizeable 
States. The Sikhs will have their chunk of Punjab territory which 
contains all the sacred places of their religion, and is the homeland 
of their short but glorious history. It is possible that other groups 
have been dreaming their dreams and seeing their visions which 

require but a little encouragement from the British authorities to 

come into the light of day. The eredal States of which we have 
given samples here do not, however, complete the tale of India’s 
experiment with State-making. There are linguistic nationalisms such 
as Assamese, Maitbil, Tamil, Tolegu, Canareso, to take a few instances 
only, which have already put in their claims for the apportionment 

of a “local habitation and a name." These, also cannot be 4#ried. 

Some of these claims would be cutting across one another ; at least these 
cannot be accommodated in tbe schemes of eredal States that has been 
the reply of the Muslim League to the needs of modern life. 

It has been urged that the innumerable number of States in India 
that will evolve if the separatist conceits and ambitions of all are 
to be satisfied need not stand as a barrier to the 
Against historic freedom of each one of them. But this can only be a 
development half-way house. For, in this world of national 
greed and competition where the defence of terri- 
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tonal integrity has become a difficult task even for each an empire 
as Britain's, when regional groupings demanding the sacrifice of. 
ideaB of sovereign independence are thooght to be the pattern of 
coming State-organizations, at a time like this to seek to'divide 
into tiny bits the geographical entity and unity that India has been 
throughout the centuries may he going against the forces of historical 
developments. This can be denied only at the peril of more valuable interests. 

These are long-range views. Meanwhile the Indian scene is being 
disfigured by controversies that has been holding up the progress of the 
country not only politically but economically and sooiafiy 
For capture of in its widest sense embracing every department of 

political power the people's life. Even in the matter of famine in 

Bengal candid friends from other parts of India have 
been found to give expression to the opinion that it came to be so 
incompetently handled because the Muslim League party which *was‘ 
the official Opposition in the Bengal Legislature during the opening 
phases of this famine made it into a "sport of politics" ; the Euro¬ 
pean party which held the balance in the party grouping lent a hand 
to this game for reasons of their own wholly unconnected with this 
threat to the lives of millions. This callousness has become possible 
because we have learnt to regard the little of political power that has been 
yielded by the British as a stepping-stone to the advance of personal and 
group interests. The representatives of the Indian National Congress have 
been regarded by many in this country as queerly unrealistic or ideal¬ 
istic when they gave up the Ministries’ in eight out of the eleven 
provinces of India where the 1935 Act had been functioning. Leaders 
of thB Hindu Mahasebba who regard the threat held by the Muslim 
League to the unity of the country as of more immediate concern than 
settling accounts with the British bureaucracy have roundly condemned 
the Congress for resigning the power that it had gained fay beating 
in the elections all the political parties combined against it, and thus 
selling the pasB to the enemies of the country, foreign and native. 
The resignation by the Congress Ministries have enabled the burean- 
cr&cy to tempt politicians and careerists with seats of power. And 
the majority of them have fallen into the trap. Muslim League 
politicians have taken full advantage of this opportunity not because 
they love the British chains, but because they feel that thU power 
will enable them to consolidate their power and work towards the 
establishment of the ‘‘Pakisthan' of their dreams. Daring the Delhi 
annual session of the Muslim League held during the last week of 
April, 1943, Muslim League politicians were found crowing with the 
anticipated glory of their party and the victory of their programme. 
Chowdhnry KhaLiqozzaman of Lucknow who has developed in him a 
Sndetan German mind made no secret of the ways in which his party 
would be disintegrating the activities of the Central Government, 
weakening its hold over the provincial administrations, and in the 
resultant confusion lay the foundations of "Pakisthan’’ in the areas 
•where the Muslim League party dominated the Ministries. And, if fortune 
favoured their efforts in this behalf they will regain the political power 
over the whole of India that had slipped from the hands of the 
descendants of Babar. It is useless to argue with sentiments and 
hopes like these. There are other dreamers and visionaries who have 
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their own particularistic schemes for the oapture of political power Id 
I ndia, All of them do not belong to what has come to be known as 
British India. 

These developments lie id the womb of the future. In the imme¬ 
diate present British policy has seen to it that the people do war 
work driven thereto by hanger, that they do not 
FioandoW'xplolt- interfere with war activities in which their higher im- 
* p"eople° E pulses cannot be enlisted owing to reasons well under¬ 

stood all over the world. The manner in which Lord 
Linlithgow was allowed to handle the policy raised by Gandhiji’s fast 
of 21-days showed that the ruling authorities did not feal the necessity 
of full-hearted Indian support in their fight for existence Other 
leaders of the ‘’United Nations*’, except tho Chinese, have aecopted 
this British interpretation of the situation in this country. Of course, 
they must have fretted when the sabotage and incendiarism of the 
latter half of 1942 threatened to disrupt tho organisations for offense 
against Japan that the British and United States Governments were 
building up in this country. But the suppression of these subversive 
activities has removed their fears—fears that often quicken human conscience. 
Another argument for tho continuance of the British arrangements was 
supplied by the quiet way in which the people have been paying the 
mounting expanses imposed on them by the Finance Member of Lord 
Linlithgow’s Government. This quietness may have led to paths to 
the grave. But that has not defleoted State policy in India. In 
direct and indirect ways, more through the latter. Sir Jeremy Baisman 
has been squeezing out of the people the croros required to carry on 

Britain’s war of survival as an imperialist Power. The railway 

budget will illustrate this method of exploitation. Sinoe 1936 railway 
rates and fares have been increased four timeB, They have a depre¬ 
ciation fund in the railways which requires Rs. 8j crores a year, but 

they put in it Bs. 12 crores every year. They have also a reserve 

fund in which they have been able to put in Rs, 84 crores. All 
these monies come from rates and fares; they are much in excess 
of what is required for the proper running of the railways. In the 
coming year it has been estimated that they will have a surplus of 
Bs. 86 crores, out of which Rs. 27 crores will go to the general revenues 
according to the convention of 1924, Bs. 9 croros going into the 
reserve fund. It has not been thought desirable that out of this huge 
profit something oan or should be Bet apart for the relief of rates 
and fares. The member in charge of the railways has not in reply 
to these criticisms cared to justify this technique of exploitation. He 
tried to make much of the theory that the, railways were a public 
utility concern, concerned not with profit but with service to the 
public. But in practice it has been the other way about. 


This exploitation has been pressing hard on the people, a proof 
of which has been afforded by the famine conditions that have become 
India's a * oaturo India’s participation in a war that was 

defence to Becuro freedom from want” and “freedom from 

expenditure fear” to the commonalty of the world. Controversy 
with regard to the responsibility for this state of 
affairs has become, perhaps, by the time we write these lines irrelevant. 
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Daring the winter session (1943) of the Central Legislature 
other items of controversy erupted into attention as the Finanos 
Member presented his demands and the various financial commitments 
undertaken on behalf of the Indian people by the British adminis¬ 
tration. For as long a time as the beginning of British connection with 
this country the non-Indian bias of the Government has left no 
choice to the subject population. but to look with suspicion on the 
financial arrangements made by the British bureaucracy that in theory 
carries on the administration on behalf and for the benefit of the British 
people. Specially is this so when Indian men and Indian money are 
being used for fighting Britain's war. The feeling baB been that India has 
always been a loser by these transactions ; by some financial jugglery 
that is hard to traoe Britain walks away leaving Indian pockets lighter. 
During the last World War such a thing was suspected to have happen¬ 
ed ; and people mookingly ask today whether or not a repetition of the name < 
experience was being staged by the India Office under Mr. Leopold 
Amery and the Delhi-Simla buroaucracy under Lord Linlithgow as 
part of recompense for the use of India’s resources in the present World 
War. Sir Jeremy Raiaman presented a pioture of Britain’s generosity in 
bearing a large part of the war expenses in and about India as re¬ 
flected in the settlement of November, 1943. Ooder it India baa to 
pay: (a) her pre-war normal budget for effective charges of about Ra. 36.77 
crores; (b) a sum in adjustment of the normal budget for rise in prices ; 
(o) the cost of ‘Indian war measures', that is, such war measures as can 
be regarded as purely Indian liabilities by reason of their having been 
undertaken by India in her own interests; (d) a contribution towards 
the additional costs of her external defence. India has paid a lump sum 
of Rs. 1 crore on this aocounb. "His Majesty’s Government is to - pay 
for the remainder of all general defence and supply expenditure incurred 
by India, subject to separate post-war negotiations concerning the liabili¬ 
ty for surplus war stores in India acquired in the common interest. 
Non-effective charges were to be dealt with separately.” It cannot be 
expected that a lay man would understand the technicalities of this 
arrangement. And the Finance Member sought to illustrate the impli¬ 
cations of these in the following words : 

“Expenditure on Supply in its widest sense—the production of guns, ammuni¬ 
tion, armoured cars, clothing and war-like stores of every description (some 60,000 
Item's! wrb so closely related to direct defence expenditure that It also was covered 
by the Financial Settlement. The arrangement was broadly speaking the same s 
India pays lor whatever she takes from Indian production lot Indian war measures, 
and for her share of joint war measures, ineluding storage charges, and Bis 
Majesty's Government pays for, and owns, all the remaining stores produced, 
together with practically all the capital assets created for the purpose of expending 
production and storage.” 

In the absence of detailed explanations in this behalf it is difficult 
to estimate the charges that will ultimately fall on the Indian exchequer, 

India a creditor though Sir Jeremy emphasised "the importance of 

country—tue ol avoiding tho meticulous calculations, arguments and 

her “sterling adjustments whioh gave rise to such endless trouble 

balances’* * confueion in the last war”. Even the lay man 

sees that there are loop-holes in the Financial Settlement and its 
wording that will be creating troubles when the accounts come to be 
squared. This is a subject in which India does not expect to receive 
10 
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fair dealing, owing to the unnatural relation that subsists between bar 
and Britain. Speeches of loyalists even daring the last winter session 
of the Contra! Legislature voiced each a fear. Connected with this is 
the'huge amount of purchases being made on behalf of Britain in 
this country on account. A great part of the value of these trana. 

actions has been paid for by the liquidation of a part of the public 
debt of India held in sterling, by the sale of railway annuities held 
in Britain. The remaining totalled about Rs. 460 ororeB in the second 
week of 1943. An estimate says that India's sterling credit have 

been increasing at the rate of Rs, 20 ororos every month. Concern 

is beiDg naturally felt in this country for the proper utilization of 
these “sterling balances’’. The Finance Member disclosed the ways in 
which they proposed to get paid. One was the funding of yearly 
payments in sterling of about 5 to 6 millions a year on account of 
pensions, family pensions and provident funds. Another is a Recon¬ 
struction- Fund made out of the "sterling balances", to be kept in London, 
“to provide for the financing of a programme of post-war reconstruc¬ 
tion, including the rehabilitation and re-equipment of industries.” Both 
these proposals are being regarded with "suspicion and disap¬ 

proval 1 ", to quote the words of the Finance Secretary, The first proposal— 
"the advance provision of remittance for sterling pensionary liabilities"—is 
regarded as a pointer to th# lack of confidence on the part of the 
British authorities in the willingness or ability of the “self-governing 
India" to meet these liabilities. Bitterness is being felt that the 
British authorities somohow getting control over certain Indian resour¬ 
ces should refuse to allow India to uso those as she desired, to 

withhold payment of these on one excuse or other. The Reconstruct¬ 
ion Fund proposal is also not looked upon with favour because it is 
believed that it will bind India to buy her requirements of “capital 
goods"—machineries and other equipments for modern industrialism—from 
Britain, from the "sterling aroa”. Sir Jeremy Raisman indicated the 
nature of these requirements : “in the post-war period India will have 
heavy demands for imported maohinory and plant to equip her greatly 
extended industrial system, to re-equip her railways and to enable Provin¬ 
cial and State Governments to carry out schemes of electrification, 
irrigation and the like, which have Had to remain iu abeyance during 
the war”. He also indicated the souroe from which India could get 
these things— apart from their being available as a reserve wherewith 
to pay for the capital goods which the United Kingdom will be in a 
position to supply for India's industrial expansion and the replace¬ 
ment of machinery...”, this fund will “enable India to trade as one 
of the principal commercial countries of the. world and play a help¬ 
ful part in building a system of international trade such as would 
ensure a fair market for goods of export’’. Iu theory the proposal 
made here may haw points to rocommend it for acoeptanoe. But from 
her experience of British handling of her resources during two centur¬ 
ies of their relationship, any move, however well-intentioned, on the part 
of Britain for the benefit of India is watched with- suspicion and 
distrust. This must be a permanent factor so .long as Britain does 
^ „ th .is , UDnatural . 8tata of fc bings, this unfortunate 
feeling, this spiritual alienation”, will remain as a festering sore to 
embitter the whole system of Indo-British interests, and even that 
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envisaged in the “United Nations". That poison has already began 
to work as those who have got inside knowledge and psychological 
understanding of the mind of India as it has been reacting to ■ the 
many developments that have been laying the foundation of the . new 
world os it will bo emerging oat of the fires and rains of the present 
war. 

This brings as to the handling of the political situation in India 
in which both the rulers and the rated have reached a blind' alley. 

Apathy and resentment cbaraotoriBe the conduct of 
fDrliatl”n*to* the ruled, while Chorohillian arroganoe struts in the 

Gandhi]! world’s stage as the quality needed to win' the .war 

and win the peace that was to follow this war.- A 
United States observer has reported that the head of the British 
bureaucracy in India confessed that his country was< never more 
unpopular in this country than it' was at that time. 1 Delhi-Simla 
observers have reported that other members of this bureaucracy share 
the same feeling but they know not how to change this, state of 
affairs and are reconciled to carrying on in the accustomed way, 

however distasteful the duty may be, i and ultimately unsuccessful it 
may prove to be. The mind of the British Government 1 stood 

revealed in all its nakedness during those anxious days—21 ‘ days—of 
February, 1943, when Mahatma Gandhi bad undertaken his “capacity 
fast". Men of good will all the world over were stirred into 

appealing to the “civilised conscience” of Britain for doing the decant 
and generous thing to an “enemy" that fought them without* malice 
and auger, that has ever been trying to raise politics to a 1 plana 

where guns and airplanes bad no place. The Archbishop of Can¬ 

terbury had appealed to his Government to rise ■ equal - to -the 
occasion, to help remove the tension that has been standing in the 
way of constructive work in India and enlist India’s full-hearted 

help in solving the many problems that face a war-scarred • world. 
Gandhiji -survived the tost, but there was no lifting of the clouds 
from over the Indo-BribiBh ecene. The world might heave a sigh of 
relief but felt all the same that the British Government has failed 
the test of humanity, to put the matter in its most rudimentary, impli¬ 
cation, Another opportunity came to them to rectify when Gandhiji 
sent a letter addressed to Mr. Jinnah, to be re-direofced to him. 

This letter was in response to the invitation that Mr. Jinnah had 

extended to Gandhiji in course of his speech as President of the 
annual session of the Muslim League -held in -the last week of .April, 
1943. The Government of Lord Linlithgow, however, refused to 
transmit this letter. . The world does not know the contents of this 
letter, and can only surmise that Gandhiji wanted to meet* -Mr. 
Jinnah to discuss matters political with him, to find a way out of 
the deadlock. The words that Mr. Jinnah had used in his impromptu 
invitation as it appeared in the Press on May 26 when it. gained 
importance by an act of Lord Linlithgow's, 

“Nobody would welcome it more, than myself if Mr, Gandhi is even now 
really willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim League on the .basis of 
Pakistan. Let me tell you that it will be the greatest day both lor the Hindus, and 
lluBsalmans. It he has made up bis mind what la their to prevent Mr. Gandhi 
from . writing, direct U> met* Hs is writing letters to the Viceroy., Why cloee he 
not write to. me direct f Who it, there, that can prevent him, from doing so? What is 
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the wt of going to the Viceroy end lending deputations and carrying on corres¬ 
pondence f Who is to prevent Mr. Gandhi to-day ? I cannot believe lor a single 
momeut— strong a* this Uovernmont may he in this country yon may aay anything 
you like against this Government—I cannot believes that they will have Use daring 
to stop euob a letter II It ta sent to me. It will bo a very serious thing indeed if 
such a tiling is done by the Government. But I do not see evidence of any kind 
of change of policy on the part of Mr. Gandhi or Congress or the Hindu 

leadership". 

For a little -while Lord Linlithgow's “daring" to do what Mr, Jinn&h 
expected him not to do appeared to have created a “serious thing”) 
putting to tost the attitudinizing of the President 
Mr. Jlnnab of the Muslim League, Important members of the 
back* oat Muslim League talked of this as a "challenge” to 
* their importance and prestige as the second largest 
political party in India, But the "situation” subsided as Mr. 
Jinnah refused to make good the challenging words that be had 
uttered in April, a month back only. The excuses that he 
came forward with wore two; that he had been mis-raported, 

that be did not -use the words exactly as these appeared 
in the Press ; that the purpose of Gandhiji's letter was nob 
what it seemed, seeking reconciliation with the Mulim Longue by. 

accepting its "Pakisthan” demand ; the real purpose was to "embroil’ 
him and bis organization in a quarrel with the British authorities. 

One can speculate cruelly on the lesson of this episode. But we 

do not propose to do so. We would rather interpret it as another 
proof that public life in India was not strong enough to assert its will 
and brush aside the opposition of an irreapoBible bureaucracy. It 
proves the hollowness of the plea that British Government was 

anxious to receive a united demand on the part of the various 
elements of the oountry. This was another proof that it refused to 

facilitate the quickening of conditions favourable to the evolution of 

a united demand and agreed formula for the solution of the Indian 
problem. World developments have favoured the pursuit of this policy 
of negation, of the denial to the Indian people the satisfaction of the deepest 
of human desires—the desire for national freedom which is national 
self-respect. 

In theBp favourable developments Soviet Russia played the most 
heroio and significant part by throwing back the German hordes 

from the heart of Caucasia almost. The miracle 

"Die, but do oot that was worked at Stalingrad did not prepare the 
retreat world for all that has happened since February, 

1943, A Japanese announcer had said on February 
8 : "The Gorman Sixth Army has suffered <diro defeat at Stalingrad, 
a defeat unprecedented in Gorman history.....,German troops 

surrendered on Fcruary 6." In the halo of glory that victories gained 

since then has surrounded the Rodina (Motherland) of the Russians 
we are apt to 1 loso sight of the sacriflcoH, sufferings and organisations 
that have SDatcbod these from the bands of the most competent 

military machine that the world has seen during modern' times. 

Mr. Wendell Willkie has reported wbat he saw during bis trip 

to Russia at the end of 1942 ; "Clothing nearly gone, Children 

work in many of the shops the full 66-hour week worked by adults....,. 
The only food that could bo bought In the markets was black 
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bread and potatoes at exhorbitanfc prices.” This report gives bat a 
laint idea of the "food front” as it is being maintained In the 
Soviet land. Bat these give as idea of the endurance that have enabled 
the Soviet people to respond to Marshal Stalin's slogan— Umeraite 
No Nt Olstu paite I Die, Bat Do Not Betreat). The procession 
of victories that has passed thronght the whole year of 1943 without 
any serious interruption has demonstrated the "magnificent will to 
resist of the Russian people—who had as much claim to glory as 
the British people bad when they withstood the blitz oi 1940.” 
For as long as human history will last these achievements will shine 
as examples to all liberty-loving people. 

Bat to understand the magnificence of this record we have to 
place it against the background of what their chiefest enemy—Germany— 
achieved during the first twenty months of the Busso- 
What tbs German German war. An appreciation of the situation by 
tercet achieved Lord Beaverbrook, a member of the Churchill 

Ministry, made on February 3, 1943, can be relied 
on to give not too favourable an estimate of the German position. 

"There is a great deal to be said from the German point of view. In the 
first place, the German line is practically the same jib it was a year ago— 
practically the same a* it was on January 1, 1942—for ihe bridge-heads held by the 
Germane at that time are still in their poascaaion with the exception of the two in 
the north, and these losses are countered to some extent by one additional bridge¬ 
head held in the south. We have beard about the relief of Leningrad, but that 
relief has not succeeded in re-establishing the railway from Leningrad to Moscow 

..You cannot regard Leningrad as relieved until that direct line to Moscow has 

been recovered by the Russians. Then again the . Germans may be '‘shortening 
their line. 

A year hence sinoe those words were uttered Nazi Germany's adventure 
in Russia has Buffered unbelievable defeats. As we- write (January, 
1944), almost three-fourths of the territories that 
Wh *™m* 0 ] 1 e* rDt tad passed under the invaders and remained so for 

Russians more than twenty months have been recovered. This 

goes beyond tho strategy of "shorter lines" to which 
Lord Beaverbrook referred. The loss of the areas round about the 
Grozny oil field in the heart of the Caucasian Republic, the utmost 
limit of the German lines in the soutb, has not baited tbe German 
retreat. In quick succession Rostov, Orel, Gomel, Kharkov, Kursk 
and Kiev have been lost in this front. The loss of Smolensk, 
greatest base in Russia of tbe Nazi invaders in the central sector,' 
maintains the Russian pressure. In the north the same uniform story 
of victories brings a message of hope to the vanquished peoples of 
Europe under Nazi heels. But these do not support the facile generalisation 
that the "German defensive in Russia and Italy has lacked back¬ 
ground”. The more than six months of retreats and defeats forced 
on tbe German army in Russia have a plan to tell on the side of 
the retreating and defeated forces. To understand all the mazes of 
this strategy we have' to depend on military commentators belonging 
to the principal warring nations. General Dictmar, official spokesman 
of the German High Command, in course of a nation-wide broadcast 
in the first week of June, 1943, sought to bring out tbe ideas that 
ruled tbe the-then tactics of the military ' leaders of the Nazi Retch. 

"Our eonniea declare that the time for offensive warfare is over so far as we are 
concerned, and that the initiative baa definitely patted to them. The question of 
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who i* able to attack la leas important at the present time than the question of who 
is forced to attack. Those who must attack are our opponents, not ourselves. 

Previously we had to conduct bliUkriegt (lightning warfare) in order to win tha 
space which now serves us so well. 

Clauaewitst nays that the defensive f* the . stronger weapon of the two. Hia 
words about the advantage in war which springs from possession , fully applies 
to our present position, 

A United States commentator made the following point in the second 
week of January, 1943 : 

' “For the Russian front ia now, in many respects, similar to tho Pacific front: 
_ , tho Germans were pocketed in a scries of 'islands’ where 

usrman tones tho balengured armies could survive Only as long 
in Russia a * ^oy were supplied from centres many miles away.,." 

"The vast reserves of men and. weapons available for the Red Army’s ,winter 
offensive allowed that the retreats of last summer and fsll had been triumphs of 
military thrift. Stalin and the Red Army Command had sacrificed Russian cities, 
resources and territory rather than risk the Soviet reserves." 

In the second week of March, 1948, a report in the New York 
weekly— Time —said -.— 

‘Strategically, the Russian victories last week were as big ns any that have 
, . ,, ...._ been won in the • entire winter offensive,,. But comparatively 
first nail ot i» 4 h f t , w troops were kilted or captured. This suggested that 
* leihllH ra * n tbn Germans Sind previously witUdrnwn the bulk of their forces, 
stability and that they were still shortening the line, sacrificing precious 

geography lo save their armies." 

‘The net strategic effect hn« Item to leave the Germans on something very 
like the same line from which they started a year ago, except that they now hold 
all Crimea end the Novoroeike bridge-head: The Kxhev salient was reduced and 
the Leningrad seigo lifted, but ths hoped-for offensive* eating into the 
Baltic States had not been realised.” {Time, April 10, 1943.) 

**It appeared that ths Germans had sacrificed land in favour of men, and that 
tha Russian winter campaign had done more to destroy Hitler’s prestige than to 
destory Hitler's force.”—! Time, April 10, 1843. ) 

Since then, within eight months, Russian forces have been eating into 
the Baltic States, into Poland, and has been able to maintain a full 
offensive without baste and without rest, either to 

In thoSovIet themselves or to the enemy. The picture that 

, isud emerged out at the end of June, 1943, the events 

and developments during which form the, subject 
matter of the present study, rjan be summarized from the Proas. 
Each army had the same problem ; to hold a 2,000-mile front with 
sufficient forces, with handy reserves to deploy into chosen 

limited offensives. The Gormans , hod 190 divisions in their eastern 


Tbe food front 
In tha Soviet 
, land 

matter of tl 


front, their, allies contributing another 23 .divisions. They were out¬ 
numbered by the Russians. This superiority forced on the Germans a 
defensive strategy or a “limited offensive". The German High Com¬ 
mand began to prepare the minds of their people for, this change in 
their conceptions of war when they allowed their commentator to 
say: "We started this, war with different conceptions from those we 

hold now. Many illusions were shattered.We realize that such an 

adversary caDnot be knocked out with one blow," We have seen 
suggestions that regarded German confessions, like .these to be a 
feint and a snare. "The Germans would like nothing better than to 
make the world believe that their defensive strategy in Russia 
automatically means the defeat of the Wehrmacht in Russia," But 
the realists, at the Kremlin have - not been. taken in by German 
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confessions of n sort of defeat. They know that in their two winters 
of war they were not able to crush the German forces : that the Bed Army 
alone cannot do it. Thus the position is being reduced to a “race 
between two processes of attrition.’' The Russians cannot like this 
position, as they are being worried “probably over food.” 

’ For all it* brave braggiug lo the world the D. ts. b. R. liss never recovered 
completely from the loss of the Ukraine’# grain fit-ids. Related rains 
in Central Rural* U«t week ( last week of June > improved the uncertain 
crop prrwi|>cefB, but at the best a severe food shortage will continue. Vast but 
often badly-tilled new acreages plus Lend-Lease shipments have not filled the shortage 
or ended the drain on the U. S. 6- R. ’s dwindling grain reserves. The result is 
that only the Red Army, a few foreigners SDd higher officials are tolerably well-fed 
in Russia. The rest exist and labour at a level of bare subsistence." 


Germany 
shortening 
her line* 


This report appeared on the 5th of July, 1943 in the New York 
weekly wo have already quoted from- It explained why the rulers of 
Bussia have been pressing so urgently and insistently 
on their western allies for the opening out of a 
"second front”. Their idea of a "second front" had 
been that 60 Axis divisions would be withdrawn 
from Bussia to meet the Allied offensive on western or southern 
Europe. It is true that in November, 1942, when the Anglo-American 
offensive started in north-west Africa, Marshal Stalin had declared 
that for "the first time in this war a blow at the enemy from the 
east by the Bed Army merged with a blow from the west delivered 
by the armies of our allies in a single united blow”. But tha 

rigid Busaian definition of a "second front " does not appear to 

have been satisfied even by the subsequent events in north Africa 
where only 15 Axib divisions conld be put out of action, in Sicily 
and in the mainland of Italy. This becomes evident from what 

appeared in the Pravdn (Truth) when it contradicted a London report 
that 50 German divisions had been transferred from the Bussian front. 
In doing so the Soviet paper said that “211 German divisions are now on 
the German-Soviet front and no withdrawals from that front are 
taking place” ; it also referred to the disposal of the German forces in 
other parts of Europe—91 divisions, including not more than 20 in 
Germany and Austria, 35 in France, Belgium and the Netherlands. 

At the time we write these lines, many more German divisions must 

have been withdrawn from the eastern front that had been pushed 
inside Bussian territory by Germany during the first 20 months of her war 
in eastern Europe. 

Germany has been "shortening her front”—these words have been 
appearing in the Press of tha world since tha Stalingrad disaster 
. overtook her- Within a year Bhe has been able to shorten her lines 
to about 700 to 1000 miles. This tactics has enabled her to withdraw about 
And o*l og per 100 divisions from her eastern front. An estimate 
“released” divisions we have seen, embodying a detailed study of the 
Is “Fortreaa problem, helps as to understand the motives, certain 

nropo 0 { the motives, that have been guiding German 

strategy in this matter. It has been found that the German High 
Command had employed a division of about 12,000 thousand strong 
in every 10 miles of the Busso-German front, that is, a soldier in every 
2 yards of it; this estimate has been based on the employment of about 
225-divisions in a front of 2,300 miles. The front that the German 
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military leaders have been able to shorten in course of the year 
1943 is understood to bo not mare than 800 miles. This policy has 
been foroed on her partly, if not mainly, by the strength and violence of the 
Russian attack, and partly by apprehension of the Allied invasion of Her 
"Portress Europe". This short line can be held by 90 divisions, thus 
making a saving of a little over 100 . divisions. The foroes thus 
released and relieved from the Russian front are likely to be employed 
in the manner indicated below : 60 divisions in Italy instead of the 
present strength of 22 divisions ; 60 divisions in the Balkans instead 
of the 22 stationed there at present ; 70 divisions in Prance, 

Belgium and Holland in place of the 40 dispersed throughout this 
vast area. ThiB estimate also secures to the German High 
Command about 30 divisions for use in emergencies to be rnshed 
to. threatened points. The movement of this “mobile strategic 
reserve" is easier for the Axis Powers owing to the possession of 
what have boon called “interior lines"—the railways and motorized 
roads which Todt, Speer, and other German engineers have brought to 
such perfection. Munich, Vienna, Dresden and Prague form centres 
and key-points of this co-ordination of the movements 
of vast armies. In the eastern front Germany will consolidate 
her position in the bills of the Carpathian range, while holding the 
northern section of it in “defence in depth” through the lavish 
use of concrete structures—the whole front in a straight line north 
and south from Ptga to Odessa. This “typo-writer strategy" has this value, 
that it enables the general reader to understand the meaning . of 
the world-shaking events happening in Europe. 

But to fully understand these German moves and counter-moves, 
we have to turn to the activities of the Allied powers, chiefly the 
United States, Britain and “Free Franoe.” The year 
daring 1 January— *®43 °P 0n£M * * or tbe Allied Powors with hopes of 

June 1043 * ultimate victory ; these have remained undimmed and 

have brightened as the war drama has been evolving 
before our very eyes. The north African campaign was limping 

forward to success, owing to weather difficulties, the rainy season 
lasting through February, sometimes into April. The forces that the 
United States had ferried over were “green”, and they suffered one 
or two major sot-backs that irritated feeling in that country. The 
British 8th Army had to come as “relief" to them. U. 8. A. 
correspondents sent home dark hints that “the going would be tough 
and probably long, before we have cleaned up Africa and are ready 
to move to bigger fronts.” But at the end of six months the Anglo- 
American armies did move into the bigger front of Sicily, finishing 
the Tunisian job by the end of May 1943, gxaotly to the day when 
six montbs ago they had started their campaign in north-west Africa 
The mystery of the break-up of the Axis morale In this front has 
yet to be explained. It appears that in the laBt phases of this war 
the Italian forces gave a better account of themselves than their 
German comrades. It has yet to be explained why Pantalleria and 
Sicily did not show a hotter record than Malta which for two years bad 
stood the assaults of German bombers and of the Italian Navy. 
For about three years Malta had lain open to attaoks by sea and 
air ; its importance could not be unknown to the Axis High Command ; 
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Its overthrow would have enabled German and Italian forces 

to move freely through the Mediterranean, to drive the Allies 
from Africa. Sicily occupied the same position so far. as the defence 
of the Italian mainland was concerned, and was part of the defensive 
armour of the “Fortress Europe” that Germany had teen able to 

bnild up. 

The fall of Sicily has brought nearer the day tvben this Fortress 
could be assaulted either through the south of France and Itlay or 
through the Aegean Sea and the Balkan areas. The 
Allied talk about successful issue of the Tunisian campaign, and the 
invaaloo ot Europe opening of the Italian campaign are seen to be 
linked together. The Allied Powers could then'loudly 
think of an invasion of the continent. A Loudon Daily A Tail cor¬ 
respondent bad called the victory in Tunisia as ‘'fantastic 1 ’ ; but that 
did not detract anything from its importance, as it enabled Allied 

strategists to indicate the lines on which they could move towards 

the heart of the "Fortress Europe” from the south. They could 
talk of the “key-point in mid-European strategy” lying on “the Middle 
Danube' 1 which could be reached “from Northern Italy” ; they could 

talk of Vienna, standing at one of the cross-roads of Europe, being 

linked with Trieste on the Adriatic by “main railway” ; hostile armies 
striking at the heart of the continent “along the valleys of the 
Danube and the Elbe”; they could talk of going up into Poland 
“through the Moravian gap” ; they could talk of Budapest in the 
south-east that commanded the “great Hungarian Plain”. 

But all these have remained in the region of speculations. Except 
BuBsia none of the European and American Allies have teen able to 
make any sizeable inroad into this “Fortress’’; the 
Specnlatlona A fall of Signior Mussolini and the setting up of a 

***** pro-Ally Government in Italy have not removed the 

obstacles in the path of this strategy. We do not 
know the strength of the help that Marshal Badoglio has teen able 
to bring to the Anglo-American invasion armies ; we do ’ not know 
the strength of the regime that Signior Mussolini has been able to 
set up under the name of “democratic Fascism”. But we are face to 
face with the fact that for more than six months the German forces, 
helped by a remnant of the Italian armies, have been able to hold 
back the Allied invasion attempts, and confine these to the south of 
Borne. The loud-voiced claims that the Mediterranean has teen made 
free, that the Adriatic has become some sort of an - Allied lake bad 
not been made good. In the eastern Mediterranean Allied attacks on 
the Dodecanese Islands have teen beaten back ; these, and Bhodes, 
Bcarpanto and Crete guard the Balkans Peninsula, denying to the 
Allies opportunity to attack at any point either in Greece or in 
Jugoslavia where guerrilla bands and under-ground organisations have 
been active trying to disrupt the grip of the Axis Powers. These 
are factors on the debit side of the Allied Powers which have to be 
kept in mind in judging the situation in southern • Europe. The 
minimi sing D f difficulties is no help either to morale or to practical 
measures. It is not possible for ns to get to know all the facts 
that have been baiting Allied offensive in Italy and further north, 
east or west. An explanatory note to a map of the north Mediter* 
16C*) 
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ranean area connected with these operations says that German 
Labour Commissioner Fritz Sauekel, has demanded the conscription o! 
1,50,000 Frenchmen “to work on the Millet nicer wall ( Mediterranean 
Wail }, the defensive fortifications that are supposed to extend from 
Spain to Aloxandroupolis near the border of Turkey.” 

This picture is relieved by what British and the United States 
air forces have been able to do in wreoking German war industries. 

But the plan appears to he bigger than these bomb¬ 
ings indicate. And this plan is made plain to us 
by what the leader of the “Free French", General 
de Gaulle, is reported to have said in November, 
“The land of France has bocome the strategical centre of the 


Germany'! central 
politico—a great 
advantage 


1942. 

western war.” Oliver Stewart, editor of the Aerovolics (London) in 
elaborating this dictum has said: "the problem of the United Nations 
consists in bringing to bear upon certain points in the large circum¬ 
ference that has France for its centre an air force which is capable 
of breaking through,'or at any rata of preparing the way for a 
break-through." This comment weakens the idea that air attacks 
alone can win wars; “strategical bombing might bo partially wasted 
if it were directed • against an objective which could not be subse¬ 
quently assailed by land or sea forces.” This is, howover, a side 
issue. The main point suggested by General do Gaulle—“there is no 
body with a keener strategical sense than this Frenchman"—is further 
analysed by the writer : 

"There are two concentric circles which have their centres in France—the 
defensive air circle of the Axis and, just outside it, the offensive air eircle of the 
United Nations. The very lad that the United h’minus were exercising their air power 
eentripetally implies thut their problems of supply were greater than those of the 
Axis. But their output was also greater, so that in con sequence they were able in 

some measure to overcome their positional handicaps by mans.they were able to 

overcome tbe^e dillictilties by the ingenious use of the long-range capabilities of 
some of their machines," 

Here we got a fuller picture of the war situation as it affected 
the Allied Powers in their war against Germany This study 
explains the many difficulties that stand in the way 
of an all-out invasion of Germany’s “Fortress Europe" 
— Festuvg Eur'<pa. It explains why the weight of bomb 
tons thrown on it by British and United States 
bombers have not been able in courso of twelve months (1943) to 
disrupt her war activities. The report of the damages caused in 
Germany makes quite impressively horrifying reading. In January 
6,000 tons were rained on key positions and places in Germany j in 
February 10,000 tons : in March 6,000 tom* ; in. April 11,000 tons; in 
May 12,500 tons i in June 19,000 tons (1 ton’ is equal to about 27 
maunds). The list of places bombed during the period—11th June to 
28th June—in Germany, Franco and Italy by the British bombers 
gives us an idea of the vaatness of the operations—Dusseidorf— 
Muenster ; Bochum ; Oberbausen ; Cologne ; be Cruesot (France), 
Friedrichshafen ; Krefeld ; Muetheim ; Spezia (Italy) ; Wuppertal”, Bochum— 
GoUoakirchen ; North-West Germany: Cologne. During almost the 
same period the U. 8. A. air force stationed in Britain bombed the 
following^ places t Wilhelmshaven ; Cuxhaven ; Bremen ; Kiel ; Huels 
(Belgium); Antwerp; North-WeBt Germany; French air fields; St. 


Air bombing! 
on Germany—an 
"experiment’* 
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Nazaira (France) ; Beaumont-le-Roger ; Le Mans (France). The damage 
caused to the war potential of Germany is not possible to estimate 
with accuracy. It has been reported that damage to the Bbenish- 
Westphalia area centering around the Burh has suffered a 8fi per 
cent drop In production, accounting for a 10 per cent drop through¬ 
out the whole of the Boich. What the Burh stands for in the 
industrial life of the country is indicated by the following figures: 
Germany gets 67 per cent of her bard coal from thiB region : 80 per 
cent of her coke ; 60 por cent of her pig iron : and 60 per cent of her 
special stools. Under threat of bombs she might disperse her 
industrial plants all over the Beich, beyond the range of Anglo- 
American bombers ; but coal and iron mines, and certain parts of 
the industrial pl&ntB cannot be removed. There is no donbt that 
great hopes were built on these bombings as wrecking German moral 
and German industrial plants that supply the armies in the* fields 
with instruments and implements of war. The Prime Minister of 
Britain in his Bpeech made to the United States Congress on May 
19, 1943 recommended this air war as "an experiment worth trying as loBg 
as other measures were not excluded”. He acknowledged that * opinion was 
divided as to whether air power alone could lead to collapse in Germany 
and Italy." 

Tbo experience since then, during about seven or eight months, 
with 1000-bomber attacks, haB not upheld these hopes. The question 
has also been raised whether 'these bombings are as 
How effective In effective tn destruction as these have been represented 
destruction to be. Prof. Sidney Fay of Harvard University - 
( U. S. A. ) has raised the question thus : "To read the 
British official accounts of the first mass raid on Cologne in May, 
1942, one would conclude that this first-class industrial city and rail 
centre had suffered an irreparable blow. But one wonders. If the 
damage was as great as implied, why should it be necessary to attack 
it again and again in 1943 with repeated mass raids : 1,000 tons 
dropped on June 16,1,500 on June 28, 1,000 on July 3, and again 
more than 1.C00 on Jnly 8 ? This last raid was actually the 119th 
air attack on Cologne since the war began. ’* Prof. Fay is a supporter 
of the plan to bomb the Axis Powers into submission. And in his 
article he has accumulated almost all the evidence of the destruction 
caused. He made special mention of the blasting of the "largest 
reservoir dams in the Boich”—the Moehne Dam being 2,407 ft. 
long and 122 ft. high, and Eder Dam 1,312 ft. long and 134 ft high—on 
May 16, 1943. Photographs showed that the currents suddenly released 
drowned 4,000 people and rendered 1,50,000 men, women and children 
homeless, submerging roads, silting electrical plants, destroying bridges, 
railway plants and road beds. Since then the tempo of air attacks 
on Germany has been raised higher. Bat signs of a collapse have 
not made their appearance. 

Thus we have been left in the region of speculations as far as 
invasion of the continent of Europe by the Allies was concerned. Hi 
the beginning of 1943, the President of the United 
Priority ef attack States took lbs unprecedented step of leaving the 

on Germany country and meeting the British Prime Minister at 

Casablanca in north-west Africa across 2,000 .miles 
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o( Atlantic -waters ; here they have been represented aB having^devised 
an offensive that would result in the ‘'unoonditional Burrender*' of the 
Axis Powers. Radios have sought to drive home into the minds of 
peoples of Europe that deliverance was near at hand, that the leaders 
of the "United Nations*' had determined that their enemies should 
"unconditionally surrender,*’ and that this declaration should be a spur 
to them to rise against the invaders. In the middle of May they 
again met, this time at Washington, to diBousa and evaluate the 
progress of events. Into this conference came Sir Archibald Wavell, 
commander-in-chief and two other commanders from India. It 
appears from Mr. Churchill's speech to the U. 8. A. Congress that 
the difficulties of oarrying on the war against Japan from India with 
a view to bring "aid to hard-proseed and long-tormented China” 
wore threshed out in “friendly candour”. The British Prime Minister 
gave assurance on behalf of his Government that as soon as they were 
relieved of the war in Europe by the "unconditional surrender” of 
the European Axis Powers and their aUios, the whole offensive 
strength of the British people would bo directed to the Far East. This 
follows the time-table that the President and the Prime 
Minister and their "high expert advisers'* had decided in January, 
1948, that Germany would have priority of attack and defeat—that 
"while the defeat of Japan would not mean the defeat of Germany, 
the defeat of Germany would infallibly mean the ruin of Japan' 1 . 


Mr. Churchill felt constrained to give this explanation because 
ho knew that a "substantial segment of American opinion** felt that 
the U. S. A. should turn its "chief present energies 
tries to JoBUfy against the Jap". We summarise from the New York 
tbli«trains/ Time the many influences that wore giving point to 
this argument. Geography, old hatos and fears, and 
honest military opinion unite the diverse groups whioh believe the 
defeat of Japan more urgent and more important than the defeat of 
Germany. The West Coast faced the Orient. Isolationists still nourished 


their conviction that the U. 8. had no businoss in “Europe's messes*’; 
still argued "privately" that Japan was the only one that had 
attacked them. And “a considerable number of sense-making military 
officers and civilian observers believe and can show that Japan is 
more dangerous than many Americans realise." A. U. 8. Senator 
appears to have given voice to these "collective sentiments*' at a 
meeting of the 8enate which forced Mr. Churchill to enter into the 
argument. Senator Chandler had argued his points thus: (l) Japan 
may become unbeatable if given time to consolidate its vast territorial 
conquests : (2) China may soon be forced to drdp out of the war unless 
given substantial help : (3) Britain and Russia are both likely to drop 
out of the war as soon as Germany is finished, leaving the U. 8. 
to fight Japan atone: (4) in that case, the U S. will be helpless 
to intervene as its former Allies divide np the world at the peace 
conference ; (6) the failure of Britain’s 20,00,000-man army in India to 
oust 60,000 Japs from Burma already indicates Britain's lack of deter¬ 
mination. It is reported that none in the Senate could or cared to 
refute the arguments of Senator Chandler, And Mr. Churchill had to 
take np the task, and give the assurance on behalf of his Government 
that we will wage that war side by side with you in accordance with 
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the best strategic employment of our forces, -while there is breath in our 
bodies and while blood flows through our veins." 

Mr. Churchill was here speaking of the future. At the time he was 
pledging the word of his nation to a war with Japan till victory was 
gained, tbo reports of the front where his forces were 
"Jungle war” & specially engaged in trying to break through the 

ether difllcuIUes Japanese defences in Burma wore none too cheerful. 

The five-months-old enterprise to-retako the weBt coast 
of Burma was ending in failure. The main British objective had been 

to take Akyab, the small seaport in Burma nearest India. Its success 

depended on "speedy movement and sea landings" ; and "neither was 
forthcoming." By land the almost impassable mountain^ and bills 
running north and south between India and Burma barred the way to 
"all bub diversionary forces" ; the major effort to re-conquer Burma 
must be made by sea, with landings in the -western coast ; between 
these stood *'a Japanese fleet in being.*’ All the reports, British or non- 
British, spoke of the Bifficulties of the terrain', of tbs new technique 
developed by tbe Japanese in this war of and through jungles. This 
plea ought by this time to have been discarded, as it is difficult to 
believe that the army that was sent from India did not contain a 
sufficient number of soldiers recruited from the hill tribes of the 
Dorth-west, of the Himalayan ranges—Pathans, Gurkhas, Bhutiyas, 
Assamese, Goros, Kukis and others numerous to mention. If these 
hill tribes could not supply jungle fighters bora to the game, there 
must be something wrong somewhere that has yet to be found by 
the organisers who aspire to beat the Japanese. They have to meet 
impatience and criticism from their own people. This is how * the 
New York weekly— Time —frames these ; 

“The troops used had been trained for the desert, had only a few weeks 
jungle experience. They never solved Japanese tactics, never exploited the jungle, 
OaaualttfR Ihtough disease and action approached 1UJ per cent in the ©sigma! 
unite ; re-placements hnd even less training, hence the troops became rawer and 
rawer. Commanders were no more prepared for the jungle than the soldiers ; they 
showed a singular lack oi knowledge and imagination in their cooduet of the 
campaign." 

In Britain also this campaign was expected to be “a sizeable” under¬ 
taking that would help to retrieve the prestige of the British army and 
traditions built by it in the Middle and Far East-. 
Supply dmiccltlea The failure of the expedition created a feeling that it 
& others -was not easy for tbe Churchill Ministry to easily 

mollify. By the third week of May, 1948, news ot 
this discomfiture was at regular intervals being broken to the British 
public. Graham Stanford, London Daily Mail “special correspondent 
with the British forces in Burma", in summing up the situation made 
reference to "infiltration by small Japanese parties”; in the Arak&n 
campaign this has become a “bogy since the beginning.” Why, it has not 
been explained. The Wingate expedition had during this period scoured* 
far about three months a part of North Burma between the Chindwin 
and the Irrawaddy. A map in a Daily Mail issue traced tbo progress 
of this expedition which took the raiders to Myitkyina and passed 
through the State of Manipur on its return journey. The story told 
showed that infiltration and jungle warfare—the difficulties made so 
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mno h of in despatches from Arakan in 1943, and during 1942 in Burma 
and Malaya—need not be trotted out on all occasions as an excuse for 
failure of campaigns against Japan. These have lost novelty even to 
the man in the street. Incidentally the story told revealed that the 
organization for "jungle warfare'* need not be a long or difficult task. 
The British contingent in the Wingate expedition were made up of 
"medium-sized, rather sallow operatives from Lanchashire mills and 
factories”; within six months Brigadier Wingate, leader of the expedition, 
bad “turned these men into* expert jungle fightors who could stalk 
either Jap or wild animals in the forests and mountains with Indian 
stealth”. The British organisers in India had at their command this 
“Indian stealth" for more years than one oan remember; why they 
could not use this "Indian 1 ’ skill in fighting the Japanese during these 
more than eighteen months in the wilds and jungles of Arakan and 
other areas further north, the world does not yet know. If Lanca¬ 
shire mill operatives and factory workers could be trained into expert 
jungle fightors in course of six months, the children of hills and jungles 
of India should not have taken this much time. The Dolhi-Simla ’ 
military bureaueraoy have Bomehow failed to utilize their services. And 
it would be wise for their propagandists to refrain from mentioning 
those difficulties of jungle warfare in their propaganda sheets Silence 
is golden hero. The failure of supply also was mentioned—jungle war¬ 
fare was handicapped by “a complicated supply system ". In the second 
week of May, a New Delhi message elaborately explained the various 
causoB of this set-back. The event was thus described ; “The diffi¬ 
culty is that the Japs as a people are accustomed to a strenuous life on 
the diet which is easily oarried, white British troops depend still on 
tinned foods, tea and condensed milk to keep np strength. Even 
Indian troops, require more food than the Japanese.” There also appoare 
to have been faulty co-ordination of activities by the land, sea and air 
forces. The British came to within 25 miles of Akyab, main Japanese 
supply base in the area, the only port in north-west Burma, capture 
of which would have opened the way to Mandalay to them, aa well 
as enabled them to dominate this part of the Bay of Bengal. Similar 
misfortune happened in another front to the Japanese, They failed to proceed 
nearer than 30 miles to Port Moresby in the New Guinea island the 
capture of which would have brought them to Australia,- These are 
instances of the fickleness of war's fortunes. . The re-opening of the 
Arakan campaign six months later ( November, 1943) has not improved 
matters for any of the combatant armies, as we write these lines 
(January, 1944 }, The day-light bombing of the Calcutta Port area 
in December ( 1943 ) was spectacular. That it could not be followed 
was a proof that air cover over eastern India had reached a pitch 
which Japanese tacticians had to take careful note of. It may, perhaps, 
also be that following Gorman strategy Japan was organising her defensive 
arrangements and building some sort of a “Fortress" in south-east Asia. 

At the end of the period we have been dealing with (January—June, 
1943), the Japanese have not been dislodged from any of the far- ‘ 
flung strong-holds which they have captured from the 
In lb# north & Allies or established in the mainland of Asia and in 
■Qtub front th 0 thousands of islands and atolls in the area 

stretching from Timor in the Dutch Bast Indies to 
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the Solomon Islands—forming an arc of about 2,000 miles. A U. S. A. 
estimate has it, published in the last weak of Jnne, 1943, that the 

Japanese air force “scattered along the South Pacific front probably 

totals 1500 to 2,000—a good many more than the Allies have 
mastered in the same theatre”. The air bases built by the 
Japanese in this area bad brought them within “bomber range” 
of the “northern territory" of Australia : Babaul, the great Japanese 
base in New Britain, about l,0l)0 miles north-east from Townsville 
in Queensland ; Koepang, 500 miles north-west from Darwin which is the 
only worth-while port and base on the northern cost of Australia, and 
Wewak in New Guioea is only 700 miles off. Their names recur 

ever again during this period as pointB of attack by U- S. and 

Australian air and naval forces, as places from which the Japanese 
sent their raiders on Allied concentrations. Daring the latter half 
of 1943 American and Australian bombers appeared to have rendered' 
inoffensive certain of these bases, specially those in New Guinea, 
New Georgia, Bendova, Bougainville—Munda and 'Virn in the second 
and Kahili in the last. Bombing expeditions over the Gilbert and 
the Marshall Islands further north approaching the “Fortress’* built 
by Japan in ths mandated islands, have been reported. ' In the 
farthest north the island of Attn was cleared of Japanese forces. 
Cbicagof Harbour was the last to surrender. The success of this 
side-show was not unimportant, as the following considerations will 
show. 

The Iobb of the Aleutians has removed. from under her feet the 
stepping-stone from which Japan could have tried to jump on Alaska 
and Canada’s west coastal areas. She had bnilt a 
slhLt.n * bomber runway” at Attu 5 its loss has rendered the 
P b«.r. “fighter runway” built at Kiska inoffensive. It has 

also laid open to 0.8 A. attack the Kurile Islands, 
600 miles off—not a great distance for modem bombers. 

And we have been told that though Tokyo is 2,000 miles 

from there by air, it "is not a large gap to cover.” This is propaganda 
we know ; for during the present war half of that gap has not beed easy to 
cover. Instances of such adventure have been rarest. Of coarse, air-craft 
carriers from which Tokyo was once in a while in April, 1942, bombed, was 
a different proposition But there are even in their case difficulties in 
the way. Otherwise, bombers over Japan would have been more 
frequent. And tbs leaders of the Allied Powers kn w that the time 
for such improvisations is not yet They have recognised the fact that 
for the success of any such venture, some attacks on the island home 
of the Japanese people, they would have to depend on Soviet BuBsia. 
Mr. Churchill thought loudly of such an eventuality when in the last 
week of May, 1943, he—“seated Bide by side with President Boosevolt 
in the President’s study at White House”—to quote from the London 
Daily Mail correspondent at Washington, bespoke such help: 

"...it was no secret that the Alius would like to make use of Siberian bares 
at so appropriate time for bombing operations against Japan”, 

This bite-flying coincided in time with the visit of Mr. Joseph Davis, 
some-time U. S. A. ambassador at Moscow, to Marshal Stalin with a 
“sealed” letter to him from his President. The world’s Press was 
busy speculating on the contents of this letter. We have seen a 
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vorsion to say that the letter contained among many other topics 
a request for permission to use by the Allied Powers of the Siberian 
bases to which Mr. Churchill had made such wietfui reference. 
Marshal Stalin has not yet been able to accede to the request of 
his western allies. The "appropriate time’’ has not come, appropriate 
to Soviet interests and necessities, though there has been a meeting 
at the capital of Iran of the three leaders of the principal "United Nations". 
Japan was having a needed respite. 

Allied military commentators have begun to say that Japan was being 
forced, as Germany has boon, on the defensive; that her strategy was 
"to hold every inoh of this outer rim (in the Pacific) 
W*r weariness— as long as possible, to mako every Allied move as 

a war weapon expensive as possible”. It is being contended that the 

Allies could well afford to Btand this expense which 
Japan could not. They were bettor able to stand a long war. "Up to 
the end of 1942 the Allied Powers built their hopes of ultimate victory 
on a long-drawn war; their industrial potentiality, specially of the 
United States, would, it was claimed, enable them to outstay the power 
of endurance of the Axis Powers ; they hoped by prolonging the war 
to create war weariness amongst the peoples of the Axis countries and 
break their morale. But such a strategy cat both ways. The leaders 
of the Allied Powers wore conscious of this development. Mr. Ohurcbill 
gave expression to fears and hopes bearing on this subject, sometime 
in May, 1943. 

“There is one grove danger which will go along with us until the end. That 
dsnjrer Is the undue prolongation of the war. It In in the dragging out of war 
at enormous expense till the democracies are tired or bored or split that the main 
hopes of Germany and Japan must now reside. We must destroy this hope as we 
have destroyed so many others". 


But this was speaking of the future. In the immediate present, the 

present that we have boon speaking of—the first six months of 1943_ 

. Japan was on the top grade. Her Premier, General 

Pan-Astatic ssntl- Hidoki-Tojo, speaking ot the 82od Extraordinary Session 
ment and Idteresta of the Imperial Diet, hold in the second week of June, 
reiterated the permanent element of. his country’s foreign 
policy—"It is Japan's immutable policy to froe Greater Asia from age¬ 
long Anglo-Saxon domination”. Returning from a tour in the. Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity region a few weeks later, ho could report that 
the peoples of theso oreos understood "Nippon's true intentions" and 
were "concentrating full efforts to destroy the Anglo-American Powers." 
As preliminary steps towards securing this "collaboration" Japan had 
taken certain stops that would appeal to J;ho interests and senti¬ 
ments of the peoples concerned. First came^ba Nanking administra¬ 
tion It has been given a certain amount of more power in the 
administrative field ; its fighting forces under Japanese officers were 
being given a little more military training with modern arms and 
ammunitions ; .these were being used for garrison duty thus rolievieg 
regular Japanese units. In tho session of the Imperial Diet referred 
to above the Japanese Premier promised "to accord the honour of 
independence to the Philippines in the oourse of the current year”- 
he intended to realise this state of affairs as early as possible in 
Java—and Burma.". India also was not forgotten by him. "Japan 
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is resolved.to enable India to' obtain full independence in the tree 

sense of the term”, declared he; and Subhas Chandra Basn’e “army 
of liberation” was being nursed and licked into shape by the Japanese 
war lords, if we understand aright the words of Lord Linlithgow’s 
Home Secretary uttered in reply to a question in the 
Council of State. Thailand received slices of territory—about 38,770 
square miles—transferred to her from the Malaya States “as an earnest 
of better things to come.'* These items- of news pointed out to the 
process by which Japan was trying to lay the foundation stones of her 
‘Greater Asia Co-prosperity Sphere”, and strengthening their setting. 


As against this political strategy, Britain and the United States 
have not been able so far to put a better show, to erect a better 
sounding-board. In the “protectorate” of Burma, Japan 
Philippine*has been able to place at the head of the adthinis- 
Burma tration. Dr. Ba Maw, a former Premier of Burma 

whom the British had to imprison for a little while 
during the last days of their regime in the country. In the 
Philippines, men like Mayor Jorge Vargas of Manila, once a close 
friend of President Quezon and General MacArthur, have been 

"collaborating’' with the new ruling authorities. A U. S. A. publicist, 
Clark Lee, Associated Press Pacific correspondent, has said that “it 
would not be realistic to write off" such men as "Quislings”, 

This writer has also described how Japan has been organising the 
natural and human resources of these territories for fighting her wars with 
Britain and the United States. 25 per cent of tbe staffs of the Tokyo 
Ministries of Commerce and Industry, of Railways, of Welfare, of 
Agriculture and Education, together with other “specialists”, are being 
sent there. Tbe Japanese language is being taught, as well as customs 
and beliefs. Thousands of Japanese families are going there as pioneers 
of "better life” represented by JapaD ; they ’ will make their homes 
in these territories. Young men and women from China, Java, 
the Philippines, Indo-Cbina, Thailand, Burma are being brought to 
Japan to be trained to appreciate the- virtues of the “Co-prosperity 
Sphere”, and work and labour for its firmer foundation, for beating 
back tbe assaults of Anglo-American capitalist-imperialism. 
Mr. Lee appears to think that the Japanese have been making a 
success of this job, being allowed the time to do bo. Already they 
have had two years to achieve the “military, economic 
timem orpin'll* an ^ political consolidation” of East Asia. Prom the 
bar conquest* Philippines they have been getting chrome and 
copper ; from Malaya tin and rubber ; coal has been 
coming from the Selangor mines ; petroleum suitable for aviation 
gasoline comes from the Sumatra oil fields, from Borneo come coal, 
high-grade petroleum, gold, copper, mercury and cinnabar; Indo-Cbina 
supplies rice and coal; Java rubber, quinine and petroleum ; and in 
North China "there is all the iron and ooal that Japan oan use*’. 
These resources have been enabling her to strengthen and extend her 
heavy industries. And for their protection from Allied bombers 
she has been dispersing these to different points in her 
far-flung empire. Certain elements of these have already been set up 
in North China, Korea, Shanghai, M a nila, Singapore, and Manchuria, 
relieving pressure from the cities of Tokyo, Yokahama, Nagoya, Kobe, 
16(b) 
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Osaka, Shimoneseki, and Mojt—all concentrated in fonr areas along 
a 440 mile strip of coast south and west of Tokyo. Japan has also 
bogan trying to connect Shanghai with Singapore by railway. This would 
give hor a net-work of interior communications—securing to her a position 
almost as strong as Germany's in Europe. These defensive arrangements 
follow the pattern set up in every country that has been caught up by 
“total war”. 

We have brought out the story of Japan’s fighb with tho'Anglo-Amar- 
ioan Powers. But the key-stone of the offensive operations directed 
against her lies in China—she who has borne the heat 
t* P iweak*Cbiaa'» an< * burden, the sorrows and sufferings, the insults 
"rice bowl" and indignities at the hands of her rapacious neighbour 

for six long years—for four yaare unaided by anybody, 
and for the last two years with inadequate help from these two leaders 
of the “United Nations". The New York weekly— Time —in its issue of 
July 12, 1943, gives a “balance sheet'' of the sixth year of her war 
with Japan : “two terrible famines that swept Honan and Ewantung ; 
a price level now 87 times the pre-war level; the throttling grip of 
blockade ; the hunger of vast armies for modioines and munitions ; 
the creeping paralysis of transport.'' As against this is to be put the 
“only major Japanese military drive—the campaign in western Hupeh—• 
(that) ha8 been smashed"; the Chinese air force has "taken the air for the 
first time in several years, shot down enemy planes, and co-operated 
with the TJ. 8. 14th Air Force". This report does but give a vary 
inadequate picture of the China front as it was being sought to be 
battered down by Japan. Daring tho whole of March, 1943, the Japanese 
threw “an eight-pronged drive southward toward huge dyke-bound Taag- 
tiDg Lake”. The campaign had an economic objective—it "seriously 
interfered with the spring plantings of rice and cotton in one of China's 
too few fertile basins." The blasting of tho dykes of the Lake flooded 
a huge area west of it which not ODly fad lakhs of soldiers but people 
in far distant provinces." Eight weoks later the Japanese tried to exploit 
this position by driving toward the koy mountain passes—Yuyankwan 
and Ohangyang. But they met with Btiff resistance here. The Chinese 
threw crack" units into the fight and broke the Japanese formations 
stationed at the Yuyankwan Pass, and pursued them east. By the 
first week of June reports of "the victory on the Yangtze” could be 
given to the world. "Elements of five Japanese divisions" followed by 
soldiers of the "puppet" regime at Nanking, were hurrying back to the 
north of the river. Ten miles up the river from Ichang stands a 
mammoth slab of rock called Shihpai. Hose was "one key to the 
fortifications of Central China"; against it the Japanese threw full 
three divisions. But the defence held. And the attackers had to bkat 
a quick retreat. "The Chinese had defeated the largest single striking 
force the Japanese bad put together since Burma in 1942” in the China 
front. This gave a new confidence to the Chinese themselves, put heart 
into their carefully-nursed air force, and demonstrated the value of the 
help that the 14th U. 8. Air Force could render to China. This 
force was stationed in bases in South China, it hurried to Central 
Ubina in time to strengthen the small Air Foroe of China when news 

of this Japanese offensive reached it. 
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Bat this viotory did not assure the Chinese people that deliverance 
was near. She coaid not forget that Japan had caught her unprepared 
to wage a modern war; that victory In this war 
Cbfoa • tear of oould come out of effective help from the Western 

* P »trategy ** world that had not felt able till the sixth year of 

the war to accept her as an equal in the comity of 
modem nations. Bitter experience has been teaching her how 

dependent she was for survival as an independent nation on this. 
world lying across ten thousand miles of ocean waters, the waters 
of three of the greatest oceans. This dependence was brought home 
to her by three faots even during 1943. Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
bad to undertake a journey to the United States to plead with the 
leaders of the “United Nations" for greater help to her war-scarred 
people. Lieotenant-General Arnold, chief of U S. Air Force,! was 
sent to Chungking by President Eoosevelt, with instructions to ‘find 
out how best to build up an air strength in China". The gist of 
bis report is not of a hopeful nature ; a sizeable air force could not 
be maintained in China “if it must be supplied by air alone" ; 
real and effective help to China could only come when “a land 
supply route” has been cleared. The easiest was “probably through 
Burma", as a commentator has surmised. That has yet to come. 
The other fact that has been disturbing the mind of China is the political 
strategy that Japan has been directing to secure the help of Asiatic 
peoples to uphold her “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere", "We 
have tried to indicate above certain of the lines followed by her. Mayor 
Vargas’ speech on the anniversary of the first Pearl Harbour day 
linking the fortunes of the Philippines with those of Japan, Dr. Ba 
Maw’s declaration that the blood of Burmese would flow for making 
the "Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere’’ dream into a reality— 
theBe may have no intrinsic value of their own. Bnt public men 
and publicists in China who have felt in their bones the cruel effectiveness 
of Japanese methods of war and who know their Japan if anybody in this 
world can be said to know her as well—thsy have never been been able to 
reconcile themselves to the Churchill strategy that ruled the “United 
Nations”—Germany comes first, then Japan. Their impatience with this 
policy has been well-known. It found a new expression in the March of 1943 
when Japanese hordes were driving to the “rice bowl" of China 
lying north-west of Tungting Lake. The Communist newspaper of 
Chungking— Ta Kung Pao —asked: 


"How strong will Japan become in nine months, in one and half years, or in 
two and half yean during which the United Nations are concentrating against 
Hitler ?" 


The months that have followed Bince then have not shown the 
“United Nations" to military advantage in the front that Japan has 
created in east Asia for liquidating Anglo-American 
China* ta domination from the life of half the world’s population 
explanation huddled in this region. The world has come to 
know since December 7, 1941, how strong Japan is. 
It has often wondered at the way .that China has been able to 
fight back the successive waves of Japanese armies as these have 
sought to engulf her. We have often called it a “miraola", and have 
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tried to understand and explain it. In \ 7 ol. I of 1942 of the Indian 
Annual Register we mads a special attempt to do so. As months 
have been added to months and lengthened into years oar wonder 
and admiration have grown at tbiB spectacle. The Generalissimo 
and Madame Chtang Eai-sbek have represented to us the heroic 
spirit o! this ancient people—a co-equal with ours in time and in 
the ageless philosophy of decent human conduct. Their deeds have written 
their names in. imperishable letters in the world’s history. ' Their 
speeches and messages have carried to the world's farthest corners 
the call to heroic endurance in the cause of national self-respect. 
The majority of these, addressed as these were to the Chinese 
people, could not be understood by non-Ohinese-speaking peoples. It was 
only recently, on the sixth anniversary of Japan's unprovoked and 
undeclared war on China, that 60 of the Generalissimo's speeches 
and messages have been compiled and made available to English- 
speaking peoples, in a volume entitled— Resistance and Reconstruction. 
Extracts from these have brought ua near to an explanation of the 
"miracle" in China. These give ns an idea of the “strategy of 
vast space" by the adoption of which China’s military leadership has 
been able to hold back Japan for six long years. On October 25, 1933, 
the Generalissimo indicated it thus :. 

"Our plan has been to establish the bases of our resistance, not along the 
coast or rivers or at centres of communication but in tko vast interior......(The) 

war.Is beyoud considerations of time aud •pace." 

But it is not military aoumon only that has enabled the Chinese 
people to withstand Japanese attacks. The “will" of the people has 
been transformed into a “powerful weapon’ into a 
China’s bops of "dynamic force". Whon Japan launched on her 

the future “China Incident”, her militarists failed to take into 

account this impalpablo force. The Generalissimo 
who bad his military training in Japan and came to know of thp 
limitations of this group, put his fingers on these oh April 10, 1940 ; 

“Nothing will ever make (the Japanese) understand the measure of the spiritual 
strength of our people; their ignorance of the age is incurable, and of China still 
deeper.” 

These quotations prepare our minds for the future of China in 

the comity of modern nations. It was skotch«d out in words that are 

true to. the traditions of a country that bod put feho soldier at the lowest 
rang of the social hierarchy. On November 17, 1942, the Generalissimo 
said : 

■’We repudiate tho leadership of Asia Idea because the Fuehrer principle has 
been synonymous with domination and exploitation* precisely as the [Japanese] 
East Asia Co prosperity Sphere baB stood for a race ot mythical supermen lording 
over grovelling eubject races. China bas no dehire to replace Western imperialism 
in Asia with an Oriental imperialism or isolationism”. 

This repudiation by China’s supreme leader of “Chinese imperialism" 
of which certain Euro-American publicists have already begun to 
talk is a sign-post that shoold be taken note of. 
Allied strategy It gives expression to a hope that perhaps-may not 

In Pacific arcs be fulfilled if ^.human nature,—Euro-Amerioan human 

nature rather ‘ than Asiatic—does not undergo more 
radical change in its mental make-up. But in the living present 
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the men and women at China have been writing in blood and tears 

their repudiation o£ the cannibal principle in State-craft, Their Western 
allies can bat send them trickles of help on which to sustain their 
offensive and defensive arrangements. The situation, as it is, is not 

satisfactory if we are to judge by the articles that have ben appear- 

in the Press of the United States, We b%ve already referred to one 
such article which had a sensational heading Japan has already 
won her war. We have culled from it the items that indicated 
how Japan has been stabilizing her position owing to the failure of - 
the two leaders of the “United Nations'*—Britain and the United 
States—to disturb her from the juioy portions of the newly-got 

possessions. Another article, written after an actual tour of the 

fighting fronts in the Pacific area, by Hans Baldwin, military editor 

of the New York Times, is more disturbing. -It tries to throw, the 
spot-light on tbe Pacific strategy of the Allied Powers, on the 

deficiencies that mark the China front. He discussed the possibilities 
of the various routes from which the heart of the Nipponese 

empire could be attaoked. Mr. Baldwin thinks that 

as "the real, almost insuperable problem is supply”, tbat as 
China is virtually cut off from tbe world, the strategists of the Allied 
command have to find a route of supply. The British thesis appears 
to be that the winning of the ‘‘Burma Road” would open out suoh 
a route; the U. 8. thesis appears to be that on the Indo-Burma 
frontier the Allies should keep the Japanese engaged and try to 
send supplies to China through India, while the main attack on Japan 
should come from the sea and air, starting from Hawaii. Mr Baldwin 
subjects by implication the British thesis to criticism by making 
light of the possibilities of the 1 Burma Road”. As one ground division 

in active combat consumes about 18,900 maunds of ammunition per day,_ 

the “Burma Road'* which used to briDg about one third of this weight 
every day, cannot be muob of a help by itself alone in modem warfare. 
The east coast ports of China are all in- Japanese possession. Canton, 
for instance, used to admit about eight times the supplies that could 
be carried on the “Burma Road". The capture of these ports from 
tbe land side 'would require the conquest of Burma, Malaya, Thailand, 
and French Indo-China. And in thoB'e jungles and steamy vastnesses 
the enemy might be able to hold out for years". Without Russia’s 
help or connivance war cannot be bionght to bear against “Japan’s 
continental power". She is a great sea power also, and it has become 
tbe special United States job to tighten the ring that encircles 
Japanese - strongholds—from Australia and the Solomons, from the 
Aleutians, from India and China. But - 

“The main effort may well be westward from Hawaii and Midway—a direct 
threat against the heart of Japan” 

Tbe division of work sketched by Mr. Baldwin appears to relegate 
tbe Burma front, and the base in India, to a subordinate position. 

The announcement in the last week of Jnne, 1943, 
Slr WttTeil*^ that Sir Archibald Waveii, Commander-in-chief of 
as wa/ehle! India, would succeed Lord Linlithgow aB its 

Governor-General, suggested other changes in keeping 
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with this speculation. *Sir Archibald had been supreme commander 
of the A. B. C. D. forces in their fight against Japan during the 
disastrous months of 1942 Did his record iu this campaign count 
in this change-over as Sir Olaude Auchiulek's Lybia record had sent him 
into temporary eclipse ? It is useless for us to speculate on the 
various considerations that <must have influenced the British War 
Cabinet to relieve Sir Archibald of his life’s vocation and to send 
him to the gilded chambers of Delbi-Simla. British military policy 
has seen to it that the people of India do not develop their military 
instincts and judgment. We, therefore, cannot judge Sir Archibald 
as a leader of men in modern warfare. We can only share with 
our readers what a U. S. commentator said of him during the 
Lybian campaign : 

"Up to the early summer of 1941 he had not learned to handle a targe force as 
ably as he has repealedly shown that he can handle a small force. When the 
Italians entered ihu war in June, 1940, General Ware!I had a compact little army 
in the Western Desert. He moved it easily and beautifully, holding off the Italian 
force ten times the size of hie own. Gradually, as the Middle Eastern forces 
expanded under his feet, he floated out of depth. The bigger tho forces, equipment 
and unitB he had to handle became, the harder General Wavelt found It to keep 
control.” 

To a layman this criticism pointed out to a lack of the 
power of co-ordination from which Lord Linlithgow’s administration of 
, India has Buffered the most during the war years 

Asla^recoid (1939—’43). The Governor-Genoral-to-be when he was 

called upon in tho opening months of 1942 to guide 
the Allied forces in east Asia had an almost impossible situation to 
handle owing to the supineness of London and the cross incompe¬ 
tence of the local administrations. The conceit of an imperial race 
had twisted all natural human relation in the ‘'dependent” part of 
the empire, and the sullen but silent discontent of the subject 
population found expression in non-co-operation with war activities, 
and when tho Japanese actually attacked, in armed revolt against the 
ruling authorities. The self-complacence of the Imperial General Staff 
had neglected to organise the forces and resources of the "dependent" 
empire with a view to fight a modern war which we have been told 
is 'total war” requiring the co-operation of the heart, mind and 
body of the people concerned. The empire statesmen of Britain had 
under-ostimated all the material aDd non-material dissatisfactions that 
Japan would exploit and inflame against the racial arrogance of the 
Euro-American peoples. It is those inadequacies of Britain’s imperial 
policy that Sir Archibald Wavell had at short notice been required to 
patch up in 1942. And if he failed to meet' the demand, the fault 
was not bis alone, but of the system. He was part of a machine, 
and that machine wont wrong. His individual responsibility for the break¬ 
down in the military campaign will be assessed by the future historian. 

Now that be has been called upon to play a new role the 
publicist in India will naturally hunt out his political ideas and 
affiliations. He is said to have helped to ease the 
Sir Archibald as situation in Egypt when Sa’ad Zaglul Pasha was 

• politician leading that people. We have not heard that when 

Sir Stafford Gripps came out on his mission to India, 
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and Sir Archibald was commander-in-chief of. India, the latter was any 
way helpful in trying to enlist nationalist Indian feeling on the side of the 
Allied cause. We know that be had interviews with the Congress 
President, Moulana Abnl Kalam Azad, and Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
for tho purpose of evolving a sell-reapectiDg formula for the defence 
arrangements of the country the failure to find which was one of the 
causes of the rejection of the Cripps proposals. It may be that the 
individual in Sir Archibald could not rise above the British class 
interests and conceits that really guided and ruled the Delhi-Simla 
bureaucracy. That was in 1912. Fifteen months later the soldier has 
been made into a politician. His supreme duty now was to bridge the 
''spiritual alienation" that separated India and Britain. The months ahead 
will show how he rises to the call of the situation. 


It is natural, however, on such occasions to speculate on the 
course of activities as it is hoped or apprehended to be pursued’ by 
the new rnler or rulers. In the present instance, 
Pmi* mSIt since the announcement of Sir Archibald Wavells’ 
Archibald appointment, the speculation has been mostly 'done by 
the British publicists, their opposite numbers of India 
having found the thing useless. The soldier has been made into a 
politician not baeause unsuspected qualities of statesmanship have been 
discovered in him, but because he will be best able "to steer India’s 
course through the storms of war aDd the upheaval of an industrial 
and social re-making ', to quote from the editorial in the London 
Observer (weekly). The more clever among the interpreters of British 
opinion have sought to build up a thesis on the" material improvement 
in the life of our people to be worked^ under the new Governor- 
General by fixing on an item out of his “mental bag.*’ The ruling 
classes in modern nations were found prepared to Bpend thousands of 
crorea of rupees in carrying on tho destructive activities of war; 
these same classes wore found to be violently opposed to the spending 
of a few croros of rupees for the arts of peace that would enrich the 
life of the commonalty of their lands- Sir Archibald had commented on 
this contrast, and British commentators hastened to drive its lessons 
home into us that under the Wavell regime we would have our dal and 
bhal, and plenty of them. These mentors took pains to educate us anew 
into the belief that the problem in India was not political alone, 
concerned with her inferior status in the comity of nations ; it was more 
economic concerned with the poverty in the material life of India. They 
played round this topic, forgetful that British policy daring the centuries 
has made matters worse, the latest manifestation of which was the 
famine in Bengal that killed off more than twenty lakhs of people. They 
talked, as the London Times did, of pressing on with “social and 
economic programmes, too long subordinated to politics and neglected in 
India"; they hoped at the end of this process—“at one later stage to 
Beek in practical objectives and measures the release of the will and 
power to co-operate, without which the constitutional outlook is dark 
indeed," 


W 

There is nothing new in this line of argument. When alien rulers 
are confronted by a political blind alley, they and their apologists 
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begio to talk o! the object of all government being “roast mutton, 
potatoes''—the equivalent of the Indian dal bhat or 
Bolldlog • Dew roti. The London Times was not the only organ 
character tor him of British opinion that harped on this theme. The 
Obsea ver talked of the “Industrial Kevolution" that has 
been remaking our life—"a period comparable in some respects with 
the first deoade of Soviet Russia.’’ One can only smile at this 
allusion when he remembered that in the land of the Soviets there 
were no alien rulers to dictate the thoughts and activities of the 
people, no foreign finance-capital that preferred its own interests to 
those of the natives o! the soil. The Economist chimed in with this 
thesis when it wrote : “There can be no better foundation for the 
common aause between Britain and India than the formulation o! steps 
towards social and economic rehabilitation that are needed" ; it talked 
of the “bread and butter requirements" of India that alone can be 
“sure foundation for the bid of this soldier turned statesman to be 
the last British-chosen Viceroy of India.” 

The similarity of the language used by these three papers cannot 
be accidental. Wa have yet to find out why they were led to build 
up a new character for Field Marshal Sir Archibald 
An eld, familiar Wavell as a miracle-man in financial and economic 
technique affaire. We propose to wait and sec. During the 
interval we are prepared to leave the subject where it 
was left by Sydney Smith speaking of another victim of imperialism. 
That was about a hundred years back when Daniel O’Connell was 
making a new histofy for Ireland, and a potato famine wan on the 
way to halve the population of that Island. Those who profitted from 
British exploitation of Ireland had cogent reasons to feel disgusted 
with things as men and nature were making these for the discomfiture 
of the ruling classes. And Sydney Smith proscribed for the ease of 
their souls a Dostrum as ineffective in the 19th century as it will 
prove in the 20th. 

"The object of all government is roast mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout constable 
and honest Justine, a clear high way and a free chapel, What trash to be bawling 
in the streets about the Green Island, the Isle of the Ocean ; the bold anthem go 
brngb. A far better anthem would be Erin go bread and cheese, twin go cabins 
that will keep out the rains, Erin go pantaloon* without holes in (bem.’’ 

—{Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Deb.) 
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P r o c e e d i n g s of the Council 

Budget Session—New Delhi—15th. February to 3rd. April 1943 

Railway Budget for 1943—44 

The Council of Stale began its Budget session at New Delhi on the 16th, 
February 1948, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy presiding. Sir Leonard Wilton, Chief 
Commissioner of Railways in presenting the Railway Budget for 1943-44 said: 

"During this year, the railways over the main traffic routes have been working 
available engines and wagons to lull capacity when these were not interrupted by 
floods and cyclones and by sabotage, yet tho number of wagons loaded up to date 
this year Is less by about 15 per cent on the gauge and about 17 per cent on the 
metre gauge than in last year. This is duo to the hold ur> of wagons in porta and 
military depots and to dislocation of goods traffic hy the movement of a larger 
number of military special trains," - (ri ' , 

Bit Leonard paid a tribute to the Central and Regional Priority Authorities 
which have so ably helped transportation and consequently the war effort, by the 
prevention of unnecessary movements of traffio, by distributing traffic between 
available means of tTanajiort and by giving priority to the movement of commo¬ 
dities mOBt necessary for the life of the country and for war purposes. 

He added, “The shortage of visible supplies of food ia one of the major 
difficulties with which tho country to faced today. Up to date it can be said that 
an adequate supply of wagons has been made available for this purpose but food 
grains have not been offered for transpott to the extent required to meet the 
demands in the deficient areas. 'The importation from overseas of large quantities 
of wheat, which has been arranged, will help to solve the food problem and 
railways will assist in the distribution of this vital commodity though this will 
further tax the already heavily loaded system. 

“The disturbances to railway working due to unforeseen occurrence* have been 
more than usual this year. Huts caused some dislocation to the traffic in Sind in 
the early part of the year, there were serious breaches of tho lines in Sind, Bihar 
and Assam due to floods during the monsoon and in November a cyclone was (because 
of a breach of the line in Oriaea. In August a campaign of destruction of the rail¬ 
ways was started by misguided people and their attempts to interrupt communi¬ 
cations adversely affected traffic especially in August and September. The liet of dis¬ 
turbances would bo incomplete without reference to enemy bombing though this has 
not been severe. Our expenditure baa been increased by the employment of many 
additional men for tho prevention of accidents due to sabotage and whilst in most 
cases their efforts have proved successful there have been regrettable accidents to 
running trains some with loss of life. 

In view of the ever-increasing demand for rail transport we may assume that 
during 1943-44 the railways will as in this year be worked to full capacity. The 
dislocation to traffic caused by sabotage and by foods and cyclones has to some 
exteut adversely affected this year’s earnings and though it would be unwise to 
assume that there will be no dislocation next year, we do assume that any which 
may result from unforeseen occurrences will have less effect than those of this year. 
Wo. therefore, expect that the gross traffio receipts in 1943-44 will exceed the 
estimate for the current year by j of a crore and will reach the record figure of 150 
crores. In addition we expect a net revenue of 2.17 crores from miscellaneous 
transactions." f 

In conclusion he said: “1 would commend to the House the railwayman who 
have done so welt during a year in which the pressure on them has been greater 
than ever before. The greatest trial with which they have had to contend was that 
imposed by those who set out to destroy the track and other railway property, and 
in this trial they displayed the courage necessary to' restore the damage and to keep 
the traffic moving. On each of the many occasions of sabotage to the track, a 
derailment with loss of life might have occurred, had it not been for the 
vigilance of the staff. Despite the vigilance there have been derailments 
and loss of life. Yet the train staff continued to work their trains 
la the face of this danger. There have been several panic evacuations 
due to bombing or the fear of it, yet those who left the danger area expected 
railwaymen to continue at work and this they did with few exceptions, though there 
is nothing more infectious than panic. I said in this House last year that the 
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country expects railwayman to carry on despite the fear or consequence* of enemy 
attack. I said then that I believed they would do so and I still hold that belief.” 

Changes in E. P. T. Act Urged 

16th. FEBRUARY s—The Council today rejected by 31 votes to 2, Mr ffostain 
Imam'* resolution recommending changes in the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940 
increasing .the percentage to 80%. lowering the taxable limit from Re. 30,000 to 
Rs. iOOOO and requiring that no standard profit should be less than 4°/, on tbe 
invested capital, and that standard profit should not be higher than that ahown 
in the return submitted by tbe assessed). Mr. Imam said that he believed in the 
theory that tbe war should not be made an occasion for profiteering, and bis 
resolution would not only be bolpful to tbe Government but a large number of 
people. Ho wanted a large number of those persons who were malting huge 
profits from war supplies to come under tbe purview of the Act, Opposing the 
resolution, Mr, P. N. Sapra said that to work s capitalist system of economy 
the incentive effort should be kept alive. He wondered why tbe Bo-callea 
capitalists had bees marked out for a special attack. Air. V, V. Ralikar was of 
the opinion that if ths mover's new point was accepted, it would help to kail 
Indian industry. Speaking on behalf Of tbe Government Mr. O, F. Joins, 
Finance Secretary, said it was impossible to discuss the present resolution at a 
time when the whole budgetary position was not before the House. An isolated 
aspect of the budget could not be -discussed in advance. The resolution affected 
the incidence as well as the working, of the bit Act, and it was regarded by 
the Government as entirely unnecessary. As there was considerable opposition 
to bis resolution, Air. Imam wanted to withdraw it but the House insisted that 
it should be put to the vote. 

Decontrolling of Prices 

Pt. H . N. l(unru moved a resolution urging a co-ordinated policy throughout 
the country in respect of wheat and other foodstuffs, following the recent decon¬ 
trolling of prices. He criticized tbe Government of first adhering to price-control 
and trying to make it effective by export* and also by tbe increased requirements 
of the country resulting from the greater purchasing power of the people. A 
situation like the present, Ft. Kunzru said, called for effective remedy, and the 
whole country should be treated as ona economic unit. Ho also urged for substantial 
shipments from abroad to relieve the food situation. Sir Jogandra Singh said 
that one striking result of the removal of control was that there was no black 
market now in tbe Punjab and that prices were now steadily going down. He 
said that an Incentive bad also to be provided to the producer so that more 
food could come into the market, which would result iu an automatic fall in 
prices. Air. S. C. Hotdsworth, explaining the Government's attitude, said that 
be was prepared to accept the resolution. He said the Government did not 
remove the maximum price of wheat to please the Punjab Government aa waa 
suggested in some quarters, but in order to try to restore normal conditions of 
trade with a view to reatoriug confidence In tbe country, for want of which, and 
consequent hoarding, the country had to face the present condition. He thought 
that a return of confidence would bring out supplies and ease prices. Mr. 
Holdsworth added that tbe Government of India were getting a good deal of 
co-operation from the Provincial Governments who were putting their surpluses 
at tbe disposal of other deficit provinces. Discussion had not concluded when the 
House adjourned till the 22nd. 

General Disodsbion of Railway Budget 

«nd. FEBRUARYThe Council held a genoral Slscussioo on the Railway 
Budget today. The War Transport Member, tilr Edward Bcnthall referred to the 
manufacture of locomotives in India, and said that the Government had already 
decided to manufacture them In this country. Tbe question was how soon 
construction eould be taken In hand. He reforred to the recommendations of the 
Hompbrey-Sriaivasan Committed, which were about to be implemented, when the 
war broke out. The scheme bad to be held in abeyance in order to take np 
munitions production, more vitally important at that time. He claimed that ths 
Government were perfectly justified in converting railway work-shops in India 
Into munition-production factories, . Consequent on Japan’s entry Into tbe war 
pressure on India's transport considerably increased, and in order to cope with 
the situation, there were heavier demands on locomotives and rolling stock 
available to the conntry. Sir Edward stated that all wagons ordered by the 
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Railway Board were being constructed in this coon try, very largely from Indian 
material but orders bad to be placed abroad lor locomotives. After explaining 
that a sudden turn-over to locomotive production in India wna not possible as it 
involved tbc setting up of large new monitions factories in place of the railway 
workshops and also raised the question of availability of locomotive construction, 
the War Transport Member declared that the Government were discussing for 
the past several months, with experts the question of the best design for India. 
After it was decided upon, he aaid, they would consider whether at the juncture 
It would be prod tabic to have tbeir own locomotive factories or to continue for 
ibe war period to obtain them from America. Referring to dismantlement of 
certain branch lines, the War Transport Member stated there was no likelihood 
of any further dismantlement, judging from present conditions. The post-war 
rail-road problem would be given serioua attention at the proper time, but at 
the moment, there were other more serioua problems facing us. and it was not 
possible to study a problem of such vast dimensions now. It bad pleased him, 
be said, to find that the House had liked the Government's endeavours to syste¬ 
matize railway finances with regard to the Reserve Fund Depreciation Fund and 
transfer to General Revenue of portions of the surplus. 

Sir A. P. Palro urging a revision of the allocation policy, said there should 
be a steady development of tbe Reserve Fund to enable the railways to stand on 
tbeir own resources during the coming years. He further regretted that nothing 
had been done to provide facilities to passengers in spite of huge profits. Be urged 
tbe speedy restoration of dismantled Jinea, as their removal had caused distress 
to the people. 

Mr, ffouain Imam, referring to the walk-oat by the Progressive Party 
earlier in the day. said; “We are In sympathy with onr fellow connlrymeo, 
but we have a duty to those who have sent us here and therefore we are taking 
part in the discussion. Stating that the operating expenditure of the railways 
had increased enormously, be said a watch should be kept that increased income 
was not being squandered away in increased expenditure. He urged that more 
attention should be paid to the transport of people’s food and asketl the Defence 
Department to limit themselves to the bare necessity in the matter of wagons, etc. 

Mr. M. If. Dolal referring to locomotive construction in India, said that if 
200 locomotives had to be ordered from abroad, alternative arrangements should 
be made to replenish our stocks by starting locomotive factories in this country. He 
said that even pxperts had recommended that the use of railway workshops for 
Other purposes was not proper. 

Sir Shantidai Ankuran also stressed the need for manufacturing locomotives 
in thia country, apart from other reasons, in the interests of India's future 
industrial development. Be said: “We have large sterling assets accumulating 
to our credit. There is the danger of utilizing these assets merely to patronize 
British industry even after the war. I want to guard against all such dangers”. 

Mr. S. H. Parker asked the Government to give proper consideration now 
to the difficult. rail-road problem that would face them soon after the war, and 
give the matter proper weight while considering different aspects of the problems 
of railways. 

Ordinances During War 


Stih. FEBRUARY The necessity for giving tbe executive authority a free band 
in all matters concerning the prosecution of the war was stressed by Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Law Member, in the Council today. He emphasized this point during a 
debate on Mr. P. N. Sapru't resolution urging the appointment of a committee to 
review the scope of ordinances promulgated by tbe Governor-General since the 
commencement of the war and tbeir effect on the powers of the High Courts as 
criminal courts of appeal. / 

Sir Sultan said : “The power to ieette.ordinances is vested in the Governor- 
General under Section 72, Schedule 9 ol the Government of India Act, 1925. Be 
is the sole authority in cases of emergency to make and promulgate such ordinances 
and no authority can question bis power to do so and ordinances so made have 
the like force of law as an Act passed by the Indian Legislature. That being the 
position if the Governor-General boa promulgated an ordinance, the scope or any 
provision of which dors not appeal to anyone else, neither the Governor-General-in- 
Couocil nor tbe Legislature have any jurisdiction to question his authority." 

The Lew Member, therefore, considered the resolution futile. He said it had, 
however, given him an opportunity to deal with tbe question of ordinances 
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generally about which misconception seemed to exist in the country. He said that 
when a country was at wnr the safety of the people depended on the efficient 
conduct of the war, for which tbo executive authority, as opposed to the Legisla¬ 
ture, was primarily responsible. In conducting the war, the executive authority 
must not be hampered by the law but must be allowed to invoke it to its aid 
quickly. One way of enabling it to do so was to have an Act empowering it to 
make the rules. The other way waB to use the ordinance making power. Analyzing 
the directions in which these powers had been used he said that at the time when 
India waa not involved closely in the active operation of the war and when the 
chief task was to organize production and control activities which might help the 
enemy directly or indirectly, the moat important ordinances of tlia period related to 
man-power. After the entry of Japan into the war when the menace to the safety 
of India became obviouB a largo number of ordinances bad to be promulgated. 
The main principle of these was, in accordance with the first duty of the 

Government, to protect the law-abiding population from any outbreaks and to 

enable Government to act effectively. Dealing with tbo question of the effect of the 
ordinances on the powers of the High Courts, the Law Member said that the 
right of appeal as such was affected only in the case of 2 or 3 ordinances from 

among the i 16 or so which had been promulgated, Ho gave the assurance that 

the Government of India would consult the Provincial Governments whether any 
feasible procedure could be adopted regarding the revisions! powers of the High 
Courts. Government would also consider the removal of certain other technical 
difficulties in respect of the Special Courts Ordinance and the Enemy Agents 
Ordinance, in conclusion he pointed out that law-making in peace-time and law¬ 
making during war wore different. In peace-time, there was time for a leisurely 
examination oi problems and law to a great extent was designed to regulate 
conditions which bad already arisen. In war, speed was essential, and Government 
had to legislate largely for conditions which might arise but had not arisen. He 
declared thot no one would be more pleased than the Governor-General or the 
Oovernor-General-in-Council if some of the situations envisaged in Government 
legislation never materialized, hut wisdom demanded that Government had all its 
preparations made. 

Moving the resolution, which he later withdrew on assurances given by the 
Law Member, Mr. P, N. Sapru said that tbs ordinances were extromely drastic and 
had tended to substitute a reign of the executive for a reign of law. Assuming that an 
emergency existed and there was need for expedition in passing them, at least 
they could be referred to the Legislature for ratification. Ho claimed that the need 
for judicial safeguards in tho country was greater to-day than ever before and no 
attempt should be mndo to override tho powers of High Courts. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Amendment of India Act 1935 

Pandit Knnzrti'a resolution, demanding on amendment of the Government of 
India Act. 1935 in order to moke the (Section 93 provinces subject to the control of 
the Govcrnor-General-in-Ooiincii instead of the Governor-General, was rejected by 
1 votes to 6, Government remaining neutral. Moving the resolution. Pandit 
Kun7.rn said that nearly 181,000,903 Indians living in tho 0 provinces now under 
the direct rule of Governors bad no means of ventilating their grievances. Six 
Governors were exercising dictatorial powers. Hie main purpose of his resolution, 
he said, was to enable the Central Legislature to discusB the provincial administration, 

Sir Mohammed Usman, on behalf of the Government, announced Hint the 
Government would remain neutral on the resolution. Referring to Section 93 
provinces he said that the fault lay with the Congress who had gone out of office 
and refused to serve the country in lime of its dire needs. Sir Mohammed 
claimed that under the Act the provinces were free in their own field of activities. 
Section 93 provided for the breakdown of the constitutional machinery and there¬ 
fore it was of a temporary nature. The proposal on the oilier hand would acquire 
for the Centre powers of interference in the provincial field of administration 
which was opposed to the spirit of the 1935 Act. Furthermore in cases of difference 
between tbo Centre and the Provinces, tbo latter would be placed at a considerable 
disadvantage. Giving tho Government of India's viewpoint with regard to 
discriminatory legislation" in Ceylon. Mr. O. 8. Batman, Secretary, Overseas 
Department, during question hour, said that -there were measures on the Statute 
Jtook in Ceylon to which the Government of India bad taken and stili took 
objection. Certain administrative instructions also appeared to the Government of 
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India to deprivo Indians in Ceylon of that equality of opportunity to which the 
Government of India considered them to be entitled. The Government of India 
had made suitable representations on all cases where they seemed to bo required 
and were continually watching the interests of Indians in tbnt Island, 

The Council sojourned till 5-30 p. m. on Feb. 27 when the Finance Secretary, 
Mr. C. E, Jones, presented the Budgot for the year 1943-44. 

Control & Distribution of Foodstuffs 

2 nd. MARCH 'The House took up consideration of non-oflieinl resolutions to-day. 
Mr. Hoaaain Imam moved a resolution urging tile appointment of a committee of 
economists and representatives of parties in the Central Legislature to go into the 
question of distribution and control of prieos of the necessaries of life, especially 
foodstuffs, and to suggest remedial measures, which should bo implemented by tbe 
Government. Messrs Dalai , Badshah Sapru, Sir Shantidas Askuran, Sardar 
Bahadur Sobha Singh and Mr. Kali fear supported it. Sir S, A" Roy, War 
Transport Secretary, explained the position with regard to the alleged lack of 
transport. He did not think that the alleged wagon shortage had in any manner 
appreciably affected the transport of foodstuffs. Since August last the Government had 
been giving tbe highest priority to food but 3 months later a situation arose in" 
which nothing was offered to he transported although the wagons were there. There 
was a tendency to put the blame on transport. It was not right or just. The 
Government, he said, never for a moment overlooked the urgency and the impor¬ 
tance of transporting the people's goods. Regarding coal, he said, that everything 
possible was being done to improve the wagonB 1 position and to approach the stan¬ 
dard of quota already laid down. The Commerce Secretary, Mr. N. R. Pillai 
explained the Government’s position with regard to charcoal, firewood and kerosine 
and cloth. He declared that cloth purchases by the Supply Department this year 
would be on a lower scale than last year. He considered that the setting up of a 
committee of tbe kind suggested in the resolution would he of little value because 
the Government were determinedly . sat on comprehensive plans regarding the 
supply of the necessities of life in this country. The Couucil rejected the resolution 
without a division. 

Accumulation of Sterling Resources in U. K. 

A brief debate followed on Mr. M. IV. Dalai's resolution urging prompt and 
speedy measures in regard to tbe situation created by the huge accumulation of 
sterling resources in the UK and the huge expansion, of tha volume of currency. 
The discussion had not concluded when the Council adjourned till March 6. 

General Discussion of Budget 

6th. MARCHThe Council of State held a general discussion on the 
Badgot today. Sir K. V. Me non dwelt on the argent need of mitigating the hard¬ 
ship caused by the recent rise.in prices, especially of foodstuffs. He had no doubt 
that the additional purchasing power of the public and the stationary or dimini¬ 
shing supply of goods available for purchase were the chief causes of the increase 
in prices. He welcomed the scheme for increasing food production and stressed 
the need of controlling prices and introducing rationing wherever necessary and 
feasible. Ha hoped the new loon would, have a great anti-inflationary, effect. For 
providing rupeo finance for purchasing war supplies for the Allies in future, he 
thought that the experiment of floating special Government of India rupee loans 
was worth trying. He approved of the new taxation proposals, which in his opinion 
were very light. 

Mr, it. N. Dalai said that the oew taxation was high considering the poverty 
of the people of India. Be remarked that an Increase in the Corporation tax would 
impede the growing habit of the people towards investing in industrial and other 
shares. In view of the rising cost of living, he said, middle-class people were 
really in need of relief and, therefore, the exemption limit for income-tax should 
have been raised from Rs. 1,500 to Rs, 2,500. Regarding the tobacco tax, he wanted 
Government to exempt country •’biris.” He also held the other taxes unjustifiable 
and said that tbe Government could have borrowed a little more. 

Sir A. P. Pa fro, championing the cause of the ryots, said that the burdens 
imposed on them by the proposed new taxation would be very heavy. While he 
did not approve the tax on tobacco he hoped that Government while making rules 
would frame them so as to minimize their effect on the ryots. He said that the 
decision of HMG to continue the present financial arrangement with India wob 
highly gratifying. 
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Mr P. N. Sapru dealt with the financial settlement and declared that the 
fact that It was possible tor us to releaso portions of our troopa for service abroad, 
showed that ail the troops we had in the country were not needed for local defence 
and it struct him that the principle of regarding them as constituting joint war 
measures required that the portion of the cost which was duo to the expansion of 
tbe India Army for service abroad should be borne by HMG irresitective of 
whether these troops stayed in India or went out of India. Me saw no reason why 
the entire cost of the British garrison should not be borne by HMG. 

Mr. ;V. K. Das complained against both the direct and Indirect taxes 
announced In the new Budget and said their pinch would be felt by the middle 
and poor classes. The Posts and Telegraphs Department was a public utility 
concern wliich was at present making profits. To further increase Its profits by 
raising tbe postal rates, was entirely unjustified. 

Mr. R. H. Parker could not understand bow borrowing alone could have 
balanced the Budget. The critics of the settlement regarding war expenditure and 
the Lease and Lend arrangements; he said, ignored altogether the hnge contributions 
made by Britain for India's benefit and the hnge sacrifices of other members of the 
United Nations for the safety of India. He favoured the keeping down of prices 
instead of increasing wages and dearness allowances in order to provide relief to 
those adversely affected by the rise in the cost of living. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam complained that with the exception of the Posts and Air 
Departments, expenditure had mounted up as compared with last year's figures of 
expenditure. He also protested against "tbe suppression of Mussulmans" in the 
Government of India services, in which he claimed all the higher posts were held 
by non-Muslims. Mr. Imam urged that HMG should take over the sterling 
liabilities of Burma and should give credit for them to India by reducing Indio's 
liabilities, Ho also wanted the remaining "agency charges" of the India Office to 
be borne by England. India’s Supply Department was today doing agency work 
for Britain free of any charge. Why _ should not, he asked, the British Govern¬ 
ment free tbiB country from the liability on account of India Office charges. 

Pt. Hirdaynath Kuneru confined himself to military expenditure. He felt 
that to divide military expenditure into revenue and capital expenditure, when both 
the items were being financed from ourrent revenues, was not justified. After 
referring to tbe Auditor-General's Report on Appropriation Accounts, Pt. Kunrru 
said that it was true that the phrase "joint war measures" did occur in the report, 
but he could find no evidence for the Financo Member's claim that the measures 
adopted and allocation of expenditure made followed from the basio principles laid 
down in the Indo-British defence expenditure allocation agreement. Similarly, he 
claimed that the increase in the expenditure on the Air Force, aerodromes and 
other items was not justified on the basis of that agreement. The allocation of 
expenditure between India and England was no longer a simplified process, nor 
was it according to India's capacity, which were tbe 2 virtues of the agreement 
os claimed by the Finance Member 2 years ago. Pt Kunrru claimed that, with 
this experience, they did not know with what new items of defence expenditure 
India would be saddled next. Referring to "White troops" in this country 
Pandit Kunrru felt that tbeir replacement by Indian troops would increase the number 
of troops 3 times, Hs, however, asserted Chat the strength of the present Army in 
India was kept up to reconquer Barma and Malaya both of which were Imperial 
concerns. It was, therefore, HMG which should bear the cost of such additional 
army needed for reconquering Burma. 

Replying to tbe diseusBion, Sir Jeremy Raitman, Finance Member, said that 
it appeared to him from tbe course of tbe debate that he was widely regarded as 
entertaining complacent feelings oq the subject of Inflation and the expansion of 
currency. His object bad been to give the country a considered and balanced view 
of the currency position as a whole. He did not want to give the impression that 
the difficulties did not call for the exercise of imagination or the finding out of 
Borne constructive remedy. He said that the difficulties mainly arose from the 
existing targe amount of free purchasing power in tbe country, which could be 
dealt with by either borrowing or taxation. The Government of India had 
constantly in mind the subject of mopping up this surplus power. Another 
method was to use the methods of control and stabilizing prices. Experience had 
proved that the best method was not a simple price control j it was only effective 
when there was entire control over supplies, and, for n country like India that 
involved the setting up of vast machinery, Bir Jeremy indicated that in wartime 
the ideal handling of economy could be achieved by stabilizing wages, stabilizing 
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prices, restricting dividends, restricting and rationing consumption and immobili¬ 
zing additional purchasing power. To do ail this, the powern and machinery at 
the disposal of o dictator were required. With the powers at bis commsiid, he 
■aid, be was doing his best to approach a wholesome ideal and he was certainly 

Dot complacent. 

Sir Jeremy pointed out that a good deal had been said about the financial 
settlement, particularly about the use of British troops in India. The plea had been put 
forward that their cost should bo borne by the British Government. He reminded 
the Souse that HMG and the Government of India were sharing the cost of the 
expansion of the land forces in India, A very important element, which should 
he remembered, ho snid, was the cost of equipment of guns, aeroplanes and tanks, 
which were supplied (n o by HMG. Only the pay ana rupco expenses of the 
British troops while on Indian soil ‘were borne by India, whereas the entire cost of 
their training and equipment was borne by HMG, Explaining the reason why 
defence expenditure last year had increased beyond the estimated figure, he referred 
to the development of the military situation. While the troopB were engaged 
beyond the Indian border, their cost was not borne by India, but when they were 
actually in the country and defending tho country’s soil, their liability had to be 
borne. It was extraordinary to find that the magnitude of the defence expenditure 
had shocked some o£ the members. Replying to the criticism relating to the 
capital expansion of tho Supply Department, Sir Jeremy Batsman said if we were 
able to pick and choose items which were going to be of real value to us after tho 
war, why not hear their whole cost. The 60-50 settlement was commendable for 
its simplicity and equity and it saved having to go into details of what we were 
going to have or not. An arrangement of that kind could not Jbs criticized aa 
unfair to India. Coming to the question of sterling balances, be said a remark 
had been made that these balances should be left for the future Government of 
India to deal with. Ho did not see how any future Government was prevented 
from handling these balances to the advantage of India. The Government of India 
were anxious, he said, when thinking of a mutual aid agreement with America to 
see thst India’s fiscal policy after the war was not unduly hampered. In the 
post-war world there would be international economic arrangements which would 
tend to prevent future wars, and also prevent a return of the anarchic conditions 
of trade prevailing betw.en the last and the present war and. in this world 
arrangement, India would surely find her rightful place and have her special 
economic circurastancea recognized. The Council at this stage adjourned. 

Accumulation op Sterling Resources is U. K, 

10th. MARCH The Council to-day resumed discussion on Mr. AT. N. Dalai’s 
resolution relating to tho utilization of sterling balances held in London. Pandit 
Hridatmath fCitnzru through an amendment, wanted a committee of the Central 
Legislature to be appointed immediately to examine the best way of utilizing 
sterling balances in the interest of India. He claimed that the issue of sterling 
balances was intirastely linked with inflation which was not merely an economic 

S uestion. The constitutional issue overshadowed economics in this country. The 
Sovcmment should take immediate steps to conciliate public opinion by the 
transfer of political power to Indians. That alone would attract larger amounts 
of money to defence loans and would in Us turn check inflation. Sterling balances, 
notwithstanding iarge-scaie repatriations, stood at Rs. 460 crorea on Feb. 12. 
Largo sums of money on account of goods and services sold to HM's Government 
were still due to be paid and prolongation of the war, say by another 2 years, 
would further increase sterling balances in Loudon. He suggested various proposals 
for utilizing sterling balances, including buying up of the remaining 3 company- 
managed railways, acquiring of non-Indian investments in India and securing 
machinery and plant for setting up in this country of machinery and machine tool 
industries. The Government should not repeat “the reverse councils incident 
which cost India Rs. 40 crorea. As for inflation, he showed by figures that the 
rise in prices had been steeper since March 1942, This he attributed to toe expan¬ 
sion of currency on sccount of payments made in India for goods and services 
purchased on behalf of HM’s Government. He maintained that taxation ^having 
reached s high watermark, inflation could only be checked by borrowing* Tsis in 
its turn depended very largely on tbe solution of the political issue. He urged that 
in order to check effectively the growing menace of inflation, Government should 
take early steps to end the constitutional deadlock. 

Mr, C. E. Jones, Secretary, Finance Department, replying on behalf of the 
IS 
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Government, observed that from the debate it appeared that both the sterling 
balances and the expansion of the currency were regarded ns a menace. The 
argument had been advanced that the rise in prices resulted from expansion of 
currency and expansion of the currency was due to accumulating sterling balances. 
On the other hand, tho House had shown its anxiety to pet full value of the sterling 
balances. Thin showed that the utility of the sterling balances was in! faet recog¬ 
nized, He emphasized that all these naturally resulted from India's huge war effort 
against the Axis Powers, A country at war bad inevitably to face various difficult 
problem* and one of thorn was expansion of currency owing to largo amounts 
required for the raising, equipping and training of the country's armed forces. The 
rate of expansion of currency must follow the tempo of the war effort of a 
particular country. He recalled the imminent danger of land invasion and ex¬ 
posure to aerial attach with which India was threatened a year ago, to prepare 
against which a huge expenditure on defence programmes had to be incurred. 
Similarly the rise In prices was alone one of tho direct results of tho war. The 
greater the war effort the greater would be tho rise in prices. He, however, 
admitted that expansion of tho currency and tho rise in prices did act and react 
over each other. Proceeding, Mr. Jones said that the statement that the growth 
of external asaeats represented sacrifice of domestic consumption by the people of 
India, was exaggerated. He considered these sterling balances to be largely the 
result of India's industrial development which had taken place owing to the war. 
Replying to criticism levelled against tho utilization of India's sterling assets, Mr. 
Jones pointed out that it was baseless to regard the discharging of pensionary 
and other liabilities with suspicion. The whole arrangement was nothing more than 
tho extension of tho repatriation policy. Moreover, it was not proper to remain ■ 
indebted on the one side and accumulate credits on the other. With regard to the 
constitution of a Reconstruction Fund, tho Finance Secretary pointed out that tha 
proisosal was still in its early stages. Ho thought India would welcome this, 
because it would ensure a systematic ttnd orderly (low of lier capital needs in the 
post-war period, a period of acute scarcity the world over, in which, if the needs 
of the countries were not met in a systematized manner, there wog a dangor of 
the repetition of tho conditions of trade prevailing after llm fast wortd war. Ho 
revealed that the proposal for a Reconstruction Fund had been referred to the 
Reconstruction Committee, on which are represented tho Central Government, the 
Imperial Conneil of Agricultural Researeh, the Hoard of .Scientific arid industrial 
Research, the Provincial Govern men ts, Indian States and prominent public and 
businessmen of the country, 

Mr. Dalai agreed to the alterations, and the Council passed the resolution 
which rend ; “This Council recoin mends to the Governor-Genera!-in-Council that 
such measure* as are possible should ho taken in regard to the situation created 
by the accumulations of sterling resources in tho UK and expansion in the 
volume of currency.” 

Ratiosino of Paper 


Mr. Homain Imam, by another resolution, recommended that paper be rationed 
to nil consumers, including the Central and Provincial Govern moots, and that a 
small committee of Government officials and representatives of parties in the 
Gentrnl Legislature be formed to devise methods of economy, especially by controling 
advertisements, size and copies of news-papers, exports. Central anil Provincial 
Government publications, rules of procedure, the kind and quantity of paper 
s manufactured by paper mills, and tho Defence Jleimrtment’s consumption, file. 
' Imam said that ho wanted immediately an all-embracing action so that the situation 
creaied_ by the black market might be eased. Referring to newspapers, he 
complained that as much as 50°/« of space was being taken up by advertisements, 
particularly of goods not available in the count, y and of the National War Front. 
He also wanted total Bioppage of export of paper from India. He urged standardi¬ 
zation of certain qualities of paper to Intensify production. By quoting Budget 
figures, he deduced that tho Government were acquiring paper in excess of their demand 
and were, therefore, hoarding paper. In this view, rationing was the only remedy 
to meet the situation. Mr. //, C. Prior, Labour Becretary. explained the sfeps the 
Government had taken to economize paper consumption, Ho said that the original 
demand of the civil departments had (seen reduced by 13,000 tons in tbe period Oct. 
ton i*° “a,, * n< * publication of forme alone had given them a saving of 

. iS*' »• 0 UoV' re ment had appointed a committee to examine tho question 
el pubtication of report* and effect economies. Economics in consumption of the 
I)elecco Department were also being rigorously pursued. 
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Mr. Imam withdrew hi* resolution end the Council adjourned. 

Official & Non-Official Bills 

llth. MARCH:—The Council ol State pegged today 8 Bill*—7 official and 1 
non-official. Tbo official Bill* were adopted aa pfused by the Assembly, while the 
non-official Bill, namely, the Delhi Muslim Wakfe Bill, was slightly amended. 
It* passage wo a greeted with applause by Muslim league members. 

The House generally welcomed the official Bill to amend the Indian Railway* 
Act, 1800, which renders railways liable to pay compensation in all train accident* 
whether doe to negligence or not but limits the liability to a maximum of Re. 
10,000 for any individual passenger. 

The other 7 Bills adopted were the Bills to amend the IPC, the Currency 
Ordinance, the Motor Vehicles Act, the Government Savings Bank Act, the Post 
Office Cash Certificates Act, the Aligarh Muslim University Act, the OPO and 
the Coffee Market Expansion Act. The Council then adjourned. 

Indian Finance Bill Introduced 

10th. MARCH :—Tho Council of State held a 9-minute sitting ihia evening when 
the Secretary laid on the table the ImHan Finance Hilt, the Tobacco Excise Bill and 
the Vegetable Product Excise Bill, as passed by the Assembly on Thursday and 
Saturday, The Council then adjourned till Mar. 24. 

Communal Ratio in Govt. Services 

14th. MARCH The Council today rejected witbont a division Mr. Hossain 
Imam's resolution recommending to the Governor-General in Council to direct all 
departments of the Government of India and their attached and subordinate offices 
to submit annual returns showing the communal proportion of person* appointed 
each year, both in liiorc deparimcnts to which the Government’* communal ratio 
order applied and in those to which it did not apply, and to place tba returns in 
the library of tlie Legislature. Mr. Imam said that the Government's resolution of 1934 
regarding communal representation in the services was honoured more in the breach 
than in observance. When questions bad been SBkcd on the suhject the Government 
had given '‘evasive” and "stereotyped” answers, as if they wanted to hide the wrongs 
committed, bit. F. Conran-Smith, criticizing the resolution, as worded, said that the 
Government could not accept it. Had it referred only to those posls and appoint¬ 
ments to which the resolution for communal representation applied. Government 
would have no objection in accepting it. He cbuld not understand what justification 
there was in devoting time, money, labour, paper and printing on returns for postB 
and appointments to which the communal ratio order did not at ail apply. He 
repudiated the suggestion that by giving "stereotyped” answers the Government 
were concealing something. He said the Government would gladly give all the 
information asked lor if there had been no demands on time and labour owing to 
the war. Mr- Conran-Sroith assured the House that Government were seeing to it 
that their order on communal representation was duly observed. He also pointed 
to the Government's instructions in the matter of promotions, which were issued in 
Sept last. The resolution was rejected without a division.. 

Laws for Relief to Agriculturists 

Sardar Nihal Singh moved his resolution recommending the introduction of 
legislation at an early date to effect noformity of laws in the varionB provinces of 
the country to prevent alienation of agricultural lands, relief of indebted agricul¬ 
turists by advance of loana without interest; and enforcement of the law of Dandi- 
pat in respect of all debta advanced to agriculturists. Sir Jogendra Singh said that 
the matter was primarily the concern of the provinces. The resolution was with¬ 
drawn. 

The Council also passed the Reciprocity Bill as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Condition of Assam Tea-Garden Workers 

Mr. P. H. Sapru moved his resolution urging the appointment of a mixed 
committee of officials and non-officials, nidi adequate representation of labour 
therein, to investigate the conditions of work and living, rates of wages and melhoda 
of recruitment, ol worker* in tbe Assam tea gardens. The Leader of the House, 
Sir Mohd. Utman having agreed to allot another day for the further discussion of 
this resolution and Pt Bunzru's resolution recommending that members of the 
Legislature should be treated as visitors to jails and camps where security prisoners 
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are detained, further discussion w*» thereupon postponed end the House 
adjourned, 

Indian Finance Bill Debate 

28th. MARCH :—The Indian Finance Bill, as passed by the Lower House, came 
up for consideration tn the Council today. Support to the idea of forming a united 
national opposition in and outside the legislature. In order to force the bands of 
the Government to concede power to India wan given by Pt. H. N, Kunzru, who 
spoke for 1J hours. Quoting pronouncements by Mr. Churchill and other spokes¬ 
men of the British Government, Pt Kuur.ru satd : “The indications arc that they 
hold out no promise of the establishment of a free government in this country 
either now or in any measurable time," Stressing the need for constitutional 
advance and the solution of the political deadlock in the country, he said that 
Britain had “accused ua of taking advantage of her difficulties, but the boot was on 
the other leg." In his opinion, India could more legitimately accuse Britain of 
hardening her attitude towards this country and strengthening her resolve not to 
part with power owing to an improvement In her military situation. He commented 
on the Viceroy’s reference to the Federal part of the Government of India Act of 
1935 in bis Calcutta speech of December last and asked if the Viceroy had shown any 
keenness Ot'desire to be constructive since then. Had o Federal Government been 
established at the Centre, India’s position would have been much stronger.” Ho 
criticized the publication of tbe "Congress Responsibility” pamphlet, which, according 
to him, hardly contained any matter of which the pubhc was not already aware. 
He asked what was the good of publishing it when it did not contain anything new 
and if all that was valuable was too confidential to be published. If the object had 
been to impress U.S. public opinion the Government had even failed in that, as 
borne out by Mir Mohd. Znfrutin’s Press interview. Pt Kunzru maintained that 
Government bad indulged in exaggeration and tried to pile tip charges against Mr. 
Qandbi who was summed up as pro-Japanese. Pt Kunzru expressed diRHatisfaction 
with the result of the Araknn campaign. Glnd at the expansion of the Indian Air 
Force, which was in tbe handB of Indians from top to bottom, Pt Kunzru said its 
size was still small. After referring to the paucity of Indian Staff Officers at GHQ. 
and tbe large number of European officers attached to certain units, he replied to 
tbe Government's assertion that “sufficient number of candidates with the requisite 
qualifications were not applying for emergency commissions,” by saying that the 
political situation in tbe country was to eomo extent responsible for ltoldiug back 
qualified young men from training as military oilicers. 

Earlier in his speech, Pt Kunzru dealt with the expansion of currency, and the 
utilization of India’s sterling balances. He BBked Government to take over the "6 
remaining railways under companies, and to acquire port trusts, improvement trusts 
sod other European-owned public utility concerns with these sterling balances and 
also nationalize the oil and coal industries in India. 

26tb. MARCH 5—Mr. Koosain Imam, who opposed the bill to-day, claimed that the 
Government bad failed to popularize tbe Central Executive, Concluding bis over¬ 
night speech, he detailed a 5-point charge sheet against the Government: First, 
he said, the Government had not reached a decision oti capitation charges, 
though tbe question had been pending since 11)39; 2nd. tbo ap|w>r- 
tionment of capital defence expenditure was .one-sided without any sanction 
from HMG: 3rd., the Government had misconceived the idea of financial settlement 
under which Britain was trying to foist the maximum financiai burden on India*. 
4tb. f the manner in which India's resources were being handed over to Britain did 
not do credit to tbe India Government; and 5th., he objected to the way the Govern¬ 
ment were treating the Central Assembly in regard to adjournment motions.-Mr. P. N. 
Bapru said that the winning of freedom was the paramount problem before them, 
sud although be would deeply regret a partition of India, he held that questions like 
tbe geographical unity of Indie which in itself was a creation of a foreign power, 
were of secondary importance. Ho also claimed that the apportioning of responsibility 
for the August disturbances was of minor importance. The more important question 
was the transference of power to Indians. 

An appeal to the country to unite in the demand for Federation was made by 
Sir Jogendra Singh, Member, Education, Health and Lands. He said that the presence 
of Indians in the Viceroy's Executive Council wbs a harbinger of coining events, 
when India* Government would be completely in the hands of Indians. At present 
England and India were partners in the great cause of world peace, and that part¬ 
nership guaranteed peace and symbolized independence. The unity symbolized in 
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India’s Army, the War Effort and the National War Front provided the foundation 
of Federation, which must como to serve now and for the future pence. After 
referring to the perils that threatened India and the need for making a united effort 
to avert those perils, he said: “Let an appeal go out from all India that Fede¬ 
ration should lie brought into action and let us build from stage to stage that 
Federation till vre get independence, which ia what India desires. He considered 
that that independence would create a sense of inler-dependence and perhaps draw 
close India aud England together, and it might bring other countries also to the 
great fold of world pence and world order, guaranteeing security and progress. 

Rai Bahadur 8. K. Bat urged the Government to take energetic steps to im¬ 
prove the food situation in the country. He also asked for relief to labour in the 
interest of the successful prosecution of tiro war. 

Mr, AT. Padshah said that India, while having no grouse shoot Its present 
Defence expenditure, wanted to be spared from being over-burdened and he there¬ 
fore supported the demand that a ceiling be fixed for it. He protested against the 
position of Muslims in the Services and said that there had been hardly any improve¬ 
ment in their position, in spile of the Home Department resolution on com- 
tsunnl representation aud the periodical promises made by the Government io' the : 
Legislature. 

Mr. V. V. Kaiikar maintained that Britain, whose agent the Government of 
India was, had failed in its duty to give attention to the establishment of major 
war industries in India. If the Government had taken proper care of that, he said, 
there would have been no need to place orders abroad for new types of aeroplanes, 
heavy machinery, etc. "There is no use finding fault with the British Government 
for not resolving the political deadlock. The solution is in the hands of the people,'* 
declared Sic Mohd, Usman, Leader of the House. "When there is no agreement 
between ail the important communities and interests, the transfer of power into the 
hands of a very anti-British and pro-Japanese party will land the country in utter 
confusion and chaos." Was this the time, he asked, to try this experiment when 
the whole country was engaged in a life and desth struggle ? He Baid that six 
months after the rebellion of August last when Mr. Gandhi saw that there was 
no chance of Congress capturing the Government of this country, and did not like 
the Allied victories, he begat) his fast with the object of coercing the Government 
to come to terms with him. When the Government of India stood firm and refused 
to yield, Mr. Gandhi recovered from hiB fast. Sir Mohd. maintained 
that some political lenders who believed in the Gaudhian policy of 
“quit India” and indirectly carried on his work, made statements and 
speeches which would not only go against the war effort of this country 
but would also directly help tho enemy. The censorship was thoroughly justified. 
Borne'of the membera opposite, went on Sir Mohd., had great faith in the demo¬ 
cratic form of Government. They found fault with the present Government of 
India for cot being representative—as if India had enjoyed before the advent of 
the British in this country a democratic and representative form of Government. 
Recently we had witnessed the fate of democracy in thia country. JThe moment 
the Congress Governments resigned in the provinces, it was an occasion of great 
festivity throughout the whole country, ending in tbs celcbrnlion of ‘•Deliverance 
Day.” Parliamentary democracy was not an indigenous institution. It had bees 
imported from England to 1 ndia and, in hiB opinion, had been a thorough failure in 
some of the provinces on account of the attitude of the Congress. The Leader of 
the House continued: "it is to be regretted that the Opposition is now getting 
into the habit of constantly abusing and attacking the British Government. It 
does no good to anybody. Me. Amery has rightly said that tho British people 
need not. be ashamed of the great services they have rendered to this country. 
To mention some of them, they have introduced into ibis country the British 
system of education, the British system of justice and British parliamentary insti¬ 
tutions and maintained law and order in this country. The majority of the people 
of this country realize and recognize the great work accomplished by Britain in 
-India and are very grateful to them.'* About the criticism that tho Muslims aud 
the minorities were not properly represented io the Services, he gave the assurance 
that no a> ministrative department could ignore their claims to a proper share in 
the administration of the country. 

During the 3rd reading of the Bill there were heated exchanges between 
Sir Mohammed Usman and members of the Opposition led by Pi Kunzru, 
Mr. Sapru and Mr. Kaiikar who entered vehement protests against Sir Mohammed’s 
observations on the failure of democracy in India, Ft Kunzru said that Sir 
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Mohammed bad made il appear that the British Government were opposed to the 
establishment of democracy in Indta. He wanted to know whether that was the 
considered view o( tbo Indio Government and whether they recorded ail criticism 
sa incitement to violnneo. He added that ludinnizaiion of Lhe Council w»» a 
“ 001110 ." Mr. Kalikar nssertt-d Hint if Sir Mohnmmed was roupniinihle to the 
House be would not lievo made those observations. The fault lay with the Bystem. 
Mr. Sapru said that the statement mude by Sir Mohammed would have to bo 
repudiated by Mr. Churchill and Sir. Amcry. Sir. hossain Imam said that 
Muslima did not believe in the western form of democracy and he therefore did 
not find fault with 8ir Mohammed. He blamed the fcnpru Conference for the 
Council expansion. Sir Mohammed reiterated that democracy had failed in India 
because Muslims would have nothing to do with it. it wee not bis fault if it 
were not palatable to some members. 

With regard to martial law In Sind, the Demr.y-C-in-C, Gen Sir Alan 
fiartlty, said that it would be withdrawn as soon as the Hur metises was elimi¬ 
nated completely and tho local police was strengthened adequately for the purpose 
of maintaining order. Ho related the circumstances in which martial law was 
declared at tho request of tho Bind Government and tho difficulties the troops and 
the police bad to contend against. Ho said : "intensive operations by military and 
police over the ten months have done a great deal to break the Hur rebellion, 
arrest Hur leaders, destroy Range of criminals and restore public confidence. On 
account of tho difficulties of terrain and the largo areas involved, it was found 
necessary to employ aircraft to assist tho troops and police In the location of gangs, 
patrolling of communications and protection of isolated localities against sabotage. 
Allegations that aircraft bavo used explosive bombs are quite untrue and bad 
already been denied." Gen Hartley said that I’ir Pngaro had a fair trial in the 
military court, The Government bail engaged at its own expense a well-known and 
leading advocate of Hyderabad to defend the Pir. Every facility was given to him 
to cite witnesses for the defence mid the trial was a lcngihy one, lasting 26 days, 
Gen Hartley countered Pt Kuuzru's remark that "the Army was the chief agency 
which fostered racial feeling,” by saving that It was tbo chief agency which fostered 
racial fellowship, There wub hardly a race or caste or creed in the whole of this 
sub-continent which hnd not some representatives in the present day Indian Army. 
He said S "This best body of human beings, of different creeds, east™ and races live 
togother, work together and do their duties together in perfeat amity. I should have 
thought, and I believe, that most mombeis of tide House will agree with me that 
the Indian Army is an example for the whole of India, as a symbol of Indian 
unity.” Replying to the allegation that racial discrimination was one of the 
reason why suitable Indian candidate* wore not coming forward for emergency 
commissions. Gen Hartley said that if tho reference was to differences In pay, ha 
would only remark that the pay of the ICO in India waa exactly the same as tho 
pay of the British Service Oiiicer in England ; in fact, It was somo what higher in 
the earlier stages. He hoped this would bo regarded ns a fair bams for fixing 
remuneration. "We always set our face,” ho declared,-"-against wbnt may be cons- 
truted ns discrimination in general treatment.” In order to assist soldiers after 
the war to adjust themselves to civil life, he said, in addition to deferred pay, the 
Government credited amounts equivalent to deferred pay to s reconstruction fund, 
to he devoted for schemes for the permanent welfare of the soldiers, Tbere were 
also other enviug schemes which wero nearing finality and about which announce¬ 
ment would be shortly made, iteferring to uirfiolds, ho said they had been 
sited with a view to the must efficient prosecution of the war, both for the defence 
ol India and also for operations against enemy-occupigd territory. It would not be 
right to allow considerations as to the peacetime utilization of such airfields to 
detrset from operational efficiency : but, subject to paramount operational needs, a 
considerable number of airfields had in fact beeu so sited as to make them extremely 
useful for communication in peace-time. 

The Commerce Bccretary, Mr, N. R. Pillai announced that the Government 
bad decided to publish the report of the “fact finding committee” relating to tho 
bandloom industry. They hud also under consideration o scheme for the proper 
control and distribution of yarn. Referring to industrial development since the 
war, Mr, Pillai said that their policy had been to scrutinize every item of import 
and to see whether import couid not bo substituted by local production, with 
regard to availability of row materials, economio production and possibilities of 
post-war survival. Among non-ieiiotis metals a notable example ot development 
was the production oi aluminium. There had been substantial development in the 
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field of chemicals mid many articles tv Inch were hitherto imported were now being 
produced Id India, 'l'beir cost of production showed that they would be oble to 
face post-war competition. Mr, Pillai particularly mentioned enlety razors, the 
production of which had been developed at n number of centres and was sufficient 
to meet the vast requirements of the Defence Services and which would in peace¬ 
time go a ions way towards meeting civilian demand. Referring to post-war plans 
he said that sis sub-commiilcee of the Reconstruction Committee had recently been 
set up to deal with tho different aspects of the problem. 

Referring to criticism re Inline to grants for Provincial Police. Mr. C. E. Janet , 
Finance Secretary said that the principle was approved by the Standing Finance 
Committee! a* early as September 19110. The dangers from external aggression and 
Internal commotion were so real and grave then that the India Government had 
advised the provinces to proceed with the scheme regardless of expense and that 
tlisy would share ill tho cost of the additional security measures. As for Mr. 
liossain Imam's suggestion that tho Reserve Bnnk should not buy sterling at rates 
in excess of the official rate, Mr. Jones said that in the opinion of the Government, 
Operations of the Central Bank should not ba carried on primarily with a vif w to,, 

K to tit. Ab for depreciation allowance, lie said that the Government's schedule had 
ten framed after a conference with the interests concerned. There had been no 
complaints until EPT was introduced. The Government would strenuously resist 
ail attempts to Bccura a higher depreciation allowance, because they were convinced 
that depreciation of plant and machinery had no relation to working of shifts. If, 
however, in individual eases it was proved to the satisfaction of the Government 
that the basio rate was inadequate, the Government would give their favourable 
consideration to these esses. Referring to the shortage of small coins, he gave 
figures to show how the output had increased in recent months. Mints were working 
24 hours at considerable risk to plant and machinery. A 3rd mint wbb expected 
to commence work by June. Ho also expected active public co-operation to 
safeguard the poor man’s interest. Mr. Jones regretted that it was not in the 
interests of India to give details of Silver sales. The Silver market was an ex¬ 
tremely sensitive and speculative market, which reacted on other markets and any 
disclosure of Silver transactions was bound to have serious rejiercumiona all rouDd. 

Dealing with currency expansion and inflation, the Finance Secretary said 
that the operation of two factors, speculation and fear of invasion, was bound to 
result In a general riso in prices. He claimed that the present expansion of currency 
did not justify the estcut of the rise in prices. In recent months people in increas¬ 
ing numbers were writing and speaking on this problem and were using phrases 
such bb "inflation” which creutea wind might be called an "inflation psychology,” 
This was having a eerious effect on tho ignorant masses. The Government were 
fully aware of the potential dangers of such a situation, and would not hesitate to 
lake effective slops to deal with it. They were determined to use all the resources 
at tbeir command and he imped that the Council would lend its full support to 
any anti-inflation measure the Government might bring in the future. War 
saving was the crux of the problem, declared Mr. Jones. The obvious way was to 
mobilize the resources of the country and return money to the Government in the 
form of loans. Those who generally cited the UK and the USA should know 
that war earing was the only method by whieh prices were being kept in cheek 
there. The existence of external assets would provide for resumption of the import 
trade and automatic contraction of currency. Increase in currency was therefore 
oniy a temporary phase. Sir. Jones asserted that sterling would not depreciate 
after the war «b was feared by some persons. Ab for "joint war measures.*’ he 
said that the term was used by the Finance Member two years ago. He. however, 
claimed that the result of the financial settlement was all to India’B good. India 
for instance would be able to show that she bad paid off her foreign debt and bad 
created a sufficient reserve to rehabilitate her industries after the war. The public 
debt of India bad increased to a moderate extent. India would be able to show 
considerable progress in industrial expansion and would have trained personnel to 
man her industries, . . 

The Tobacco Excise Bill 

29th, MARCH :—The Council of State today adopted without a division the 
Tobacco Excise Bill and the Vegetable Product Excise Bill as passed by the Legi¬ 
slative Assembly. The Opposition challenged a division on the motion for consi¬ 
deration of tho Tobacco Bill but was defeated by 21 votes to 11. 

Opposition criticism against the Tobacco Bill was that it imposed not only an 
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Additional burden on the poor consumer but excessive responsibilities on growers. 
They also expressed the apprehension that cultivation of tobacco might be given up 
altogether by a largo number of growers, who would not like to sow a crop which 
would involve them in risks and troubles. The fear was also expressed by Pandit 
If. if, Kumru that a premium would be placed on tiro cultivation of tobacco by 
capitalists on am all cultivators. He also questioned the validity of the Dill as 
agriculture seemed to Mm a matter entirely under the control of the Provinces, 

Reiterating why his party were opposed to the bill, Mr. Hosaain Imam, 
Leader of the Mtiaii ml League Party said that they were not going to support any 
taxation measure because the Government bad not given them n share in the 
government of the country. He referred to Mr. Fnxiui Huq'a resignation and said 
pointers were coining up daily and proof multiplied to show the popularity of 
the League and the unanimity with which it was representing tho cause of Muslims. 

Mr. Shavax A. Lai, Deputy Secretary, Legislative Department, referring to 
the constitutions! validity of the Bill, quoted an authority on the Canadian Consti¬ 
tution which was similar to Use Indian Constitution to prove that any measure 
which impinged on the Provincial sphere was to the extent of ensuring the success 
of an essential Federal measure, “intra vires” of the Federal authority. He said 
the provisions of tho Bill had been brought .to tbo notice of tbe Provincial 
Governments and none of them bad questioned any of tbe provisions. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Harry Qrttenfield, Director of Central Excises 
explained the whole system of licencing and returns and said the Government was 
anxious to.get tho growers on their side. Ho assured the House that the rules 
would be worked tightly for the cultivators and that they should look forward to 
reaping tbe benefit of the scheme for the improvement of tobacco cultivation as 
early as possible. The Houbs then adjourned. 

Indian Tea Control Amend. Bill 

30Ui. MARCHTbe Council of State this morning adopted tho official Bill to 
amend further tho Indian Tea Control Act ns passed by tho Assembly. 

Assam Tea Labour 

Hie House then resumed discussion on Mr. P, N, Sapru's resolution 
recommending the appointment of a committee to investigate the conditions of 
work and living, rates of wages, and methods of recruitment of workers in Assam 
tea gardens. The resolution wss rejected without a division. Mr. H. V, Prior, 
Secretary, Labour Department, expressed sympathy with tbo resolution and declared 
that the Government of India considered that on enquiry of the kind suggested was 
necessary not only to investigate conditions of Labour on ten gardens in Assam, 
hue also on other plantation areas in India but the inquiry could only be taken up 
when the time was opportune. The reason why tbe Govern ment wore not able to 
accept the resolution at the present time was that the time was inopportune for 
conducting such an inquiry when the war and defence were uppermost in the minds 
of everybody in E. India. Moreover, in the interests of labour itself, an inquiry in 
tho present abnormal timeB was not suitable to got a fair picture of the real 
conditions of tho responsibility of bolding an inquiry at the earliest opportune time. 

Visit to Security Prisoners 

Pandit H, N, Kunzru moved a resolution, recommending to the Governor- 
General in Council to suggest to Provincial Governments that members of the 
Central Legislature should be treated as visitors to jaiis mid camps in their consti¬ 
tuencies where security prisoners were detained and allowed to perform tbe same 
functions for such prisoners as non-official visisors did for ordinary prisoners. The 
resolution was withdrawn after the Homo Secretary, Mr. h’. Conran Smith had 
explained the Government's viewpoint. The Home Secretary claimed that there was 
no difference of opinion between tho Government and tbe Pandit os far as the 
question of non-official visitors visiting detenus including Congress security 
prisoners was concerned, Tbe difference, however, lay In the personnel of non-ofKdttl 
visitors. The Government maintained that the members of the Central Legislature 
bad no special qualification for that type of work except if the object of the 
resolution was to discuss policies with Congress detenus. Thin, however, was not 
permitted under the rules governing non-official visitors. Furthermore, in some 
Provinces members of Provincial Legislatures were already appointed ex-oflieio 
non-official visitors to jails, mid tbe Government saw no reason to superimpose on 
them or supplement them by members of the Central Legislature, If, however, the 
Object of appointing members of the Central Legislature as non-official visitors to 
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jail* was to amend or modify the jail rules, even then the Central Legislature was 
not the proper place to achieve that object, jail rules being entirely a Provincial 
subject. He disclosed that in the Chief Commissioners' Provinces non-official visitors 
were permitted to visit detenus including Congress security prisoners and tbe 
Government were prepared to advise tbe Provincial Governments to do the same. 
The Government agreed that there should lie non-official visitors for security 
prisoners. The Council at this stage adjourned till April 1. 

Hindu Succession Bell 

tit. APRIL 'The Council of State to-day concurred in the resolution passed 
in the Legislative Assembly recommending that the Bill to amend and modify 
tbe Hindu law relating to intestate succession be committed to a joint committee 
of the Central Legislature. The Council elected the following to serve on the 
committee. Pandit H. N. Ktinzru, Mr. P. N. Sapru, Rai Bahadur Sri Xtrayan 
Mubtn, Mr. V. V. Kslikar, Mr. Sunbil Kumar Roy Chaudhuri, Sir A. P. Patro, 
Sardnr Bahadur Sirdar Subba Singh, Mr. Hussain Imam and Mr. Shaves A. Lai. 

Recommending to the House hi* motion for reference of the Bill to a select 
committee Sir. Shavax A, Lai, Deputy Secretary, legislative Department, said if 
complete uuanimity in a romnntuiiy was to be a condition for bringing forward 
a reformatory legislation it was tantamount to total prohibition of that legislation. 
Pandit II, N. Kunzru said that bare justice required that the status of a daughter 
should be raised and tlint she should have both in bet father’s and father-in-law's 
house greater independence than at present. He considered it his duty to support 
the principles underlying the Bill. He refuted the charge of haste brought against 
tbe Government and the Rao Committee and said the latter’s recommendation for 
the codification of Hindu law in successive stages was amply supported by Hindus. 
The Bill bud therefore been drsfled in deference to eminent Hindu opinion in" tbe 
country. He appreciated “the statesmanlike altitude of the Law Member," who 
had given several assurances to the opponents of tbe Bill. He did not think tbe 
Government could have taken a more reasonable view than that. Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Law Member, replying remarked that much that he had to say had been 
said by Pandit Knozru. He was not at all going to apologize for the legislation j 
on tbe other hand, he considered it a privilege that he brought forward a legisla¬ 
tion which was bound to improve tbe status of this country both internally and 
internationally. He related the circumstances since 1937 under which the Govern¬ 
ment undertook to bring forward this legislation, not of their own volition but 
faced with a barrage of private Bills on the subject of improving tbe position of s 
daughter. On the question of the removal of sex disqualification he would have 
no compromise. He challenged the critics to show him any ''srnt’’ proving that 
women could not hold property. If tltey could, he would instantly withdraw the 
Bill. He said by passing this legislation they would have met both the internal 
and external charges levelled against Indians with regard to the treatment of 
Hindu women and their right*. When tho President put tbe motion to tbe vote, 
no oue opposed it. Tbe House adjourned till the 3rd. April. 

Military Prisons Bill 


3rd. APRIL :—The Council of State adopted to-4ay the Military Prisons Bill, the 
Trade Marks Bill and tbe Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) Application Act (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill. aB passed by the Central Assembly. _ _ 

During consideration of the Military Prisons Bill, Pandit B. N. Kunzru 

asked whether the military authorities were thinking of making rules for the 
appointment of non-otfieial visitors to military prisons.^ In several provinces, 
even at tbe present time, non-officials had been appointed as visitors to civil 
jails. If military prisons were established and people who had formerly been 

confined in civil prison* were to be confined in these military prisons, it was 

desirable that there should be some means by which their grievances could be 
ascertained in tbe same way as those of tbe civil prisoners.^ 

The Deputy C-in-C. General Sir Alan Hartley, replying, said that as far as he 
was aware, no such suggestion bad ever been made. As regards British military 
prisons in this country, there were military visitors who were responsible for 
visiting these prisons ana hearing complaints and seeing that the prisoners wera 
properly treated ; and similarly Indian prisoner* would have military and or air 
force oifieers as visitors. . . ... . * 

The Council at this stage concluded its Budget Session and adjourned wna at*. 
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Rahman, m.la, 

140. Principal 8. 0. Cbatterji, m.la, 

141. Piara Lall Kurebl Talib, Ebq.. 

mx.a. 



Proceedings ofthe Assembly. 

Budget Session—New Delhi—10th. February to 2nd. April 1943 

Shortage Op Simla Coins 

The Central Legislative Assembly .commenced Its Budget Session at New Delhi 
on the ICtb, February 1943. The news of Sir. Gandhi's last became known just 
about (he time the House was assembling and members received it with grave, Bnd 
for the most part, eitent concern. Mr. William Phillips, President Roosevelt's 
representative was in the Distinguished Visitors' Gallery. 

The House discussed Mr. Baijnath Bajoria's adjournment motion on the 
"failure of the Government of India to cone with the serious situation created by 
the shortage of small coins.” Members of tbe Muslim League and Nationalist 
parties voted for the motion which was rejected by 32 votes to 126 . 51 r. Bajaria, in 
his speech, asked for a categorical answer to the question whether Government 
minted small coins for Australia, He asked for rigorous punishment for boarding 
but not of people who kept small quantities of coins. 

In his reply to the debate, the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Batsman stated 
that the existing 2 minis, ono in Bombay and another in Calcutta wero working 24 
hours a day, turning out small coins at the rale of 125,000,000 pieces a mouth and 
it was hoped that when the 3rd mint was put up tbo output would be increased by 
80,000,000 pieces a month. Government had ample stock of metal and would go 
on turning small coins out ns long m tbe demand was there. On the preventive 
side, he mentioned the recent Ordinances designed to facilitate detection of hoard¬ 
ing and punishment of hoarders. Referring to the complaint of minting coins for 
other countries, Sir Jeremy said that tbo minting of small coins was a lucrative 
operation and foreign orders for minting wero accepted nt a time when it wns not 
expected that conditions would become so acute in Indio. In ony case, foreign 
orders absorbed less than 1% of our capacity, and Government had slowed them 
down to tbe minimum. 

pAFHii Control Order 

Utb. FEBRUARY:—The Assembly to-day pnnscd by 32 voles to 23, Mr. 
Baijnath Bajoria’s adjournment motion to censure Government on their Paper 
Control Order. The ..Nationalist Parly, the Muslim League and the Europeans voted 
for the motion. Mr. Bojorin, initiating the debate, drew attention to the great 
hardship caused by the order requisitioning 90 per cent of pnper manufactured in 
India, Mr. Bajoria explained that pre war Indian production of paper amounted to 
90,000 tons annually and the civil consumption then was 199,000 tons annually. 
This consumption bad been reduced to 10 t«r cent, which would amount to about 
19,000 a yeor. 'ibis worked out to about 4,8 per cent of pre-war consumption. The 
Government consumption, on the other hand, had increased by 432 per cent since 
the war began. He admitted that the Government imd cut down their demand by 
10 per cent, but there was still considerable room for economics. Sir Ftderick 
James characterised the Government of India a "Paper Government" and asserted 
it had not yet begun to exercise any economies in paper consumption. He referred 
to the ‘‘waHtago’’ in the P. W. D., the Information Department, particularly in its 
publication, Indian Information and tbe Government generally in the publication 
of the Gazette of India and tbe Legislative Assembly Department, Bir Frederick 
suggested that on the British mode! the Government ?of Jiidia should appoint a 
Paper Economy Committee of non-officials to assist the Government in the paper 
economy campaign and that the Paper Control Order should be rigidly enforced. 

The Labour Member, Dr. Ambedkar, replying to tbe debate,- explained that 
the Paper Control Order was merely a freezing und not a requisitioning order. 
The order was served on the mills and not on the stockisls. The implication of these 
two factors was that the Paper Controller could oilow the mills to sell more than 
10 per cent to the public and the public itself could huy its supplies from stockists 
and boarders of pn|>er. Explaining the immediate causes for passing the order, 
Dr, Ambedkar said that in the first six months, April to September, Government 
demand for paper amounted to 34,000 ton*. It was found that tbe mills hod 
already deliver!d 1C,U.0 tons. The Government had contracted for 25,400 tons of 
paper from the mill#. The Government, therefore, were left with 9,000 tons to 
carry on for six mom he. T hey therefore revised their estimates end unified their 
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methods of requisitioning paper. The position at the end of October was that 
the Government demand amounted to 41,600 tons, while the mills could produce 
47,575 tons. In other words, the Government demand amounted to 87 per cent of 
the mills’ production lor sis months. This was why the 00 per cent freezing order 
was issued by the Government. The Labour Member explained the mcnsnres the 
Government bad adopted to increase production of paper. Firstly, they appointed 
Mr. Bhargavs ns Paper Production Commissioner. Secondly, they cut out non- 
essential iuxuary varieties and restricted Government requirements to only a few 
easily manufactured standard qualities. Thirdly the Government had settled the 
qualities that would keep each mill's production at the maximum. By these methods 
the Government anticipated an increase of 12.0UQ tons in the paper production in 
India. The Government had also taken steps to economise paper by arbitrarily 
catting down quotas for departments and had effected a saving of 11.MX) tons. He 
slated Uml by these methods the Government hoped to be able to make available 
to the public about 33 per cent of its normal paper consumption. He did not 
deny that there was room for further economy and be promised to bring |0 the 
notice of the departments concerned the suggestions made during the debate, Mr. 
Bajortu was not satisfied with the Government's reply. The motion was pressed 
to a division and passed by 32 votes against 28 voicb. 

Whipping Of Btddektb Ik Sind 

12lh. FEBRUARY t—"Whipping is one of the forms of punishment approved 
under Martial Law Regulations and the Government see no reason to interfere 
with the discretion of Martial Lnw tribunals in this matter,” said Mr. G, M. 
Trivedi, War Secretary in reply to Mr. Navalrai in the Central Assembly to-day. 
Statistics were Dot available, he added, to show what pro|>oruon ol the youths 
whipped or caned in bind were actual students, but the majority were of the 
student age. There was no case of fainting during the infliction of eitiier whipping 
or cauing. 

Sales of Silver 

The Finance Member reiterated in reply to Mr. Navalrai that no sales of silver 
had been made to His Majesty’s Government- since the beginning of the war 
at rates lower than the American acquisition rate (or imported silver and that 
since the rise in that rate on August 31 last. His Majesty’s Government had not 
approached the Government of India for any further sales to them. 

Defence of india Rules 

Arising from Sir Feroz Khan Noon's answers to Mr. Navnlrai’s question on 
the working of the Defence of india Rules, Mr, Bajoria asked: Are the Govern¬ 
ment aware that the Defence of India Rulea have superseded the Penal Code and 
the Criminal Procedure Code 7 

Pandit L. K. Maitra followed with Uie query : Are they aware that even for 
restitution of conjugal rights, the Defence of India Rules have Lean used I 
(Loud laughter). 

Pice Pieces 

The Finance Member, in reply lo Mr. Navalrai, corrected a misunderstanding 
which, be said, had arisen in relation to the piers reports of an observation made 
by him in the course of the debate on small coins, “It is not correct," Sir Jeremy 
Katsman said, “that Government are withdrawing the old bronze pice piecea 
and melting them down either for new coinage or for any other purpose. Such 
bronze coin as is returned and is serviceable is put back at once into circulation 
and it is contemplated that tbe two types of pice will remain in circulation 
together." 

The present output of pice coins was ten million pieces a month, said tha 
Finance Member, replying to Mr. Neogy. This, be added, would be augmented 
when the positiuu in regard to small coin ol higher denominations bad been res¬ 
tored. In addition, 30 million two-pice pieces were being minted every month. 
The Reserve Bank suggested that tbe example set by the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Co. and followed by the Calcutta Tramways by issuing coupons 
as substitute for oue pice coiua might be copied by other companies and firms. 

Q. Is it the policy of the Government to encourage an extension of this 
practice ? 

A. Until tbe position ran be restored, such expedients will be unavoidable. 

In reply to-supplemeotaries, the Flusnce Member added that though coupons 
of this kind were not legal tender, there was no reason why,'in the abnormal 
situation, commonsense local arrangements should not be made. 
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Minting of Coins for Other Countries 

The Finance Member reiterated that, in accordance with the Government's 
policy of utilising to. the full their available resource# to further the cause of 
the Allied Ns!inns, certain foreign order* were in the just undertaken from time 
to time mainly for Middle Fast. Some of these order# included coin of smaller 

denomination. The only order executed for Australia consisting of nine mitlion 

bronze pennies and six million bronze half pennies wna undertaken as long ago 
as December 1041. 

No foreign order# had been accepted since the small coin shortage became 
manifest In India and the rnte of execution of outstanding commitments was 
slowed dorm at once to a minimum and now represented less limn one per cent 

of our miming capacity. These transaction# were all carried out at a reasonable 

profit to Government. 

Mr, Bajoria asked if ths Finance Member would enquire into what happened 
to the lnrge number of email coins paid into tbe railway stations and post and 
telegraph offices. 

Sir Jeremy explained that in normal times these places bad to be provided 
every day with a certain amount of email coins and under present conditions, tho 
net result of the transactions was an outgo of small coins and there was therefore 
only a small quantity of small coin available evoa at these places. 

Brothels in Calcutta 

In reply to Mr. Neogy, Mr, Trivedi slated that following a strong remonst¬ 
rance on the part of tho military authorities, tho allegations made against those 
authorities in the November issue of tho Calcutta Diocesan Record about the 
.provision of brothel# for the fighting forces were substantially withdrawn in an 
article in the December issue. 

The Government of India had been Informed as follows by the Provincial 
Government as , regards tbs question whether respectable people of the localities 
concerned were asked to leave their bouses in order to mako way for brothels s 
“With tho arrival of large numbers of troops, brothels sprang up in various 
localities in Calcutta, Number# of these wera at once closed down, hut some 
started in the vicinity of existing brothel# were allowed for a time to remain : but 
there wa# no question Ol turning residents out of their houses to make way for 
such establishment#, nor waa any action with the object taken ; nnd on receipt of 
various complaints, including complaints from tho Metropolitan of India, these 
were also closed down. No brothels for the troops have been provided by tho 
authorities." 

“It is oo part of the policy of the civil or the military authorities," added Mr, 
Trivedi, “to provide brothels for troops or to assist in suoh provision," 

Govt, and the Drum 

Bardar Sont Bingh asked a number of question# about the ‘'breaeli" between 
the Government and the Indian Press over the publication of now* concerning 
Professor Blmnsali’# fast, 

Q. What steps do the Government propose to tnke to conciliate the Press f 

The Home Member ; As what tho hon. Member calls the breach has been 
closed, till* part of the question does not arise, 

Mr. Navairai : la the breach completely closed f 

The Horae Member i A breach is either closed or open. I think it is closed 
{Laughter), 

Q. Is the Press satisfied f 

A. I have no means of knowing that. * 

Air Raid Casualties 


The Civil Defence Becretory. replying to Mr, Chattopadliyayn, gave details of 
the time and date and number of air raids in Calcutta, Chittagong and Feni areas 
from September 18, 1SM2 to February 10, 1W3, 

, r °ldy.. to supplomeiitarica, Mr. Bymons said thot the total casualties in 
all raids in India since April 1942 were 348 killed and 459 wounded. 


Wae Position In The East 

the i,w'£' 3r u 1 re * d ° ut a lengthy answer to a question on the situation on 

ice Eastern and Southern borders of India. 

aI pointed out that tho object of Interpellations wns to elicit sn»wera 

SSJtt u' d ,1* W . 89 , ° " dl eltt « bli « be i ruiG of tlio House that during 

question time any lengthy statement on any subject was not the proper way a 
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replying. What the Chair would suggest was that as regards the war situation 
the Government might consider whether it wbb not desirable to issue a proper 
statement and whether the Member responsible for Defence should not take the 
House into confidence in some oilier manner so far as the progress of war was 
concerned. 

Mr. Trivedi, in his reply to the question, stated : 

“The defence policy on the Eastern border of India, which was necessary 
during tlie lime when the Burma Army had to be reorganised and re-eqnipped 
following its withdrawn), has now given sdnee to one in which the armed forces 
in India are only waiting for tbe most suitable moment to taka the offensive. 
During the Bummer of Inst yesr there was every possibility that t!se« Japanese 
would follow up our withdrawal by attempting to invndo Northern Assam and our 
forceB were disposed to meet not only the threatened land invasion, but also the 
possibility of a seaborne attack either in Bengal or on the coast of Eastern and 
Southern India. * 

“The eastern frontier may be considered in two parts : the Assara-Bttrma border 
and the frontiers of Eastern Bengal. In the former, there has been, ns ji*t, no 
major encounter with the enemy and Bctivily has been confined to patrolling by 
both sides, 'Hie sitnntion is, however, very satisfactory, the morale of the troops is 
high and wo may be confident of the results of any action with the pnemv. 

“Un the Bengal Frontier, we have made an advance down the Arakan Const 
which has removed the immediate land tiireat to the Bengal Frontier and has 
carried our pressure against the enemy’s forward troops into Japanese-occupied 
territory. There is little which 1 can add to the reportB which have been published 
in the press, except to say that, owing to maintenance difficulties in n country 
largely devoid of roads suitable for military transport, operations have necessarily 
been slow. The morale of the troops in this area also is vary high and good rela¬ 
tions prevail with the civil population wlro have given onr troops much assistance. 
The Royal Indian Navy has played its part in the Arnkan operations in support of 
our military forces. In the air, our forces and those of our American allies are 
being steadily augmented with modern types of aircraft, and bomber formations are 
regularly attacking military objectives in areas occupied by the enemy, while other 
aircraft carry out fighter sweeps and escort duties. The results of these air 
operations have been most satisfactory. 

"In Southern Iudia, energetic preparations for defence still continues; but 
although the threat of sea-borne invasion has not eutireiy disappeared, allied naval 
successes in the Bouth-West Pacific have considerably reduced the possibility of 
such attacks and our forces ere fully Bullicieut to deal with any attack which could 
possibly develop. 

Jap Am Raids , 

"There have been no naval or land attacks on the frontier of India. Enemy 
air forces hove, however, attacked certain arena in Eastern India. Chittagong 
district has been raided ten times and on the whole damage has been slight. 
There have been five attackB in the Feat area which hnvo caused negligible damage. 
On three occasions in October 1043. aerodromes used by American forces were 
bombed. Calcutta has been raided seven times and full reports of these rsids have 
appeared in the press. Apart from this, there have been no other air raids on India 
during the last six months. 

“I am afraid that it is not possible for me to give details of defence arrange¬ 
ments, since these details might assist tbe enemy in planning further attacks. 
The Hon’ble Member may, however, rest assured that adequate precautions have 
been taken and that full use is being made of modern equipment. Our defences 
are capable of dealing-with any scale of attack which the enemy is likely to 
deliver. It is, of course, impossible to guarantee interception of enemy aircraft 
but the recent successes of our night fighters over the Calcutta area have provided 
impressive evidence of what the enemy is up against in any attempt to penetrate 
far into Indian territory,” 

Alleged Police Excesses 

Tbe House next resumed discussion of Mr. AT. C Neogy's resolution moved 
in the last session urging an enquiry by a committee of members of the House 
into allegations of "excesses'’ committed by the police and the military in dealing 
with the jeceot disturbances in the country. The debate did not conclude to-day 
and was adjourned to the next non-otheial day, February 18. 

In the coarse of the debate on Mr. Neogy’s resolution, Mr. Jamnadat Mehta, 
in an unreserved denunciation, of the movement which followed after August 6 
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Inst, declared that it lacked not Only an appreciation of tho grave Internationa] 
situation, but also lacked nil sense of proportion ; it hr* a movement for the 
enslavement of India by the Japanese. He believed that the people responaible for 
it hna been nrrealed too late. He, however, could not ace how "excesses'" could be 
justified in suppressing disturbances. in the interest of the war effort these 
excesses eouid not ba allowed to occur. At present in the provinces a policy of 
frightfulness was followed in order to terrorise the people and it fell on the 
Government to enquire Into cases of intimidation and terrorisation and to punish 
those responsible for them. 

Pundit NifoAanfa t>aa urged that instead of entrusting the enquiry to the 
roembersuof tho House, the investigation should be carried out by a judicial body 
to ha appointed by tho Government. He wanted to incorporate this amendment 
iu the restitution. 

Sir Uohtl. Yamin Khan (Muslim Leagues), supporting the amendment of Dr. 
Zinuddin that the enquiry should also be held into the "excesses" on the other side, 
said that the policy of the Muslim League bad been not to allow or tolerate 
excesscs by any parly, either by hooligans or those in charge of law and order. 

Sardar Sanl Singh asked if any steps had been taken to verify the allega¬ 
tion* mado in the House during the last session against the Government. Tho 
Government'* present policy was a negation of the Rule of Law. 

Mr, Oovini Denhmukh and Mr. Laichand Navalrai further supported the 
resolution, Mr. Daslimukh giving details of incidents in hiB province, the Central 
Provinces, including those of Ghimur. Mr. Nnvolrni said if tho Government opposed 
the demand for on enquiry, it would bo construed as an attempt to screen their 
own men. 

The Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, replying to the debate, announced 
that the Government would oppose oil attempts to place their employees to 
tho dock. Public servants must be supported, he said, in all their legitimate 
actions. The House, he was sure, would agree that all outrages must 
be suppressed by all means available. Law and Order wonlu become 
impossible if Government servants hud to lace an enquiry ns proposed by 
the resolution. Without a firm and loyal potico and public services the writ of the 
House and similar institutions could not ruu< 

The Government had not been Idle since the resolution was first debated 
last session. They had Bent round to the Provincial Governments copies of the 
debate for such action ns they thought fit to take. Ho explained that no enquiry 
was possible into vaguo and Indefinite allegations and most of the allegation* made 
during the debate wero vague, indefinite or represented only one side of the story. 
For instance, Sir. Jammtda* Mehta's story of Nsntierbsgh omitted the fact that 
tho police had to deal with a mob of over 1.000 strong, which was pelting stone* 
and brickbats on the former. The police fired ID rounds. Fourteen people were 
injured and five kilted, but only one amongst those killed and three amongst the 
injured were under 18 yearn of age. The House must remember that Mr. Jamna- 
das Mehta was not present on the spot and bis statement was based ou hearsay 
evidence. 

Mr, Neogy. Was tho hon. gentleman presont oil the spot ? Sir Reginald ; No. 

Mr. Neogy : Then his slatemont* are equally hosed on hearsay statements, 

Btr Reginald referred to the Law Member’s speech on the resolution during 
last session and said that tbo Government entirely stood by the assurances given 
by Sir Sultan Ahmed then. “Government entirely deny that there is any policy of 
frightCulness as alleged by Mr. Jainitadas Mehta’’, he declared. The Home Mem¬ 
ber asserted that no excess were committed and no Excessive force was used in 
putting down the disturbances of Inst August. If excesses had token place, they 
represented only isolated cases and not tho general policy of the Government. The 
Governments concerned, however, had taken action against persons in those cases. 
For instance, cases against policemen wero (wilding in O, P„ U. P. and Delhi, As 
these excesses were uot a part of the getmrnl policy of the Government, there wo* 
no case made for an Ali-Iiidia enquiry. 

The Home Member asked the House to be careful in judging so-called excesses. 
The House must rememlwir that it was die mob which was violent to begin with and ths 
police had the arduous task of restoring order and protecting Government property, 
sir Reginald disclosed that till the middle of November last, 49 fatal and 1 38J non- 
islal cases amongst the police force wero reported from mob violence. Mob violence was 
responsible for detroying or badly damaging 192 polica stations and posts. 494 
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Government building*, 318 railway stations and 309 post and telegraph offices. 
There were 103 case* ol serious damage to railway track and 11,385 cases of serious 
damage or destruction of telegraph and telephone lines and installations. There 
ware three cases in which military property aod installations were destroyed or 
damaged. There were 14 fatal eases and 70 non-fatal cases amongst the military 
from mob violence. These figures would indicate the seriousness of the rebellion, 
the government had to face in this country. 

As for women and children the Home Member said that it was not denied 
that in dealing with mob violence of the character referred to above, in some cases 
innocent persona had suffered. But lie assured the House that it was not wilful 
aotion against them. The Bouse, he said, must also take into consideration how 
innocent persons were made to suffer by mob violence and bomb outrages in various 
parts of India. Ho was eurptlsed that no demand had been made for an enquiry 
into the conduct of the perpetrators of such outrages. Looking from this point 
of view. Sir Ziauddio’a amendment was more logical. The Government, however, 
were opposed to any enquiry and, therefore, would oppose the resolution and the 
various amendments, <>> 

Dr. Batmerji gave full support to the resolution. He bad not concluded 
when the debate adjourned to the nest non-official day and the House took up 
Mr. Jamonadas Mehtn’s adjournment motion. 

Inadequacy of Dearness Allowance 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’* adjournment motion, expressing dissatisfaction with 
the dearness allowance recently given to non-railway Government employees 
was next debated and rejected by 37 votes to 27. Members of the- Muslim League 
Party voted for the motion. The European Gtoup voted against it, although 
earlier in the sitting when Government objected to admitting the adjournment 
motion and the Chair asked supporters of the motion to stand, members of the 
European Group were among members who stood. 

Moving his adjournment motion, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta criticised the Govern¬ 
ment policy with regard to the question o( dearness allowance to all low-paid 
servants and said that whereaB the cost of living had risen by 103 per cent the 
maximum compensation granted to a low-paid Government servant was only 21 
Oer cent. What should have been done was that the low-paid staff should have 
been treated a* they were in September 1939. Ho also protested strongly against 
the "conduct of the Government for not consulting the representatives of the 
various employees most vitally affected by the rise in the coat of living". In any 
case, he satd, those living on the verge of starvation should he fully compensated. 

Replying to the motion. Dr. Amhedkar said that it raised two points, namely, 
the meagreness and inadequacy of the dearness allowance announced on January 
23 and the failure of the Government to consult the representatives of the trade 
unions. He Baid he had great sympathy with the motion, but it was evidently 
based on misunderstanding. There was no finality in the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment and there was no reason to assume that the amount granted could not be 
altered subsequently. It was a matter for the Government to decide the form of 
any further dearness allowance whether it Bhonld be in cash or foodstuffs. With 
regard to the other point, he explained that there was no difficulty_ in contacting 
the representatives of labour. The Government could easily do so in the case of 
railwaymen, whose Federation existed, but similar contact with other departments 
could not be established for want of single representative bodies. Even then, he 
pointed out, that the Government made efforts to consult the representatives of 
the postal employees and the secretariat staff. The policy of the Government was 
that it always consulted its workers in such matters as far as possible. 

Railway Budget foe 1943-44 

15th, FEBBUARY:—The Railway Budget for 194344 was presented in the 
Assembly today. Presenting the estimates. Sir Edward Bevthall, Transport Member, 
forecast for 104243 a Burplus of Rs. 36.28 crorea (Rs, 8.20 orores more than last year 
and Rs. 8.33 crores more than the Original estimate) and for 1943-44 a surplus of 
Rs. 36.04 croree. Increase in earnings, he said, bad been almost continuous, though 
varying in extent practically from beginning of the year, except during periods affected 
by political disturbances and widespread sabotage, when a decrease occurred only in 
goods traffic. Tbs broad fact was that in spite of a severe strain, the Railways had 
succeeded in maintaining the life of the country while meeting the demands of the 
military and every essential industry. Food had been given high transport priority and 
would be transported at all events. 

20 
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To bis rovtow of a year of ‘-unparalleled activity and prosperity" for Indian 
State-owned railways. Sir Edward saidl: “Prosperity Is illusory but although critics 
will give the Railways little credit for it, I would remind the House that if that 
been earned not oa in other indnatries by a heavy increase in the price of What 
we offer, transport, but mainly by making the beat of the available equipment. 

“For the Army, we are running more than 400 special troop trains -every 
month, and we estimate that in the current year we shall carry 15 millions 
tons Of military traffic, compared -with 600,000 tons in peace-time. 

'•The Railways have provided a largo number of vehicles, specialized and 
otherwise including ambulances, for use in India and on other fronts, and also 
a very large mileage of sidings and a number locomotives and wagons for 
Army Depots; while 19,000 men ia railway workshops have made a notable 
contribution on the munitions front. 

"We have the assurance of the military authorities that the requirements 
of the Army have been met satisfactorily”. 

In 1942-45 total traffic receipts were expected to bo Its M9J crorcs (Rs. 144 
erores from State-owned lines and Rs 5J crores from worked lines), i. e. Rs. 14 
crorea more than last year mid Rs. 19 crorcs more than the original estimate. 
Total working expenses including Its. 12.58 crores for depreciation and Its. 2.07 
for payment to worked lines are Rs, 86.52 crores, and exceed last year’s expenses 
by Us. 7 crores. Of the expected surplus of its. 36 2b crores, general revenues 
will receive the originally budgeted amount of Ha. 20.13 crorcs, winch is Hs. 2,56 
crores over and above the current and arrear contributions actually due from 
railways under the existing convention and this railway depreciation fund 
will receive Rs. 16.08 eroroa, the balanco of Ra. 7 lakhs going to railway reserve. 
The depreciation fund will aiso receive Its. 0,50 crores by transfer from tha 
the railway reserve nnd the railways' debt to the depreciation fund tviii thereby 
be wiped out. The balance in the fund will bo Its, 82.10 crorcs. The balance 
in the railway reserve wilt be about Rs. 5G lakhs, 

Against a works programme of about 2f>i erores, including Rs, 4J crorca for 
the balance of the purchase price of the B and N W and U and ft Rya. there is a 
provision of Rs. 24 crores {Rs. 13 ororos from capital and Its. 11 crores from 
depreciation fund), more titan half of which is for locomotives and wagons. 

Sir Edward pointed out that despite a vigorous campaign to induce passen¬ 
gers to travel only when they must, there had been nn increase of 3,000 million 

K sscuger miles Inst year as compared with 19,’i8-39 ( white this year these figures 
d been exceeded, Reductions in juissengcr tram services amounted to a 
■aving in train miles of approximately 37% of the pre-war figure, and this 
curtailment had been necessary to provide for military nud goods traffic and to 
conserve coal stocks. 


He could offer no bops at nil of any improvement in respect of comfort 
or speed in passenger travel so long bb priority demands continued, but if it was 
any solace to passengers in this country, he would mention that he 
had been informed recently by* a prominent American railway official that in 
the XL 8. passenger trains were , on certain lines subject to the same great delays 
as In present-day India, 

No ohange In fares and freights is contemplated in 19*13-44. and the budget 
estimate assumes tradio receipts of Us. 15 crorea, Rs. 75 lakliB more than the 
current year. Total working expenses, including depreciation and payment to 
worked t lines, ore estimated at Rs. 88.14 erores, Rs 1,02 erores more than the 
current year. Of the surplus of Ra 36.04 crorcs.» to which strategic lines 
contribute Us. 29 Inkhs, Rs, 27,10 erores will go to general revenuos and Rs 
R94 crores to railway reserve. At the end of tho year there will be a balance 
of Rs. 84 crores in depreciation fund and Rs. 9J crores ia railway reserve. 

He paid a tribute to railway officers and staff, of whom 90,7% are Indians 
or Anglo-Indians, for their loyalty during the open rebellion of last antumn 
and for carrying on in dangerous areas. They had deserved well of India during 
a difficult year. No less than 126,000 mea serving therein have voluntarily 
enrolled the Defence of ludia Units. 


Referring to the grant of relief to railway workers he said: "In addition to 
dearne., allowance, numerous other arrangements have been made to assist them, 
such as family evacuation concessions, war injury relief, emergency allowances, 
educational concessions and so on. The scheme of dearness allowance sanctioned in 
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August 1042 is estimated to cost Ra. 5 erores a year.” Grain shops had been opened 
which were gradually beinfr extended to supply other necessities of life at prices 
which would help stabilize the cost of living for the workers. 

Stating the position of wagon* and locomotives be said : "So far, we have 
placed orders for 0,973 broad gauge wagOiiB of which we have received 265 and 
expect to receive about 6,207 by the end of 1943-44. Of metre gauge wagons we 
have ordered 736, all of which we expect to get. Pressure has been maintained on 
the UK and US Governments for the supply of broad gauge locomotives, and 
although some outstanding orders on England have been suspended, arrangements 
have now been mado for the supply of 40 heavy goods engines from America. 
Deliveries of these are expected to begin in June 1943. 

"Indian railways are also to receive 12 metre-gauge heavy goods engines from 
England and 80 from America. It is hoped that 40 heavy goods engines for the 
broad gauge will be followed by 145 more goods engines, hut the date when these 
may be expected has yet to be settled. It has been requested that arrangements be 
made for the supply of a further 150 broad-gauge locomotives during 1944. 

The house will bo interested to know that plane are already actively being 
prepared to sot tip a locomotive construction shop in India during the war if 
physically possible, although this is unlikely owing to the difficulty of securing 
piant and raw material, and if not, as part of the immediate post-war reconstruc¬ 
tion plan. 

. Referring to the transport of food he stated that, in order to remedy the 
serious mal-distribution which was the chief causa of the present grave food situation 
rattier than auy substantial shortage of food grains, special priority had been given 
to the movement of foodstuffs and assured the House that bo long as the need 
arose, foodstuffs would ho moved in high priority. If confidence were restored and 
bumper rabi crops were harvested the railways would be further strained to move 
such crops promptly but it would be done. 

By the end of the current year, the railways hoped to pay off completely the 
debt both to general revenues and to the depreciation fund. In the division of the 
next year’s surplus 2 conflicting interests had to be considered, viz., the provision 
of adequate funds to cover post-war rehabilitation aud to meet interest charges in 
periods of trade depression on the one hand, and the plight of the general taxpayer 
on the Other. According to Sir Edward, in peace-time the convention bad brought 
the railway finances into a most parlous position from which they had been secured 
for the present by the abnormal conditions of a world war. The convention had 
equally failed in war-time since it gave inadequate relief to the general tax-payer 
and it has been necessary to introduce a moratorium from time to time in order to 
secure to general revenues on increased share of the surplus. The Government had, 
therefore, decided to abandon so lmich of the existing separation convention as 
provides for contribution and allocation of the surplus to general revenues and to 
distribute the surplus expected from commercial lines iu 1943-44 between general 
revenues Bud railways in the proswrtion of 3 to 1 

Till a new convention was adopted the distribution of each year’s surplus 
would be decided “ad hoc” after duly weighing the respective needs of general 
revenues and railwaya. A resolution seeking the approval of the Assembly to this 
arrangement would bo moved later during uib session. He - considered that these 
proposals, which were an initial step towards a fresh settlement, were a reasonable 
mean between the claims of Railways and general finance. In the opinion of the 
Railway Department, from a financial point of view, it would be thoroughly unsound 
to allocate such a large percentage of railways surplus to general revenues unices 
railways were relieved of the burden of a fixed annua) contribution, regardless of 
whether a surplus is actually earned or not, and that the canons of sound railway 
finance dictated that apart from contribution to the depreciation fund at least 8 
groree per annum should be Bet aside annually to railway reserve. 

It was not proposed to ask the House to consider the terms of a new con¬ 
vention until it was possible to foresee, with greater certainty, the future trend 
of railway earnings. The Government's proposals provide a fixable arrangement 
which, while relieving the raiways of the necessity of making heavy provision out of 
of surpluses, prosperous times to meet future fixed contribution to general revenues 
would enable them to make some substantia! provision to meet post-war contin¬ 
gencies and at the same time make large contributions when most needed to general 
revenue# for the benefit of the tax-payer. 

In conclusion Sir Edward said : *Tn war-time it is not the- profits bnt the 
service rendered which must be the measure of success in railway operations. In 
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tbeeoming year, I pray, to nee Mr, Churchill's words, that railwayman may 
escape blood and tears, but come what may, we will dedicate ourselves to another 
year of sweat and toil to the eervieo of the nation and to the cause of victory.” 

Food Grains Situation 

16th, FEBRUARY "The net gap in our total supply of food grains during 1043 
after taking iuto account the increase in our requirement, will not exceed 2.000,000 
tons representing a deficit of not more than 4% in our total annual production of princi¬ 
pal food grains," Baid Sir. N. R. Sarker, Food Member, initiating a 2-day debate ou food, 
fuel, drugs and standard sloth, "In some of the yenrB immediately preceding the 
war we pulled through equal or bigger shortages without feeling mueh strain,” 
Mr. Sarkar added. "The carry-over from previous years might no doubt have stood 
us in good stead, but even after allowing for this,-the House will agree that the 
estimated deficit as such is certainly not of an order that will warrant any panic 
or alarm, The scarcity of which we hear so much at present is confined almost 
entirely to tho nrban centres of the country. We must rcalire that there U no 
suggestion of a famine in the country but a stringency which it is hoped will be 
temporary in the urban centres of the non-agrictiliural production. The effect of 
tbe measures taken by Government, he said, had been seen in the past faw days. 
Government ngeute op-crating in tho Punjab had been able to purchase over 60,000 
tons of wheat as against the 8,000 and odd tons which was nil that they could 
purchase during the month previous to the lilting of the control price. These 
purchases had no doubt been effected at a price considerably above that fixed by 
the recent control measures. It was encouraging however that tbe price, despite 
the heavy purchases of the Inst few days, was still failing and there was good 
reason to hope that it would fall still further. Government, he assured thsTdouse, 
did not propose to relax control over the trade in grain. While their policy was to 
free the primary wholesale markets from price control, they contemplated that the 
retail prices for grains would continue to be controlled on the basis of the prices 
prevailing in the primary wholesale markets. Summarizing tbe present position, 
Mr Barker referred to tbe steps taken to improve the supply position and said that 
in addition to the grow-morc-iood and fodder campaigns, the arrangement for 
imports of wheat from abroad and tbe scaling down of exports to neighbouring 
countries, there would soon be a drive to cut down all internal wastage in food 
consumption. Referring to standard cloth. Mr Barker said that it would reach the 
market by April. The debate was adjourned to February, 17. 

Release of Mahatma Gandhi Urged 

Pandit L. K, Sfailra next moved an adjournment motion on Mr. 
Gandhi's fast and appealed to members of the House to sot aside all 
political considerations and unite in demanding the "immediate and unconditional” 
release of a great Indian who, he said, was revered by all sinuses of people. 

He was supported by Mr. N. if. Jothi, Sardar Sant Singh, Dr, P, if. 
Baneriee, and Mr. T. T. Krighnamachart. Sir Henry Richardson , Nawabzada 
Liaquat Alt Khan and Sir Cowa»j Jehangir put forward other points of view. 

Pandit ifaitra said bo was not concerned with vindicating Mr. Gandhi’s 
political policy. But, be asserted, on an impartial perusal of the correspondence it 
would appear that Mr. Gandhi could not by any honest man bo accused of personal 
complicity in the violence that swept over the country. 

Mr. Jothi said that if Mr. Gandhi won released unconditionally, he would 
reconsider* the situation, He himself bad said so in his letter. Mr. Gandhi had 
said be wanted to help the country out of the present 'situation. Tho question bad 
been asked why should not Mr. Gandhi condemn violence from prison f Mr, Josbi 
said it was against tho dignity of a human being to ask him to express opinions 
wliilo in prison in order to secure release. It was wrong and unworthy of the 
British people and of the Government of India to impute motives to Mr. Gandbl 
and say that tho fast was blackmail. 

Sardai Sant Singh asserted that tbe position now was tbe result of frustration 
caused by the absence of a Rational Government at tbe Centre, He urged Mr. 
Gandhi’s release in order to enable him to review tbe situation in the country 
and evolve a better order for the world. 

_ Dr - p : M Banerjee said the object of tho motion was not to censure tho 
Government but to save a precious life about which people all over the world were 
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Mr T. T, Kriahnamachari protested against the use of the word blackmail and 
said it would go down in history as having been flung against the greatest among 
living Indians. 

tiawabzada Liagvat Ait Kkan expressed full eympsthy with the sentimental 
concern which the Hindu members felt over the self-inflicted ordeal which Mr. 
Gnndbi was undergoing and he joined in the hope that ho would survive the ordeal. 
After reiterating the Muslim League declaration that there was no freedom for 
this country unless every nationality in it was made to feel free, Nawabzada 
Lisquant Ali Khan said that the correspondence between the Viceroy and Mr, 
Gandhi did not disclose any likelihood of any effort being made to secure a Hindu- 
Mualim settlement. He requested the mover and his supporters to convince him 
fthe speaker! that if Mr. Gandhi was released there was a probability of a Hindu- 
Muslim settlement. The correspondence Tevcaled that tho Viceroy believed that the 
Congress was an enemy of the country and yet the Muslim League was ashed to 
come to terms with the Congress before the British would transfer power to other 
Indians. The Muslim League, ha said, had not the power and authority, pnd it 
could neither support the release nor the detention of Air. Gandhi, It was the 
Government’s duly to maintain law and order and it was their responsibility to 
decide for themselves whether this could be done by Mr. Gandhi’s detention or bis 
release. If the Muslim League was in power and in a position to control the 
situation then it would have been for it to decide, but as it was the League did 
not propose to take responsibility when it had not the means to control the situation 
that might be created in the country. 

Sir Henry Richardson (European Group} said that putting aside political 
views, his Group fully understood and appreciated tbs great respect and reverence 
which Mr. Gandhi commanded and they fully sympathized with the horror which a 
fatal result to hiB fast would evoke. On the other band, they viewed with no less 
horror the deaths of all those innocent victims who died violently as a result of 
the declaration of civil disobedience. The fast was no less a threat to authority 
without which there would come a chaos which his Group dared not contemplate. 
The fast wsb coercion and no Government worth the name could submit to it and 
retain any authority. His Group, therefore, fully approved the attitude whieh the 
Government bad taken. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell referred to Mr Gandhi's demands, and said that the 
Government, without granting any of them, informed Mr, Gandhi that they would 
release him for the purpose and for the duration of the fast in order to make it 
clear that they disclaimed responsibility for its consequences. On that Mr, Gandbi 
replied that if be were released be would at once abandon the fast and that he had 
conceived the fast only as a prisoner. Thus, if be were .released the object for 
which he declared bis fast althougb still unfulfilled would recede into background. 
As a free mao be would neither demaud these objects nor fast. Interpreted in. 
this way, his fast would seem to amount to little more than a demand for release. 
The Home Member went on to quote from Mr. Gandhi’a earlier writings, declaring 
that hungerstrike had positively become a plague and it was well that the Working 
Committee bad condemned the practice in unequivocal terms so far at least as 
hungerstrike for discharge from imprisonment was concerned. Continuing, Sir 
Reginald said Mr. G’audhi wsb the acknowledged leader of an open rebellion in 
which he denied the authority of the existing Government and sought to overthrow 
it. Before that, he was entitled to be heard by the Government like any other 
subject and was heard. But by declaring civil war, L e. repudiating the method of 
discussion, be forfeited that right so long bs he remained an open rebel. He could 
not claim to function except through the success of bis method. He could not 
take part in public life under the protection of tho law he denied. He could be a 
citizen _ yet not a subject. This wbb the position resulting from the Congress 
resolution of August 8. In some of the published correspondence, Mr. Gandhi had 
made much of bil intention of seeking an interview with the Viceroy. But the 
Congress resolution still stood together with Mr. Gandhi’s own wordB 'do or die,’ 
It was not the method of peaceful persuasion to come to the person whom yon 
wished to convince, aimed with a resolution declaring mass rebellion. He also 
quoted from Mr. Gandhi’s speech at the A I.C.O. after the resolution of August 8 
was passed, when Air. Gandhi decinred he was . not going to strike a bargain and 
he wsb not going to be satisfied with anything else than complete freedom. 

The Home Member went on to repeat that the Government did and must 
bold Air. Gandhi responsible for the recent happenings that'had so disturbed the 
peace of India, caused so much loss of life and property of innocent persona and 
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brought the country to the brink of * terrlhlo danger, Mr. Gandhi and his 
colleagues might Back to repudiate their method now that it had proved unsuccessful 
but nonc-the-less the responsibility was theirs. Those deeds coutd not be undone. 
If Mr. Gandhi wishes to dissociate himself /ram them, he could have spoken for 
bimself without consulting the Working Committee. Conld he then, without cancel¬ 
ling the Congress movement, without even assurances for the future, claim at any 
moment to step back as though nothing bad happened into the public life of the 
country and be received by the Government and society ns a good citizen ? When, 
therefore, the Government found that the fast conld only be proven ted by 
unconditional release, they bad no choice but to adhere to the policy already 
declared. The policy was cither right or wrong in itself. If the Government con¬ 
scientiously believed that it was right a fast could mnke no difference to it. 'Hie 
Government of India coutd not surrender their judgment under the threat of a fast. 

The Home member referred, in conclusion, to tho privileges given to Mr, Gandhi 
during the fast, and said that short of artificial feeding, to which Mr. Gandhi 
strongly objected, ho was denied no medical attention or nursing which might 
possibly help to save his life. He had stated that this was a fast according to 
calamity and he did not desire to take his own life. Tho Government could only 
hope that at this late hour he might realize the peril nnd the folly and the 
unworthiness of attempting to do what might prove beyond hiB powers, 

Mr Jamnadas Mehta said that the Bpeeoh of Bir Reginald Maxwell was itself a 
reason for Mr. Gandhi's release. Sir Reginald wanted Mr. Gandhi to return to 
citizenship. Mr. Gandhi had given nmole proof that he liimnclf was hoping to return 
to citizenship. The very fact that he bad promised to examine the situation de novo 
was proof of that. Tho Government should not tnke their stand on technicalities. 
He assured the Indian members of the Viceroy's Executive Council that this was 
a most favourable opportunity to lead to conciliation. 

Sir Cowaujt Jehangir said nobody wanted Mr. Gandhi imprisoned, Tho 
correspondence, however, had taken hia breath away. If Mr. Gandhi wnB a faithful 
follower of non-violence, he ought to be prepared to condemn violence unequivocally 
from wherever that violence came. He appealed to Mr. Gnndhi to make an 
unequivocal statement that bo condemned violence unconditionally. If he made 
such a statement be ought to be released. 

As he was speaking it was 6 o’clock and the motion was talked out. 
Restriction on Delhi Newspaper 

letb, FEBRUARY:—The Assembly today rejected without a division Sardar 
Sant Singh’s adjournment motion to discuss the restrictions placed upon the '‘Hin¬ 
dustan Times'’ with regard to publication of hcwb of Mr. Gandhi’s fast, Sardar 
Sant pingh said that the order amounted to this—that the Chief Commissioner 
wanted Ibis newspaper to be not a newspaper for the public but an agent for the 
publication of news given by Government, Ho did not think that was the function 
of newspapers in any civilized country. Ho asked why tliis particular newspaper had 
been singled out lor this treatment and how the uao of the D.L Rules lor the pur¬ 
pose was justified. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, reminded the House of the history 
behind the action taken against the newspaper. He referred to tho stoppage of Us 
publication following the pre-censorship orders in September and Its resumption at 
the beginning of the year after the withdrawal of restrictions as a sequel to the reso¬ 
lution passed by the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference in Bombay in October 
enjoining restraint on Lhe publication of news relating to the disturbances. When tho 
restrictions were withdrawn, the Chief Commissioner made it clear that lie would 
have no option but to reimpose them on any newspaper which disregarded the 
spirit of the Bombay resolution. On the 1st tiny of its republicatton, the “Hindustan 
Times" came out with s great deal of objectionable news relating to Rrof, Bhnnsaii's 
fast aud other matter showing it had no intention of observing the spirit of the 
Bombay resolution and consequently the Chief Commissioner found it necessary to rcim- 
pose pre-censorship orders on this paper, That was the position when Mr. Gandhi's 
foBt started. When that happened, Use Chief Commissioner at a conference of all 
editors in the province communicated Ibo advice and the wiBlies of the Government. 
Obere was no attempt in the lot instance to pass any restrictive orders, but die 
editor, were asked to avoid unnecessary display such as would be likely to excite Iba 
<> r *dr up popular resentment or apprehension. At the same time, it was 
realized that op the 1st. day of the fast papers would give it- wide publicity. The 
Hindustan Times” came out with big banner headlines and made the moat of it. 
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On Feb. 11, It came out with mow fullpage headlines and a great deal of other 
news about Mr. Gandhi and also, in the correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and 
the Homo Department, omitted tiie most vita! sentence in Mr. Gandhi's, letter to 
the Department and created a false impression o{ what ho had aaid. The Home 
Member added Hint he had been informed it was uninteotionai. But such an error 
in publishing the correspondence Indicated a certain amount of irresponsibility. 
When it wn* clour that the "Hindustan Times" did not intend to observe the 
Bombay resolution, it whs necessary to pass pre-censorship orders. The notion taken 
was taken only hci'anso the paper refused to co-operate with the Government after 
having been given mi opportunity to do so. There was no question of taking 
matters out of the hands of the editor. He had been given a chance and ha bad 
to avail himself of it. He had made it clear yesterday, proceeded the Home 
Member, that the Government regarded this fast as a form of pressure upon them 
and they did not regard thiB method of applying pressure justified, and it was 
similarly not justifiable if publicity was given to it in a way that tended to increase 
that pressure. The Government utilized the D.L Rules to fight this open rebellion. 
They could not allow a situation again to arise in consequence of pressure of this 
kind in which fresh life was given to a movement which had caused such s largo 
amount of disorder and disturbance in this country. The general public, he said, 
were sick ol the maBB disturbances and ho was confident that the Government 
would have the support of all reasonable sections of the public. 

Dr. F. N. Banerjcc said that the order was vexatious and irritating. The fast 
had perturbed the whole of India and people were anxious to know the state of 
Mr. Gandhi’s health. If an enterprising newspaper gave news which was not given 
by others, should that be regarded os a crime ? 

Earlier, the House passed Sir Gurunath Bawoor’s Bill further to amend the 
Motor Vehicles Act and his Bill fnuber to araeud the Government Savings Banks 
Act sod the l'o»t Otliee Gash Certificates Act. 

Food Grains Situation 

17th. FEBRUARY :—Discussoo on India’s food, fuel, drugs and cloth situation 
waa continued in the Assembly today. Mr, Ashar Ali suggested the stopping of 
exports and the setting up of a committee of officials ana non-officials to advise 
the Government, Ho also suggested that there should be no more taxation on the 
necessities of life. 

BJr. Hossainbhai Laljee, after referring to acute transport problem which 
had made the movement of foodstuffs difficult, stated that the Central Government 
should have more authority than the Provincial Governments, in dealing with the 
situation. — 

Sir Abdul Halim Qhuinavi criticized the Government’s price control policy 
and aaid that while prices of wheat and certain other commodities were fixed, the 
Government agents bought freely at higher prices and thus nullified their own 
price-control. 

Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport Member, made a statement on the fuel 
situation- in the country and gave details of the Government's coal provision scheme 
recently put into operation. He said that a Controller of Coal Distribution bad 
been appointed with headquarters iu Calcutta who looked to the despatch of coal 
to different parts of India according to a priority list regarding Government, mil- 
tary and public needs. He aaid a few months ago Id or 14% of the available 
wagons at collieries in Bihar and Bengal were allotted for the public, but ae a 
shortage of wagons bad occurred, this percentage bad now been reduced to 5, but be 
thought it was sufficient for public needs. He said the provincial coal schemes 
were pul into operation to ensure equitable distribution, make possible a control of 
coal prices and maintain supply. According to these each provincial controller 
would directly place orders with the collieries iu accordance with fixed quotas. The 
working of the schemes. Sir Edward considered, was dependent on adequate supply 
of wagons, which was one of Government's major pre-occupations, and he hoped 
there would be a general improvement shortly. 

After giving details of the coal and soft coke situation in Delhi and Calcutta, tba 
War Transport Member made a reference to charcoal and firewood supplies and said 
tbat the best thing would be that they should be locally organized by the provin¬ 
cial or local Governments, but railways would assist in the matter of transport, 
where it was urgently required. Sir Edward also said that the movement of people's 
food was a matter of the highest importance for the Government and he would 
gladly receive complaints or suggestions for Improvements is this matter. 
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Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, criticizing the fuel supply scheme, said that distribution 
ought to have been decided not on the basis of population, but on the consideration 
of it hat particular kind of fuel each area or town used. Referring to the food situa¬ 
tion, be said that the control of prices without first controlling the stocks was like 
putting the cart before the horse 

Mr. K. Q, Nf/xjt/ wanted the Government to explain how the extraordinary 
shortage of wagons had come about and Also why each province bad not beea able 
to obtain even its quota from the collieries. Ho aaid some of the provinces had 
defied the instructions of the Controller of Coal Supply in the matter of distribu¬ 
tion and fixation of prices. 

Mr. J. O. Tyson, Secretary, Education, Health and Lands Department, referr¬ 
ing to the production aspect of food and drugs, assured the House that there had 
been a remarkable increase in the number of essential drags produced in India 
since the war, and many of these were obtained by _ Government Departments 
entirely from Indian sources. If they were net ao obtained it was because the 
supply from those sources was not at present sufficient, either owing to absence 
of baste Taw materials or of plant or chemicals required for the treatment of raw 
materials. Speaking on prodution of food, Mr. Tyson said, that as a result of the 
“grow more food" campaign, for the “fchrif’ season alone, 8,100,000 acres of land 
had been brought under food crops, about J of this area by transfer from cotton. 
In "kharif" season 8.000,000 more tone of food had been produced than in the pre¬ 
vious year. Provinces had now been asked to undertake all-out production and to 
ensure that no desirable scheme was omitted merely for lack of funds. The Central 
Government had offered financial assistance for approved schemes. The poet of 
Director of Agricultural Production had been croatea, and he would advise the 
Provinces about their schemos, 

Mr. E. L. C. Owill (European group) reforred to profiteering in the retail of 
drugs in the country which ho considered was of the grossest order end 
asked what manner of man was the trader who cornered quinine to make 
his fortue in a country where malaria killed hundreds of thousands of people 
yearly. What punishment did he deserve? Mr. Gwiit dwelt on examples of 
drastic punishment given to profiteers in the IJ.K, and said that if Bevere action 
were taken tomorrow against those engaged in anti-social activities and prolitecring 
in essential drugs, the price of a large number of the drugs upon nhieh life 
depended would substantially fall the day after. 

Mr. IV. if. Joshi pleaded for the enforcement of proper price-control throughout 
India, together with a control of supplies, treating tho country as a single unit He 
held that rationing could solve part of the problem, 

Mr s Frank Anthony (Anglo-Indian) in his speech attacked the traders and said 
.that there was a lamentable lack of honest businessmen in the country. He was in¬ 
clined to think that those handling the trade of foodstuffs! etc., were indulging in 
hoarding and profiteering. He suggested drastio action agamst profiteers. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that the Government’s primary duly was to look after 
the equitable distribution of food to alt tho people of the country. Provincial auto¬ 
nomy should have no consideration in this matter. Ho wanted the Government to 
intensify their drive against those who wero making fortunes out of the misfortunes 
of the people. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Police and Military Excesses 

tsth. FEBRUARY;—Discussing non-official resolutions today, the Assembly 
rejected by 40 votes to 17, Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmed's amendment to Mr. A. C. Neogy's 
resolution to tho effect that the enquiry propose^ by tho resolution Into the 
’'excesses'' alleged against the police and the military should cover investigation of 
the nature of the organization leading to dislocation of communication, murder, 
loot and forcible extortion of money and certain allegations ngoinet factory owners. 
The House then rejected without a division Mr. Neogy's original resolution also. 

The resolution urging the suspension of the Central Legislature was not 
moved as the mover, Mr. K. G. Neogy, was one of tho Nationalist Party members 
absent from the House for the day. 

Federal Government as Solution op Deadlock 

Pi. Nilkanta Hat, another member of the party, moved his resolution asking' 
for the implementing of the Federal port of the Government of India Act. 
Discussion on it resolved itself into a debate on Pakistan. 

The mover declared that a composite Government at the Centre envisaged in 
the Federal part of the Act together with Coalition Governments in the provinces, 
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was the only solution of the present deadlock caused by one ot the two principal parties 
adopting a policy of negation and the other taking its stand on impossible demands. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, Intervening early to indicate the Govern¬ 
ment's attitude, said the House would realize that this was primarily a matter for 
H.M G. to consider, but the Government of India would welcome discussion on the 
resolution because the suggestion made in it was one of the solutions of the deadlock. 
The Government would remain neutral, but he hoped that the debate would be 
carried on with cordiality and goodwill and contributions would be made which 
would bo useful in eotviug a most difficult problem. 

Sir yamin Khan declared that Federation had beau shelved for ever and 
could never be revived. The Muslim League would never accept it, and he 
suggested to the movers and the supporters ot the motion that the only way open 
to them was to come to a settlement with the League. 

Sir Frederick James (European Group), speaking entirely for himself and not 
for the group, asked for clarification of certain points about the demand for 
Pakistan. After referring to the different definitions of Pakistan and the guarantee 
of fair treatment for minorities under it, Bir Frederick asked : Assuming your 
goal is achieved, assuming the principle of home-lands for the various communities 
tn the country is carried out os is suggested in the Pakistan resolution, what 
thep I Once you have your sovereign units will there not come upon those unit# 
the dire necessity of coming together again into some form of union for common 
purposes 1 Would not the compelling forces of history and geography and 
economic development bring together those sovereign . units _ into some Federal 
system which would give them protection not only against military aggression but 
against economic aggression against which not even-politically independent and 
sovereign States couid nlwayB Btntsd by themselves ? la it not the tendency in all 
ports of tho world for units, though politically sovereign, to come together for 
common purposes 7 

Supporting the resolution. Sir Jamnadas Mehta said that under the Federal 
scheme, which tho resolution advocated, the House could have a Government of 
meu elected by it instead of this "wretched day-to-day, hand-to-mouth Government.” 
The demand for Federation was put forward only as a temporary solution and with 
oo intention of anticipating the post-war constitutional development of the country. 
Tits Hindus would gain no undue advantage under the Federal scheme—the 
British Parliament had seen to that—for out or a House of 250, Muslims would 
have 80 seals and Hindus 112. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, explaining tho Muslim League viewpoint, declared 
that there were Other direct, more wholesome and happier ways of achieving the 
object of a responsible government than the method of enforcing the Federal part , 
of the Government of India Act. The more wholesome and happier way was 
agreement between the parties in the country. The Muslims of India would never 
accept any form of Central Government which placed them at the mercy of the 
majority community. He requested the Governor-General to convey to H.M.G, that 
if they tried to enforce the Federal Bcheme in this country under some pressure or 
Other, they would be making the greatest mistake. The only solution was Pakistan. 

Replying to Sir Frederick James, the s|waker declared : "Gur differences with 
our Hindu Inends are not greater than the differences between other nations of 
the world and therefore, there is no reason why these sovereign and independent 
Stales of Pakistan and Hindustan should not be friendly to each other and work 
as good neighbours and good friends.and if ultimately they decide to have Borne 
sort of co-oncrative body for certain purposes, who am I or anybody else to stop ’ 
them from doing so ?” As regards defence, he believed that humanity would in 
future devise some method by which the defence of any country would not 
assume such importance as it did today. Even if the United Nations should fail 
in devising such a method, the interests of Pakistan and Hindustan would bring 
them together to defend their territory because if one was gone the other would not 
survive. 

Pt, NUkanta Das, replying to the debate, regretted that the Pakistan con¬ 
troversy had been introduced into the debate. He held that the British Government 
stood pledged to Federation. Moreover, the attitude of those who opposed, meant 
that they did not feel responsible enough for providing a popular government for 
toe country. The resolution was rejected without a division. 

PnoimsmoN of Textile Expokt 

The House rejected by 27 votes to 18 , Maulvi M. A. Oham's resolution urging 
tho "prohibition of export of textile goods from India dll such time as the needs 

21 
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of the people of tho country were fully met with,” The resolution was supported 
by Sir M. Yamin Khan, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr. Jaranadns Mehta and Mauiana 
Zafar Ali and was opposed by Mr Gwilt (European Group). 

Mr. T. S. Filial, Joint-Secretory, Commerce Department, replying on behalf of 
the Government, said that there was no case for total prohibition of exports of 
cloth, but the Government had been restricting exports. Ho pointed out that India 
was fighting a common war and it was locum lient on her to go to the rescue of 
other nations just as they were helping Indin in several other matters. The 
Government did not deny that thoro was shortage, but it was not grave- The 
Government were trying to increase the production of standard and other types of 
cloth to relieve the situation. He also maintained that in the interest of India's 
textile industry, contact with her foreign markets could not bo entirely discontinued. 

General Discussion of Budoet 

1®th. FEBR0ARY:—During the genera! debate on the Railway Budget in 
the Assembly today. Dr. Sir Zta-uU-Din Ahmad suggested that the railways 
were at present being run neither as a purely business concern nor as a purely 
public utility concern but ns a mixture of both and as one or tit- 1 other according 
as Government liked. Ho favoured their treatment as n public utility concern 
and not ns money-making concerns. Ho urged the amalgamation of all railways 
in India into a single unit administered by the railway authority responsible to 
the Indinn Legislature. 

Mr. T. Chapman-Mortimer congratulated the War Transport Member on 
achieving for tho Indian railways a position which tvas a long way ofT from 10J8, 
when Sir Otto Niemeycr characterised the condition ns disquieting. But while 
congratulating Sir Edward Benthnll, lie should not like it to be thought that hia 
gr&up wore completely ButiBtled. They hO|sed Sir Edward would "keep it up” and 
continue to contribute at least its. 8 croras to tho reserve and make generous 
contributions to the general revenues. Reserves built up now would put the 
railways in a state of readiness to meet replacements in the postwar years, provide 
a "cushion” against post-war depression and mnko it possible to lower freights 
and fares in diliicult times, 

Mr. Jamnndaa Mehta said that the huge profit was a matter for congratula¬ 
tion, but it eamo largely from tax on transport, nnd was therefore a burden on 
the poor. .Of the surplus shown its. 10 crores resulted from increases in rates 
and freights, and this extra revenue was unwarranted und unjustifiable considering 
'the Beale of railway finances, fn <he present food crisis, the railway administra¬ 
tion should have transported articles of food free. 

Ho urged the reduction of rates and freights to tho level prior to 1086. 
Reciprocating tho compliments paid to -railway work-rs by the War Transport 
Member, Hr. Mehta pleaded that tho Government should keep them contented 
as regards provision of food and dearness allowances by giving adequate compen¬ 
sation against tho rise in the cost of living. 

Sir A. H, Qhiiznavi. examining Sir Leonard Wilson’s speech in the Council 
of State, said that Sir Leonard had made certain revelations which were not to be 
found in the Budget speech of the War Transport Member. Ho said that while 
charges for tho transport of certain commodities belonging to tho public had 
been increased, those levied for military goods bad remained unaltered. He 

interpreted this as n clever attempt to conceal what India - was 

incurring owing to the war. He claimed that this would affect adversely the 
finances of India at tho tiraa of the allocation of expenditure. Ho also wondered 
why rolling stock and railway lines to the value of Rs ICO lakhs and lie. 4J lakhs 
respectively had been taken out of India and fresh imports were being arranged 

at a cost several times higher. The cost of militarization of certain railways in E. 

and 8, India, he said, should have been borne by the War Department alone and 
not shared equally by the railway administration and the War Department as at 
present. 

Mr, Frank Anthony associated himself with the tributes paid to railwaymea 
and draw the attention of the War Transport Member to certain grievances of 

the railway staff in the matter of classification, system of ranking, overtime work 
ana promotions. He pleaded that adequate dearness aiowanoe should also be 

given to those receiving salaries between Rs. 100 and Re. fiOO. 

Khan Bahadur Bhahban asked why Rs. 27 crorcs from expected surplus were 
marked for transfer to the general revenue. The amount could have been Bpent in 
improving transport facilities. 
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Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan held that the Government had done well In pay* 
inq a large sum from the railway surplus to the general revenue in. order to relieve 
tlie tax-payer to gome extent. He claimed that it was unnecessary to go on accumu¬ 
lating the Depreciation Fund every year. Sir Mohammed urged the abolition of the 
policy of 2f»% recruitment to the guperior railway gervices from England, and wanted 
complete imlianization. In the matter of expert*, be said, they could be recruited 
from abroad, but the Government should not undertake to offer them extra salaries 
by way of overseas pay. etc. Further, he *nid, the present prosjjcrity of the railways 
made it imperative that larger relief allowances should be paid to the Btaff, especially 
those whoso salaries ranged between Rs. ICO and 250. 

The Railway Member, Sir Edward Srnlhatl, replying to the debate, repudiated 
tho suggestion that in the railways they extracted the maximum amount of work 
for the minimum amount of pay. The Government, ho said, had already looked into 
the complaint regarding long hours of work on llie railways but their inquiries did 
not substantiate the allegation. They had. however, issued instructions that hours of 
work on the railways shmilri be reasonable and additional staff should be employed 
to cope with additional work. They had also asked the railway administrations to 
provide temporary quarters for such additional staff. The question of giving exten¬ 
sions to men on tho verge of retirement wan considered very carefully, each cose on 
its merit. The House, he asked, should not forget that io times like tho present 
they did require experienced hands, particularly to fill the places of those who had 
joined the defence services. Refirring to Indianization, Sir Edward said that bet¬ 
ween 19:s4 and 1U41. the Indian clement in the superior services had risen from 
43.40% to (11.10%. This would indicate ibnt as men at the top retired, their places 
were being taken by Indions. He olso disclosed ilint recruitment from the UK had 
been in abeyance tor the lost two years. Dealing with rate* and fares, Sir Edward 
explained that, the total overage increase since the war began had been 6j%. the 
increase compared vrry favourably, he claimed, with the increases made in other 
industries during the same period. Sir Edward Bentball reminded the House that 
during this period they had not enhanced the rates for full wagon toads of foodgrains. 
3 hey were carrying food at pre-war prices and were giving priority to it and move- 
jug jt fimt as it could be carried. He claimed that the benefit of carrying food 
free of charge would not go to the consumer. He shared in the hope that the 
railways had readied the peak of wartime rales and fares but said that tho whole 
question would only be examined after the war. Referring to Sir A. H. Ghuznsvi's 
complaint that charges for military traffic had remained unaltered, the Railway 
Member reminded the House what Sir Andrew Clow had declared two years ego, 
that military traffic would not he subject to enhanced rates. He wondered why Sir 
Abdul had chosen to accuse the Government now. As for the sale of roliing-stock 
and track to the war Department, the recoveries were made on the basis of prices 
prevailing immediately before the war, subject to such depreciation as wob _regarded 
suitable. Sir Edward claimed that charging railways with 50% of the militariza¬ 
tion cost in the defence of India zone, was beneficial to the railways. Referring to 
the question of dtarness allowance. Sir Edward Rent bull said that the policy of 
the railways was not only to compensate railnsymen hut to provide them food at 
cheaper rates. He said that the dearness allowance scheme had -cost the Railway 
Administration Rs. 6 crores since August last and this year they hoped to spend 
Rs. 3 crores on the food provision scheme. He said they were doing everything 
possible to stabilize tho cost of living of the workers. The question of raising the 
limit of application of dearness allowance to those receiving salaries higher than 
Rs. 12G was a complicated one, in view of the Government of India’s recent 
announcement in this matter, becanse railways were a Government Department and 
what they decided was apt to affect other departments also. He, hoped, however, 
that the cheap food they proposed to provide would relieve some of the hardships 
of the staff. This concluded the debate and the House adjourned till the 22nd. 

Debate os Food Situation 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Assembly today concluded discussion on the motion 
moved last week by Mr. N. R. Barker, the then Commerce Member, that the situ¬ 
ation in tins country aa regards food, fuel, drugs and the production and distribu¬ 
tion of standard elolk be taken into consideration. 

Mr. I. S, Piilay placed before the House the Commerce Department's viewpoint 
regarding kerosene and standard cloth, india, be said, bad never been self-sufficient 
in the matter of kerostne and imported the bulk of her requirements from Burma. 
The Government had to introduce the syetem of rationing by gradual cutting down 
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of its supplies to the msrket. Kerosene prices were fixed bj periodical agreement 
with oil interests in a manner which eliminated speeuiatten. 

As for standard cloth, Mr, Pilley explained that till recently 70% of the pro¬ 
vinces were indifferent to llie scheme from its very inception. He denied the alle¬ 
gation that the Central Government were lukewarm because it might Lave affected 
their receipts from the taxes on profits. After drscribing the stages of the n<gotia- 
tions with the textile industry. Mr. Ttllay said that notwithstanding the atlilude of 
the Provincial Gnvenmente, the Central Government in November YJ4'A booked 
orders for the supply of a certain quantity of cloth, and reached a settlement with 
the miliowiicrs last month under which the latter had agreed to place 60% of the 
manufacturing capacity for the production of atandaid cloth. Prices for standard 
cloth would be fixed by the Government and not by the industry. The Govern¬ 
ment would allocate quotnn and supply standard cloth to the provinces participating 
in the scheme. A Standard Cloth Commissioner with B.Q. in Bombay had already 
been appointed. It was anticipated that 60,000,CiCO ydB of cloth would be made 
available during the next 3 months. 

Mr, C. P. Lav son felt that agricultural statistics were mere conjectures and 
required better organization. He emphasized the imperative need of Government 
cutting out dealers where there was shortage on account of manipulation of dealers. 
He also stressed the need of publicity to eliminate uneconomic crops and methods 
of production. Lastly, he urged co-ordination of Central and Provincial activities iu 
connexion with the food drive io all its aspects. 

Mr. H. M. Abdulla was opposed to reimposition of control of wheat, which, 
he said, would again result in hoardings of wheat and black markets. 

Mr. Lalcband Navalrai complained that the bind Government bad introduced 
rationing of foodstuffs without ensuring its supplies, 

Mr. A. N. Ckattopaijhtii/a feit that the "grow more food" ^campaign would not 
succeed because the peasantry had not taken to it. Unless the Legislature gave the 
peasantry the proprietory right to land, they would not work heart and soul. As 
for hoarding, U>c speaker wanted the Government to take over the distribution of 
foodgreins if they were anxious to put tho boarder out of court, 

* Moulvt Abdul Ohani claimed that defective control, misuse of powers by pro¬ 
vincial officers and discrimination in allocation of transport were the main factors 
responsible for the present food situation in Iridia. lie strongly objected to export 
of riee to Ceylon which caused great hardship in the rice consuming areas. 

Mr, if. A. Kazmi spoke on "the gross mismanagement of the Food Depart¬ 
ment" and complained ol tho way in which permits were Issued, He maintained 
that the Food Department was meddling with tiic economic problems of the country. 

Ds. P. N. Sanerjce suggested tho removal of all impediments to the move¬ 
ment of crops from one part, Province or district of tho country to another, the 
abolition of price-control, the cessation ol exports, the bringing In of imports, pre¬ 
vention of hoarding, stoppage of profiteering and Ibo affording of greater facilities 
for the transport of foodgruins by the railways. 

Replying on behalf of the Government, Maj.Qcn. K, Wood, gave in detail the 
Government's scheme to resolve the food problem as it relat'd to the procurement 
and distribution of food in the diffcient pnMs of Judin. Be said; "In the mailer of 
procuring normal surpluses, the Government considers that there should be a 
minimum of impediment and obstacle to the market where he can boj>e to get a 
reasonable price. It is at this point where lire Central Government propose to 
acquire the surpluses and intend that there, should lie both a control 

over the price and control over both the movement and distribution.” 

Referring to the txporta of foodgrnine, he said that they were 

substantially lower then they were in'past years, and they were being further cut 
down, but to those who suggested total cessation ol exports, he would say : “If 
we deny essential help to others what help will we in our turn receive in our 
difficulties.” Be repudiated the charge that the military were hoarding and said 

the stocks held by the Defence authorities could be counted in terms of weeks. 
The total annual defence requirements today ‘jj)ub’ tho annual exports of today 
were comparable in terms with the average of exports for the 3 years before the 
war. Coming to the question of punishment for hoarders he expressed the hope 
that the new penalty of confiscation in conjunction with the existing penalties 
and of imprisonment and fine would be used in a salutary and effective manner. 
As regards the consumer-hoarder, whose panic buying results in the disappearance 
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of working margins and working balances from the retail shops and whose nervous¬ 
ness gives opportunity to unscrupulous traders, be said that every one of them 
should be brought to realize that it was he who was grinding the faces of the 
poor. Maj-Gcn. Wood reminded the House of the results achieved by the abolition 
of price control on wheat, and said that not only the black market prices of wheat 
broke but the prices of 'bajro’ and 'jownr’ subsided and eowmions in retail 
markets becatno easier. He claimed that certain stocks were progressively coming 
into circulation and that prices of different food groins were being brought into 
line with the normal relationships. Referring to comments made on the apparent 
lack of co-operation between the Provinces and the Centre, he assured the 
House that there was a very marked anxiety of allowing Provincial Governments 
to play their part So solving this all-India * problem. He said he was hopeful of 
bringing the divergencies of method into line and very shortly replace 
extemporized arrangements with permanent machinery that would 
fulfil the purposes the Central Government had in view. For this purpose he 
declared, a conference was being hold with the Provinces during the week. 
Concluding he said: “We require and seek all the help that the public can give. 
"When we have secured that help then this Government’s firm determination to 
see to it that the peoples of India do not starve will not remain an expression 
of their resolution, but will become an established and assured fact,” 

Voting on Railway Budget Demands 

23rd. FEBRUARY :—The possibility of railways running air services in India 
after the war was indicated by Sir Edward Benthail, War Transport Member, 
Government of India, in the coutbo of lire debate on problems of post-war recons¬ 
truction on a cut motion moved b; Sir Frederick James on the Railway Budget in 
the Assembly today. Sir Edward said : “It is true that the railways 
will experience competition from the air after the war, but I do not rule out the 
possibility of railways running their own air services.” 

,St> Frederick James, presenting what he termed a 4-paint programme of post¬ 
war reconstruction for the railways, suggested rationalization or transport, the 
reconstruction and betterment of railways, a comprehensive housing programme fox 
labour and fuluTe control and management of railways. He said it was difficult to 
anticipate post-war conditions, but there would be an enoTmous number Of transport 
vehicles and trained drivers and mechanics available after the war. He, therefore, 
urged that provinces, in co-operation with the Centre, should now be asked to 
prepare extensive road construction and betterment schemes. Both roads and 
railways were national aneciB and they should grow together. The first task, be 
concluded, was admittedly to win the war, but the responsibility of those now in 
power wsb not to neglect the future. "If plana and preparations are not ready, 
when peace comes, as it will with the collapse and utter defeat of the enemy, the 
result will be a 'fiat spin.' Energies will be waBlcd, not used and chances of 
reconstruction lost.” 

Sir Edward Benthall, replying, explained that It was not possible to tackle 
the whole problem of post-war reconstruction as it related to the railways at this 
time, without serious impediment to the war effort. The war, he said, must be 
our first care, and we should not divert our energies. He admitted that the subject 
was one of vital practical importance to the railways, but made as emphatic assertion 
that the Government were not entirely asleep in this matter. The problem of 
reconstruction was a world problem, and the Government of India could not settle 
it alone. However, they had set up a Reconstruction Committee before which 
railway planning would also come up for consideration. Referring to rationalization 
of transport, lie said that the Government would consider these and all other 
problems at the proper time. For the present, he conld aay that there was a 
probability of maintaining priority control before the rail-road question became 
normal. Referring to the question of road development and the Employment of 
demobilized technicians, be said that it was a subject of primary responsibility of 
the province*. The Government, he concluded, were anxious to deal with postwar 
reconstruction problems and he would seek to obtain experts to advise them and 
to find funds for the purpose, as soon as it was expedient and possible. 

The mover thereupon withdrew the cut motion. 

Wagon Allotment 

Mr. K. C. Kengy earlier moved a cut motion to discuss the wagon allotment 
and problems of distribution. 
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Mr N M. Jothi, supporting the cut motion, caused amusement when he 
dec In red that ’’the bangle industry in 1'eroznbnd i* not n nor industry ” He added 
that large numbers of worker* depended on tiu* ancient indn»try for their livelihood 
and arrangements should, therefore, he mnde for the provision of wagons to carry 
raw materials such as coal to Fcrozabnd in order to keep the industry alive. He 
also referred, to unemployment among textile workers in some parts of Bombay 
presidency owing to shortage ol wagons to carry coal. 

Six Edward Brnthnll, replying, remarked that in the bangle industry, Mr. Joint 
had chosen'a-clnseie example ol the I rati sport problems which the railways faced. 

1 hough the bangle industry did not help the war Isis department recognized that 
failure to supply it with raw materials was bound to cause unemployment and 
distress. In the UK where total industrial effort was directed to winning the war 
and where the whole system was more highly organized, such industries would be 
wiped out and workers transferred to war production. That was not possible in 
India, But though tlifl bangle industry must have a low priority, that did not 
mean the department had no sympathy with the men engaged in it, and ho assured 
Mr. Jothi that industries like this were constantly before the department. Replying 
to Mr. N copy's demand for the establish me lit of on advisory committee of consumers 
to help the department in the allocation of wagons, bir Edward thought that such 
a committee was unnecessary because the presont system was working satisfactorily 
on tbo whole and wns being constantly revised in the light of experience. When the 
motion was put to the tote, official benches, apparently absorbed in other matters, 
failed to say "No,” and the Chair announced "Yes have it”. The Opposition mildly 
cheered the unexpected adoption of the motion. Government members were stalled 
but looked on helplessly as. tiie House passed on to the next motion. 

Rates And Fares 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai then moved a cut motion to protest against the en¬ 
hancement of rates and fares in the last few years. He argued that the increases* 
were decided upon owing to deficits, and Inter, on account of the war. But now that 
there wsb a large surplus it was reasonable to demand a reduction in them, parti¬ 
cularly in 3rd and Inter class fares. He questioned why a part of the surplus was 
being diverted to general revenues. 

Sir Hugh Raper, replying on behalf of the Railway Department, asserted that the 
Government were conscious of overcrowding in tho train. The fact was that in spite of 
“Less Travel” campaigns there were moro passengers wanting to travel than the railways - 
could accommodate, Ovor-erowding would rather increase than diminish by a reduction 
in rales and fares. Moreover, railways would have to cope with moro goods. In tbo case 
of 3rd class traffic the fares bad increased by only ,05 pies per mite from the pre-war 
level and certain concessions which were Introduced in order to compete with read 
traffic were withdrawn when there was no justification left for keeping them in 
force. Deterioration in accommodation was inescapable but tiie Government were 
doing all to prevent it. He held the view that by keeping tiie rates and fares up 
at least to some extent, more traveller* and moro goods would bo avoided. 

Tbo motion when pressed to a division was lost by 38 votes to t0. 

Grievances of Railway Bervicembn 

Mr. Jothi, by the last cut motion moved during tho day, dwelt on the 
grievances of railwayman regarding conditions of service. He objected to the 
scheme of dearness allowance under which railwayman were classified according to 
localities and scale of pay. He wanted tho abolition of these categories and urged 
a uniform fiat rate of dearness allowance to be paid to workers with pay up to 
Rs. 250, He further complained that there was no relation between tbe rate of 
dearness allowance and cost of living and suggested that Uio creation of a machi¬ 
nery. such as waa suggested by the Ran Commitlee, by which dearness allowance 
could be incresed automatically with an Increase in the cost of living. As for the 
proposal to pay dearness allowance in kind and not in cash in order to prevent 
(nflatiou of currency, Mr. Joshi said that Inflation was due to a wrong currency 
policy and not because dearness allowance was paid in cash. Industrial workers 
were small in number as compared lo tbe total population of India and their 
payments would not affect tbe currency position appreciably, he claimed. 

The debate was continued on the nexlday, the 24th. February, when 
Sir Eatcard Benlhait announced that certain modifications in the scale of dearness 
allowance were under consideration, but ho was not in a position to announce them 
today. Government’s proposals would shortly be discussed with the representatives 
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of railw&yroen and a decision would be announced. His department, he emphasized, 
was always anxious to meet the legitimate demands of workers and he had taken 
note of the views expressed in the House, At this assurance, Mr. Jonhi withdrew 
bia motion,. 

Appeals op Railway Employers 

Complaints against the manner in which appeals of railway employees in the 
mailer of service, emoluments, etc., were dealt with, were made by Mr. Frank 
Anthony on a cut motion which waa supported by Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. Lalchand 
Navatrai and Mr. Joalii. Mr. Anthony expressed disappointment with the existing 
conditions and urged the establishment of a tribunal consisting of men with 
indicia! experience to deal with appeals from railway employees. 

Sir Edward Eenthatl, characterizing the motion aB an attack on the 
impartiality of the senior railway stuff, ania that he came into the department as 
a sort of new broom looking for cobsvebB to sweep away, but, as be bad already 
publicly declared, he had found in the senior administrative staff not only justice 
but also humanity. From his examination of the situation, be was convinced that 
* the existing system was sound and he did not believe that the provision of officers 
with judicial experience was desirable in the railwsy administration. The proper 
way was to make adequate regulations and trust the officers to carry them out. It 
was, of course the business of tbe department that officers bad right ideas in the 
matter. He had heard complaints in the House, but, he should like to hear reference 
made to cases where men had been unjustly dismissed or superseded, 

Mr, Anthony withdrew his motion. 

Recognition of Muslim Workers’ Unions 

The House rejected by 42 votes lo 12, Mr. ifd. Neuman's eat motion urging 
the recognition of railway Muslim emphsyees’ unions and associations. He pointed 
out that in the peculiar conditions obtaining in India the establishment and deve¬ 
lopment of communal unions were not only desirable but necessary in the interests 
of labour and the administration.' Tbe argument that membership of labour unions 
should not be based on religion was not sound because in Europe all labour 
organizations consisted of Christians. He complained that existing non-Muslim 
unions were influenced by the Congress and manned by Hindus. 

Sir Hutih Baprr, Transportation Member, Railway Board explaining Govern¬ 
ment's attitude said that under the rules Government servants’ unions should first 
consist of a distinct class of Government employees and secondly, all Government 
employees of the same class must be eligible for membership. The question of 
recognition of associations of Government servants formed on a communal basis 
came under consideration many times but the 2nd rule referred to above definitely 
ruled out a communal union. Government felt that there was an excellent case for 
unions being organized of a particular class of workers such as railwayman or 
PostB acd Telegraphs’ employe- e and bo on. 

Mr. Jothi, opposing the motion,, challenged the statement that the existing 
trade unions were dominated by tho Congress. There were no Hindu or Christian 
interests to be served in tbe trade union movement, he said. Muslim workers 
themselves had not shown a desire to have a separate organization. If members of 
the Muslim League Party took more interest in the Muslim workers, they would 
find that the economic interest# of Muslim and_Hindtt workers were identical. 

Mr. Oocinl Deshmukh, opposing the motion, referred to the fact that the* 
dearners allowance which the existing trade unions fought for and secured was 
not meant for one community only but accrued to workmen of ail communities. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed referred to tbe growth of trade unions in other countries 
such as Holland, and explained that separate anions for Roman Catholics and 
other denominational grout* were features of the intermediate Biages of deve¬ 
lopment and these different bodies ultimately merged into One national organization. 

Sir Edward Benthalt, replying, said that he recognized that the demand made 
in the cut motion was a natural consequence of the present policy of the League 
and he realized that they felt very strongly in this matter. Tbe question of com¬ 
munal unions had been considered only in 1941 and Government had decided not to 
change tbe policy of non-recognition of communal unions. He declared that he 
was not convinced by the speeches from the Muslim league benches that the in¬ 
terests of Muslim employees has suffered. Figures of recruitment, for instance* 
‘allowed that the Muslim percentage in the subordinate service fwas steadily iocreas, 
tog and nearing the proportion prescribed for them. As regards promotion, Mr. de Souza 
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hud Investigated complaint* of Muslim* having been wrongly passed over and had 
given hi* finding*. He reiterated Government'* opposition to communal union* __ 
whether they be Hindus, Muslims or Europeans, and at the same time he assured 
the House, that so long as he was Member-in-oharge ha would do hie utmost to 
sea that the settled policy of Government to secure a fair deal to Muslima was 
rigidly and faithfully carried out. 

In iho division. Government, Nationalist, European and some unattached mem¬ 
bers combined to throw out the motion. 

Extension to Railway Employees 

Seth Yusuf Abdulla Haroon moved a cut motion to discuss the extensions 
given to the employees in ills railway services and said they adversely affected tha 
promotion of junior officers, especially Muslims. 

Sir Hugh Raper said that tho number of those officers granted extension* 
was very Braall and the number of additional officers required was larger and 
therefore the extensions did not really affect promotions. Tbs House was under 
the erroneous impression tbnt junior-grada officer* had aatuaiiy suffered or their 
claims to promotion bad been ignored. Ho further repudiated the charge that any 
discrimination was made against the Muslims, 

The motion was lost without a division. 


Qdota for kor Muslim Employees 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, by another out motion, wauled to discuss tho need for 
fixing b quota for Muslims and other minorities in tile selection grades in the 
railway services. 

Sir Edward Benthall said that the out motion raised a major question of 
policy. The policy of the Government was to avoid communal consideration at 
promotions from grade to grade, and selection wits bnsed on merit combined with 
seniority and this wos strictly adhered to. He said tho House would agree that 
the railways should be run as a commercial concern and the best men should come 
on top. The motion wan rejected without a division. 

The guillotine was applied at 5 o’clock and the demands were voted. The 
House adjourned. 

Railway Supplementary Grants 

25th. FEBRUARY i—The House disposed of demands for supplementary grants 
In respect of railways for 1'.) 12-13 including a block of demands totalling some 
Re, lpi crores, out of which Mr, T. S . Sankara Ay gar, Financial Commissioner, 
explained that some Rs. 3 crores would be covered by saving in non-voted portions or 
the grants. The net amount would, therefore, ho about Rs. 7J crores, attributable 
mainly to increased donrnesa allowance, to supply of foodgrains to employees at 
less than cost price, A. It. P. additional police for patrolling railway tracks and 
repairs to damngo caused by floods, cyclones and sabdtngc. 


Indian Railwavb Act 

The Assembly passed Sir Edward Benthall's Bill to amend the Indian Railways 
Act as reported on by a select committee. The Bill deals with compensation to 
passengers involved in accidents, 'Whether or not the accidents wore tho result of 
any wrongful act, neglect or dnfault on tho pnrt of tho rnilwuy administration such 
as would under the present law entitle a passenger to damages. The select com¬ 
mittee raised the limit of a railwny administration’s liability in respect of any 
one person from tts. 7,000 to its. 10,ICQ and also omitted the provision which 
specifically debarred a passenger travelling without Lnving with him a proper paSB 
or ticket from having any right to compensation if involved in an accident. 


Aligarh University Amend, Bill 

T ,' i ’ h 8.„ A '‘«'nbIy pnsBcd Mr. J. D. Tyson’s (Secretary,Education, Henllh and 
Lands) Bill to amend the Aligarh Muslim University Act and Sir Sultan Ahmed’s 
** 1111 to amend the Civil Procedure Code. Mr Tyson’s Bill, inter alia. Bought to 
enable the university to modify its ordinances expeditiously and provide Bnecial 

adjourned tillrtLm' who join the fighting forces, l P ha House then 

MembM.^OR February 27. when the annual budget was presented by 
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Financial Statement foe 1943-44 

27th. FFBROAHY—Introducing the India Budget for 1943-44 in the Central 
Assembly yesterday, 8ir Jeremy Raiaman, Finance Member, disclosed a revenue 
deficit of Rs, 94.66 crorcs for the current year and a prospective deficit of Rb. 60.28 
crorea nest year on the basis of existing taxation. 

The revised estimate of Defence expenditure in the current year on revenue 
account is placed at Rs, 189,76 crore* and in 1043-44 at Rs. 182.81 crorcs. 

Defence Capital Expenditure in the current year is Rs. 49.14 crores and next 
year Rs. 16.85 crores. Capital expenditure is on account of aerodromes, industrial 
expansion, reciprocal aid, new construction for the R1N etc, HM’a Government do 
not intend to pursue the proposal to modify the character of the present Financial 
Settlement on which the apportionment of India's defence expenditure between 
British and Indian revenues is based. 

New taxation proposals include a central surcharge on taxes on income above 
Rs. 6,000 a year, increase in supertax on slabs between Rs. 25,000 and Rs, 3J lakhs 
by a uniform half-anna in the rupee, in corporation tax to 2 annas in the rupee, 
further increases In postal and telephone rates and an excise duty ou tobaccos- The 
EPT is also to continue for another year. 

The Finance Member urged the need for economy in personal expenditure. He said 
that during the war there was an obvious alternative to private spending which 
most powerfully assisted the war effort—investment iu loans of the Government of 
India on the largest possible scale. 

Announcing the proposals of the Government for dealing with the revenue 
deficit of R», 60.29 crorea .which, on the estimates presented is anticipated in the 
forthcoming financial year, the Finance Member said : We have, in thia context, 
to bear in mind that the current year will, it is estimated, close with a revenue 
deficit of Ks. 94.66 crores. By far the larger part of these sums has, of course, to 
be met by borrowing, but it is proposed to raise Rs. 20 crores, or approximately 
1 of the prospective deficit, by new taxation. 

Last year we introduced into our system of direct taxation certain features which 
combined the methods of borrowing aud taxation. Whilst such experience as we 
have had justifies the retention of these features, it ie not proposed to endeavour 
to extend their Bcope further this year. The reasons are not far to seek. The 
incomes which come within the orbit of our income-tax system are those of a 
comparatively small fraction of the population, a section in which, moreover, the 
habit of investment in public loans is generally speaking already well established. 

It is impossible to deal adequately with the problem of surplus purchasing 
power by methods which do not touch agricultural income at all and which are 
inapplicable to thBt vast body of industrial employees whose incomes fall below 
any taxable minimum which it Is practicable to adopt. It is, therefore, clear that 
the National Savings Movement must cast its net far more widely and must secure 
the co-operation of large elements in - the country who are not affected by direct 
taxation. Whilst action on these lines thus calls for unremitting attention and a 
constantly renewed endeavour, it will not affect our immediate proposals. 

To deal first with income-tax, there will be no change in regard to incomes 
up to Rs. 5,000. Ou the next slab of incomes from Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 10,000 the 
Central surcharge will be increased from 9 pies to 10 pies in the rupee, and on 
the slab from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000, it will be raised from 14 to 16 pies in the 
rupee: on the balance above Rs, 15,000, the surcharge will be increased from 15 to 
20 pies in the rupee. 

The effect of these changes will be to impose a surehage amounting uniformly 
to 66% over the basic rates of income-tax. At the same lime, there will be an 
increase in the super-tax on the slabs of income between Rs. 25,000 and Rs. 3$ 
lakhs : here the surcharge will be raised uniformly by half-an-anna in the rupee. 

The resultant aggregate rates of super-tax, including surcharge, will thus 
run from 2 annas in the rupee ou tbe lowest Blab to 10J anuaa on the top slab. 

Corporation tax will also be raised by half-an-anna, to a rate of 2 annas in 
the rupee. 

The Excess Profits Tax will be extended to cover the profits of a further 
period of one year, but the rate of 6&J% will remain unchanged. The additional 
revenue from these changes In direct taxation is estimated at Rs. 7 crores in 
the coming year. 

Tax On Tobacoo 

Turning now to indirect taxes. I would observe in the first place that it is 
proposed to continue for a farther period of one year the levy of the emergency 

22 
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surcharge ol 1/5 over the sohedute of Customs import duties which was imposed 
in the last Finance Act. We ore still fully conscious of the disadvantage* which 
would attach to a moasure of this kind in norma! time*, but our import trade 
muat remain subject for the time being to highly abnormal restrictions and 
emergency contra), and in these circumstances, we cannot afford to forego iucb 
gain ns accrue* to our revenues from the additional duties. For the rest, we 
propose to introduce 2 new taxes, an excise duty on tobacco and an excise duty 
on a vegetable prod not. . 

The Quantity of tobacco consumed in India is extremely lar^c but, mule 
imports bare long been subject to Customs duties at luxury rate*, the problem 
of the internal taxation has hitherto defied solution, thus, leaving notable gap in 
India’s fiscal system. ... 

Tobacco's unique eligibility for taxation is univorscily acknowledged : it is 
not a necessity of life, it# use is widespread and it# consumption con be varied 
greatly, according to the means of the consumer. By various methods, ranging 
from a State monopoly to the licensing of vend, it is titxed in almost every 
ether civilized country in the world, and experience in these countries shows its 
immense revenue possibilities. 

The feasibility of systematic taxation on all-India basis was repeatedly 
examined by the Government of India, and iu 1K5 tho Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committee observed that "the considerations which lod In other countries to the 
selection of tobacco ns 2 of the principal subjects for consumption taxation apply 
with equal force to India." 

The problem was last investigated In 1930-31 but no solution was found and 
Provinces were accordingly encouraged to derive whnt revenue they could from 
the control or taxation ot retail vend and generally to develop this field ol taxation 
in the hope that experience of the various schemes suggested might lend to the 
evolution of a practicable general excise system. Apart from tha obvious 
administrative difficulties the two chief obstacles nt that time wero that the tux on 


tobacco was not then a Central prerogative and that even if the Provinces 
introduced Identical legislation, there then existed no organization capable of 
- operating the excise on an all-India basis. These obstacles no longer exist, as 
under the present Constitution Act the power to levy a tobacco exciso has 
been clearly allocated la the Centre, and with the development of Central excises 
whieh has taken place in recent years we have organized the administrative 
machinery on lines which now enable us to tackle the operation of a new all- 
India excise. In view, therefore, of the compelling need for additional revenue wo 
have decided to introduce a Hill for the levy of exciso duties on tobacco produced 
or manufactured in India, with the exception of the tobacco grown for tho personal 
consumption of tho grower or the members of his household. 

Administrative difficulties undoubtedly remain, but we have for some time now 
been engaged on a detailed survey of the field, and wo are convinced that with 
care and close attention they can be satisfactorily overcome. The system will be 
more fully described when consideration of tho Bill iB moved : all 1 need say now 
is that it embraces all forms of tobacco, that the duty will become chargeable 
only after the tobacco lias been cured and will In some case* bo charged on the 
manufactured product, that the rules allow payment to be postjioned till the 
tobacco is about to pass into manufacture or consumption, that the scale of 
duties has been so devised ns to cause only a modest inereaso in retail prices: 
that full drawback will he granted on exports end that the cost of administration 
will form but a smalt percentage of tho yield. On tire limited data now available 
the yield of the tax cannot be precisely calculated but we estimate a gross return 
of Ks. 30 orores during the first year, 

I may observe here that, in the course of our inquiries we havo been impressed 
by the considerable scope whieh exists for the development of title important cash 
crop, both in extending the cultivation of and tho internal and external trade in 
high quality leaf, and in generally improving production and marketing ; and we 
propose to make an annual grant of Ks, 10 iakhs for the purpose of financing 
measures designed to bring about such improvement. 

The proposed excise on a vegetable product, sometimes known as 'Vannspati.' 
raises no administrative difficulties. There has for b long timo heen public 
agitation against the frequent use of tbis product for adulterating natural ghee, 
but that is an aspect whieh is not directly relevant to our present purpose, 
which is to raise new revenue. The rate proposed for the new tax is Ks 7 
per cwt, and the estimated yield is Be. 140 lakhs. 
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We propose finally to nrako certain increases in our-postal and telephone 
rates, which are estimated to yield approximately Rs. 120 lakhs. The changes 
are an increase in the inland letter rate for each tola after the 1st from balf-sn 
anna to 1 anna; an increase in the inland parcel rale for the 1st 40 tolas from 
4 annas to G annas and an increase In the existing surcharge on telephone 
rentals from 1/Gth to J/Hrd, 

The total estimated yield from new taxation tbae amounts to Rh. 201 crores 
leaving a revenue deficit of Its. 40.19 crores to be covered by our borrowing pro¬ 
gramme. 'When it ia remembered that this is the estimated position for a period 
which will carry us to tbe end of 44 years of war, it can, I submit, only be viewed 
with extreme satisfaction. 

The Hon, Members will find, in the explanatory memorandum, a statement 
summarizing tbe position In regard to our public debt as it stood before the war 
and will stand on the basis of our present estimates at the end of Mar. 1944. These 
figures are explained in the memorandum which shows that, as compared with the 
last pre-war figure of Its. 1185 crores, tbe total interest-bearing obligations 4 of the 
Government of India wilt have increased by lis. 6G crores by the end of the current 
year and by Rs. 146 crores by the end of next year. Practically the whole of this 
is in the form of internal rupee debt and the increase covers the estimated revenue 
deficit and capital expenditure on defence. 

It will be seen that excluding tbe capital of Railways and of Posts nod Tele¬ 
graphs certain loans and advances, investments and cash, the so-called deadweight 
debt at the end of 1043-44, is estimated at no more than Ra. 317 crores. Even 
against ibis we shall bold, in addition to a vast amount of Central property, a 
quantity of partially remunerative assets. As against the modest net annual 
liabilities which tbe service of this debt will Impose, we have in recent years called 
into being important new sources of revenue, which cannot fall, even after purely 
war-time features have been discarded, to contribute powerfully to the strength of 
the budgetary position. ~ 

In the consciousness of ibis intrinsic strength, India can face tbe future with 
confidence and can play her part among the United Nations. Immediately ahead liea 
the Bloge of final effort which alone can lend to the consummation of victory, a etngo 
which -can be shortened not by eager hopes but by unremitting endeavour. Beyond 
this lies the stage of international co-operation in the great tasks of reconstruction 
and in laying the foundations of a peace that can be maintained, and here too India 
will have a part no less significant than in the winning of victory. 

Budget Speech 

The following is a summary of the Finance Member’s Budget speech:— 

Against an expected deficit of Rs, 17,2? lakhs tbe actual deficit turned out 
to be only Rs, 12.69 lakhs chiefly due to improved revenue. 

Revised Estimates, 1942-43— Revenue 

Revenue is estimated to bIiow an improvement of Rs. 26.76 lakhs, while 
expenditure ia expeoted to increase by Rs, 86.35 lakhs chiefly on account of Defence 
expenditure. Deficit in the current year is expected to increase from Ke. 35.07 lakhs 
to Rs. 04.66 lakba. Mainly due to the war in Use Pacifies a shrinkage of Rs. 4.35 
lakhs in customs revenue is expected which is moro than offset by Rs. 14 crores 
improvement under Taxes on Income snd Re. 1J crores under Balt. Provincial 
share of divisible pool of incomelax will be approximately Rs. 10.55 crores 
excluding arrears. 

Surplus profits of the Reserve Bank paid over to Government have amounted 
to Re. 3.24 lakhs as compared with Ra. 2,62 lakhs originally estimated. Posts and 
Telegraphs Department is expected to add Rs. 1,35 lakhs more in current year, 
while Railway contribution to General Revenues remains unaltered at Rs. 20.13 
lakhs. 

Expenditure—Defence Services 

Details of revised estimate of Defence expenditure for 1842-43 amounting to 


Rs. lby,75 lakhs are as follows:— 

Revenue portion 

Lakhs of Rb, 

{1) Basic normal budget ... 3077 

f 2 ) Effect of rise in prices on (1) 8.61 

I 3) India's war measures — 135.96 

14) Non-effective charges ... 8.41 


189.76 
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Capital portion 

Lakhs of Rs, 


(1) Air Foroe#, Aerodromes 18.37 

{ 2 ) Capital outlay on industrial 

expansion ... 12.00 

S 3) Reciprocal aid—Aerodromes 12.75 

4 ) New construction for the 

KIN ... , 4.72 

( 5 } Capital outlay on Telecom- 

Mu mentions Bohome » ... 1.30 

4U.14 


It became clear in the current year that substantia) increases In the 3 arms 
of the Defence Services beyond tboso envisaged in tho last Budget Speech were 
called for to protect Indio against fresh dangers to which the course of war had 
exposed her. By the middle of tho year recruits at tlie rate Of about 70,000 per 
month were enlisted. For equipping additional troops India is obtaining hex full 
Bhare of the greatly increased production of the United Nations. Land Force* in 
India during 1913-14 are expected to reaeh a stage of reasonable adcquaoy to meet 
all likely demands for the defence of India. 

Existing financial settlement which has worked very well in an atmosphere 
of mutual cordiality and trust was concluded at a time when no major expansions 
in land, aea and air forces or our supply activities were in sight. Measures of 
expansion were then Inaugurated and it soon became obvious that all expansions 
in the land forces in India must be considered as one joint war measure and that 
the coat thereof should be divided as follows t— 

(a) India should pay for the raising, training and equipping "from Indian 
resources'’ of all land forces raised in India for their maintenance as long 
as they stayed in the country and were available for the local defence 
of India. When they left for overseas the cost of India of raising and 
training them and also of equipping them would be recovered from HMs, 
Government who would nsButno ail further liability for them. 

(b) All imported equipment and stores for such expansion measures of the 
land forces from whatever source ( with a few .exceptions ) would be 

provided free by HMs Government. 

The allocation of the cost of expansion of the R1N raised no special problem. 
As regards the Air Forces in India tho cost of major expansion, like that of the 
land forces, was a joint war measure. The Uicideucc of expenditure on 2 kinds of 
activities called for special attention in this connexion, viz,, expansion of the 
Supply Department’s activities and reciprocal I^ease-Lend aid to American Forces 
in India. Capital expenditure was being incurred by HMs Government under the 
former, while a good deal of the Industrial development taking place under the 
expansion schemes would be to tho permanent advantage of India. It was to the 
mutual interest of both parties that the allocation of capital expenditure on supply 
measures should be reviewed. 

The Finance Member proceeded to England to discuss these and other major 
aspects of the Financial Bcttlemoitt. While HMs Government pressed for a revi¬ 
sion the Government of India’s contention was that the present (Settlement should 
not be abandoned. Sir Jeremy Rnisrnan announced that "the Government of India 
have been informed that HMs Government do not intend to pursue tho proposal 
to modity the character of the present Financial’ Betti emeu t. The Settlement 
therefore stands.” 

As regards allocation of coat of Air Force expansion India’s liability will 
relate only to the amount of expenditure actually brought to account by India, 
viz., the capital outlay incurred in India on the provision of airfields and other 
ground and operational facilities and the recurring costs of the squadrons and 
connected services while employed in India. As regards (Supply measures it is 
proposed that India ahould provide £ ol the capital required and own all the assets 
already created or to be created. 

In the matter of Reciprocal Lease-Lend aid to America the possibility of 
entering into a direct Mutual Aid Agreement with the UBA is at present being 
considered. In the meantime Reciprocal Lcase-Lend has been shown in the Defence 
Estimates as a charge to Indian revenues. At the same time credit bos been taken 
in the same estimates for ail receipt* from lbs sale of Lease-Lend supplies to the 
public Provincial Governments, Railways and Government Departments run on 
commercial or quasi-commercial lines. Accurate assessment of the cost ol Reel- 
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procal Aid to the D S ForceB in India ie not possible ; the total expenditure under 
this bead baa been shown as Rs, 16.70 croree in 1942-43 and Rs, 9.04 ororea in 
1943-44. 

CIVIL Expenditure 


Neglecting certain accounting adjustments on account of premia on War Risks 
Insurance Funds, civil expenditure in the current year has increased by Rs. 14J 
crorea. This is attributable in the main to causes connected with the war. An impor¬ 
tant aspect of this is the grant of increased dearness allowances to Central 
Government employees ; this is estimated to amount to Rs, 170 lekbe in a full 
year (excluding Posts and Telegraphs, Railways and Defence Services). 
Measures connected with helping evacuees are esi>ected to cost Rb. 100 lakhs. 
The abnormal conditions created in the civil Ufa of the country since August laBt have 
rendered it necessary to help the Provinces to strengthen their police forccB at an 
estimated cost of Rs, 10G lakhs. The Supply Department has continued to expand. 
The value of contracts placed by its Purchase Branch from the outbreak.of the 
'war up to Dec. 31, 1942 amounted to Rs. 404,5 crorea. 

Financial Year 1943-44: Revenue 

Total revenue estimates for 1943-44 amount to Rs. 199,30 croree as compared 
with Re. 178.76 CTOres in the revised estimates for the current year— Customs are 
expected to yield Ha SO crores aa against Rs. 31 crorea in the current year. An 
increase of He, 84 lakhs is expected under Central Excise Duties chiefly on account of 
sugar. The yield under Corporation Tax and other taxes on income, including KPT 
is expected to better by Rs. 17 crores, taking into account the trend of recent 
collections. EPT aione is expected to yield Kb, 40 crores. Rs. 27,10 croree are allowed 
aa contribution from the Railway to the General revenues. Provincial share of divi¬ 
sible pool of income-tax it estimated to touch the record figure of Re. 12.10 crores. 

Reduction t N Defence Expenditure 

The budget estimates of Defence Expenditure for 1943-44 amount to Rs. 182.81 
croree under revenue and Ra. 16.45 crores under capital, details being as under:— 


Revenue Portion 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


Hi 

(3) 

C4) 

< 6 ) 


Crores of Ra. 


Basic normal budget ... 


36.77 

Effect of rise in preces 

• •a 

10.62 

India's war measures ... 


127.01 

Non-effective charges ... 

... 

8.41 



182.81 

Capital Portion 



Air Norce—Aerodrome 


2,52 

Capital outlay on induntrial expansion 


4.00 

Reciprocal Aid—aerodromes ... . • ... 


2.B5 

New construction for R.I.N. ... ... 

tM 

3.28 

Capital outlay of Telecommunications sebe 

• *« 

4.20. 

16.85 


For the first time since the war began, the estimates envisage a decrease in the 
Defence budget, aa compared with the revised, so far se expenditure charged to 
revenue is concerned. Referring to this phenomenon, the Finance Member stated: 
“Although it would be unsafe to conclude from this that India has now reached the 
peak of her own war expenditure, it is legitimate to hope that the stage of heavy 
additions is past.” 

Reduction in Civil Expenditure 

Civil expenditure estimates also show a reduction of Rs. 7 crores as compared 
with the revised estimates for the current yenr. Of this about Rs. 4J crores are 
accounted for by smaller receipts from the Factories War Risks Insurance Scheme 
which figure as expenditure on transfer to the relevant fund. A reduction of Ra. 
crores is anticipated in Civil Defence expenditure. There is a slight increase under 
interest which ia explained by increased interest chargee payable on loans raised 
in 1942-43 and proposed to be raised in 1943-44, 
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Financial Measures foe Tackling Food Problem 

It Is conjectured tbnt the Be Ale of purchases of foodgralns by the Food De-’ 
pertinent in 1343-44 will be Rs. 76 crores. This will be financed by the Central 
Government in the first instance and later recovered from Provincial Governments 
on whose behalf purchases are made. 

The Government of India are determined to spare no effort to increase the 
production of essential food commodities and are anxious that at this stage no 

scheme which affords promise of making an early and substantial contribution to 

this end should be excluded from consideration on purely financial grounds,” stated 
the Finance Member, "Pending a decision on the specific measures to be taken, we 
have provided in tha budget a round sum of Ra. 50 lakhs, but we would limit our 

expenditure to that figure il further outlay were to offer a greatly enhanced pros¬ 

pect of achieving our object.'’ 

The Financial Position 

Tbe Financial position for the coming year can be summarized as follows:— 

In crores of Rb. 


Civil estimates ... ... ... ... .76.78 

Defence services ... ... . ... ... 182,81 

Total expenditure estimate ... ... ... 259.59 

Total revenue at the existing level of snnetiion ... 199.30 

Prospecting deficit ... ... ... 60.29 


Ways afd Means 

Dealing with the ways end means position, tho Finance Member stated that 
total borrowings in the 7 months July 1042—January 1043, averaged Ri. 19 eroree 
a month. Subscriptions to tbe Defence Loans from February 1, 1942 to January 31, 
1043 amounted to Rb, 344 croreB, raising the total proceeds to Re. 145 crores since 
tbe Defence Loans weTo first issued in June 1940. In addition, there was a steady 
investment of new money in the rupee counterparts of the repatriated Sterling loans. 
Total investments of Defence Loans counterparts and certain provincial loans (raised 
to repay a part of the debt due to the Centre) aggregated to Its. 93 crores over the 
32 months and to Rs. 2tj7J eroree since the beginning of tho war. ‘'Apart from the 
greatly increased war expenditure In India”, said the Finance Member, “the general 
econumie situation resulting from tbe war conditions makes it imperative for every 
citizen to defer private expenditure to the utmost of his cajmcity in the common 
interest and to transfer tbe ioveatiblc surplus to Government in the form of loans”. 
Sterling Debt Repatriation 

The necessary sterling required to repatriate the 2J% and 3% undated sterling 
loans was provided with ease by the Reserve Rank, No counterparts were created 
this time and the entire rupee finance was raised in the first instance by means of 
*ad hoe - treasury bills issued in favour of the Reserve Bank. Subsequently stray 
lots of the vested stocks as well as the market purchases of the Hj% Block were 
financed from the balances. For the last and final stage of redeeming £584 million 
of the 3J% stock the rupee finance wss again in the form of ‘ad hoc' treasury bills. 
“That some £300 million of sterling debt should have boon repatriated since the 
oulbeak of the war with to little disturbance to the ‘‘money market," observed tho 
Finance Member, "is a consummation for which the country may well feel gratified." 
The balance of sterling Block, not yet redeemed as fsliiDg beyond the scope of the 
vesting orders, amounted to £13 million. 

After referring to the funding of the Railway Annuities by the payment of a 
lump sum of £30 million to H.M.'s Government, tbe Vesting ot Railway Debenture 
blocks of tbe face value of £29 million and tbe giving of one year’s notice for the 
redemption of three other such stocks, tbe Finance Member observed: "And thus 
India ban completed the transition from a debtor to a creditor country and extin¬ 
guished within the brief apace of about three yearB accumulations over decades of its 
public indebtedness to the United Kingdom,” 

Gf the Rs. 400 crores raised *o far for financing the various repatriation and 
funding operations only Rs. 160 crores may be regarded as being still in the form 
Of Central Bank finance. 
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Utilization of Sterling Balances 

The future utilization of sterling balnncre baa engaged the continuous attention 
of the Government of India. With the virtual cessation of payments on interest 
account to external bond holders, which has resulted from the operation of the 
sterling debt repatriation schemes, the only substantial liability still remaining on 
account of which sterling remittances would normally be necessary will tie payments 
on sceoiint of sterling pensions, family pensions and provident funds. It is esti¬ 
mated that these charges in the period that lies ahead will be from £5 to £6 
million a year. The Government of India have accordingly under consideration 
a scheme" for making advance provision for the requisite sterling remittance 
wherewith to meet future payments in respect of these liabilities on the lines of the 
arrangements receutly made for Sterling Railway Annuities. It is not rontem- 
plnU d that the rights of any class of Government servants would be affected or 
that the liability. to pensioners should be transferred from the Government of 
India. The Government of India are also considering a proposal that soniethipp in 
the nature of s Reconstruction Fund should be constituted to provide for the 
financing of a programme of post-war reconstruction including the rehabilitation 
snd re-equipment of industry. In the pout-war period India will have heavy 
demands for im (Kir ted machinery and plnnt to equip her greatly expanded 
industrial system nnd it will be necessary to proceed on gome orderly programme 
to purchases from overseas. The existence of a Reconstruction Fund with a 
concerted programme of requirements would enable India to go ahead with post¬ 
war reconstruction with minimum delay. 

The Finance Member dealt in detail with the problem of inflation and referred 
to certain postulates which Bbould be borne ia mind in considering tblB problem. 
These arc : j 

(1) India's war effort has not vet reached the ceiling of the maximum 
utilization of available man-power and resources ; and public expenditure still 
continues to promote this end. 

(2) In a common war effort the usual methods of settling international 
indebtedness in goods and services are not available. It is not also possible to 
employ the usual checks to adjust international trade relations. 

(3) Since disbursements should be made in Indian currency, the question of 
how war expenditure is allotted is irrelevant so far as the inflation aspect of the 
problem is concerned. 

(4! Both the UK and the Government of India will be in b position to 
pursue sound financial policies and therefore there is not the remotest risk of 
inflation of the nature and on the scale which occurred in some of the countries 
which suffered -utter defeat tn the last war. 

On the value of sterling balances he said : "Apart from their being available 
as a reserve wherewith to pay for the capita! goods which the UK will be in a 
position to supply for India’s industrial expansion and thn replacement of 
machinery after the strain which will have been put on it during the period of 
the war, India's, balances should enable her to trade, as one of the principal 
commercial countries of the world and play a helpful part in building up a system 
of international trade such as would ensure a fair market for goods of export.” 

Some Misconceptions Cleared 

The Finance Member then cleared certain prevalent misconceptions on the 
subject of inflation, namely, 

1. Failure to distinguish between pure credit inflation and the temporary 
situation in which an increase in the volume of purchasing power impinges for a 
time on a stationary or diminishing volume of consumable goods. ‘‘Here in India,’ 
he said, “the Government has at no time resorted to credit inflation. The easy 
expedient of borrowing from the Reserve Bank has not been adopted for making 
up the revenue deficits of government budgets or for augmenting governmental 
balances for the purpose of meeting disbursements." 

2. The misconception that a general rise in prices must mean inflation and 

that it is caused by avoidable . expansion of currency, 'This notion," according to 
tbe Finance Member, "is the result of confusing cause and effect and misinterpreting 
the elementaiy fact that all the expansion and intensification of Government's war 
activities involves cash payments to an ever-widening circle of recipients in return 
for labour and raw material or services.” - . 

The Finance Member explained that "not all tbe Government disbursement on wars 
purposes necessarily or proportionately contribute to a rise in prices.” fie further stated 
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that “In assessing the significance of a rise In prices it is also necessary to remind 
ourselves that we did not start from an optimum price level and that the price* 
of many essential articles, particularly agricultural commodities, had been by 
general consent unduly depressed for years prior to the outbreak of hostilities ana 
the problem had been not how to keep thorn from rising but how to stimulate 
them.” Continuing be said that there was urgent need for economy in personal ex¬ 
penditure to check the upward trend of prices to conserve the supply of scarce 
material* for war purposes mid to save and spend in the post-war period when 
increased sending would bo n valuable safeguard against falling prices. During 
vrsr itself, there was an alternative to private spending, vis., investment in Govern¬ 
ment loans, which would greatly reduce the risks attaching to the increase in the 
volume of purchasing power. A free liow of savings into Government loans 
will not only greatly care the strain on Government finances, but it reduces com¬ 
petition for the greatly shrunken volume of consumers’ poods which is all that is 
now available. “Our sheet-anchor in the present emergency, the Finance Member 
emphasized, must bo more and more borrowing.” 

Changes is Railway Convention 


2nd. MARCH:—The Assembly to-day agreed to Sir Edward Benthall'g resolu¬ 
tion recommending certain interim changes (as war-timo arrangement), in the 
Convention of 1924, separating Railway Finance from General Finance. 

The changes proposed are:—(1) for the year 1042-43 a sura of Ra. 2,35,00,000 
shall be paid lo General Revenues over and above the current and arrear contribu¬ 
tion due under the Convention. (2) from April, 1013, so much of tho Convention 
as provides for the contribution and allocation of surpluses to General Revenues 
shall cease to be in force; (3) for the year 1343-44 the BurpliiB on commercial lines 
shall be utilized to repay any outstanding loan from the Depreciation Fund and 
hereafter be divided 2'i% to the Railway Reserve and 75% to General Revenues, the 
loss if any on strategic lines being recovered from General Revenues, and (4) for 
subsequent years, and until a new Convention is adopted by the Assembly, the 
allocation of the snrfilus on commercial tinea between the Railway Reserve ' and 
General Revenues shall be decided each year on eousideration of the needs of the 
Railways and General Revenues, the toss if auy, on strategic Hues being recovered 
from Gonerui Revenues. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Oovind Deehmukh moved amendments urging 
the appointment of n eommitlee of the House to examine the wbolo question, Mr. 
Deshmukh suggesting that the committee should be directed to report on • or before 
Aug. 31. The amendments were supported by Mr. Md. Ahiumun, AJr.' Lalchnnd 
Navalrai, Mr. T. T. Kriehnamachari, Pandit Sfaitra, Mr. Jamnadat Mehta Hr 
Kunzru and Sir. A, A r . Chattopadhynya, all of whom commented on the unfairness* 
of asking the House to agree, without proper examination of the subject previously’ 
to the changes proposed in tho Convention. Sir Henry Richardson, Leader of the 
European Gronp said that his group were not against a committee of the House but 
against having it at ibis juncture. He asked tor an expert examination of the 
whole subject first. ‘ 

Sir Edward Benthnil, replying, declared that after a caroful examination of 
the subject by technical experts, it was the conclusion arrived at by the Department 
that neither the rate# of contribution to the Depreciation Fund nor the balance In 
it were excessive. He said that he proposed to circulate to members a paper 
dealing with the subject. He suggested that the resolution should be passed in 
order to enable tbs Railway and the General Budget to be got through. He thought 
the difference disclosed in tiie course of tho debate wall not one of what should be 
done but whether it should be done by an ad hoc committee of tho House of the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways, Provided tho resolution carried the 
support of the movers of the amendments, Sir Edward said ho would agree to a 
committee of the House on tho lines proposed in the amendments being sot up to 
discuss the question. He would give early eousideration to the procedure of Belting 
up that committee and to the scope of its functions. “ 

Tlte amendments were withdrawn and the original resolution was adopted. 

Pbnal Cod Amend. Bill 


, Th« House passed Sir Jeremy It ait man's Bill to amend the Indian PenaJ Cods 
M d cn-,L C « rreil , <:y 0f ^!* an . ce w h> prohibit photo-prints or otbor re-productions 

no ** evon thouKh tb£8 ° be doM for t-xxtss: 
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Coffee Market Amend. Bill ' 

Mr. T. S. Pi11fit’s Bill to amend the Coffee Market Expansion Act bo as to 
pro effect to certain recommendations of the 3rd. Coffee Control Conference was 
passed, 

Indian Army Amend. Bill 

Mr. C. if. Trivedi, Secretary of the Wnr Department moved a Bill to amend 
the Indian Army Act to provide for the establishment of military prisons. Discussion 
had not concluded when the House rose till the next day. 

Reciprocity Bill . 

3rd. MARCH :—The Assembly today passed Mr. Qovind Deahmukh'a Reciprocity 
Bill providing that persona domiciled in any British possession shall be entitled 
only to sitcb rights and privileges ns regards entry, travel, residence. Requisition, 
holding nod disposal of property, educational facilities, franchise, the holding of 

S nblic office, or the carrying on of any occupation, business, trade or profession in 
ritish India as are accorded by the law or administration of such possession to 
persons of Indian origin. 

General Discussion of Budget 

Blh. MARCH ;—Strong support for the Budget proposals was expressed by Bit 
Henry Richardson, leader of the European group, opening'the general debate oa the 
Budget today. "We of this group”, he said, “support the proposals and if we have 
any general criticism of them at nil, tt is that the country might reasonably have 
been called on to make even greater sacrifices. Come what may we are determined 
-to do everything in our power to bring about victory at the earliest possible date 
and whatever sacrifice that determination may involve, we are , prepared to 
make it." He said that whilst it might be claimed that thia budget did meet 
India’s war requirements, it could not be said to be in any sense comparable to war* 
time budgets which had to be shouldered by the people of other belligerent countries. 
It might he urged that this was as much as India could afford but he should 
hesitate to agree with such an opinion. He did not deny that conditions differed 
in this country from theme which obtained In other countries and this 

might be advanced as an argument against a more ruthless type of war 
budget. In this connexion Bir Henry directed the attention of the House 
to the enormous profits to some which war production had brought. 

If this point was examined he ventured to assert that there was ample justification ^ 
for a larger measure of sacrifice by all those to whom the wnr had brought almost * 
unparalleled benefits. Referring to indirect taxation, the speaker considered the 
Finance Member’s choice of tobacco and vegetable product as satisfactory. Go 
the subject of dearness allowance Bir Henry said ; “As a business man, I know 
what the cost of these dearness allowances must mean especially when we add the 
cost of providing foodstuffs to'labour below the purchase price. Also owing to 
inefficient provincial control such supplies have more often than not, to be 
purchased in a more or less black market. The amounts involved are growing 
greater and greater and the total of all this expenditure amongst commerce and 
industry in the country as a whole must by now be enormous. The Finance 
Member knows very well, that this expenditure is a revenue charge in company 
balance sheets and consequently in the cases of all those, companies which are 
liable to pay Et’T, tbs actual result is that Government itself is paying the greater 
portion of these dearness allowances and cost of foodstufa ana the revenae of 
the country is suffering to the same extent. From all points of view, therefore, 
we hope that this problem of food supply is being tackled with all tbe firmness 
and energy which the situation calls for." 

Referring to the problem of agricultural indebtedness, the speaker asked what 
was being done for the permanent benefit of the Indian cultivators who formed 
by far the largest portion of the population of this sub-continent and on whose 
efforts at this time the success or faiiture of the grow more food campaign so 
much depended. It seemed to his group that within ail tbe various measures for 
the control, Bappty and distribution of foodstuffs, there lay the opportunity not 
only to diminish this burden of agricultural indebtedness, but to do mnch else 
besides. His party believed that the Government bad now the chance to sow the 
seeds of future benefit by framing a comprehensive policy of co-ordination in 
matterB such sb crop planning, crop prices, co-operative societies and the many 
Other inter-connected agricultural problems. On the subject of the financial 
settlement between Britain and India, the speaker said that "the Finance Member’s 
23 
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?i*it to England Inst* Bummer has been amply Justified and none of the gloomy 
forebodings oi which we heard at that time Lnve come to rasa. Esther, should 
we express to him our grateful thanks for the exceedingly able manner in which 
he must have handled India's case in biB negotiations to hnvo succeeded in obtaining 
from HMG a continuance of the very favourable terms on which military 
expenditure ia apportioned between the 2 countries." 

Dr. jP. N. Bannerjee, Leader of the Nationalist Party, criticized the new 
taxes on tobneco and vegetable ghee. It must bo remembered, he said, that the poor 
artisan, cultivator and industrial workers looked on smoking as something to soothe 
and stimulate him alter bis hard work. ‘‘For people engaged in intellectual work," 
Said Dr. Banncrji, ‘'smoking is a poison, (laughter and cries of no, no). Poison 
of the worse sort: but for these hard-working people it is something like medicine, 
and i therefore object to this item of taxation." He also objected to the tax 
on vegetable ghee because it taxed tho poorer sections of the people. Criticising 
the new phrase "joint war measures", Dr. Banerji said the House did not know 
bow much expenditure was covered by the phrase and was placed on India’s 
shoulders. India was the base for tka United Nations' war effort in the East and 
the Financial Settlement should not thersfors be interpreted as though whatever was 
spent in India must he borne by India. As regards the Reconstruction Fund, he 
asked what would be the types of equipment to In? rehabilitated and what type 
of equipment would be purchased, whether it would be purchased in the cheapest 
market or would India be compelled to btiyjt in England, where the money lay. 

Sir Zinuddin Ahmed urged tho advisability of entries into a direct mutual- 
aid agreement with UriA in order to get tho requirement ot India's Industry from 
that country. Ho said tho timo had come to link up tho currencies of the United 
Nations in order to ensure stability, and asked tho Government of India to give 
a lead by taking up these matters with other members of the United Nations. As 
regards tho disposal of India's accumulated balances, he said, tho proposal for a 
reserve for annuities, pensions and liabilities etc. wns exceedingly unpopular. He 
inferred that tho present Government were thinking of quitting India leaving the 
country to aa administration on which thoy would not place any reliance regarding 
those matters He asked why present day India should suffer for future liabilities 
or future generations. The best method of-dealing with these balances wns to treat 
them as a "floating reserve." 

Mr. Jamnadae Mehta declared that the Budget taxed every article that the 
poor man needed—salt, matches, sugar, the postcard and now tobacco and vegetable 
ghee. The industrial worker whom the Finance Member praised but left to starve 
had been given a 10% dearness allowance against an actual dearness which wns 
reflected n> the 1SU% rise in prices. As regards tho sterling balances, air. Mehta 
asked; "Have you heard of another instance in which you get the goods and you 
keep with you tuo money which you are supposed to pay for those goods ?” Mr, 
Mehta uttered a strong note of warning against hasty or ill-considered reconstruc¬ 
tion plans and against dissipation of sterling balances. He referred in particular to 
what happened after tlio last war when tho Government of Bombay for instance 
indulged in development programmes for which the people wore still paying Ka. 37 
lakhs as Interest charges. 


Mr. Atohd Nuuman, referring to tho Financial Settlement between England 
and India, said that in any country but India a settlement of nu.-h vsst 
dimension could not have been negotiated and arrived at behind the back of the 
Legislature. Hardly less 'sordid," in big opinion, was the Biory of the sterling 
balances. White tue Dominion Governments has refused to trade except for 
payment in gold, the Government of India had accepted without a prick of 
conscience payments in sterling. He Huspeeted that India was being placed in a 
poaition in which she could buy from England only and lose her sterling balance 
and become England’s dumping ground. In this respect the Government 
ought to have acted with more responsibility. Mr. Nauman endorsed the new 
taxation proposals and said the choice was quite satisfactory, 

Umail doubted if the people could bear any further taxation while 
Khan Bahadur Bhahbso drew the attention of the Government to the dangers 
of inflation. He advocated the revaluation of tho Reserve Bank gold in India, & 
Mr, Lalchand Navairai condemned the new taxation and said that if Bs. 40 
• orores could bo borrowed, why not Kb. 20 crores more 7 

Mr. JCrishnamachari urged that direct negotiations with America for a 
LoasfrLentl arrangement should be (aken in hand immediately. The Government 
•eemta to be passively if not actively engaged in credit inflation policy. 
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Mr. Eoiaainbhai Laljee could not we any justification lor the presumption 
that there would be less defence expenditure this year. He characterised the new 
taxes os a heavy burden an the already heavily taxed people of India, and he 
could see no justification at all lor taxing tobacco "which provided solace to many 
a poorman. 

Sir Jeremy Raitman, replying on the debate, dealt first with the question put 
to him as to whether the Government of India, in agreeing to the financial 
settlement with HMG, had kept in mind Indio’s financial capacity. His answer 
was emphatically in the affirmative. By no other criterion could this settlement be 
justified. There woe no argument which would allot to India so small a share 
of the cost of defending the country against genuine and imminent danger. 
There was no logical criterion that would lead to that result except the estimated 
inability of India to make a larger contribution. The Government of India had 
been fully and constantly conscious of that factor in dealing with the matter 
and he could conscientiously sny that no point that could possibly haTe been made 
or gained on behalf of India bnd been overlooked. He asked the House to 1 -, taka 
it from him that if there whs any disadvantage arising from India's political 
status in relation to HMG., it had led to the paradoxical position that India 
had dona belter than site would otherwise have done. In the desire to avoid 
exploding the political position, India had actually derived an advantage. 

In reply to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's interruption expressing doubt about this, 
the Finance Member said that he could only give the House his s'tneere opinion 
and judgment on the matter. It was open to Any member to question that. 
These matters had been dealt with not merely by himself but by the whole 
Government of India—a Government which contained a number of IndiatiB who 
were just as anxious to sec justice done to India as anybody outside. 

Mr. K. C, Ntogy .—“Were they unanimous? » 

The Finance Member replied that the questioner 'was too experienced to 
expect an answer to that question. 

Mr. Neogy suggested that if it was in order to refer to particular members at, 
the Government ol India, it might also l>e in order to make clear whether they 
were unanimous. % 

Sir Jeremy proceeded to reiterate that the Government of India were fully 
satisfied in regard to the arrangements which he had piaced before the House. 
Referring to the criticisms of tire taxation proposals, he said that he was surprised 
to find bow mony members Hnre still were who thought that revenue could be 
raised, or financial deficits dealt with by measures which would affect nobody, 
neither the poor not the middle class, nor trade or industry—measures, which 
would not only avoid hitting the necessities of life but also conventional necessities 
or even luxuries (laughter). He claimed that consistently with tire responsibilities 
which lay on him, he bnd pursued a policy which was as favourable to the poor 
man as could possibly be expected in these abnormal times. Dealing with sterling 
balance, Bir Jeremy pointed out that the treatment of these balances, except to the 
extent to which they could bo dealt with by repatriation, wbb essentially a 
post-war problem, and it was not possible for him to foresee the exact circumstan¬ 
ces in which we would -have to deal with this matter after the war. He would, 
however, remind the House that the sterling balances arose not only from goods 
exported out of the country-or services rendered in the theatres of war, but that, 
in so faros under the financial settlement with HMG. the whole cost of the defence 
of India was not home by India, tho remainder of the cost of defending India 
and the measures taken in India became part of sterling balances. 

Mr. Aid. Nauman : "What about other Dominioua ?'* 

The Fin once Member explained that all expenditure incurred by the Dominions 
in their own territory was borne by the Dominions and also the cobi of troops sent 
overseas. In tiie case of Canada, the arrangements were now practically Lease- 
Lend in character. So that, if the bon. member was trying to get examples from 
the Dominions in support of the case that -the financial settlement was not in 
India's favour, he would get a dusty answer. Regarding criticism of the Pensions 
Scheme he pointed out that it was purely a financial proposal, and it meant that 
sterling which could not bo utilized now was invested so that it would yield a 
return when it could be utilized. The scheme did not arise from any fear of 
repudiation, or from any desire at this moment to provide any additional safeguard 
for any class of officials. Actually the proceeds of the settlement would again 
be at the disposal of the Government of India aud uo other authority. The position 
in that respect would remain unchanged ; the liability would remain with the 
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Government dl India . and the amounts would come into the hands of the 
Government of India. Speaking of the Reconstruction Fund, he said that it waa 
premature to disparage a scheme of that kind which was eapablo of being of the 
utmost value to India. The statement that the scheme was not for the reconstruction 
of India but for the reconstruction of British industry was a sample of suspicion 
and prejudice imported into tho discussion of these matters. He could not foresee 
the exact international and currency arrangements ns they woitid be after the 
war ; but to tho extent that goods required for India's reconstruction and re¬ 
equipment were available in Britain, ho saw no reason why the fact that they would 
be ootamed from Britain Bhould be Regarded as a disadvantage. It was obvious 
that there would be a situation of great difficulty for some time after the war ; 
goods would be scarce and it would bo difficult to obtain them. 

Sir Cowasji Jahangir interruping pointed out that criticism was thnt India 
would be limited to buying only from England, What was the Finance Member’s 
reply to that? 

Sir Jeremy said he could not give a categorical answer because for a time 
after the war there would obviously be conditions of control and restrictions such 
as there were during tho war. 

Sir Cowasji: —"If the conditions are favourable, is there anything contemplated 
in the Fund whereby India will bo prevented from buying any from America?” 

Sir Jeremy : —"Certainly not, ns far ns I am aware. I cannot foresee the precise 
conditions in which these fund# will be employed, but 1 can state categorically that 
it is not intended as fir bb wo are concerned to limit the object of the Fund in 
any way. The fact however remains that they do consist of sterling balance# and 
at present the sterling area is one and the dollar area is another and the retiition 
between the two is a matter which will be settled ns a postwar problem. Concluding, 
the Finance Member expressed his beitof that it would bo entirely to India's advan¬ 
tage to look at the problem from the point of view of international co-operation. 
We had to remember that India was only a part of tho world—a world which 
was getting more and more intimately linked, each part finding it 
more and more impossible io pursue an insolnted policy. If there was one 
thing which tho war wnp teaching them, it was the impossibility of any country living 
alone in its own world. India would bo dependent on the resources of great coun¬ 
tries after the war in order to build up her productive resources. She would not 
be able to improve her standard without the closest co-operation and assistance from 
more powerful and better developed countries, and therefore, iheeo problems must 
bo looked at entirely from the point of view of co-npcration in international 
matters. The Assembly at this stage adjourned till the 8th March, 

Voting on Bodoet Demand 

8tb. MARCH.—Discussing cat motions on the Budget, tho Assembly today 
rejected without a division Sardar Sant Singh's motion to disease “the repressive 
policy of the Government," Denouncing the Government for tho measures adopted 
for putting down the so-called rebeliion in tiic country, the mover said that the 
liberty of the people was being suppressed ruthlessly. Mr Laichand Navalrai 
asked how long the "tug of war” would go on between those bent upon creating 
internal trouble and the Government determined to suppress their Bctivitipa. Dr. 
P, N. Banerjte referred to the treatment meted out to 2 members of the Central 
Assembly, namely. Mr. Knilnsh Holmrj and Mr. John. The former, who had ceased 
to belong to the Congress Party, had been detained in, order “to prevent him from 
relating the happenings in Bihar in the September session of the Assembly” and 
the latter "was let ofT from detention in such a condition that 4 days later he 
expired." If such a policy continued. Dr, Bnncrjee pointed out, the Government 
would have no friend 1 eft. Mr. A. N. Dam appealed to the Government, by a 
friendly approach, to usher in a new era of peace end goodwill in the country. 
Mr Jamnadae Mehta emphasized that in wartime certain restrictions on the acti¬ 
vities of the public were inevitable and theso must be voluntarily and willingly 
suffered. If that was called repression be did not agree with that description. 
Anything done to prevent gossip mongering und spreading of falBe rumours or 
prevent impairment of public, morale could not bo called repression nor could he 
concede that any Indian should be allowed to do anything to make the path of the 
aggressor easier. Action taken against misguided youths and others engaged in 
of this kind nnust be considered legitimate. Referring to the political 
deadlock, the speaker said that it could not be made an excuse for anti-war 
activities. Ho deprecated loose t«lk in the same breath of Nazi and British 
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methods as if both were comparable. Mr Mehta, however, gave instances in which 
he alleged the innocent had suffered and in which SirBuitan Ahmwi’it (Law Member) 
promise given to the House in Hu's respect had not been honoured. The Govern¬ 
ment, he complained, had refused even to make inquiries into allegations of this kind. 

Sir Maxwrll, Homo member, replying to Dr. Bnnerjee’s references 

to individual instances, reminded the House that most of the action taken in regard 
to the disturbances had been taken, and must necessarily have been taken, by 
provincial Governments on their own authority and the details of such action, 
apart from policy, were not a matter with which the Home Department of the 
Government of India could fairly be charged. That was also bis answer to Mr. 
Jatnnadns Mehta’s observation on the Nnndurbnr case about which, however, 
information at tho Government's disposal considerably differed from that relied on 
by Mr. Mehta. Continuing, Sir Reginald observed that he had never said that no 
innocent person ever suffered in tho course of action taken by the Government. He 
admitted, with regret, that innocent persons very often suffered. That was one of 
the rcsponsibilries which lay on the head of people who promoted these disorders. 
He had also given to the House instances in which action taken by persons engaged 
in the disturbances had caused loss of life or injury to innocent people engaged in 
lawful Occupations. While he admitted that innocent persons must occasionally 
suffer in the course of action taken by Government to put down disturbances, the 
Government could not be censured for such incidents, unless it was also shown 
that those tilings were part of the Government’s policy. The mere fact that certain 
individuals had suffered by the Government’s action did not mean, and could not 
be interpreted to mean that such things were part and parcel of the Government’s 
policy. He declared that no opprobrium attached to the word repression. Whether 
it was right or wrong would depend entirely on the things repressed. 

Ha referred to Mr. Gandhi’s attitude to non-violence and quoted from (he 
latter’s own description of a mouse which should be considered to be non-violent 
if it defended itself with its teeth against a cat. What was happening, Sir 
Reginald said, was that a small force of balf-a-dozen policemen were confronted by 
a violent mob of hundreds. Which of these, he asked, was comparable to the cat 
and which to the mouse ? If the small force of policemen was the mouse, that 
was the non-violent party. The Home Member did not disclaim that the Govern¬ 
ment must and did use repression at certain times to meet situations that occasi¬ 
onally arose. He had never denied that force must be met by force and crimes 
must to repressed ; but the Government could not be condemned for any measures 
taken to repress crime. He went on to give figures of convictions of Congressmen 
aftrr trials, numbering nearly 30,000 up to the middle of January compared to about 
70.000 in the movement in 11)32-34, and claimed that no one could say that action 
taken had been excessively repressive. Reiterating the Government’s policy, the 
Home Member declared that with its responsibility not only to India but to the 
Allied cause, the Government could not and would not permit activities designed 
to interfere with the successful prosecution of the war and resistance to HM’s 
enemies. Nor could political or any other motives be regarded sb extenuation of 
offences deliberately calculated lo impair the war resistance of the country or 
undermine order. The Government’s policy had also been to take only such action 
as was necessary to sefeguard vital obligations. Tbe removal of the ban on the 
Communist Party and on the Khaksars showed that the Government were ready 
enough to withdraw repressive measures as soon as they thought there was a reaso¬ 
nable prospect of withdrawing them with safety. There bed been, he asserted, no 
repression of any ordinary social or political activities or expression of opinion and 
the Government siucerly hoped that improvement in the situation would be such 
that further repressive action might not be necessary again while tbe war lasted. 

The motion, as stated, was rejected without a division. 

Utilisation of Sterling Balances 

The Bouse also rejected without a division Mr. K. C. Neogy'* cut motion to 
discuss ibe utilization of sterling balances. Mr. Neogy, referriug to the Finance 
Member's remarks about the importation of suspicion into tbe discussion of the 
subject, pointed out that in the evidence given before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee retired British officials had voiced suspicion about the safety of their 
pensions and provident fund, and had suggested the funding of these liabilities. 
The Secretary of State himself talked about tbe funding of these obligations. The 
speaker suggested that the demand voiced on that occasion was prabably repealed 
on the occasion of the Finance Member’s visit to England. 
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Sir Jeremy Rattman, Intervening, declared this was quite Inaccurate. 

Mr. Neogy said Indian opinion demanded that British and other foreign 
investments in India must be acquired with the help of the aterling balances. H* 
also wanted to know whether any action was proposed on behalf of the Indian 
Government as records the maintenance of the value of sterling, whether any 
guarantees were to be obtained from HMG in this matter and whether the conver¬ 
tibility of sterling into foreign currencies would also be ensured. Also whether 
steps had been taken to see that in the event of a depreciation in the value of sterling 
this country would not stand to lose. 

Sir Jeremy ifatsman confessed to n certain amount of embarrassment in 
attempting to discuss matters of this kind on the floor of the House. The financial 
relations, not merely of ourselves and Biitain, but of Britain with other countries 
were also involved, and he could not repeat too often that this matter could not be 
viewed or dealt with on the simple lines which some members seimed to take. It 
would hardly be possible for a matter of this kind to be discussed with complete 
freedom in any legislature and there were many aspects of eueh a question with 
which Governments could only deal in consultation with each other and it was 
quite impossible that at every stage the relations of countries in matters of Ibis 
kind should be fully explored and explained in public discussion. It was therefore 
from no desire to do anything behind the back of this House that he would have 
to refrain from going into this subject in tho detail which some members seemed 
to expect. 

India, Sir Jeremy went on, had a stake in victory. Ail the United Nations 
stood or fell by victory in this war. It nos impossible to conceive what the conse¬ 
quences would be to the major portion of humanity if victory ware not achieved. 

How did the sterling balances arise 1 India was providing certain goods end 
services for the war effort and Bhe bad a very favourable balance of trade with Britain 
and the United Nations. Was it becausa the United Nations were not providing in 
return the goode which India needed f No. Tho poiut was that at the present time 
the goods which India needed were goods necessary to ensure her safety. The whole 
productive capacity of Britain was coueontrated in tho production of weapons for 
victory. It was because Britain was producing them not only for herself but also 
for India and others that she was not left with any margin of productive capacity 
with which to balance the goods and services she was receiving from India. Did Sir. 
Jumnadne Mehta in the present circumstances expect that Britain In addition to send¬ 
ing tho only goods she produced, should send other goods ju order to extinguish the 
Sterling balances ? 

Replying to Mr, NeOgy's remark* about the evidence before the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, Sir Jeremy said there was all the difference in the world between 
the projsosal regarding pensions then suggested and the proposal now made. There 
was no question now of safeguarding. It was not ns if you were handing over money 
to anybody else 'Jho result of the investment would come back into your bunds 
and you bad the same discretion as ever in the application of these funds. It was 
still in the stage of a proposal and was still under the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and not actually formally put before H.M.G. Dealing with Mr. 
Neogy's criticism of llio Reconstruction Fund, Bir Jeremy explained : "If a man 
oweB you a debt he can pay by goods or services. It is a commonplace in the 
international field that you must ultimately be paid in goods or services. Yet you 
start off by saying that any scheme which keeps him employed in services to you 
or making goods for you must be barred.” It must bo Remembered, said bir Jeremy, 
that after this war the position would be different from, what it was a few years ago. 
It would not he a case of a World producing vast quantities of goods and looking 
eagerly for customers. The position for a long time would bo exactly the reverse. 
There were the devastated countries of Europe, China and Russia and there wae the 
enormous material damage which Britain had herself Buffered. In the circumstances, 
was it absurd to foresee difficulties in getting goods from any part of the world ? 
Our proposition, therefore, was that we should set to work fo examine our own 
circumstances and see to what extent wo could prepare now and put oureelves in a 
position to take advantage of the circumstsnccs fts they would exist after the war, 
if any one saw a sinister motive in that, he (the Finance Member) could not under¬ 
stand it. 

Pbess OrsFoasHtp 

Mr. T. T. Krithnamachari, by bis cut motion, raised a debate on the attitude 
Of the Government towards the Press in India and the working Of Press censorship. 
Alter tracing the history of the relationship between the Government and the press 
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since Delhi agreement ol November, 1940, he said that there was a general unwill¬ 
ingness to work the agreement on the pari of the Provincial Governments, He 
reminded the House that there were r,o popular Government* in many Provinces 
and public meetings had been banned almost throughout the country. It was 
through the medium of the Press alone that the public could bring their grievances 
to the notice of tho authorities. He asserted that through the system of Press 
Advising, Government were able effectively to prevent publication of a certain cate¬ 
gory of news through the news agencies. Although the system wbb purely volun¬ 
tary, papers which did not accept the advice were penalised. Instructions were often 
given by the Press Advisers on the telephone. Further restrictions have been placed 
on the Press in May Inst. The speaker urged, in conclusion, that the Press control 
should bo centralized and be handled by the Government of India. 

The Home Member complimented Mr. Krisbanmacbari on his reasonableness 
and said that there was nothing he said to which Government objected. “If there 
ia one tiling I have worked hard for ever since 1940, it is to improve the relations bet¬ 
ween the Government and the Press. I believe that I have been successful. *1 can 
honestly sny that I have given the bcBt consideration to the newspapers’ point of 
view to the Provincial Governments and have often succeeded,” He reminded the 
House that there were strong influences at work to persuade the newspapers to their 
viewpoint. He also reminded the House that the whole administration of the Press 
rested with the Provincial Governments. It was, therefore, very difficult to tBke the 
whole matter out of the Provincial Governments’ handB. Conditions varied from 
province to province and particularly in the provinces where Ministries were func¬ 
tioning. It was difficult to impose conditions on them. The policy tbs Government 
of India had adopted was this. In matters of all-India importance, they endea¬ 
voured to place certain objectives before the Provincial Governments and leave it 
to the provinces to work out and achieve thoBC objectives. The Government had 
stressed that those objectives were to be renched by voluntary agreement with thB 
Press, bir Reginald Maxwell Bald Clint editorki comments had not been subject to 
any restrictions. But if any newspapers published anything which was regarded as 
objectionable from the all-India point of view, action was taken against such n paper. 
The Home Member promised to inquire whether any restrictions bad been placed on 
publishing by the vernslukr PreeB of it era b which had appeared in the English Press. 
He, however, did not think that any instructions were given to newspapers on the 
telephone. As for the present position, the Home Member snid that the Government 
bad approved the Bombay resolution of the Newspaper Editors' Conference of Oct. 
2 and had responded to it at ouce. As a result, almost all the provinces accepted 
the resolution in the spirit in which it wrb offered. This did not indicate any 
breach and so long ob co-operation was offered the Government would welcome 
it and meet it. The motion was rejected without a division. 

Dearness Allowance 

Mr, Mehta'* cut motion to discuss the question of dearness allowance was re¬ 
jected by the Houle without a division. Sir Jeremy Raisman declared that the 
Government were fully and deeply conscious of the difficulties and hardships not 
only of'their servants but-of the genera! public. Speaking of Government servants, 
he said that in addition to their wages Government provide# them with a good deal 
ol shelter and clothing. After rejecting the resolution the House adjourned till the 
next day. 

Demand for More Sessions 

9U>. MARCH—The prospect of 2 more sessions of the Central Legislature 
instead of the usual autumn session in September, was indicated by Sir Sultan 
Ahmed , leader of the House, speaking on Mr. Hussainbhai^Lalice’t out motion 
to discuss “the necessity of holding more sessions of the ^legislature in view of 
the war and the future position of the country in the great developments that are 
taking plaee in the world at large.” “I am desired to alaie," said Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, speaking immediately after the mover, “that if the debate on this motion 
reveals a general desire for more frequent sessions, the Governor-General will be 
prepared to agree to holding a short session during the inner part of July or the 
beginning of August and another short session in the latter part of October or 
the beginning of November. An arrangement of this nature would materially 
reduce the length of time between sessions and is aa far as we can reasonably be 
expected to go.” Earlier in his speech, Sir Sultan Ahmed-expressed happiness that 
though only a few days ago a motion was tabled that the Central Legislature 
should be suspended, the uiiiity of the House bad now been realized aud the 
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demand hr* made for holding more sessions. “The Government.” said the Leader 
o( the Hour?, "Have always taken the view that nur legislative chambers are 
useful bodies and the Government always welcome their views , and reactions to 
Governmeitt decisions and n.-tiona. 'The feeding that in time of emergency the 
Central Legislature should have more frequent opportunities for contact with the 
executive and for making its views on important questions of policy known and 
felt is one with which the Government have every sympathy,” 

6 tr Sultan referred tn certain difficulties of holding more frequent sessions, 
namely, the pressure on railways and other forms of trsus|>ort, shortage of accom¬ 
modation In i>eibi and the interference with the day today working of the 
administrative machine. On the last point he said that one member during the 
present session put 18 questions on 1 day, which engaged a senior officer for 2 full 
days before the replies were prepared. In spite of these difficulties, however, the 
Governor-General would be prepared to agree to the holding of more frequent 
sessions if there wrb a general desire in favour of it ; and if the House would 
co-operate with the Government in securing maximum results in the shortest 
possible lime. 

Bsrdar Snnt Singh (Nationalist Party) Sir Zianddln (Muslim League), and 
Mr. P. J. Gri'^ffts (European Group) generally welcomed the proposal. Sir 'A , R, 
WAiiinatn supported the cut motion, which was eventually withdrawn. 

National Was Front 

Hie House rejected without a division Mr Hnstainbhai Laljea’s cut motion 
to discuss means whereby people might have n better opportunity to place their 
viowa before the Government regarding war activities ami the future position and 
prosperity of the country. Mr Lnljee, in bis speech, complained that the bulk 
of tins people in the country had not been taken into confidence by the Government 
in the matter of war effort nor was there an opportunity for the people to make 
their views known to the Government ou matters like India's status, tho nature 
of the Government in the Provinces and other vital subjects. 

Sir Sultan Ahmad puinted out that as for ns tho Centro was ooneerned it 
was doing all that was possible, particularly by the establishment of the National 
Defence Council and through Cha National War Front, to keep the ftoople 
informed of rolovant topics connected with war activities. Provincial War Committees 
were also at work, but if the mover wanted further effort* made, it was open to 
him to make representations to the Governor of his own Province of Bombay and 
suggest to him ways and means, which, Bir Bullaii had no doubt, would be 
considered. 

, Mr. Oriffltki explained the ways in which the Front was working and invited 
helpful suggestions for improvement. He made an offer to any member of the 
House 'to undertake to address Id war meetings in the course of 2 months. He 
undertook to meet the expenses and arrange tlio meetings, Mr, Qhiasuditin declared 
that the Government hud failed to make full use of people who were prepared 
to help them, while Sardar Sant Singh asserted that tho War Front would not 
bo national until a national Governroeut was formed at the Centre, Mr. Jmu nada a 
Mehta claimed that it was the labour organizations, particularly those with which 
he waa concerned, that propagated the idea among tho workers that this war was 
for the security o( the country and for international goodwill. Sir Cowatji 
Jahangir said that the idea of the National War Front origiunted with Indians 
who felt the need to make the people realize what were the issues involved in 
tho war and moke them realize also that assistance given to the war effort was 
assistance given to India herself ro gain independence, Pandit Nitkanla Das 
urged that representative non-olliclnls should be associated with the Nntional War 
Front and for this purpose it might bo nccesanry lo release man from the 
jails, Mr. T. T. Krithnamachari said the present war effort was only intended 
to create a party to support the Government. The motion woe lost without a 
division. 

On an assurance given by Mr. T, 8. Pit tat. Joint Secretory, Commerce 
Department, that Lie Government would see that in the case of trade with E 
Africa, normal trade channels weto not unduly disturbed, Mr, Hosscinbhal 
Laljee withdrew his cut motion "to discuss the exports from India and the trade 
relationship with other countrie*," Air. Filial said that Government policy with 
regard to exports had been to allow only those commodities which could lie spared 
consistent with the war effort and to maintain contact with various markets out¬ 
side India as far as possible. The E. African Government woe probably attempting 
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to establish price-control and were thinking of an agency to Handle imports. 
There was no attempt on the part of the E, African Government to monopolize 
imports from this country. 

Indian Seamen 

Mr. Laljee’a ent-motion “to discuss tho position of labour, including Indian 
seamen who were still under the Commerce Department and whose grievances had 
not been heeded, 11 wits rejected without a division. Mr. PtUai, replying on behalf 
of the Commerce Department, said tho conditions of these seamen wero not as 
they bad been described. No case of delayed payments of wages bad come to 
his notice, but the Government were prepared to make a full inquiry if any inch 
case was brought to their notice. Ha also referred to the various comforts 
provided for Indian seamen at different parts ill this country. 

Ubd'0 Language in Broadcasting 


By SI to 14 votes, the Assembly rejected the MuBtim League Party’s cut 
motion to "discuss the grievances of Muslims with regard to the service, language 
and programmes of the Broadcasting Department." 

The mover, Nawab Siddiquc Ali Khan criticized what he described aa A IP's 
•■language policy of encouraging high-flown Sanskrit and Hindi words and of 
coining ridiculous phrases” instead of using the Urdu language, which, according 
to him, was the language spoken and understood all over Indin. He also said 
that items of Muslim interest did not And their due place in the programmes and 
there was also favouritism shown in the choice of artistes. He complained about 
the paucity of Muslims in the Broad-casting service aud said that their percentage 
was only 9.6. 

Sir Feroi Khan Noon, Defence Member, said he intervened in the debate 
» because he took a great deal of interest in the possibility ot a common language 
for I ndia. Not one . of the members opposite, he said, had objected to the use of 
simple words from any language and they all realized thot Urdu was the language 
originally intended so that people from all pariB of the country and from across 
its border might converse with each other, and that Urdu or Hindustani if they 
preferred to call it, contained words from all languages such as English, French, 
Sanskrit, Ambio and Persian, and it was a growing language. He had recently 
visited S. India and there bo found that recruits from Madras learnt in 10 days to 
communicate ordinary ideas iu simple Hindustani and were becoming literate in 
that language in about 10 weeks. Ho appealed for tolerance aud a spirit of 
compromise and patience with the effort to-evolve a “lingua franca’’ for the 
country. 

Sir Reginald ifaxicell, 'Home Member explained that it had been recognized 
that the salaries paid in this department were inadequate: their readjustment had 
been under active consideration and it was hoped that results would be reached 

lairiy Boon. Referring to communal composition of the staff, he pointed out that 
after careful examination of the nature of the qualifications necessary and other 
factors, certain posts in the department had been exempted from the Government 
order regarding the percentage of communal representation, but the bulk of the 
posts CBme under the communal order. Among all the non-gazetted posts, 

Muslims Lad their 25% representation. The paucity of Muslims in the ranks of 
assistant engineers and technical assistants was explained by the difficulty in 
obtaining Muslims with the requisite technical qualifications, bnt special efforts 
were being made to find ways in which better facilities might be afforded to 

Muslims to enter the technical grade. As regards programmes, AIB’s policy 
must be to make programmes acceptable to the general listener and to reduce the 
number of items of quasi-religious or mainly communal items without reducing 
purely religious items. Tho motion was pressed to a division and was lost by 

14 votes to 31. The House then adjourned. 

Mabtial Law in Bind 


10th. MARCHTha Assembly today rejected by 39 vates to 34 the cut motion 
moved by Mr, Yuauf Haroon, Muslim League member from Sind, to discuss the 
administration of martial law in Bind. Mr. Haroon condemned the introduction 
of martial law in parts of Stud where the Hut trouble did not exist and alleged 
that during the 9 months since the introduction of martial law, bind bad passed 
through “a reign of terror.*’ He referred to a number of incidents iu which he 
asserted that innocent persons had died or suffered in concentration camps. The 
Hurs themselves, however, were at large in great numbers, and cultivators iu the 
24 
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area affected had left their villages with the result that land was lying uncultivated. 
He asked that martial law should be removed from arens where there was no Hut 
trouble and that an Inquiry should be made Into the charges made against ita 
administration. The Governor of Sind in December had announced tbat at least in 
the West part of Siud martial law would be abrogated, but so far that had not 
been done. .... 

Mr. C. if. Trieedi, Defence Secretary, denied that there had been "a reign of 
terror" in the martial law area. If the incidents alleged by tbo mover bad 
happened, how-was it that no member had mentioned tlxrm earlier in the House or 
brought them to Government's notice? This was the first time tbat they had been 
mentioned and as far as information available to him went, the allegations were 
incorrect. The military and the police had worked under conditions of great 
difficulty; the area was enormous and the country difficult owing to lack of 
communication while the civil disobedience movement and the floods added to the 
difficulties. But the situation had now improved considerably and a sense of 
security and order had largely beet) restored. The task, however, was not eourplete; 
all the Hur leaders bad not been disposed of; and it was dear that though the 
Btate of affairs had changed for tbe better, the stage had not been reached when 
withdrawal of martial law would bo justified, No cue was more anxious than 
Government that martial law should not bo retained a day longer than was 
absolutely necessary. 

Muslims in Scpply Department 


The House rejected without division Sir. O. B. Nairang's cut motion to discuss 
tho grievance* of Muslims in regard to their "meagre share in tbo services of the 
Supply Department nudjn tbe contracts given by the Department. 1 ' Mr. Noirnng 
referred to correspondence which he had with Bir Horn! Mody on the subject and 
said tbat Sir Hmni gave him a detailed reply but since ho resigned the position of 
Muslims had deteriorated. Mr. Nil) rang explained ihat between Ang. 1'Jll and Oct. 
19‘12 there had been a fail fit tho percentage of Muslims. For instance, in the grade 
routine staff tbe jrercentoge had fallen from 25 to 20. The argument that Muslim* 
with technical qualifications were not available had no substance because there were 
hundreds of posts which required no technical qualifications. 

Mr. J. A. ifackeown, Joint Secretary, Supply Department, said that he must oppose 
the motion not because the department contended that the position of Muslim 
representation was in ell respeeta satisfactory, but because lie contended that 
considering tbe difficulties they bad to face and tbo effort they were 

making, they deserved no ecu sura but credit for the degree of success 
aebioved. It was correct tlmt between August, 1011, and October, 1042, 
there bad been a fall in the percentage of Muslims employed cotnpnred 

to tbe total number of staff but tbo actual number of Muslims bad in 
most cases increased. Even as regards percentage, it was in excess in 
certain cases. For instance, in the grade of officers of the Chief Con toller 
of Purchase and Supply tbe proportion of Muslims was 40%. Mr. Mackeown 
referred to tho difficulties of getting suitable Muslims and said the 

department would welcome help from members of tho Home in the matter. 
If. members of lha Muslim League Party- would give them tbo names of 

suitably qualified Muslim officers, the department would give them tho 
fullest chance. 


Agriculture is India; 

The House gave over two hours to tbe European Group’s cut motion 

to discuss meins whereby the present prosperous agricultural conditions 
might be used for the permanent rehabilitation of agriculture. Sir. C. P, 
Lawson, moving tire motion, wished that something more than a frac¬ 

tion of the hundreds of crorea which might bs spent to defend the country 
agairiB^ Now domination could bo spent on defending it against bud agri¬ 
culture and against a standard of life among agriculturists which was 

t ” Bn Ik*! of any other section of the people. He suggested, among 

otner things, the fixation of minimum prices lor crops and the making 

=,,„ Cei I^i al arrangements for dealing with surpluses or deficits. Ho bIsu 

suggested a crop pfenning developement of Hydro-electric schemes for the 
01 Power for a number of minor industries and for tube-wells and 

“ ,j k OI , m,nor crops which could be grown in India and which 

TOuld be used uot only for internal consumption but also for export, Mr. 
a. uray supported the motion and said that minimum prices could not 
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be maintained unless some purchasing organization on tbs linos of farmers’ 
cn-op-ersllvo societies existed. Sir Frederick James suggested that one of the 
most valuable uses to which the sterling balances could bo put was for 
reconstruction of agriculture, by providing pumps for water supply, tractors, 
thrushing machines and ploughs. Sir Frederick emphasized the need (or the 
provision of cheap and effective transport . for the agriculturist so that he 
could market his goods. Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Agriculture, gave 
the assurance that all the suggestions made in the course of the debate 
would he examined, Mr, Lavison withdrew bis motion. The guillotine was 
then applied and all the demands were passed. The House then adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

11th. MARCH;—The Assembly began the debate on the 1st reading of the 
Finance Bill to-day. Sir Ccuiarji Jehnngir suggested the establishment of an ad 
hoc committee consisting of members of both Houses end men representing finance 
and business and those whose opinions on finance were worth while to atjvisa the 
Government on questions such as joint war measures arising from the. 
financial settlement of llWil between HMG and India. He expressed doubts about 
the necessity of creating the pension fund now and said such a procedure might 
result in ultimate loss because the Finance Member would pay a much higher rate 
of interest on the treasury bills which be would btive to issue in India than die 
rale he would get from HAIG on the fund. Referring to the reconstruction fund 
be said unless the intention was to sterilize a portion of the sterling balances he 
could not understand why large amounts should be earmarked for au object which 
could not ha fulfilled now. Ho thought it possible for the Government to make a 
statement that they did not intend that sterling balance should be earmarked for 
goods purchased only from UK. The question whether it would be possible to get 
goods from the UK or nut was n domestic one, but the fact that India should be 
free to buy in the cheapest market could not be contested. He also thought that it 
was possible to come to some arrangement whereby the value of sterling vis-a-vis 
the rupee would be stabilized. 

Sir Frederick James said that little reference hod been made during discussion 
on the Defence Service, ‘they owed a duty to these men, who had joined from all 
partB of India, He paid a special tribute to the work of the Indian Navy and said 
he understood that Adm. Fitzherbert was shortly leaving India. The Admiral had 
done a great deal to bring the lilN to its present strength and would leave behind 
in India a great many who would remember his great work (cheers). .About the 
Indian Air Force, Bir Frederick asked whether the latest machines and equipment 
to which the Finance Member referred had arrived. He dealt with a number of 
of difficulties felt by officers, snch as the difference in pay and allowance between 
emergency commissioned and regular officers, passage facilities, accommodation and 
differences in allowances made to dependants of European and Indian prisouers 
of war. 

Mr. Gotu'nd V. Dcshmukh joined in paying a tribute to the services to this 
country of Adm. Fitzherbert. He stressed the need of having a well-planned' post¬ 
war reconstruction programme and urged that steps be taken to prevent a slump 
in IrBtle and agriculture. The purchase of tractors and high-power machinery for 
use in India would be sheer waste of money unless it was preceded by the 
Introduction of a system of collective farming- With the present amail holdings 
and lack of settled labour, it was no use buying heavy agricultural goods. Propa¬ 
ganda by the National War Front was also criticized by Mr, Deshmukli wbo felt it 
was not good to be told that if we did not do a certain thing we stood to lose. 
The tine should be that if we did a certain thing we stood to gain. The proposal 
of a direct reciprocal aid agreement with the Uti, would not only be of financial 
advantage but would also help India fo improve her political status especially if 
other similar agreements with other United Nations could follow. 

< Sir Ziauddin Ahmed spoke next for 75 minutes and had not finished when the 
Honse rose. He explained why sterling credits arose and accumulated and sug¬ 
gested that they should be kept as a floating account and not be invested in long 
term contracts for it was uncertain when money would be required. These assets 
should be spent in purchasing heavy industrial machinery which India would 
require Immediately after the war and the purchases should be made from any 
country and in the cheapest market. He emphasized the importance of entering 
into a direct Lesse-Lend arrangement with the US and said it should not be 
limited to our defence requirements but should also cover trade needs and scientific 
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apparatus. The tine had also come for economic iink-up among the United 
NaLione. If this was done it would give great currency stability both in war time 
and after the war. If this was not done now there was a danger of a defence in 
world economy after the war. The Finance Member should put this proposal on 
behalf of India to the Other members of the United Nations. He deprecated talk 
of inflation and trseed it to enemy-engineered plans to upset trade, dislocate currency 
and disturb the food markets. If business increased, currency would increase and 
expand. The tendency of hoarding encouraged by enemies of the country must 
also bo taken into account. The theory of a metalling backing of currency was 
out of date. Gold and Btlver were no longer currencies or commodities because no 
value could be attached to locked up treasures. Currency imd to expand with the 
needs of the country. Sir Ziauddin strongly criticized tho reduction in the per¬ 
centage of Muslims in the Supply Department. Ho had not finished when the 
President adjourned the House, 

12th. MARCH t —Sir Zia-ud-din Ahmed commented on the preference 
Bhown to the textile industry by the Supply Department at the expense 
of Other industries particularly leather. After urging strict adherence to the 
communal riots resolution of 1334 in niL Departments of the Government 
he criticized the food policy and concluded by emphasising that the three 
essentials to be safeguarded for the welfare of tho country were food, currency 
and transport. 

Dr, Sir Ratanji Dalai dwelt on the advantages to India of »tho Indo- 
British connexion. Ho was convinced that India would become a Bclf-govern- 
ing unit of the British Commonwealth of Notions, India required large 
naval, land and air forces for her defence, particularly when she became 
free. The present expansion of tho Defence forces tvns a stop in tho right 
direction. Defence expenditure was not in any way greater than Indio’s needs, 

“In the battle of bread, hania lias beaten the British hollow,” said 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, attacking tho Government of India’s food policy. On 
the lest 3^ years of war, India hns reached the peak of her Bacrifiio and 
a vast majority of tho people were underfed and undorclothcd. Disput¬ 
ing the statement that tho purchasing powor of tho people bad increased, 
ho said that withdrawals to the extent of Iis. 61 crores had taken place 
in tho present war period from tho post office savings bunks and cosh 
certificates. Food and clothing were tho two moat vital problems of the 
country today. The Government had failed to nohievo any success in reliev¬ 
ing tlio situation. Ho criticized the Government’s withdrawal of control of 

wheat price* and remarked that, whereas in Ragland prices of essentia! commodities 
had only increased by 21% above tho pre-war level in Indio, tho price was 
between 100% and 200%. Mr. Mehta complained that the Commerce De- 

S arlroont haa not explained wbat exactly was tho position of the U K.C.C. 

Leports had reached him regarding the increasing influence of tho Corpo¬ 

ration in Indio’s export trade. Referring to sugar, ho said that the Govern¬ 
ment, by permitting an increase in price of Rs. 2-5 per maund, hod made 
a free gift of R*. 34 crores to the manufacturers at the cost of the 
consumer. Borne of the biggest manufacturers in Bombay and the U.P. had 
told him that they never wanted the increase. He argued that inflation 
existed in the country to tho extent of Rs. 200 crores of currency, mak¬ 

ing allowance for increase in papulation, expansion of trade and industry, 
and hoarding etc.. It was wrong, therefore, to say that there was no Infla¬ 
tion at all in India. Dwelling on the political deadlock, Mr. Jamnadas 

declared that the solution of the deadlock which began on August 8 last 

year was incredibly simple ; but fasting wns not the method and the con¬ 
ference-holder* in Bombay were not the people to bring it about. Who were 

these busy bodies to presume to stand as hostages for Mr, Gandhi ? Mr. 

Gandhi himself had declared that ho was prepared to reconsider the posi¬ 
tion. Mr. Gandhi should, therefore, be allowed to be among the members 

of the Working Committee even under detention, and, if they came to 
the conclusion that the “sabotage resolution” of Congress of August 8, should be 
withdrawn, the Government should also withdraw the order ol detention of 
all Congressmen, In order that prestige on both sides might be saved, 
both decisions might be announced simultaneously, Ab regards the solution 
larger deadlock between Britain and India, ho asked that H.M.G. 
should declare their loyally to the Atlantic Charter is respect of India, 
India s freedom would then he assured. 
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Mr, Lalehand Navalrai complained that the House and even the Finance 
Committee were not informed when a decision was reached in respect of joint war 
liabilities. Ho joined in tho demand for an ad hoc committee to consider the 
-"question at this state. Coming to taxation, ho considered that it was quite unneces¬ 
sary aa the whole deficit could have been met by borrowing. He said that the 
middle classea and the email industrialists were already overburned. The tax on 
vanaspati was also unjust. He criticized the Government on the working of tbe 
policy of Indiauizatioii in the Army and said that there were not enough Indiana 
in otticera’ ranks. Ho also said that the majority of the clerical Btaff at HQ were 
Europeans, Mr. Navalrai had not finished when the'House adjourned till the loth. 

t5th. MARCH:—Mr. Lalehand Navalrai, concluding his unfinished speech of 
Friday last, urged the Government to start negotiations with the Congress for the 
removal of the political deadlock and to release Congress leaders, or at last allow 
the membera of tho Congreaa Working Committee to bo with Mr. Gandhi in order 
to give them the opportunity to revise their attitude and thus throw the harden 
on them. Outlining tho Muslim League attitude towards the Finance Bill, Sir 
Mohammed Yamin Khan said that, in view of the Government’* altitude, the 
Muslim League Party had no choice but to vote against the Finance Bill. If 
prices had been effectively controlled, the food and cloth situation in the country 
would not have deteriorated. He thought that the whole deficit could have been met 
by a stricter control of Government expenditure. Regarding the political problem, 
be wanted the British Government to trust the country if the Congress could 
not be trusted. There should be a clear declaration of India’s freedom so that 
abe could fight the war as one of the United Nations, 

Mr. K. O. Ambedgaonkar , Deputy Secretary, Food Department, replying to 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, said that, if in die battle for bread the bania had triumphed, 
it was not only against tbe Government but against the consuming public. It 
was not a matter for gloating over but for strong public condemnation. It was 
not only Government action that could remedy this, but strong public opinion, 
and he hoped the Bouse would give its co-operation in order to create it. 
Referring to augur prices, Mr. Ambedgaonkar said that, so far as manufacturers 
in Bombay were concerned, the statement that tbe increase of Rs. 2 5 per md. 
wbb a gift to them was correct, but on other points Mr. Mehta’s informant was 
wrong. Jt was only after examining the question in great detail that tho increase 
of Its. 2-5 was decided upon. Many factories would otberwise have closed down. 
It was true that even tbe increased price bad not solved the problem 'in Bengal, 
Tbe price was not fixed in relation to the cost of production in Bengal but on 
tbe average coat in the whole of India. On any other basis it was not possible to 
have a control price, Tbe fact reniaiued that sugar was still the cheapest commo¬ 
dity in the country. 

Mr. E. L. C. Qwilt ^European Group) urged the collaboration of the Central 
Government with the provinces in su attempt to reach uniformity in the payment 
of dearness living allowance by tbe various industries and the immediate intro¬ 
duction of price control measures. He considered there was little reason shown in 
the adoption of the payment of dearness allowance on a scale dependent upon the 
incidence of the cost of living if there was no parallel price control of the product 
,of the industry concerned, and, if this procedure was permitted to continue without 
the fixation of ceiling prices of commodities, it would inevitably lead to economic 
disaster, for who but the State and the individuals comprising it paid these 
allowances ? Turning to tbe subject of import licences, he pointed out the delays 
that occurred in granting them and said a huge waste of time occurred not in the 
actual examination of the files, but in transit from one Department to another and 
suggested that, if the Government could employ commercial experts to assist them 
in production, they could also import similar advice to overhaul their filing 
system. Mr tiwilt also referred to tbe constant changes, resulting from the rapid 
expanaion of so many Departments in Delhi, not Only in their personnel, but in the 
location of the Department itself and asked the Government to set up a Central 
Inquiry Bureau for the convenience of visitors. Mr Gwilt drew tbe Government’* 
attention to the need to control prices, especially of foods and drugs, imported not 
ool; at the peril of tbe ships that brought them to India and the lives of those 
who manned these ships, but at great sacrifice of the people from whose countries 
they were shipped. He asked, wbat tbe altitude of HMG would be if they were 
made aware of tbe fact that tbe people of Britain were being asked to make 
sacrifices in order to provide a black market for tbe middlemen in this country. He 
asked the Government to put a atop to this profiteering immediately. 
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Mr C. if. Trivsdi, Defence Secretary, endorsed wholeheartedly the appreciative 
references tnnde in the House to the briliiaut achievements of the troops, the 
Navy and the Ait Forces in India and their many deeds of conspicuous gallantry 
and valour in several thro tree of wm% 

About Sir Frederick James's observations on war correspondents. Mr. Trivedi 
said that the majority or war correspondents had taken a consistently balanced view 
of our operations in Burma and so had the Indian Press on the whole, though 
it was true that in certain sections of the Press particularly overseas the modest 
announcement made in the communique of December_lt) was hailed bb the beginning 
of the reconquesl of Burma. On occasions it was advisable for those responsible for 
publicity to pass over in silence speculations nr even exaggerations in the Press 
in order that the enemy might not obtain information of some value. Subject to 
this consideration, he assured Sir Frederick that it had been and would continue to 
l>e the constant endeavour of the Directorate of Public Relations through contacts 
with the Press or war correspondents or by other mean# to ensure that publicity 
was conducted in a manner which would avoid cither excessive optimism or undue 
pessimism. Mr. Trivedi declared that in no single comparable case was the pay 
of an officer of the Indian Army while a prisoner of war less than the pay drawn 
by a British Bervico officer in captivity: in fnot, the pay of an officer of the Indian 
Army while a prisoner of war was always greater than that of a British Service 
ofiicer. He added that It bad now been decided that the marriage allowance and 
lodging allowance of officers of the Indian Army would not be cut by 25% while 
they were prisoners of war, In addition, separation allowance which was not 
granted previously would be given in full. 

Mr. Trivedi snid that the completion of the 10-squadron plan for the Indian 
Air Force announced in the Assembly in Nov, 1941 was now in sight. A certain 
number of modern airctaft Imd already reached India and more were due to arrive. 
The limiting factor now was not the lack of modern types of aircraft but an in¬ 
sufficiency of trained technical Indian pereonuel for ground duties. It was hoped 
however to form 7 squadrons’by the end of June, 1843, and to complete the full 
10-squadron programme by the end of this year. This would give India an air 
force exactly 10 times its size at the outbreak of the war and for the Jet time in 
ite history India would have a modern air force equipped with modern aircraft and 
able to take an active part in the defence of her frontiers. In addition to this 
scheme, it had been decided to undertake 2 further Important Indian Air Force 
expansion measures: (1) The Introduction of a scheme for the nmointment of a 
number of Indian Air Force personnel to RAF Bluff* and units in Indin to gain 
experience in established units working under war conditions and (2J indianizalion 
Of the balloon squadrons. 

Mr. Trivedi announced that arrangements had been msdo for a squadron of 
the lAF to be at the Delhi airport on March 551, to give members of tho Central 
Legislature on opportunity of seeing for themselves a modern squadron of the 
1AF, He hoped members would giro Government their advice and assistance In 
obtaining the airmen-technicians necessary for tiie expansion of the 1AF, 

Giving figure* of the proportion of British and Indian officers in the army, he 
said at tho ouibrcak of war it was 5.6 Brilish to 1 Indian officer. On September 
3, 1942, it was 4.5 to~l. Permanent commissions, however, wore not given at present 
either to Indiao or British officers, and officers for the expanding forces were 
obtained by the grant of emergency commissions. On September 3, 1040, tiie 
proportion of emergency commissioned British officers to Indian officers wsb 2.75 
to I, On September 3, 1942 the corresponding proportion was 1.5 to 1, While 
the number of British emergency commissioned officers had increased since 
September 3, 1940, by about 350%, the number of Indian emergency commissioned 
officers had increased by over 60U%. 

A voice : "That fa not the way to look at it.” 

Mr. Trivedi said that there was practically unlimited further scope for the 
appointment of Indiana as emergency commissioned officers. The difficulty was a 
shortage of amiable candidates coming forward. The suggestion mode by Mr, 
Navolrai that permanent commissions should be given could not possibly be 
accepted. It would bo out of the question both on financial and other grounds to 
build up the army rrquired for war on the basis of permanent employment. The 
Indian Air Force was purely an Indian service but because fully trained Indian 
officers were not available, it bad been necessary to employ a small number of ItAF 
officers as s temporary measure. Their percentage was only 2Jj. 

• bir A. a. Ohaznavi, speaking amid many interruptions, particularly from the 
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Finance Member, dealt with the sterling balances and said• that the U.3., Canada’ 
and S, Africa had all obtained from Britain payments mere by din-investments of 
British assets in those countries than by opening sterling credits in London. 

Finance Member : What is Canada doing now ? 

Sir Abilul Halim said that on tbs Argentine's insistence, Britain had agreed 
to give them a gold guarantee clause. 

Finance Member :—That was before the war. 

Sir Abdul Halim :—Whether before or after the war does not matter. Give 
us the ssrao guarantee. 

Ho wont on to endorse the suggestions made by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry to utilise the sterling balances for the liquida¬ 
tion of British investments in India, payment for purchases in durable assets 
like capital goods and payment in part in gold and dollars. He entered a protest 
against "the frittering away” of the sterling balances in funding pensions and 
cresting a Reconstruction Fnnd. Criticizing the income-tax administration, he 
took strong exception to the insistence on Indian assessces, and not Eurilpeari 
aaseasees, submitting on oath a statement of totai wealth. The inw did not 
require this, and ha indicated that a lest ruse might have to be fought in order 
to establish tha inw on the subject. He dwelt on what he described ns the British 
business man's cry for more agriculturization of the country and on Mr. It. R, 
Hnddow’a "closed fist” shown at Indian industrialists and declared that_ India 
would resist any attempt to deprive her of her right to shape her economic and 
industrial structure in her best interests. 

Speaking on the general situation. Sir Abdul Halim complained that Govern¬ 
ment by their action in connexion with Mr. Gandhi’s fast had not only missed a 
great opportunity of bringing about an atmosphere in which reconciliation both 
between tiio communities and between them and Government would have been 
possible, but they had in the process lost the services of 3 Members of the Viceroy’s 
Council who had the largest support of the people. Mr. Gandhi’s release might 
well have enlisted the energies of the remaining years of his life to the healing of 
differences between the communities and between them and Government. Sir 
Abdul Halim, however, ntSrmcd his faith in tho pood eonae of the British people. 
If rfot in the present ruling class, and he hoped that co-operatiou between Britain 
and India would soon be established. 

I6tb MARCH Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, replying to charges of 
Government ' extravagance’’ in the use of paper, pointed out that, while shortage 
of paper did exiBt, there was no acute suffering. He gave figures of publications 
in England and India and said that, while in England in 1940, 11,000 publications 
were issued the figure for India was 15,000. Sir Frederick James had referred to 
the waste involved in republiCRtioo in provincial "Gazettes’ 1 of notifications in the 
"Gazette of India. 1 * Dr. Ambedkar said this was necessary because the "Gazette" 
provided the primary proof in law and the ‘‘Gazette," therefore, was the last thing 
to which economy should be ruthlessly applied. The Government nevertheless had 
applied as much economy as was possible. Matter which once occupied 1J pages 
was now compressed into $ a column. Margins had been cut out and the Govern¬ 
ment had circularised Provincial Governments to ascertain whether republication 
of certain matter iu provincial "Gazettes” was absolutely essential. The Govern¬ 
ment of India had also abolished about 140 forms and suspended others. "Indian 
Information" was to be reduced to J its present size and the Controller of Printing 
and Stationery had been given power to examine the essentiality of any publication. 
Dr. Ambedkar said he was not ready at tbia stage without further information 
to accept the suggestion to form a committee of the kind which was said to be 
at work in the UK. but the Government of India bad obtained financial 
sanction for the appointment of a commercial Master Printer who would be able 
to do what the Committee in England wee said to have done. 

As regards Mr. Jamnsdas Mehta’s complaint that no Indian- labour represen¬ 
tative had been invited to the Dominion Labour Conference, Dr. Ambedkar said 
tiiat his Department was not consulted by the conveners of the Conference and 
it could not therefore, do anything in the matter. 

Sped Ohulxtm Bhtk Mairang (Muslim League) raised the question of represen¬ 
tation of Muslims in the Central Government Services and objected to the 
Government’s answers to questions on the subject. He also referred to the 
difficulties of Oriental language newspapers is the matter of newsprint and asked 
the Government to increase their quotas. 

Mr. Frank Anthony referred to the salaries and allowances of British and 
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Indian commissioned officers. He alleged that 09-0/10% of the British emergency 
commissioned officers at present were really 'Anglo-Indians, but, because of the 
higher scale of pay given to European commissioned officers, they made the 
statement that they were Europeans. It was also the cnee, he declared, that 
the better educated class of Anglo-Indians refused to deny their Indian parentage 
and drew the lower scale of pay. He was not asking the Government to lower 
the salary of British officers but to increase the level of income and allowance 
of Indian commissioned officers. Mr, Anthony complained that Anglo-Indians 
were not permitted to offer themselves for service in the IAF., so they went to 
England mid were admitted to the RAF and wero doing well, Dyson, who 
held the record with 0 Italian planes brought down in 15 minutes, was an 
Anglo-Indian. 

Sir Vilhal Narayan Chamlavarkar, attempting to clear up misunderstandings 
about the part played by the cotton textile industry, said that, if there was any 
industry which lino foreseen the wisdom of control of production for war purposes 
end for civil supply, it was the textile industry. It had done its best to maintain 
production at its highest love! and had done everything above board. One reason 
for the rise in prices was the fnilnre of export control. Men came from the 
Middle East and in a short time wore aide to export largo quantities of cloth. 
Rir Vitlial Narayan agreed with the criticism that Rs. 40 orores as the yield from 
KPT was nn under-estimate and said that a substantial amount of this would be 
contributed by the Bombay mills alone, including those controlled by him. Ho 
charged Government with laxity in the collection of EPT and said that snmo of 
tho concerns controlled by him had not yet been assessed for Oct, 1941, Ho also 
suggested the issue of taxation reserve certificates through which Government 
could get advance payments of tuxes in cash on payment of a small interest 
as in England. 

Criticizing the payment of cash bonus to employees, ho said it was the Bombay 
Government which was substantially responsible for the introduction of this system 
in Bombay, and he know of cases in which even 6 months’ wages had been paid as 
bonus. Government themselves were encouraging this because the Income-tax 
Department had exempted these amounts from September, Having ones introduced the 
system of cash bonus, it would not he possible to alter it, but he suggested that 
a’ceiling limit should be placed on cash bonus nnd investment of tho balance in 
other way* should bo encouraged. He objected to the fixing of Rs. 5,000 ns the 
limit for the income-tax surcharge and said it should not be leas than Ur, 15.CO0, 
The lower limit was bard on fixed wage cimtcrs, who were mostly middle jdasa 
people and tho backbone of tho country. About iuilation, he declared that It was 
time for Government to have nn Economic Advisory Council which the Treasury 
should consult. He also asked that no decision ought to bo taken regarding the 
disposal of sterling balance now. Ho urged political parties in the country to 
form at least a united national .opposition if a National Government was 
impossible. 

Khun Bahadur O. K. it. Bhahban, surveying tho different aspects of the 
Finance Member’s Budget speech, expressed satisfaction with tho allocation between 
borrowing and taxation and asked if it was not proper to muko borrowing more 
attractive in view of the fact tiiat public response in the past had not been what it 
should be. Ho maintained that national leaders whose co-operation the Government 
had spurned for various reasons, could raise in the matter of a few months Joans 
far exceeding those which the Government got in the jast 3J years war. 

He described the funding of reconstruction plana with the country's sterling 
assets in England, as an unfair financial deal, and said it had evoked the deepest 
suspicion in the country. He asked the Government to respect national opinion. 
The speaker also referred to the growing resentment in India's commercial circles 
against the activities of tho United Kingdom Commercial Corporation. 
The establishment of a Notional Government at the Centre immediately 
to end the present impasse and to stir up India’s war effort was 
demanded by Sardar Bant Singh, who narrated “the repeated failures 
of the British Government to meet the political aspiration of India, He 
suggested that the Viceroy should invite the different parties and interests in 
the country and ask them to select a leader, who should be entrusted with the 
task of forming a National Government. I! the Congress and Muslim longue stood 
out, let them do so, but power should be transferred to other elements in the 
country. He urged the Government not to intensify feelings of frustration in the 
country any more but to try to end the political deadlock with the least possible 
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delay- Criticizing the recent Government booklet regarding Congress responsibility 
for the disturbances, he asked what wns wrong in the motives of Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress if they desired the freedom of the country and wanted to prevent 
Indian soil from becoming a war Uiontre. He gavo the analogy of England and 
asked if similar motives did not prevail among the entire ptople there. He 
objected to tlie presence of a large number of foreign troops in India and asked 
why the manpower of India was not fully tapped. He demanded more representa¬ 
tion _ of Sikhs in the higher Government services, and supported the demand for 
the increase of newsprint quoin for vernacular newspapers. 

Mr H. Nunman commented on the paucity of .Muslims in the Services and 
the small share they had in promotions and extensions of service. He said that 
the Government which had called Congressmen rebels were treating them dsfferemly 
from Mure who wero also colled rebels. What was the explanation for this 
discriminatory treatment 1 Was it because one was Hindu and the other Muslim 1 
He asked Government to do something for the vernacular Press in the country ( in 
the matter of newsprint. The Assembly at Otis stage adjourned. 

17th, MARCH :—By 48 votes to 21, the Assembly this afternoon passed the 
1st. _ reading of the Finance Bill. The motion that the Bill he taken into 
consideration was passed. When the House resumed discussion of the Bill today.. 
Dr. P. N. Baarrjmi , Leader, Nationalist Party, said that the Bill wrb the 7th, or 
8th. measure of taxation ol tho country in recent years. He complained thst the 
Finance Member's reply on the question of sterling balances was unsa'isfsetory 
and asked that a committee of the House be appointed to place itself is touch 
with the currents of thought abroad and safeguard the interests of this country. 

Mr. HooaHnbhny Lutjcc, Leader, Independent Party, after observing that India’s 
contribution to the war effort had been great and that many Indians hsd gone 
abroad to defend the Empire, asked if it did not entitle India to be treated on a 
ji.tr with other members of the United Nations. He said that no regular post-war 
reconstruction plans were being thought out by the Indian Government, whereas 
the USA.. Britain and other countries were actively planning for their peace-time 
future. Ho pleaded that war industries Bhouid be -made permanent. In overseas 
trade tits Government should seo to it that the commerce and industry of this 
country did not occupy a subordinate position, . but a position of equality with 
Other countries. 

An emphatic demand for the immediate transfer of power to Indian hands 
was made by .Vuu-a hzada Lioquat Ali Khan. Deputy Leader of the Muslim 
1/esgue Party, who asserted that the present Government of India was completely 
divorced from public opinion and did not enjoy the confidence of the people. 

He said : “It is most unfortunate that although every other country which 
is involved in this war is making uu all-out effort, in India alone the Government 
and the people are total Btrangers. It is, therefore, natural that the India Govern¬ 
ment, not enjoying the confidence of the people, Bhouid have its actions looked upon 
with suspicion." The Nawabznda observed that “lndinnization without populariza¬ 
tion" was like changing a gramophone without changing the records. Criticism of 
the present Government would continue, he said, until real power was transferred to 
the representatives of the people. "If you want the people to be with you, 
you must take into your confidence at least those parties which are willing to 
co-operate with you.” He claimed diet the assertion that Britain’s readiness to 
transfer power bad started trouble in the country did not hold water. On the 
other hand, it was an excuse for not transferring power. He referred to the Home 
Member's speech in which the tatter hsd declared the Congress a party of rebels 
who had forfeited the rights of citizenship. The Government’s demand for unity 
amounted to the Muslim League going and negotiating with the Congress, which, 
according to Government, had forfeited die right to citizenship. This alone 
would show, he said, that there was do willingness on the part of the Government 
to part with power. 

Explaining the Muslim League’s view-point, the Nawabzada said that the 
Muslim League had left the decision about Pakistan to the Muslim masses who 
Jiad been characterized by Pt. Jswaharlal Nehru as "not reactionary and are with 
the Congress.” If that was so. there could have been no apprehension among the 
Hiudtis that the League might influence the decision of the Muslim masses. 
The apprehension, however, was based on the fact that the Muslim masses were 
the Muslim League and the Muslim League was the Muslim masses. He asserted 
that tiie demand for Pakistan was not undemocratic and said: "Democracy does 
not mean tyranny of tba numerical majority over the minority bat a system of 

25 
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ascertaining the will of the people as to how they desire to be governed." About 
Sir Frederick James' ideal of • United States of India, the speaker said that 
there must be independent State* before there could be a United Stale* of India. 
He appealed to the Hindu* to realise that it was impossible to ignore 1(0,000 100 
Muslims and tbeir separate existence. Appealing to the United Nations, he con¬ 
cluded : “If you want to save humanity and shorten this war, you must fully 
mobilise the resources of thie country, 'l'oday only 10% of these resource* have 
been utilized. The response to war loans i* a case in point. India Jins immense 
resources and manpower, mid even now tbe fullest support end co-operation of the 
parties willing to co-operate are available to tho United Nations. 'I’nice the hand 
of friendship now offered once again, for nothing will satisfy the people of India 
unless real power is transferred to tbeir representatives. It is for you to make 
the choice.” 

Sir Jeremy Batsman, Finance Member, winding up the debate, concluded 
with a stern warning to the Bombay Cotton Market. “He bad," he declared, 
"rarely seen a more disgusting or disgraceful spectacle than that provided by that 
market during the last few days. There was no justification to have run the level 
of the price of cotton as had been done. If they indulge in this type of action, 
Government will mobilize the whole of its resources in order to defeat and crush 
’them {Loud cheers). They - have not only made it difficult to provide cheap cloth 
for the poor man ; they have Introduced a serious obstacle In our programme of 
crop planning in order to Becurc tho food production which we need to solve the 
food problem ; they havo acted in tho most anti-social way they possibly could. 
It is nothing less than economic sabotage, I assure the House that Government 
is eertainlv not going to take that kind of thing lying down and are going to lako 
the most drastic siepB to prevent it. I have learned u lesson from tho behaviour 
of tho market, and if the speculators think I have said rnv last word on February 
27 they may And they are very badly mistaken'' (Renewed cheers). About post-war 
reconstruction, Sir Jeremy, earlier in Ids speech, said that Government were 
acutely conscious that reconstruction bnd become on urgent matter mid it bad to 
he dealt with now and they had decided tn take up the matter at the higbcBt level. 
They had decided that reconstruction should bo dealt with by a committee of the 
Exeeutjve Council in Iho same way as the gearing-up of the war effort was dealt 
with by tiie War Resource* Committee of tho Council, The Viceroy would 
naturally be President of the comftifttoo aa lie was President of tho War Resources 
Committee. The deputy president would be Sir J. P. Srivnstnvn who had been 
asked to undertake the responsibility of presiding at ail ordinary meetings. 
There would be various sub-committees of thnt committee and these would he 
presided over by members in charge of tho subjects most directly affected, and in 
these sub-committees the association .of non-otticiai representatives would naturally 
arise. One of these committees would bo the committee denling with internal and 
international trade. The Finance Member emphasized thnt reconstruction was 
essentially the work of the whole Government and it could not be a question to 
be left to a single deportment to he set up. About the Reconstruction Fund itself, 
tho Finance Member made it clear that be would not hesitate to abandon tho idea 


of segregating funds if the House did not liko it. It was not necessary for the 
idea of the Reconstruction Fund that a part of the sterling balances should be 
removed from the Issue Department of tbe Reserve Bank. It might be found 
equally effective to determine wiiot was the amount of these assets which should be 
earmarked for post-war reconstruction. » 

On the questiou of defence expenditure, Bir Jeremy observed that he wag not so 
innocent or foolish as to hope that in the task which he had had to undertake of 
arguing with HMG the cue on behalf of tho Government of India and on behalf 
of the country of India he would receive any single word of approbation whatever 
might be tbe outcome of his efforts ; and he had not been disappointed in that ex¬ 
pectation (Laughter). Ho accepted the observation of one of the speakers that the 
test of Government’s efforts irt this respect should lie tiie results. Then could it 
be argued, be asked, that the charge which India had bean asked to Eicar was 
unreasonable in relation to the magnitude of tho cost of defending this country in 
tbe circumstance* which arose during the Inst 12 mouths. If members looked at a 
country like New Zealand with a population of approximately 8.000,000 people, 
thoy would be surprised, to find that the defence expenditure borne by a country 
of that size was not entirely Incomparable with the Defence Budget that India 
has hitherto bad to shouldor. There were certain people who would argue that 
tpi# w*» pot India's war in the sense in which it was s war that concerned other 
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member* of ihe Commonwealth or the United Nations. He knew that very few 
members of the House would support that argument, but there was a considerable 
body of Indian opinion which put forward that view. Nevertheless, he was 
surprised to find that Rame body of opinion considered that India should make a 
profit out of tho war and they did not think there was anything tainted in the 
profits which accrued to them from activities no part of which, they say, should 
ba charged to the cost of India. 

Dealing with criticB who argued that the Financial Settlement regarding war 
expenditure laid upon India a burden which wna beyond her capacity, the Finance 
Member pointed out that these critics were in a dilemma. On the one hand they 
complained of the amount of the total coBt charged against India, and on the 
other expressed considerable uneasiness about the size of the sterling balances 
mounting in India’s credit, Surely they roust realize that in so far as the cost of 
operations was not borne by India, to that extent the payments she received from 
HJ1G must increase and the sterling balances must also increase with them. The i 
cost of war fell either on the one or the other side, and you could not legitimately 
complain at the same time that India’s defence expenditure was too high and the 
sterling balances which accrued to India were too high. Moreover, was there any 
one who, when hia house was on fire and ho and hiB family were in danger, would 
say it was too expensive to save himself and his family and property f Kir 
Jeremy then spoke on the difficulty of obtaining exact information about Lease- 
Lend supplies, particularly the difficulties of determining ou whose account various 
categories of goods were received, whether they were on account of HMG or of 
India herself, and also the complications introduced by the non-arrival or delayed 
arrival of documents giving tha value or quantity of goods, and so on. It wag 
because of these difficulties and not because of any secretiveness that fuller 
information could not lie given at this stage. Accounts could only be made up at 
the end of Use year when it was known for what particular purposes the articles 
had be>'n utilized, mid this was being done in reBpeet of 1942 in which year 
Lease-Lend supplies firat began to arrive in India in substantial quantities. About 
Sir C. Jelmugir's estimate of the proceeds of EPi* still outstanding, the Finance 
Member expressed disagreement with his figure and said that Government had 
gone into the mailer with some care, but he was aware of the difficulties and was 
making every effort to ensure that the lag between the time when the tax became 
available ana was collected was shortened as for rb possible. The whole of the 
Moslem League Party and some members of the Nationalist Party voted against 
the Government, while other Nationalist members and all members of the 
Independent Party voted with the Government. 

18th. MARCH: —The Assembly today passed the Finance Bill without division, 
after agreeing to 2 official amendments of a minor character. The amendments 
were moved by trir John Sheehy and were for the omission of the provisons to 
sub-clatiscB 5 and 7 of clause 5 of the Bill. Sir John explained that these 
provisions had been included iu the Bill by inadvertence. 

During discussion of the clauses, Paiuiit NHkantha Das’a amendment for the 
omission of the salt tax was lost without division. Bo were Mr. A. AT. 
Chattopadhya's amendment seeking to reduce from 1 anna to i anna the postage 
Tate for every tola or fraction thereof exceeding a tola and Mr. Laichand Navalrai’t 
amendment to reduce from 6 to 4 annas the pnreel rate over 40 tolas. 

Tobacco Excise Bill 

The House also passed today the J st reading of the Tobacco Excise Bill and 
was discussing the clauses when it rose for the day. Mr. Jnranadaa Mehta declared 
that the tax would press more heavily on the lower grades of tobacco than on the 
higher and would, therefore, hit the poor man more than the rich. Mr. T. T. 
Krishnamachari regarded the Bill ns an invasion of the provincial sphere of 
taxation and said that in making the agriculturist* responsible for filling complicated 
forms and returns, the Government showed total ignorance of the Indian 
agriculturists’ condition, Mr. Hossainbhai Laljee considered that this obligation 
imposed on the agriculturist would lead to harassment and be an additional tax 
on him because he would have to employ someone else to fill in forms. Messrs 
j {, K. Chatlopadhyaya, Azhar A It and A, N. Dam opposed the Bill. Pt, Nitkanta 
Das, describing tobacco as “’an index of the conqueartitf the civilized Eaat by the 
uncivilized West" (laughter), declared himself in favour of the tax, but asked 
Government not to “molest" the cultivator in levying it. Dr. Bannerjee opposed the 
tax on country tobacco. Mautana Zafarali, after remarking that he could not 
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compose vcrsea without a "hookah” In front of him (laughter), asked that the 
roles under the Bill should be examined by a committee of the House before 
enforcement. Mr. Govind Deshmukh suggested that the filling in of form* should 
be Government's responsibility and not tbs cultivator's, Sir Jerem>f Raisman 
explained that though the idea of introducing the tax occurred to iiim at the 
time of last budget. It dm realized tbat the metier required a great deal of earelol 
work and accordingly an olticer was placed on special duty to study the roatier 
in nil it« details. That officer made a report from which the Finance Member 
concluded that the tax was feasible and that there were no serious difficulties 
provided certain important principles wero kept in mind. One of these was tbat 
the tax should be levied at a point most removed from tbs cultivator. Government 
had in fact taken the greatest care to refraio ns far os possible from any 
undue interference with ihe grower. The Finsnoo Member claimed that so 
far from bring any disadvantage, the tax would bo a great advantage to the grower. 
In the course of tho Government’s investigation, numerous ways of improving the 
position of the grower had been found, and those concerned with the improvement 
of the grower's condition, the quality of the leaf and the conditions of marketing 
regarded the R«. 10 lakhs allotted for tho grower’s benefit as a very useful sum 
indeed and considered that a great deal could bo done with it. The House passed 
ibe motion for consideration, and during discussion of tho clauses rejected without 
a division Mr. Chattopsddhyn’s amendment proposing omission of the tax on 
country tobacco. Tho Houso then adjourned till Saturday, tho Seth. March, when 
the Bill was passed by 42 votest to <;3. The Muslim League and the Nationalist 
Party voted against the Bill, All amendments moved by the Nationalist Party 
were lost. The only amendment accepted was the one moved by tiir George 
Spence, Secretary Legislative Department, to define •'factory" as any premises in 
which tobacco was manufactured. 

During tho debate on the Bill Sir Jeremy Raisman, tbo Finance Member 
assured the House that it would be the primary care and object of Govern¬ 
ment to see that the tax was collected with tho minimum inconvenience 
to the grower and in a manner which would not constitute a tax on 
agriculture. Moving consideration of tho Vann«pntl Excise Bill, the Finance 
Member said that the import of vegetable Oil which was ns high as 458, 
000 ewis. in 1928 fell away until it was practically negligible, 'ihe total 

f rodaction at present In India was estimated at about iuO.OOO tons p.a. 

here was further potential capacity for expansion, but tho difficulty of 
getting plant and metal containers and of trtiii»|M>rtHtion were some of the 
factors which restricted expansion. Ha refuted the idea that he had a pre¬ 
judice against this commodity. He recognized that this was a useful food 
product and an element in the diet of the people. As for the objection 
to a "kitchen tax,” he said be was satisfied that It would not be poai- 

sible to found a system of luxation la India on a basis which entirely 

excluded taxation of articles of • food. Judging from figures iu his posses¬ 
sion, It was curious that tbo price lovul which had been put up follow¬ 
ing the announcement of thq duty was at tho present moment only a 
little higher than in December. In fact, prices had reached a point at 
which it was impossible for tho trade nt the present moment to pass the 

duty on to tho consumer. A greater part of tho tax would come out of 

the profits of the trade and not from consumer. Moving that the Bill 

bo circulated, Sardor Sant Singh assorted tl©t, notwithstanding public pre¬ 
judice in tho past, Vanaspati gheo had come ’ to bo used as an indepen¬ 

dent medium of cooking and Occupied It# own place besido ghee. He pleaded 
that the public be given a chance to discuss the evils and benefits aris¬ 

ing out of this taxation. Rawabzada Liaqat Alt Khan, declared that members 
of tho Muslim League Party had decided to oppose every taxation measure 
of Government, irrespective or its merits, bccauso when people had no confi¬ 
dence in the Government they did not like to place more and more money 
into its hands. Government was only interests In the Assembly passing 
Bills to raise taxes and was absolutely unresponsive to public demands and 

wishes. Ho claimed also that Government bad di lie rent standards for dif¬ 
ferent communities. Sir Frederick James wanted to know the reason why 
Government selected Vnqrnpatl for taxation. Was it due to the fact that 
there were no admin la trirtfVe ditlicultics in respect of this trade, he asked. 
He, however, did not oppose the tax as it did not amount to much and 
was only a war measure. Mr. Jamnadat Mehta said tbat even if VanaBpati 
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was left uncovered by a tax. Government would be able to balance its bud¬ 
get by other ways and means. He, therefore, appealed to Government to strike 
a compromise with the Opposition and respect their wishes. His main com¬ 
plaint was that the poor were taxed by Government and at the same time 
fleeced by the market and the cumulative effect of it ail was that their 
vitality was being sapped. Sir Comaeji Jehangir said that the vegetable 
product industry was fully organised and the manufacturer would be able 
to see that tax was paid by the consumer. Mr, Ramratan Gupta took 
the Yiew that it was not fair to tax a vital part of the poor man's 
food. Sir Abdul Halim Ghuenavi and Bhai Parmanand also opposed taxation 
of the poor, Sir Jeremy Raitman , replying to the debate, opposed circulation 
of the Bill because it was a simple measure. He explained, that he had never 
said that such and such a lax was merely a war-time or emergency tax. 

He knew that a certain amount of taxation which hod been necessitated 

by the war would, in due course, come under review and he trusted that 
a time might come whes it would not bo necessary to pinch the demands 
of the State so high. Hev however, would not give any kind of guarantee 
on that subject. Replying to other points of objection, Sir Jeremy reiterated 
what he had emphasized on several occasions before that nobody would be 
happier than he if not a single rupee of the E.PT. accrued to Government 
from the operation of the textile industry. If those who carried on the 
industry were content to trade upon a basis which left them nothing more 

than their standard profits, he would be quite happy. He would repeat 
that if that industry or any other industry ' would so organize itself aa 

to sell its products to the poor at a price which would not yield- profits 
higher than what they made in their standard periods, he was prepared to 
base his budget on that basis. (Cheers): He referred to the numerous amend¬ 
ments tabled for the reduction of the duty and in order to cut the pro¬ 
ceedings abort, announced that if the Chair would admit an amendment 
reducing the tax from Rs. 7 to Rs- 5 per ewt. be would be prepared to 
accept it. Sar/iar Sant Singh moved an amendment to this effect and it was 
passed. The House then adjourned till March, 23. 

Railway Convention Resolution 

t3rd. MARCH 5—The Assembly to-day carried without a division the motion 
of the War Transport Member, Sir Edward Benihall, for the election of a committee 
of 9 to serve with the War Transport and Finance Members, and the Financial 
Commissioner, Railways to consider matters arising out of clause IV of the Railway 
Convention resolution adopted by the House earlier in the session. A number of 
speakers, including Sir Ziauddtn Ahmed, Sped Murtaza Sahib Bahadur , Mr, 
Jamnadaa Mehta and Mr. Lalchand Navalrai stressed the importance of enlarging 
the committee and its scope. Sir Edward Benthail, replying, said that the resolu¬ 
tion gave the committee a wide enough scope to discuss all the Convention, and 
that after discussion with parly leaders he had decided on the size of the committee. 
It was desirable that it should be a small and efficient working body not 
exceeding 12. 

Tba Control Amend. Bill . . 

After disposing of all demands for supplementary grants, the House took up 
Mr. T. S, Pi flops Bill to amend ths Indian Tea Control Act, seeking to extend the 
measure for the period of the war and 2 years thereafter. Mr. Pillny, moving 
consideration of the Bill, explained that the Interests concerned had unanimously 
agreed to extension and said that control would be so worked as to leave ample 
tea for consumption in India. 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani moved circulation of the Bill and was supported by Dr. 
Zia-ud-Din Ahmed who opposed control of production declaring that it wsa 
against the consumer's interest*. The consumer, be pointed out, had now to pay 
for his tea 3 times the price he once paid for it. Mr. N, M. Joshi dwelt on the 
conditions of labour in plantations and said that their wages were the lowest paid 
to industrial labour in this country amounting to He. 7 or 8 a month to a man, 
Kb. 5 or 6 to r woman and Ra. 4 or 5 to a child. It was true they got certain 
concessions, such as 1/5 of an acre of land each for tilling, huts for living in and 
fuel ; but the labourer* suffered from restriction on freedom of movement; and 
labour legislation, such a* the Payment of Wages Act or the Maternity Benefit Act, 
did not apply to them. 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths, giving figures, (aid the total quantity exported was 
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421,000 000 lbs. lending s balance in Tndi» of 147,000,000 lb*, against an estimate of 
internal consumption placed at it* highest at less than 130,(OIMXO lbs. Any rise 
in price, therefore, did not arise from Rhortnge of supplies, Speaking for the 
pinniera, he *nid that they welcomed every fail in prices and the various planters’ 
associations bad agreed that at no time should export* be allowed to go so high 
a* to lead to a shortage in India. Control of the production under the Act bad, he 
said, rescued Ilia industry from a precarious condition, 

l)r. B. R. Ambvdkar, Labour member, claimed that much serious blame 
could not bo laid at Government's door*, for of the 5 main recommendations of the 
Labour Commission 4 were fundamentally of provincial concern ttnd 1, namely, 
the establishment of a Wage Fixing Board, bad been given effect to by the Centro 
and an Act was already on the Statute Book. About the other 4 recommendations, 
neither the Assam Government nor Mr. Joshi himself moved in the matter until 
at the Central Government's instance the Congress Ministry in Assam appointed a 
committee of inquiry, but that committee languished following a conflict within 
itself, boon after that war broke out, Tho protection of labour interests the 
Government regarded a* of paramount .imjwrtance, said Dr. Ambrdkar. No exact 
information was available about wages in tea plnnlalions, but it was notieenble 
that conditions in the plantation* were unregulated and they varied enormously from 
garden to garden. That was a state of affair* which tho Government of India 
would not tolerate. It wbb also clear that the Government could not enter upon any 
legislation unless they bad sufficient material brought before them as a result 
of an impartial inquiry. An inquiry of this nature wag one of tho riders put for¬ 
ward by the Labour Commission itself. Tho question, however, was whether an 
inquiry .could bo instituted at present. It would not be right to start any inquiry 
in AKsam or Reugat where tho bulk of the plantations existed, namely some (507,Cw 
acres, because it would have a disturbing effect in area* which were greatly 
exposed to enemy action. Could the Government begin an inquiry into the 
plantations in B. India f They could, but the acreage there was only lliH.OW), 
representing a very small proportion of the total tea ’area in the country and it 
seemed to the Government of India that no good could accrue to labour ns a result of 
an inquiry into such a small part of the area. Closure was moved and accepted 

at this stage and Mr, Piltay, replyln, said nothing of value could be 

gained by circulation and pointed out that extension of control was necessary 
in the consumers' interest*. The circulation was lost, and tbs House 

agreed to the motion for consideration. Further debate on tho Bill 
was adjourned till the next day, the 24th. March, when the Houso passed 
the 3rd reading of the Bill by 41 voles to 81. Mr. M. Nauman , Mr, 
Jamnadttt iirhta. Sir Zid-utl-Din Ahmed and Mr, Qovind Deshmukh opisosrd lha 
Bill which, in their view, took no note of the consumers* interests, ftlr, Oriffiths 
and Air. Huttainbhui Lalji argued that the Bill was necessary in order to 

protect tho interest* of tho industry, I Jr, Bannerji, while not opposing the 
principle, asked that Its application should be properly made, Mr. T. S. Piltay 
said that the consumers' interest wbs constantly present before Government 
and that tho Bill was in the consumers' interest and wus necessary if the industry 
was to bo placed on a reasonable maintenance bants, 

Hindu Intkbtate Succ^sio^ Bile 

The House next took up Sir Sultan Ahmad's motion for reference to a joint 
committee of Loth Houses of the Bii) to amend and codify tbe Hindu law relating 
to intestate succession, * 

Pi. Nilkanta Bat moved circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion thereon 
by Dec. 31, 19-15, while Mr. Bnijnath Bajoria moved postponement of consideration 
till after the cessation of hostilities. Air, Bajoria made it clear that iie did not 
mean cessation of hostilities between man and woman, (Laughter.) The Chair 
ruled Air. Hnjoria'e motion out of order under the ruleB, 

Bir Sultan, commending We motion, exprrssid the hope that the Bill would I e 
one of • series of measure* which would form the constituents of a comprehensive 
code of Hindu law and simplify the rtdea laid down under that system by 
different commentators on the original codes snd give them a statutory bests. 
After referring to the series of private Bills which sought to remedy defects. 
Bit Biiltan discussed the main structure of tho Bill, 

From every point of view, political or otherwise, the assimilation of the 2 
schools in matters of succession was lo be weiccmtd, and indeed so far as the 
Alitakshars jurisdictions were concerned, tbe Legislature had already by the Act 
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of 1929 Riven a higher place lo the son's daughter, the daughter's daughter,- the 
eistor and the siBtcr’s son, and i« the oircumstancpa, it would not bo fair to 
suggest that any violent change hnd heeu made which would shock ihe conscience 
of even the orthodox Snnatnnist. "Our aim and endeavour should he to apply 
the true Hindu spiritual outlook to tlie task of helping Hindu society to move 
on with the march of limo. It is not foreign to that culture if we attempt -to 
Wend stability with movement, eternal truth with external evolution.” 'I he Bill, 
ho said, hnd tn come into farce on Jan, 1, 1946. The main reason for this was 
to give (Inventors' provinces sulllcient time to pattB complementary legislation 
in respect of agricultural land which was a provincial subject. Any enactment 
relating to it had been held by the Federal Court to be outside the competence 
of the Centre. 

Bhai Pnrmanand, opposing the Bill and supporting postponement, naked 
where was the urgency of a Bill of Buch a revolutionary character? For those 
modem Westernized Hindus who were fond of chsogcs in Hindu Law, there 
was the Civil Marriage Act of which they could take advantage. What right had 
these people to ettforcc this Bill on all Hindus and attempt to change Hie whole 
law? T’ho Bill, in hia view, would destroy the family, which was the unit of 
Hindu society, and lead to fragmentation and disintegration of property, Bhai 
I’armnnand asked that the Bill Bhould either be postponed or made an issue 
in the next election, and then proceeded with if the electorate supported it. 

Mrs. Renaka Ray, the woman representative specially nominated for the debate 
on the Bill, did not think that the Bill could have come as a surprise to any one. 
The vast majority of opinion on the Bill was in favour of it. She referred to the 
countrywide agitation that whb carried on 10 year* ago id favour of women’s 
rigiits and she maintained that it wna not necessary to wait for the new elections 
to discover how fivr the country was in favour of the Bill, If a referendum were 
taken today, the result would show that Hindus were not only willing to support 
the principles of the Bill but would go much further. Mrs Kay. hoped that the 
Bill would mark the beginning of a new era of social reform in India, 

Ft. Nilkanta Da* disputed the claim that the Congress Party if it were present 
would have supported the Bill. Mr. Deshinukh's Bill, he said, originally proposed 
•'absolute estate” lor widows, and that provision was opposed both by the 
Government and the Congress Party, Pt, Nilkanta Das asked if it was the inten¬ 
tion to amend the Code of Mnnu, 

Sir Sultan Ahmed : Certainly not. 

Pt. Das had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Detenus & Political Prisoners 

25th. MARCH :—Mr. T. T. Krhhnamachari moved to-day his resolution recommend¬ 
ing drastic revision of the Government’s policy on the treatment of political prisoners 
and detenus and asking that members of the Central Legislature should be allowed 
to visit prisoners mid interview political prisoners so that they could draw attention 
to the inconveniences and restrictions imposed on these prisoners with a view to 
eliminating them. 

Four amendments weto moved. Mr. N, Si. Jothi wanted prisoners to be 
provided with better living conditions in jails and adequate provision made for the 
maintenance of their families and for an impartial review of their coses, Pt, 
Nilkanta Da* wanted Hie revision to be such ns to facilitate the release of those 
who were in favour of co-operation in Hie war effort. The amendments moved by 
Mr. Neogy asked that at least 2 interviews with relatives and friends be allowed to 
prisoners who should be permitted to receive and dispatch at least 2 letters 
every month. _ ' 

Iff. Krishnnmachari made it clear that the resolution did not ask for the 
release of such prisoners or seek to diseuBS Government’s policy. He also argued 
that the question of treatment of these prisoners was within the purview of 
of the Central Government, 

Sir Rtginald Sfaxweit, Home Member, speaking in response lo a request to 
explain the Government’s attitude at ao early stage of the debate, said that the 
number of persons detained in connexion with tbs Congress movement wsb 8,120 on 
Feb. 1, 19-13, and ho claimed that the House would agree that, considering the 
extent of the movement the number was small and that there was no policy of 
indiscriminate arrest, for otherwise the Dumber would have been very jnnch larger. 
The Home Memlier referred to Mr. JoBhi’s recommendations following hia visit to 
the Deoli detention camp and said that the Government of India had addressed 
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the provincial Government* on a number of matters to which Mr. Josh! hsd 
drawn attention including classification, diet allowance, receipt of funds from 
outside, family and personal allowances, censorship, of correspondence, release on 
parole, 'etc. Tlio province* had generally accepted lbs Government of India'* view* 
in tho matter; hut tho Home Member explained that it was not possible for the 
Central Government to take all these matters out of the provincial Governments, 
hands nor could the Central Government be responsible for the administration of 
then* matters, particularly where they had Ministries responsible to popular legis- 
latffre* which were tie proper place iq which questions should be addressed with 
regard to treatment of these prisoners. 

Sardar Sant Sinfjh : What happens when they refuse te answer questions to 
provincial legislatures ? 

Sir Reginald remarked that the Ministries were put in power by the people. 

A vote- •. When about provinces where legislatures are not functioning ? 

The Home Member replied it was not his fault that the legislatures were cot 
functioning in ceriata provinces. Those legislatures were withdrawn by the very 
people who wore security prisoners now. (Laughter). Sir Reginald proceeded to 
point out that the Central Government were thus concerned with the Chief 
Commissioner's provinces and there they had put into practice Mr. Joshi's recom¬ 
mendation* which had been accepted. On the whole, the treatment of prisoners 
there was humane and reasonably liberal in the matter of privileges, but of course 
the latitude allowed and the privileges given must be consistent. with the reasons 
and objects of detention and consistent with the practical possibilities of jails 
administration. Of these practical possibilities the Governments themselves must be 
tho judges. Security prisoners detained in connection with the present movement, 
■aid tho Home Member, wero governed by the same rules that applied to ail security 
prisoners in general, but there were certain modifications based on the reasons and 
objects of their detention. Those modifications wore precautionary and not penal. 
The movement, suoh as It was, continued "and we must romember that as active 
organizers most of the persons detained were probably even more dangerous than 
many of those who were convicted, who were merely tools of these other people.” 

The Government, he said, took a very serious view of tho dangers to which 
India was exposed by the movement end they could not take any risk In dealing 
with them. The policy from the first had been to segregate these people and 
prevent them from establishing any contact with the outside world, barring letters 
on purely personal and domestic matters. No relaxation of these restrictions 
could at present be contemplated because the war was not yet won. the danger was 
still there, and the Congress movement was not yet dead. • The underground 
organization of the Congress stiil existed and was bent upon carrying on the move¬ 
ment. The more Government relaxed these restrictions the more ease# occurred 
ot escapee from jail and mutiny in jail. 

”Wb must have something tangible to convince ns that India’s obligations for 
her own defence and for tha defence of the United Nations stand in no further 
danger from these people." Ho long as the Congress resolution stood, so long as 
the underground organization existed, the Government could take no more risks, 
Hir Reginald went on to remind the House once more that the restrictions placed 
on these prisoners were governed by the nature and continued existence of the 
situation with which the Government had to deal, but at the same time the 
position of these people bad in the past received careful consideration, 'These per¬ 
sons would not be detained Indefinitely, Government wcr4 anxious to relieve pre- 
•ure which existed in the jails. The House roust not suppose that the present 
state of things was at ail welcome to the Government, and with due caution they 
would do the best they could to let these people go, but In tho meanwhile there 
was no room for special investigation into the condition on their detention. 

Farther debate on the resolution was postponed till the next session, today 
being the last day for non-olOcial resolutions this session. The House then adjourned. 
Hihdd Inter-Caste Marbiaqe Bili, 

28lh. MARCH :—A Biil to validate marriages between Hindus belonging to 
the same "gotra” or “pravar” and between Hindus belonging to diffeient sub¬ 
divisions of the same enste, was discussed in the Assembly today on a motion by 
the mover, Mr. Ooeind Deahmukh, who asked for its reference to a select committee. 
Mr. ircsbtnukb said that the Biil was an enabling measure and as such should not 
be objected to from the orthodox viewpoint. The question might be asked why 
people who wanted a reform of this kind should not take advantage of the Civil 
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Marriage Act, The reply was that a Hindu marrying under that Act suffered 
"civil death” and was immediately separated from the joint family. Mr. Desbmukh 
made it clear, however, that if the Hindu Marriage Bill drafted by the Ban 
Committee which had already been introduced in the Assembly had a reasonable 
prospect of being proceeded wish soon, he would withdraw his Bill. 

Mrs. Renuka Hoy hoped that the Rau Committee’s Bill would be taken up in 
the next session and that members would give the Law Member an assurance that . 
it would receive their support, bo that it could be carried through even without it 
being referred to a select committee. Women in India, she added, were against 
piecoroeal or patchwork amendment of the type attempted by Mr. Desbmukh and 
she hoped that the Rau Committeo’e Bill was only the first chapter in a comprehen¬ 
sive revision of the Hindu Marriage Code. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed expressed sympathy with the mover and Mrs. Roy, but said 
that the orthodox point of view had also to be taken into account. He himself was - 
prepared to proceed with the Rau Committee’s Bill today, but that wrs not possible 
and he could only say that it would be proceeded with when the time woa propitious. 
At present be was opposed to Mr. Leshmukii's Bill. 

Mr. Desbmukh withdrew bis motion. 

The Assembly, however, agreed to the continuance of Mr. O. V. Dcshmukh’s two 
Bills, one further to amend the Special Marriage Act and the other to give Hindu 
married women a right to separate residence and maintenance in certain circums¬ 
tances. Mr. Desbmukh (Congress) attended the Bouse today in order to make his 
motion for tbeir continuance. 

The amendments made by the Council of State in Mr. Abdul Ohani's Muslim 
Wakfs Bill were Bccepted by the House which adjourned till the i!9th. 

Hindu Intestate Succession Bill 

29th. MARCH:—The Aasembly today resumed the debate on Sir Sultan 
Ahmed's motion lor reference to a joint committee of the Hindu Intestate Succes¬ 
sion Bill. Pandit Rilukanta Das urged postponement of the consideration of the Bill 
till after the war. He said there was no evidence that women in India wanted 
the Bill, that the procedure adopted in ascertaining public opinion on it wae 
defective ; that there were many public men who opposed it. Sir. V. D. Savaikar, 
President of tho Hindu Mnh'asabha, for iustance, wanted postponement ia view 

of the strong opinion expressed against it. 

Mr. Ramrutan Oupta supported-the principle of giving daughters & proper 
share in property bijt objected to extending this principle to a daughter’s eou or 
daughter and so on. He also objected to retrospective effect -being given to the 
Bill. He felt that the publicity given to it was not sufficient. 

Mr. Qovind Dcshmukh said the question of a daughter's right to property had 
been agitating the public mind ever eince tho Desbmukh Act Bird it could not 
therefore bo said that the problem had not received sufficient public attention. 

Even if more opinion remained to.be elicited, there was time to do bo before the 
Select Committee met. Those who took tbeir stand on Mnuu should in his opinion 
remember that the structure of Hindu society had changed greatly eince those 
day* a* it must if it was a living organism. 

Opponents of the Bill said the measure would lead to fragmentation of 
holdings, hut this could bo remedied by legislation providing for consolidation of 

holdings and by giving the right of pre-emption to a co-tenant when one of 

them wished to dispose of hiB bolding. 

Mr. Baijnaih Bajoria moved an amendment for circulation of the Bill till 
Dec 31. 1913. Ho strongly objected to the Bill being brought at the fag end of 
the session. The Government of Bengal had expressed the opinion that the 
consideration of this BUI should be postponed till after the war. Coming from * 

Bengal, he knew that the people there with bombs overhead and mines like this 

Bill under their feet (laughter) were not in a fit state of mind to give proper ' 
consideration to a measure of far-reaching social reform. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta strongly supported the demand for more time to 

consider the Bill. He said he hail received a representation from the Gujerst 

Bbatia Btree Mandat saying that they bad not had sufficient time to study it. Ho 
pointed out that social custom at present gave, ensured and perpetuated what the 
law might not at present provide ae a matter of legal right for women. He knew 
wealthy Hindu families who bad given dowries and presents to daughters far in 
excess of anything that sons could expect as legal shares io > the property. Be 
supported the demand that until autonomy was restored in the Provinces, 

26 
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measures necessary to complete the logl slntion on the subject should not bo 
undertaken. The Assembly then adjourned till the neat day, the 30th. March, when it 
agreed without a division to refer the Bill to a joint select committee ©( both 
Houses consisting of 18 mem bore. The House earlier rejected two motions for 
circulation one by Pt. ATfaJtanto Das till Deo. 31. 1945, and the other by Hr. 
B. Bajoria till Dee 31. 1943. Hr. Bajoria’s amendment was lost by 35 votes to 7. 
M. K. O. Neogy, continuing the debate on the select committee motion on this 
Bill, expressed sympathy with the complaint that sufficient time had not been 
given for public opinion to express itself fully on a measure which, it must be 
remembered, was likely to give a rude shock to age-long traditions. He quoted a 
number of authorities to support his point of view that Hindu law and custom 
had undergone changes and these changes had bean approved nnd sanctioned by 
authoritative exponents and commentators. It was this elastic and growing 
character of Hindu law that great Hindu Judges of Bengal and Madras had 
■tressed. Mr. Neogy suggested that when the Bill was passed it should be placed 
on the Statute Book as a permissive measure in order to give the provinces 
sufficient time to pass complementary legislation in respect of agricultural 
property. This Bill would, in that case, be brought into force in the provinces 
as and when complementary legislation wbb passed. Otherwise, there would be 
two different rules of succession and that would lend to complication. 
Mr. A. M. l)a m, supporting tho amendment for circulation till Dec. 31. 1915, 
said It was not a dilatory motion because even tho Unu Committee did 
not expect the Bill to become nn Act tiil 1016. Mr. Ohulam 
B Nairang, explaining tho Muslim League's attitude, said that Islam 
gave the lead to tho world in recognizing women ne equal partners in life, 
and also the lead in raising the status of women in society to otio of independence. 
Muslims would therefore emphatically endorse nny measure undertaken to give 
women's rights practical shape and foree. The Bill however concerned the personal 
low of the Hindu nation. The attitude of the Muslim League Party would there¬ 
fore be ono of benevolent neutrality. Thoy would help and co-oporate in passing 
any part of tho Bill which was noil-contentious and would remain neutral on any 
part of it which was holly contested. That attitude would be maintained by them, 
oven though he regretted to 6nd that Hindu members of the House obstructed ana 
criticized measures which related solely to Muslim personal law. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, replying on tho debate, said that if necessary he was 
prepared to examine before the select committee two or three experts particularly 
from Bengal who might bo of help to llmcommittce. Ho was also prepared to give 
time for expression of public opinion on tho Bill 11 it emerged from the select 
committee in a form that made this necessary, He gave the assurance that the 
select committee would not be packed with supporters of the Bit! but would have 
on it men who hold very strong views against tho Bill. He agreed to invito the 
opinion of one or two woman's associations in Bombay or Poona who bad not 
expressed their views. Beyond that ho would not go. He was not prepared to accept 
the motion for circulation. The Law Member explained why circulation was 
unnecessary and pointed out that since April 1941, when the Ran Oommitteo made 
its preliminary report based on a questionnaire previously issued, the subject had 
been constantly Wore the public and the opinions received on the Bill In its 
present form covered 107 closely printed pages. 

Leaders Reposed to Interview ’Gandhi 


- 2nd, APRIL—Mr. T. T, Krtihnamaehari attempted to move an adjournment 
to-day to discuss the Government's rsfiiBal to permit leaders to interview Mr. Gandhi 
The Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell objecting Baid that the application for 
an interview waa presumably made to the Viceroy as head of the Government of 
India and his reply was based on the policy already laid down by tho Government 
in regard to tho eonditiona of detention, ft polloy to which Government had 
consistently adhered. There had been no change in that policy, which had been 
In existence for • considerable time and bnd often been before the House already 
Mr. Af. M. Joshi said that there had been a great change in the situation. In 
reply to the President'* question it was stated that the interview sought waa for 
political purposes. The CftatV observed that if the purpose was purely political and 
aimed at resolving the deadlock, it was not a new matter. The motion was there¬ 
fore, out of order. The House at this stage adjourned “sine die” ’ 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session—Calcutta—12th. February to 29th. March 1943 

Mahatma Gandhi's 21-day fast and Dr. Syamoprosad ilookerjee's statement on 
his resignation from the Bengal Cabinet, were the two subjects which figured 
prominently st the opening day’s sitting of the Budget session of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly held in {the Assembly Hall, Calcutta on the 12th. February, 
1943. The Assembly, by unanimous Indian votes—the European group opposing 
—urged immediate and unconditional relense of Mahatma Gandhi. The discussion 
on this special motion took place In remarkable silence prevailing in the Bouse 
and was over in quarter of aa hour’s time. 

Dr. Mukherjeb's Statement on His Resignation 

Dr. Syamaprasdd Hookerjee apoke for over tbrec-quartera of an hour detailing 
events leading to bis resignation from the Cabinet. Bis speech received tremendous 
applause from all sections of the House save the European group, and Dr. Mookerjee 
was greeted with shouts of "Bando Matarsm" aa he resumed bis seat. Mr. Abdur 
Bahman Siddigui and a few other leading members of the Muslim League Party 
to opposition congratulated Dr. Mookerjee on his speech when the Bouse rose for 
a abort recess. Said Dr. Mookerjee :— 

As members of the House are aware, I felt compelled to resign first because 
I found tbst the continued policy of the British Government and the Government 
in thia country was to ignore the claims of Indians to fuller political power, to 
hamper good Government consistent with the true interests of the people. 

Present Indian Deadlock 

Suffice it to say that I definitely regard the authoritiea aa responsible for the 
present deadlock in India. The Indian public on the whole can possibly have no 
sympathy with any foreign aggressor. The reason is simple and straightforward. 
We do not want a change of masters. We would like to see our country attain as 
speedily aa possible that political status which ib its birthright. There is no sense 
in our asking to be rid of British control, if we simultaneously wish to place 
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ourselves under » fresh foreign joke. The deadlock however suits the reactionary 
elements that dominate over iho Indian administration and jt is manifest that 
tha British Government has no desire to part with power in India. Excuse after 
excuse is trotted ont for bolding India under its heels against the will of her people. 

Daring my experience as a Minister I found to my utter surprise that in many 
vital matters aflecting the rights and liberty of the people the advice tendered by 
the ministers was invariably subject to revision in the light of the counsel tendered 
by the more trusted members of the services whoso omincompetence was almost of • 
divine character. Let mo make it clear bojond dispute that I do not charge 
public servants as a class with having failed to respect the spirit of provincial 
autonomy In this province. I know of officers, British and Indian, whose services 
have been of Inestimable -value to the province. My charge is directed against a 
coterie of officials forming the Fourth Estate or the Beal Estate who to-day 
exercise a malign influence over the affairs of the province, and according to 
the language of the Defence of India Rules are dangerous men. I cannot possibly 
discuss ait the details of the provincial administration in respect of which the 
farcical state of a Government within a Government has been the main characteristic. 
But Btich matters related not only to the department of Law and Order but also 
to other departments, 'ilio keynote of the policy of interference was that people 
of the laud wore not to bo trusted and power, whenever possible, must remain in 
the bands of chosen British officials enjoying the confidence of the Governor and 
his coterie. 

Release of Politicals 

In the matter of release of political prisoners the Ministers wore anxious to 
pursue a policy which while fully consistent with the present war emergency would 
at the seme time help to mobilise public opinion of all Bliadcs ill favour of the 
defence of the province against Axis aggression. "Whether the recommendations 
affected the general state policy or individual esses, systematic obstruction came 
from the permanent officials, whom ministers could not remove. The revised 
scheme of liome Guards approved by the Council of Ministers calculated to lay 
tha foundation of a people's army» irrespective of caste, community or politics was 
summarily rejected by the Governor inasmuch os the stalwarts of the department 
of law and order were not prepared to trust Bengalees to unite in the defence of 
their own motherland or la maintaining Internal security. The present situation 
regarding food and supply of essential commodities has taken an ocuto turn. But 
here also the interfering bands of the Governor and the policy of his own selected 
Officials whom the ministry wbb bound to accept, whether it liked them or not, 
have been mainly responsible fox the iaek of co-ordination and for the failure to 
drew up a comprehensive scheme for the relief of the people at large. 

When the political disturbances due to the Congress decision in August had 
not broken out, the policy of combating the movement was outlined by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and.such is the nature of responsible Government functioning in ibis 
unfortunate land that the communication was not allowed to be placed before tha 
Council of Ministers inspite of repeated demands made,by the Chief Minister himself. 

A coterie of public servant* could however see this document and they were reody 
with plans and proposals. But Ministers were allowed access to it only after the 
policy bad been given effect to by tlie Government of India on 'August 9 last. In 
the matter of appointments no Indian Civil Bervant who was a Bengali, could easily 
be superseded by the decision of the Governor in spite of ministerial advice, on the 
plea that all appointments and transfers were to be niadc by the Govensor’.ucting in 
bis own discretion under the Government of India Act, One may stop hers and 
ask, Is that discretion intended to be exercised only in favour of protecting the 
vested interests of choosen officer* or the interest of member* belonging to the 
Governor's own community ? Another British Civil Servant had the audacity to put 
down is writing that the rates of payments mode - to the unfortunate evacuees of 
Eastern Bengal were much higher than what they deserved and as "an Imperial 
officer”,—the words are pot mine but his—tend wuo will dare say after this that 
Imperialism will ever die on the soil of India ?)—os an Imperial officer he refused to 
carry out ths orders of the provincial Government. This officer still renminB in 
power and enjoys position of trust and responsibility. 

Collective Fines 

The history of imposition of collective fines is another chapter of deliberate 
violation of justice and /airplay. The Hindus were singled out for mess punishment 
til respect of collective fines, 1 never suggested for a moment that the remedy was 
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the inclusion of Moslems ns a whole. My claim has been and Is today that fines 
Bhould be imposed only on persons who ear* be held (o be guilty according to the 
provisions of the Ordinance. There should no imposition bnsed on communal con* 
tmieratton. Just as innocent Moslems should be excluded, bo also innocent Hindus 
should bo excluded, unless the policy of Government is to terrorise the Hindus as a 
community. Wo ns Ministers asked for tho whole policy being reconsidered by 
the (Jiibinct and demanded n correct application of the Ordinance in suitable cases. 

The House will recall thst in course of a recent discussion the Indian members 
of the legislature belonging to all groups pressed Government fnr liberalising the 
conditions fnr admission to the Army and for taking stepe for organising a national 
militia which would bo charged with the solemn duty of defending our hearth and 
home. The ministry unanimously advocated the creation of such a militia but there 
was systematic obstruction from higher quarters. Want of arms and ammunitions, 
want of trainer, want of time were some of the pleas that were put forward ( time 
after time. Wr were reminded that the task of armed defence might he left in the 
bands of non-Bengalees atid we in our turn could well prepare the minds of the 
people for putting forward an effective passive resistance should the enemy ever 
penetrate into our land. The real reason was not a sudden affection for the doctrine 
of non-violence discovered by British representatives in this province, for England 
would not rightly agree to follow It hi her own case. Tt was deep-rooted distrust of 
Bengalees, be they Hindus or Moslems, that justified a deliberate policy of emascu- 
iatioo of the manhood of this land. 

The Denial Policy and the schemes for compulsory evacuation for military 
purposes have caused tho greatest possible hardship to thousands of poor people in 
Bangs!. The Couucil of Ministers prepared a unanimous vote indicating with suf¬ 
ficient clearness that tho Denial Policy which naa the outcome of a theory of defea¬ 
tism could easily be avoided consistent with military requirements. That memoran¬ 
dum was not even forwarded to the Government of India and the advice of the 
ministers though it ultimately secured some alteration ia the detailed application of 
the policy, could npt undo tho total mischief which has caused an unprecedented 
social and economic disaster in many parts of Bengal. 

Appeal fob Unity 

When we come here as members of the legislature, we seek td reach the goal 
of our national freedom through the path of constitutional struggle. The history of 
countries, which still form part of the British Empire but bad to wring from un¬ 
willing hands the charter of their liberty, affords glorious examples of constitu¬ 
tional struggle and victory. One had to read the histories of Canada and Australia 
for the purpose o( recalling how sharp wee the difference between local power and 
constitutional rights in these Dominions and many a Governor was actually recalled 
at tbe instance of the legislature for ther flagrant acts of arbitrary dictatorship. The 
Government of India Act of 1HH5 will not indicate tho manner and method of fight¬ 
ing for our constitutional rights. The legislatures' of India will have to create new 
usages and conventions and demand the abrogation of arbitrary rule. After all, 
what is it that we want in this province and country of ours f We have ae much 
right to throw off the yoke of British domination as England ia anxious to save her¬ 
self from Hitler's profane hands. Are wo to be guilty of treason or branded as 
fifth-columnists if we re-echo President Roosevelt’s historic utterance that it is much 
better for a nation to die standing on its feet than to live on its bended knees ? 
We claim the liberty to shape the administrative policy of this province with the real 
needs of the peoptc. We want that the will of tbs people will be reflected truly 
•nd forcibly In tbe voices of the members of the legislature and unmindful of 
all consequences, its members will compel the executive to proceed on lines which 
are in accordance with national interests. If in the process of ao doing the 
legislature finds disturbers and obstructionists seated on high pedestals standing 
io the way, it must fearlessly demand their removal from office. Let me make 
thirf appeal to all section of this House ao that we may unite in our own struggle to 
uproot tyranny aud oppression we have often fought with each 'other and thereby 
not only weakened ourselves but have strengthened those reactionary forces whose 
very continuance depends on our difference. Today In the crisis that threatens us, 
not as Hindus or Moslems as such but as Bengalees and Indians, Ictus demand the 
inauguration of an administration which will recognise our just economic aud 
political right*. A Hindu and a Moslem may differ on many things. But do they 
not equally detest slavery,—aud it is for ending tbe state of intolerable slavery that 
I am asking for your support aud co-operation. 
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. RrLEABB OF MAHATMA GANDHI 

The Assembly next passed Dr. Sht/ama Prasad Mnokorjae't special motion 
urging the Government of Bengal immediately to take necessary steps to represent 
to tho Government of India that in view of the fast undertaken by M&haima 
Gandhi in the present stage of his health, be should be unconditionally released 
forthwith. The motion was supported by all non-oilieial members of the House 
excepting the European Group. 

Moving tho motion, Dr. Mookerjoe pointed out that the motion wns not 
to raise any controversial jiolitical issue. 'The life of One of the greatest men of 
the age," he said, "is to-day at stake. That life is considered valuable and sacred 
by millions of men irrespective of caste, religion and politics and that life to-day 
should ba saved from impending peril by his immediate release. Bengal wants to 
odd her voice to the demand raised by the rest of Indio <bat Mahatma Gandhi 
should forthwith be released from detention and his fast brought to an 
immediate end.” 

Speaking on bohalf of the Government, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Faztul 
Hnq said that Government as such had nothing to any in the matter. What he 
proposed to do was to forward the proceedings of tho House in regard to the 
Central Government for their consideration. Speaking as an individual, Mr. Huq 
said that ho shared the feelings expressed by difli-ront sections of the House. He 
pointed out, if the Central Government took action in a particular direction, it was 
not open to tho Provincial Government to interfere in that action. The Provincial 
Government a* such therefore could not offer any advico to the Central Government 
in matters of police or in regard to any action that might be taken by the latter. 

Supporting the motion on behalf of the Muslim League Party in opposition. 
Sir Nazimuddta made it clear that they did not support tho political Btand taken 
by Mr. Gandhi and hie followers. Gut of deference, however, to the reverence with 
which Mr. Gandhi was held by a largo section of their Hindu brethren, they 
associated themselves with Ihe motion moved in Use House, Sir. K. S. Ron, Leader 
of the Olficinl Uongress Party, the boti. Mr. San tosh Kumar Basu, Leader of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party, and tho hon. Mr, Shamsuddin Ahmad, Leader of the 
Krishak Proja Party, supported tins motion. Opposing tho motion on behalf of the 
European group, their leader, Mr David Hendry pointed out that they greatly 
deplored the decision taken by Sir. Gandhi to enter upon a fust and they were 
deeply concerned of tho risk which ho had exposed himself to by resorting to it 
fast in his old age. At the same time, Sir. Hendry added, thoy felt that Mr, Gandhi 
might have accepted the offer of the Government of India for his release for the 
period of his fast. He regretted, therefore, that they had to oppose the motion. The 
motion wqb passed. Tho House then adjourned till the 15th, 

' The Midnaporr Incidents 


15tb. FEBRUARY An adjournment motion moved to-day on behalf of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party (official) to discuss the situation in Tomluk and 
Contai sub-divislonB in Midnnpore district, was talked out after a full dress 
debate for two hourB, The adjournment motion ran as follows; 

"This Assembly do now adjourn to discuss a definite matter of urgent 
publlo importance and of recent occurrence, namely, the repressions carried out 
m the Tamluk and Contai sub-divisions of Miduapore district, including the 
arrest of innocent persons, destruction Of property, burning of houses and assaults 
qb men and women”. 

The adjournment motion wag moved by Dr, Kalinakeha Sanyal and support¬ 
ed among others by Mr, Karan dr a Narayan Chakravarti, a supporter of the 
Government. Others who participated in tho discussion included Dr. Shyatna 
Praiad liakherjee, ex-Finance Minister and Sir Nasimuddin, Leader of the 
Muslim League Opposition. Pome of the speakers narrated tho alleged excesses in 
Miduapore district. Dr. Mukhorjee demanded an open and independent judicial 
enquiry into t!ie reported instances in Midnapore. 

Sir Natimddin, in the course of bis siweah, said that if tho Ministry thought 
that excesses were committed in Midnapore then the House and every one would 
demand an enquiry into the allegations made. It was for the Chief Minister 
either to defend the officers of the Government or to appoint a committee of 
enquiry. Ho hoped that the Ministry would make its position clear in regard to 
the matter. Replying to the debate, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Rug, 
announced the Government decision to bold an independent and impartial enquiry 
into the allgationa of excesses in Midnapore, Ha added that persons of the eminence 
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of High Court Judges would be appointed to bold this enquiry. Ur. Hnq, who it 
in charge of the Home portfolio, gave a brief review of the state of affairs prevai¬ 
ling in Midnapore. The Government, he said, had in their possession abundant 
evidence to show that for eome time previous to tbe adoption of the resolution by 
the All-India Congress Committee on August 8 last there was something like a 
network of parallel administration get up in the d;strlot of Midnapore. 

Dr. A'. Sanyal ( Congress }; We challenge you to prove that. 

Mr. Huy : If a proper enquiry ia made, these things will come out. 

Continuing, Mr. Hug said that the people who had get up the parallel 

administration bad their district magistrates, sub-divisional officers, the police, C, I. D. 
etc. "When Dr. Sanyal challenges me,” Mr. Huq pointed out, "let me remind 
him that after August 8. when lawlessness broke out in Midnapore, these ‘police 
officers of tho Congress actually 'arrested' persons whom they put in jails which 

were called ‘Gandhi jail ’ There is also evidence that many of these persons who 

called themselves volunteers and the ‘police’ force of the Congress, actually > 
codlmitted acts of violence On persons who resisted these acts of lawlessness.” 
Proceeding, Mr. Hnq said that the movement broke out with such intensity 
In Midnapore that the local officers had in many instances to call in the 
aid of the military. Tho Government got reports that post offices and police 
stations were burnt, people were kept confined, 10 or 25 people were kidnapped 
and some of them were kept confined and of some, no trace yet had been found. 
When these thing* were going on, it was true that Btrong measures were taken 
by local officers. Even now the Government were receiving from various parts 
of tiie district reports that lawlessness was far from being at an end there. Id placing 
before the House this version of the incident received from local officers, the Chief 
Minister said that of the charge made on the floor of the House, many had been 
repudiated by local officers. Un the one haDd it was his duty as Home Minister to 
place before the House and tho public an official version; but he also did feel 
impressed by the narration of events made by representatives of tbe people as 
regards the alleged excesses committed by or under the direction of some of the ioesl 
officers. He had been particularly distressed to bear of tho ghastly tales of rape 
and repression occurring after the cyclone. Justice demanded, and in fact, the very 
interest of the officer* concerned demanded that there should be an impartial 
enquiry regarding the affaire relating to Midnapore. 

Dr. Syama Prosad Mookerjee said that within the time at his disposal it was 
impossible to give a true picture of Midnapore. He would only give ae briefly as 
possible, a picture of Midnapore before and after the oyelone. 

lire House would recall that before the "Civil Disobedience'’ started the 
denial policy was enforced by Government in many parts of Bengal. So far as 
Midnapore was concerned, the policy of removal of boats and other conveyances, especial¬ 
ly bieycles, went on unabated. Nearly 10 thousand bicycles were taken away from the 
district, a Urge number of boats were ordered to be surrendered at a very short 
notice and a lew hundreds were destroyed, because people- failed to surrender 
them in time— How these acts should arouse strong feelings in the minds of the 
local inhabitants could be comprehended. 

Continuing Dr. Mookcriee said that then came the Oivtl Disobedience Move¬ 
ment. Dr. Mookerjee would not go into details how that movement went on. 
He would accept for his present purpose tbe statement made by tbe authorities that 
tbe movement took a serious turn, and there waa a deliberate challenge thrown out 
to Government. He also assumed that the situation took a bad turn. But the 
fact remained that men who were carrying on these ‘subversive’ activities were 
doing them non-violently. When the Chief Minister would make his statement, 
Dr. Mookerj-e could dare say that the Chief Minister would say that there was not 
a single allegation of violence used by the workers until the situation worsened by 
the 'extraordinary' repressive policy of Government went on. Arrests went on; 
burning of houses and looting went on. This waa how the dietriet fared. « 

"Now, under what authority the burning of people’s houses waa being 
carried on, I do not know. I do not know if the Chief Minister will be able to 
say under -whose orders these acta of violence were committed. Dr. Mookerjee said 
that it might be assumed that before the 16th of October the movement bad 
assumed an extraordinary character. Any legitimate steps taken by the local 
officers for curtailing the activities of the workers or for re-establishment of law 
must be supported by nny Government.- ‘‘But Government officers overstepped 
this and carried on”, Dr. Mookerjee alleged, ‘a deliberate policy of destruction". 

2? 
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Suppression of News 

Continuing he said that the cyclone came. And the first charge he would 
Is^el against Government was the suppression of news until the Minister had 
visited the district. He hoped that the Ohief Minister would deal with this 
question. The communique was issued. Dr. Mookerjee said, only after the return 
of the Ministers on the 4th November. Not one single item of new* was allowed 
to be published. News was published about certain other parts of Bengal, 
about Noakhali, Faridpur eto., and that a severe cyclone had passed through 
certain areas of Bengal. 

When a Bengali dally merely asked about happenings In Midnapore, there 
went a warning from the Secretariat that it must not refer in any way to the 
happening in that district. 

Nobody knew anything about the extent of disaster in Midnapore. Did 
the Chief Minister who is also the Home Minister know 1 Not a single 
Minister kuew anything shout it. When the Ministers demanded an answer 
from the Home Dep art went, the reply was “military consideration pre¬ 
vent the circulation of the nows.” Tho Defence of India Rules prohibited the 
circulation of news which give information to the enemy about the weather of any 
prrticular area, and that no news should be circulated which would disclose 
information to the enemy about the breakdown of communications. It was news 
of this description the circulation of which had been prohibited by the Government 
of India. In fact, tho .Ministers reminded some of the ollicers that they were not 
giving information to the enemy, but the Japanese were broadcasting that a lakh 
of Bengalees were killed by the cyolono. ''This", Dr. Monkctjes declared, “was a 
criminal neglect on the part of the Home Dcartmont”, In fact, the Government 
communique was issued when the Chief Minister and other Ministers stated, after 
their visit to Midnapore, that they would issue communique on their owu 
responsibilities, 

Situation Bungled 


The report eamo from the district officer. Dr. Mookerjee continued, minimising 
the gravity of the situation. Did that report, asked the Banker, suggest that relief 
should be withheld for tho purpose of teaching the people a permanent lesson ? 
(Cries of Shame, shame). The district officer reported that not a single person 
came forward to reecivo relief. But shortly report came that thousands of persons 
were coming to receive doles. Tho whole situation was bungled. There was 
practically one man ; there was no organised relief. The Revenue Deportment 
tried to do certain things but on account ol the obstructive attitude taken up by 
tho Homo Department it could do little. There was, Dr. Mookerjee said, relief by 
day and raid at night. Dr. Mookerjee challenged Government to produce reports 
of some responsible officers of the district which, lie said, would bear out big 
allegations (hhame, shame). Government said that they wanted peace. All the 
Ministers tried to release political prisoners of Midnapore who gave undertaking 
that the political movement would ecaBO. Tho prisoners pleaded for Beven days’, 
release. But that was not given. Home of the Ministers found themselves helpless' 
In the matter. This was the true picture of Midnapore. “Wc demand an enquiry. 
There must be an open independent judicial inquiry. We know the Chief Minister 
feolB in bis heart the necessity of this inquiry. Let him say what prevents him 
fro® doing so. He must taka the Houbo ana tbe public in the fullest confidence 
and tell ua who are preventing tbe Chief Minister from accepting our request and 
setting up an inquiry.” 

Budget for 1943-44 

, 16 *^' FEBRUARYTho Bengal Government’s budget for 1943-44 presented 

to-day disclosed a deficit oo revenue account of one crore and 53 lakhs. 

Presenting it in tbe Assembly, Mr, A. K, Fatlul huq, the Chief Minister and 
.Minister lor finance announced the Government decision to raise additional 
revenue during the coming year by enhancing the rates of same of the existing 
duties. The estimated yield of the enhanced taxation will be about Rs. 33 lakhs. 6 

... ... The Finance Bill 1943 

Rm p , ree ? ntln 8 l tile budget, Mr. Faztul Huq introduced tho Bengal Finance 

!mh«^L w ! uc < 1 ““Kbt to raise additional revenue to the extent of Rs, 33,00.000 by 
- or “. ,Pa»od of two years of the rates of the following 

?***•£' "f rta ' n ® wl t8 Tas, Totalisator Tax and Betting Tax ’ - - h 

** “ d - 


_ under the Bengal 

Duty under. Uje Bengal Electricity 
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The proposed enhancement la taxation nearly doubles the existing rates of 
Entertainment Tax payable for admission lo cinema houses, increases both the 
Totalisator Tax and Betting Tax from four per cent to ten per cent and enhances 
the existing rates of Electricity Duty in respect of supply of energy for lights 
and fans, 

* Debate oh Food Supply 

• 17th. FEBRUARY Tho debate on food, coal, kerosene oil and cloth situation 

Jo the province vras initiated on behali of Government by Prince Yusuf Mirza, 
Chief Whip of the Government Party, The Congress Party outlined a scheme 'for 
effectively dealing with the situation. Tn doing so, its spokesman, Dr. Nalinakshya 
Sanyal said that Government's complete failure to tackle the problems was due to 
the lack of a policy. Government, Dr. Sanyal said, had not considered the 
situation On ao all-Bengal basis, but were concerned for maintaining supplies for 
the industrial and other workers engaged in war works. Mr. Tamizudain £har>, 
on behalf of the Muslim League party in opposition, »!bo made several suggestions 
to improve the situation, at the same time strongly criticising Government for its 
‘‘failure’*. Prince Yusuf Mirza, Chief Whip of the Ministerialist party, moved 
that the situation in the province relating to the supplies and distribution of food¬ 
stuffs, coal, kerosene oil and cloth be taken into consideration. Prince Mirza said 
that tlie problem was not merely a provincial one but a complicated one , linked 
with the whole of India. Ho hoped that the combined wisdom of the House would 
help Government greatly in meeting the situation. 

18lh. FEBRUARY :—Mr, David Hendry, leader of the European group, said 
that the debate had been left a good deal in the air in the aheence of an opening 
statement from the Minister-in-ebarge setting out the teal food situation in (he 
province and what he was doing to cope With it. While it most ba admitted 
that for imported commodities, acute shortage' and abnormal prices had been 
largely due to factors beyond the control of tho Bengal Government, but so far as 
the essential commodity, rice, was concerned, the responsibility for controlling 
the situation rested entirely with the provincial Government. In normal years, 
Mr. Hendry said, there wa* only a small margin between imports from Burma 
and exports from Bengal, and the province was really self-suflicient. Last year 
Bengal’s rice crop was a good one ; this year it was not so good, but with the 
carry-over from last year the possible shortage could only be very email. “Exports 
and military consumption”, according to Mr, Hendry, "can only amount to an 
extremely email percentage of the total available supplies, and shortage, if any, 
cannot account for the fantastio prices which have prevailed for rice in Calcutta 
snd the mofussil areas Bine* November last,” Maharaja Sna Chander Nandy 
of Cossimbazar said that there was a good deal of public anxiety at the way 
in which food situation was being bandied by Government for the past one year. 
Government failed to lake into consideration tho fact that the control of price 
could not succeed without control of supply. The speaker spoke in favour of 
creating a Food Department under a Minister responsible to the legislature. The 
Maharaja regretted that while Government bed not made any effective attempts 
to meet the deficit of rice supply arising oat of the occupation of Burma and 
Siam by Japanese up till now, they Bhould have allowed exports of rice to Ceylon 
and other countries. Mr. D. tV. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce) 
said that the food position had become serious from the point of view of the 
cost of living of the working class which hsd moved from 1(JG to 238. The average 
price of rice had gone up by nearly 300 p. o. and 'Ata’ by more than 200 p. c. 
The reason why the effort to impose price control had led to chaos lay primarily 
in the fact that Government always sought to control prices without obtaining 
control of the total supply of the commodity. If the Government seriously 
wanted to obtain control over the supply of various foodstuffs, it must have an 
Intelligence Bureau for compiling statistics of food production in various districts. 
Once it ia done the Government would be able to formulate their policies on the 
ascertained date. The available data showed that Bengal was a deficit in respect 
of food supply. The imperative need, therefore, was to increase the food supply 
at once. The grow more food campaign which had been successful in Madras 
failed in Bengal on account of tbe action taken by the Government in encouraging 
increased acreage of jute area. The Government Bhould also stop all exports 
of rice from Bengal unless they knew the stocks available in Bengal. The 
Government must also effect better co-ordination through a central organisation 
in order to obviate sudden fluctuations in demand. The Government must also 
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combat the psychological tendency of boarding rice by law and by total purchase 
of all available supplies accompanied by all-round rationing if necessary. If an 
examination of the statistical positions revealed a shortage in foodstuffs, there 
could be no ■ way out but rationing rather than to allow a few rich people to 
monopolise the available food supplies at the cost of general public. He concluded 
by warning that the outlook was very gloomy and unless the Government acted 
quickly and boldly they might soon experience food riots all over the province. 

Detenus in Bengal 

ISth. FEBRUARY:—Replying to a question in the Assembly to-day, Mr. A, K. 
Faztul Huq, Chief Minister and Minister in charge of the Home portfolio 
informed the House that 1,019 persons had so for been arrested and detained under 
Rule 129, and 1,210 persons under Rule 20 of the D. I. R. in the province. He 
further Btated that number of persons convicted under the Defence of India Rules 
iu the Province in connection with political and' anti-wnr activities and the Civil 
Disobedience movement from August last to the end of December, 1942, was '1,559. 

The Assembly discussed non-official bills to-day and adjourned. 

« Bengal Security Prisoners 

2flth, FEBRUARY :—During question-time. Ibis morning the Chief Minister, 
Mr. A. K. Faxlul Huq informed the House that the tribunal set up by the Govern¬ 
ment to review the eases of the security prisoners submitted their findings on 
August 2? last. But, in view of, he said, the widespread campaign of sabotage 
and violence, which followed the ratification by the AU-India Congress Committee 
of the Congress Working Committee’s resolution of August 8, 1042 and the 
subsequent arrests of lending Congressmen which had introduced an entirely new 
factor in the situation, and in the interest of public security, the Government 
had been compelled to postpone consideration of the recommendations of the 
tribunal. He added that tho campaign of violence and sabotage was almost at an 
end and if the present improvement continued, the Government would be able to 
consider the matter and make an announcement as early as possible. 

Minibter’b Advice to Governor 

52nd, FEBRUARY:—A point of constitutional importance was raised by 
Dr. Nalinakhya Sanyal (Congress) to-day when he sought, on a point of order, a 
ruling from the Chair as to whether tho House had a right to know what advice 
• Minister bad tendered to the Governor in relation to n particular matter. The 
point arose out of a question put by Dr, Sanyal last week when he wanted to 
ascertain from tbe Home Minister, Mr. A. K, Faziul Huq whether Dr, Suresh 
Chandra Majumdar, Dr. Satyopriya Bminerjee and Mr. Sasonk* Sckhar Sanyal had 
been detained as security prisoners under Rule 20 of the Defence of India Rules with 
his consent or not. 

Speaking on the point of order raised by Dr. Sanyal, Mr. Huq said 
that he had tried to ascertain whether the Viceroy’s declaration made in June 
1937 defining the position of a Minister ww-a-vta a Provincial Governor had been 
modified in view of the circumstances consequent opou war conditions and he 
(Mr. Huq) bad been assured that the declaration stood good, Mr. Huq said that 
in relation to a matter failing within the sphere of individual judgment’ of tbe 
Governor, a Minister had tbe right to differ from a Governor and bad oIbo a right 
to tell tbe Legislature, if he so desired, that he gtwo a particular advice and that 
It was not accepted. But if Hie Minister did not desire to let the Legislature 
know what passed between bim and the Governor, Mr. Huq did not think that 
the constitutional position came to this, that he (the Minister concerned) could 
be compelled by a serin of questions to disclose tho advice that be had tendered. 

The Chair said that tbe point of order raised by Dr. Sanyal was an important 
constitutional question and a ruling was given by Mr, 8ycd Jataluddin Hashemy, 
Deputy speaker, on the 24th. February expressing that 'It is absolutely within the 
discretion of tbe Minister to take the House into confidence”, Tbe Deputy 
Speaker said that tbe whole question hinges on the point whether tho Speaker had 

§ ot tbe power to compel a Minister to disoiose to the House as to what advice 
e had tendered to the Governor in a case where tbe Minister’s advice was not 
mandatory upon him. He, however, stated that the message of Lord Linlithgow, 
dated the 21st June, 1937, in defining the position of tbe Ministers vts-a-tds the 
Governor, clearly laid down that tho Ministers were entitled, if they so desired, 
publicly to state their responsibility for any particular decison or even the advice 
they tendered in a particular case to tbd Governor. “Ho In this particular case", he 
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•aid, B Mr. Fazlul Huq will be within his right if be discloses to this House wb«t 
advice he had given to the Governor". 

No Troth Ih Knewy Radio Reports 

53rd. FEBRUARYQuestions regarding the trnth or otherwise of certain 
assertions made recently by enemy radio stations, particularly German and Japanese, 
were asked in the Assembly to-day. 

Replying the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug pointed out that the 
reports alleged to have been broadcast by the Berlin Radio that British armed 
police opened tiro on February 1 and '2, upon students of the Dacca University 
singing “Bands Malnram" and injured a number of them was without any foun¬ 
dation. The only foundation for such a report apparently waB, said the Chief 
Minister, the objection that was taken by some students to the singing of the 
song by others and the scnlHo which followed among the two groups of students. 

*As regsrdB the broadcast from Saigon, dated February 5-6, alleging that a 
demonstration of nationalists In front of the Chief Minister's residence had been 
dispersed by a police lathi charge, the Chief Minister said that the story was also 
completely without foundation. He added that these reports were so palpably ■ 
wrong that ha did not consider it necessary to give further publicity to the 
actual facts. "The enemy broadcasts about conditions in India are absurd and 
carry their own condemnation", pointed out Mr. Buq. "The people of the province 
are intelligent enough not to attach any credence to them. No other action is 
necessary." 

Debate on Food Situation 

55lb. FEBRUARY :—The announcement of a definite policy from Government 
to deal with the food, fuel and cloth silnation in the-province was demanded by 
speakers participating at the resumed debate on the Government motion in this 
regard to-day. Members participating in the discussion dwelt mainly on the food 
situation, and the suggestion of the Congress Party for a Central Food Committee 
composed of Government, non-official and trade representatives to guide and 
advise Government in the execution of its policy, was supported by majority of 
them. 1 Quick decision” on the part of Government was urged by M. Syert Abdul 
Afajid (Muslim League), while stressing 'the immediate need for '.introducing 
rationing of rice in view of the acute shortage of the crop. Mr. Abdul Hafiz 
(Moslem League) asked Government to stop export of rice from the province, 
and to take steps to ensure adequate transport facilities. Mr. Atul Sen (Progressive 
Coalition) demanded a more vigorous "grow more food" campaign among the 
peasants. He complained that Government propaganda in ibis regard bed up till 
now. been done mostly through newspapers which did not reach the peasantry. 
Large tracts of laud were still leit uncultivated, and such land should be given 
to the peasants for cultivation without rent. Mr. P. Baverjee (Congress) gave his 
unqualified support to the amendment of bin parly moved _ by Dr. Nslinakhshya 
fianyal. The scheme contained in that amendment, in his opinion, would 
ensure a fair measure of 'success 1 , Mr. J. N. Gupta (Labour) drew a ’pathetic' 
picture of the distress among the labour and poor sections of the population at 
the scarcity of cloth at cheap rates. Government's promise to supply standard 
cloth had remained unfulfilled and strong indications were not yet available to 
its realisation in the near future, Afoulana Abdul Aziz (Moslem League) referred 
to the 'extreme' difficulty of obtaining kerosene oil in mofussil districts. Many 
bouses were going without light. In black market, however, the speaker alleged, 
abundant quantity of oil was available at inordinately high price. He criticised 
Government for having failed to check corruption and black market, and pleaded 
for effective control. Mr. Anandilal Poddar ( Nationalist) deplored that the food* 
situation had be. n aggravated by Government creating panic by ill-conceived 
measures. He also criticised Government .for altering their - original decision 
of reducing jute acreage by one-third and making it one-half at the instance of 
interested trade. Mr. Poddar doubted if rationing would be a success with the 
existing ■‘incompetent'’ machinery. Dr. Sanaullah (Progressive Coalition) and Mr. 
Abdul Waheb Khan (Progressive Coalition) also spoke. Tho House then adjourned. 

Shall Coins 

Replying to a question put by Khan Bahadur Afohammed Ali, 
tbe Hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug slated that he was aware of the great 
hardship and distress that was being caused to the people of Bengal 
due to an acute shortage of coins of small denominations. Currency, coinage and 
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legal lender* were central subjects and the Government of Indie were taking 
eiepe to increiBe the supply of email coins. This Government have directed that 
prosecutions shall be instituted wherever hoarding is detected and have announced 
that rewards will be paid to persons furnishing information leading to conviction. 
Prosecuting oillcers have been instructed to press for deterrent sentences on 
conviction. '' 

Replying to supplementary questions by Mr. Anandi Lai Poddar and Khan 
Bahadur Mohammed Ali, Mr. Huq confessed that he did not know what amount 
of coins constituted boarding in the law court nor could he give any assurance 
that no prosecution should take place so long ns an explanation on that point was 
forthcoming. He, however, thought that hoarding punishable in a court of law 
eould.be defined according to individual cases. 

Number op Detenus 


Replying to a question by Mr. Nagendra Nath Sen, Hon. Mr. A, 1C. Fazlul 
Huq stated that the latest figures (end of January 1943) of detenus detained in 

§ oaf under the Defence of India Rule 20 or Defence of India Ruio 129 are (1) 
ipecinl security prisoners—2,3,15 ; 12} others—1.6-13 : Restrained under Delence 
of India Rule 26—(1) Criminals--1,4134 and (2) others 1,698. 

Ministers Not Free Agents—Mb. Hdq’b Statement 
27th. FEBR0ARYA statement on his position as a Minister under the 
present condition was made by Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq v Chief Minister and Minister-in* 
charge of the Home Department in the Assembly this morning. Mr, Huq said: 
"1 have to work under considerable limitations. It must be understood tbat provin¬ 
cial autonomy docs not mean that 1 can do whatever I like. In many cases, I 
have got to do things contrary to what I would have done if 1 were a free agent. 
In these esses, there are moments when I do feel that the best course for me would 
be to walk out, and if that moment does arise, I shall not be slow to adopt tbat 
course, because I am fed up with the position which gives me very little opportunity 
of conceding to what I know is public opinion, in view of the overriding consequence* 
which have been Imposed upon me as a result of the war.” 

These observations were made by the Chief Minister, while speaking on a cut 
motion by Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal judicial Congress) to raise a discussion on 
the ‘grievances’ of persons nrreBted under the Defence Rules in connection with the 
Bengal Government’s Supplementary Budget demand under ‘‘Jails and Convict 
battlements' 1 for the ourrent year. 

Earlier in hi# speechs, Mr. Huq referred to the criticism that the Ministry had 
not been able to do anything to meet the public demand that the lot of seourity 
prisoners should be improved or that the grievances of the public regarding arrests 
and detention might be removed ns far as passible. 

Asking tiio House to judge the constitutional position, Mr. Buq said that 
under section 49 of the Government of India Act, Executive Government had to be 
carried on by his Excellency the Govenor with the help of subordinate officers. In 
this connection, he referred to the Judgment of a special bench of the Calcutta 
High Court which definitely held that ministers were not subordinate officers in the 
sense in whieh that expression was used in thnt Section and that they were merely 
to give advice. 'Jhe position, therefore, was that “His Excellency the Governor on 
one side and the departmental oillcers on the other who carried out the wishes of 
His Exeilency in respect of the Executive Government'have got the Ministers sand¬ 
wiched between them and the utmost that the Minister^ could do was only to offer 
advice.” 


As regards security prisoners the present wee an occasion of extreme urgency 
in various matters because they were passing tbrough abnormal tlmeB in conse¬ 
quence of the wnr. The Defence of India Rule* bad given powers which govern¬ 
ment did not previously enjoy, and the Government of India Act plus the Defence 
of India Rule* had given to the Governor and the executive authority powers 
which they did not hove in normal times. If In these circumstances the military 
authorities or the poliee or any olher department gave advice that the detention in 
custody of a particular person was essential for tho preservation of peace and order, 
Mr. Buq said, in the last resort, the Judgment of His Excellency must prevail. 
There had been cases In which Mr. Buq thought that neither the arrest nor the 
detention was Justified end be bad tendered tbat advice to His Excellency but His 
Excellency, in exercise of his individual judgment, had thought it fit to override 
bis advice, • 
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In conclusion, Mr. Huq pointed out that within the limitation of the 'powers 
given to them under the Government of India Act, further restricted by the De-. 
fence of India Rule* they had done something in regard to meeting public opinion 
in the matter of alleged grievances of security prisoners to which they could point 
ai an bonest attempt to meet public opinion in tbi* matter. 

The cut motion was withdrawn and the demand was passed. 

Casualties is August Disturbances 

The disturbances that had occurred in August last following the Arrest of 
Congress leader* were recalled in reply to a question to-day. 

Replying, the Chief Minister said that 20 persons were hilled and 152 persons 
injured as a result of police actions during the period of disturbances in August 
last. Asked whether the action taken by the police in this connection had been 
approved by the Council of MiuisierB or the Home Minister, Mr. Huq said that the 
action was taken by the police in the restoration of law and order necessitated by 
''riotous and subversive” demonstrations accompanied by “sabotage" on “an alarming 
scale,” The police bad taken that action in the exercise of powers conferred upon 
them by the law for the exercise of which they were not required to obtain any 
further sanction or approval from Government. 

In Calcutta, 30 persons were killed and 568 persons injured, by military lorries 
in 1941-43, according to a statement made by the Chief Minister, Sir. A. K. Fazlul 
Huq, in reply to another question. 

Replying to another supplementary question, Mr, Ruq said that Government 
had approached the military authorities and he was glad .to say that the military 
authorities bad not only promised to see that these accidents were minimised 
but they had also taken Btrong measures in those oases in which action could be 
taken. 

Election of Speaker 

1st, MARCH :—Mr, Sped Nausher Ah, ex-Minister, was elected Speaker of the 
Assembly this evening. The voting was as follows: Mr, Syed Naueher Ati (Pro¬ 
gressive Coalition Party) 118 votes ; Mr. A. R. Siddiqui (Muslim League) 95; Mr. 
Siehit Nath Kutidu (Progressive Coalition—now a Security prisoner) nil. The 
vacancy was caused by the resignation of Sir Atiz-ul Huq, on his being appointed 
High Commissioner for India in London, 

Deaths in Midnaporb Cyclone Disaster 

Replying to a question, Mr. P. N. Batmrjee, Revenue Minister, gave the 
official figures of the number of casualties resulting from the cyclone and flood 
in Midnapore District in October last. The actual number of persons killed was 
about 15,000 while the cattle casualties numbered 60,000. 

Tbb Vagrancy Bill 

2nd, MARCH Mr. Santoeh Kumar Basu, Minister for Public Health and Local 
Self-Government introduce! the Bengal Vagrancy Bill to-day whereby the Govern¬ 
ment propose to take power* to collect all genuine vagrants and place them in 
homes established by the Government. The Bill, when passed, will come into force 
in the first instance in Calcutta. 

Convictions of August Disturbances 

Sis hundred-and-thirty-nine persons have been convicted in the Province up 
to January 28 of offences connected with the movement that had started following 
the arrest of members of the Congress Working Committee, according 
to a statement made by the Chief Minister, Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq, in reply to a 
question. 

The number of prisoners detained up to that period without trial it as follows: 
Security Prisoner* for political reasons: 1,643; prisoners not yet confirmed ae 
security prisoners : 142: and other detenus—2,355. The number of persons whose 
movements have been restricted for political reasons up to January 26 is 3,052.— 
Special Judges Ordinance 

Brd. MARCH:—An adjournment motion to discuss the alleged misapplication 
of Ordinance Number 11 of 19J2, promulgated by the Central Government, by 
appointing special magistrates in cases not contemplated in the Ordinance, 
was talked out in tbe Assembly to-day. The motion was sponsored 
by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardq (Muslim League Opposition). The point of view of 
the mover and his supporters was that, if tbe Provincial Government wu 
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tin fled oa the existence of an emergency arising from hostile attack on India or 
from the imminence of such an attack, it wag expected to declare the Ordinance 
to be in foree in the Province. It surely wag not meant to apply to breaches or 
disturbances of the peace or to ordinary daroity or thefts or even to cases of 
ordinary sedition or to ordinary political diBitfTeetiou, 

Replying to the debate the Chief Minister, Mr A, K. Failul Hug, eaid that 
the question of emergency was beyond dispute, but a§ regards misapplication of 
the provisions of the Ordinance, he augured that the Government would 'reconsider 
each case that had boon mentioned or might be mentioned later on merits and 
if they found that the Ordinance had been misapplied, they would sot aside the 
convictions and set the men concerned at liberty. Replying to the point raised by 
Sir Nazimuddin that before a caae went to the special magistrates lor trial under 
the Ordinance, it should receive the approval of tha Provincial Government, Mr. 
ifuq promised to conault legal opinion and to see that the suggestion was 
oecopt«J as far as possibles. 

In the course of the discussion, some mambors cried “shame*' in relation to 
certain alleged misapplication of the Ordinance, when the Speaker, Sir. Nausher 
Ali, intervened and said that llte word was unparliamentary and directed that it 
should not be used in the House in future. 

Bencial Financb Bill 1013 

At the afternoon session of the Assembly, the Chief Minister, Air, A. K. 
Fatlul Hug, (who is also Minisler-in-charge ol Finance) moved that tho Bengal 
Finance Bill, 1943, be taken iutu consideration. Ths Bill nearly doubles tho present 
rates of amusement tax on cinema-goers and the electricity duty and raises the 
betting and totalimitor tuxes front four per cent to ten per cent. Tim proponed 
enhanced taxation would be emergency taxation for two years only in the first 
instance. The Opposition moved an amendment urging tho circulation of the Bill 
for eliciting opinion thereon by March 15. 1943, Mr. n, S, Suhrawardy, ox-Finance 
Minister, (Sinslim League) eupported the motion for circulation. Sir Nazimuddin, 
lender of the Muslim League, thought that the whole scheme of taxation in the 
Bill was wrong, ttpeaking on behalf of tho European Group, Mr, D, R. Cladding 
said that they approved of the extra taxaiion as a purely temporary war measure. 
The debate on the motion had not concluded when tho House adjourned till 
Maich 5. 

. Casualties in A doubt Disturbances 

6th, HARCH :—Detailed information about the number of persons killed as a 
mult of police firing in Calcutta proper and in some other parts of tho Province, 
since the movement started in August lost, was given by the Chief Minister, Air. 
A . K. Faztul Hug, during question hour to-day. 

The figures of those killed ore os follows : Calcutta proper—20 including one 
woman; Dumjpur District—4 ; Contai sub-division (Midmipore district)—13; and 
Tamluk sub-division (Midnnpore District)—32 including a woman. 

Thirty-six non-oUicials nnd thirteen Government servants were kidnapped by 
“rebel elements” in the Midnnpore District from the commencement of dietnr- 
banco* to date, according to a reply given by the Chief Minister, Air. A. K, 
Fazlttl Huq, to a question by the Leader of ttiOj European Group, Mr. David Hendry, 
Two persons, added the Chief Minister, wore killed, tins letter figure excluding 
eight persons who were kidnapped and still untraccd and believed to have becu 
murdered. '• 

Giving further details, the Chief ifinislar said that there were 55 case* of 
intimidatioD end extortion by "rebel elements” in the area during the period. 
Thirty persons were assaulted or intimidated by them on grounds that they 
were supporting the Government forces. Twenty-nine Government buildings and 
houses and three officers’ quarters and two tbanas were burnt as weil as 21 private 
buildings and a bazaar. Other Government property burnt included tho records 
of eleven post offices and three thauas. Under the head ’private proporty’, a kerosene 
oil tank, school furniture and records, a motor bus, two boats full of keroacno 
oil, boat* loaded with essential commodities and three wooden bridges were also 
burnt. 

. _ NoN-pmoiAL hhholutiokb 

The question of imposing collective fines in the province was discussed on a 
non-official resolution, 'flic resolution, which wae moved by Rat Harcndranath 
Lhowdhury (Progressive Coalition), expresses tho opinion that collective fines should 
not be imposed oa those areas where offenders have not been or could not be 
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triced and where it has not bean possible to establish by evidence that the inhabi¬ 
tant* in general have been harbouring the alleged offender*. The discussion ou the 
resolution bad not concluded when tbe House adjourned till March 8, 

This Bengal Finance Bill 1943 

8th. MARCH :—In the Assembly to-day, the Bengal Finance Bill 1943 intro¬ 
duced by tbe FVnnne# Minister was rcfcirea, on a Government motion, to a Select 
Committee with instructions to submit their report by March 16, The Opposition 
amendments urging circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion 
thereon were negatived without a division. The Chief Minister stated, 
in reply to an interpellation, that the Government were aware of the fact that some 
residents of this Province had been detained in enemy-occupied territory, anch 
as Burma and Malaya and, that in many cases, their family members were io great 
distress. The Bengal Government, he added, are granting repayable advances to 
the dependents of these persons for their maintenance under the authority delegated 
to the Provincial Governments by the Government of India. All District Officers 
had been given necessary instructions and authority to deal with such cases. The 
House then adjourned till the lOtlt. 

Debate on Food Situation 

loth. MARCH :—An exciting three-day debate on the food situation in the 
province concluded in the Assembly to-night when the House rejected by 92 to 
78 votes, the Muslim League opposition’s- amendment which sought to censure 
the Government for its alleged failure to tackle satisfactorily the food situation in 
the province. The European group voted with -the League Opposition while the 
Opposition amendment was opposed by tho Government party^ The official Congress 
party remained neutral. Two independent Labour members and six Scheduled 
Caste members of the Government party did not participate in the voting, Ob 
behalf of the Government, the Chief Minister Mr. fiua assured the House that 
they were prepared to accept in principle the operative side of the official Congress 
Party’s amendment, which contained certain suggestions for tackling the food 
situation of the province, The Congress Party's amendment was then withdrawn. 
The debate concluded in a tense atmosphere and the result of the voting was 
creeled with crieB of "shame” ‘'shame” both from Government and Opposition Bides. 
The Speaker pointed out that the term “shame” M an unparliamentary one, 
and warned that it should not .be used in future. In winding up the debate, the 
Chief Hi ni iter declared that the Government had decided that there should be -a 
Minister for Civil Supplies assisted by a strong and representative advisory com¬ 
mittee. He further declared that Mr. Naiiniranjan Sarkar, lately Commerce Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council had agreed to be the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee. On the question of supply of rice, Mr. Hues said that the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment bad approached ihe Government of India in this connection and he was now 
in a position to announce the welcome news that in the very near future the 
province was going to have a sufficient amount of rice. He added that as to 
whether the future policy of the Government should be control or decontrol, the 
Cabinet would meet to-morrow and come to a decision. 

A strong attack on the Ministry “that has proved thoroughly incapable of 
handling the food situation” was made by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardg. 
The-Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Civil Supplies, gave a brief out¬ 
line of bow the situation developed since Burma rice ceased coining into Bengal. 
The scheme of tbe denial policy furl her aggravated the situation. He explained 
the steps taken by Government to deal with the position. 

The Midnapohe Incidents 

12th. MARCH : The words "smashed by the Congress agitators” appearing in 
the printed answer to a question in connection with the destruction of telegraphic, 
postal and other communications in Midnapore District before the oyctone io 
October, were deleted by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Bug, when he read 
out the answer to tbe Assembly to-day. The Opposition wanted to know if in giving 
a printed answer, the Minister wsa entitled to and or alter the answer. Tbe Speaker, 
Si/ed Nous her Ali said that as the answer wee given according to information 
received by him, be thought ihe Minister was entitled to do so, if ha so liked. 

Explaining to tbe House wby he deleted the words- Mr. Huq said t "It is 
true that tbe answer as drafted by the Department concerned was approved by me. 
After that was done, there was another question in the House in the course of the 
reply to which Ihe words 'Congress agitators’ were used and there were questions 

28 
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from various aide* as to what I meant by 'OnngresR agitators.* In order to make 
ray position clear, I therefore got into touch with the district authorities, and 
asked them whether they were prepared to stand by the statement that the com* 
municationa had been smashed by the Congress agitators before the cyclone. The 
reply I not was that the faot remained that the communications hud been destroyed, 
but there was no positive evidence as to who had done it, I, therefore, thought that 
I should not give.the reply lu toe form in which it was drafted by toe Department, 

ALLOWANCB TO DffTESUS 

Of the 756 security prisoners and detenus who had applied to the Bengal 
Government for the grant of family allowances, 160 had been granted such 
allowances, according to a statement made by the Chief Minister. The number 
of security prisoners and detenus who were granted family allowances exceeding 
Rs, 25 and Ks, 50 were 32 mid 3 reaiwtively, Thern was no security prisoner 
or detenu who had been granted an allowance exceeding Rs. 100 per month. 

The Chief Minister answered in the negative an enquiry whether any amounts 
as family allowance had been granted to members of the Legislature who were 
now seonrity prisoners. 

Asked as to whether the Government contemplated granting any dearness 
allowance to those who received family allnWiitices in view of the increase in the 
price of foodstuffs _ and other necessaries of life, too Chief Minister said : "(some 
such relief measure is under the consideration of the Government," 

Adjudication op Labour Disputes 

18(b. MARCH The decision of the Government of Bengal to set np a 
permanent Court for adjudication of labour disputes, ns has been done in Bombay, 
was announced by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Faxlul Huq to-day. Mr. Buq 
added that Government had already taken steps fur securing the services of a 
High Court Judge for the office of President of the proposed Court. On the 
question of prosecution of workers in essential service* who went on strike without 
notice, Mr. Huq said that necessary instructions had already been issued to tbe 
district authorities for taking action in these eases. Although Government had 
always been anxious to secure the full amount of relief that could be given to 
labour under the present conditions, the Government’s policy was to apply toe 
provisions of the Defence Rules most rigorously, so that tbe number of Btrikes 
might be reduced. 

This statement was made by the Chief Minister while speaking on a cut 
motion moved by Mr. W. A. If. Walker, Europenn Group, in which the latter 
■ought to raise a discussion on the question of full utilisation and enforcement 
of the provision* of the Defence Rules relating to the settlement of labour 
disputes, fn moving tiie cot, Mr, Walkrr remarked that by not enforcing the taw 
Government had encouraged the people when they intended to ignore the low 
and that labour might go on strike without notice at any time and with 
impunity. His grievance was that Government hnd not folly adopted the provision 
of toe Defence Rules and the Essential (Service Maintenance Ordinance, and in 
one instance Government ignored them« > 

In view of the Chief Minister's ' assurance regarding the constitution of a 
coart to adjudicate on labour disputes, Mr. Walker withdrew bis cut motion. 

Govt. Decision on Fixjuo Report 

15th. MARCH :—The decision* of the Government of Bengal on the Ltnd 
Revenue Commission's recommendations were announced in tbe Assembly to-day 
by Mr, P. N, Banerjee, Revenue Minister. The Commission hnd recommended 
the abolition of Permanent Settlement and acquisition by toe State of all rent- 
receiving interests with a view to bringing the cultivators directly under the 
Government. 

Speaking on a cat motion in connection with the land revenue budget, Mr. 
Banerjee ssia that the Government accepted the policy of bringing the actual 
cultivators into direct relation with tbe Government and of securing, in the first 
instance, the Interests of all classes of rent receivers above the lowest grade of 
each paying under-ryots. On the question of payment of compensation to rent- 
receiving interest* whose Interests would be acquired by the Stale, the Government 
accepted that the rates of such compensation should vary from ten to fifteen 
“at profit, according to the nature and circumstances of each estate. 
Toe Government hsd decided that a tribunal of * judicial character should be set 
up lor the assessment of compensation in each ease and the tribunal’s decision 
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wonld be final. The Government also agreed that they should undertake legislation 
in the matter on these lines as early as possible after going through the technical 
formalities enjoined under the Government of India Act. In view, however, of 
the financial and other risks involved the Government had decided that Slate 
acquisition should be undertaken on an experimental basis in one district, when 
the revisions! operation a now going on there were brought to a close. 

Governoe’s Rejection of Premise's Advice 

18tb. MARCH:—There were interpellations to-day on the subject of 
“The Council of Ministers and their advice to His Excellency the 
Governor". Mr Balya Priya Barterjee, a security prisoner now in detention, 
bad tabled a question in which he ashed if the attention of the Minister 
in charge of the Home Department bad been drawn to a report published in the 
Press in October last wherein, among other things, it was stated that the Chief 
Minister bad been reduced to the position of a non-entity, the administration to-day in 
Bengal was being earned on in an autocratic fashion by the Governor and 
officials of the permanent Services over the head and in roost cases behind the 
back of the Ministers and his Cabinet colleagues. Mr. Banerjee further asked 
if it was a fact that ‘Dr. Shynma Prasad Mookerjee, in the course of a statement 
published in the press in November last immediately after his resignation, 
observed that ‘the Governor has chosen to ach-in many vital matters in disregard 
of the wishes of the Ministers and has depended on the advice of a section of 
prominent officiiis”. 

Replying, the Chief Minister said that his attcotioo had been drawn to this 
statement, 

Mr. Banerjee's question further asked what were the instances, if any, in 
which the advice tendered by the Ministers bad not been accepted by tile Governor 
and what steps if any the Council of Ministers had taken or proposed to take to 
meet the situation. 

Mr. Buq replied that in the public interest be must decline to furnish the 
information asked for. 

Further asked if the Government were considering the desira¬ 
bility of ascertaining public opinion in order to find out what the public demand 
was in this respect, Mr. Huq explained the position in a statement. He Bftid that 
he was prepared to satisfy public ouriosily so far as it was permissible 
under the Rules, He did not admit as correct the paraphrasing put on his 
statement by many newspapers. Secondly, Mr. Huq added, he would like to 
remind the members of the Bouse that while he was making his statement he 
said that there were cases in which the advice had not been accepted by His 
Excellency the Governor acting in hiB own discretion. It might be in two 
cases, ten cases or half-a-dozen cases. He had not staLed in bow many 
cases, but he did say in some cases. That had happened throughout India, ana 
it had happened throughout the world, wherever a similar system of administra¬ 
tion was enforced. “I take tits position that, although 1 submit that there have 
been instances in which the advice that I have- tendered has not been accepted 
by his Excellency the Governor, 1 am not prepared to say in how many instances 
it has occurred, ft may be that i decline to give that information in my own interest 
or in the interest of the public. I have said in my answer that I am refueing at 
the preeeDt moment to disclose the information in public interest. It is a matter 
in which I have exercised my judgment. As a responsible Minister of the Grown 
I have got to realise the responsibility I owe under the oath of my office and 
having regard to my position as a Minister of the Crown and having regard to 
the fact that I am bound by certain oaths which 1 took at the time of my 
acceptance of office, I have decided that in public interest it would not be wise or 
advisable or even permissible for me to say in bow many instances my advice has 
oot been accepted by His Excellency the Governor”. 

Mr. P. Stark (Secretary, European Group), enquired if the Chief Minister 
•greed with the statement issued by Dr. fcs. P. Mookerjee- The Chair pointed 
out that Dr. Mookerjee's statement was issued after his resingnation from the 
Cabinet. Mr. Stark was asking the opinion of the Chief Minister as to whether he 
agreed with that statement. The Chair held that was a question of opinion and 
did not arise. Mr. ramitudtftn Khan ( Muslim League Opposition) asked the 
Chief Minister to state if Dr. Mookerjee’s statement waB correct. Replying, 
Mr. Bitq said that Dr. Mookerjee’s statement contained various statements of 
facta. Some of them might be true, some of them might not be true and some 
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o! them might ba matter* of opinion of Dr. Mookerjee on the relation 
between him and the Governor. Mr. Hnq thought that this waa a confusion of 
facts and he did not think that he was in a position to give an; answer. Mr. 
Tamituddin Khan sited U it waa a fact that in all these cases in which the 
Governor did not accept the advice of the Ministers, lie took the Ministers into 
subsequent consultations and the Ministers concerned agreed with the views of 
the Governor. Mr. Huq : 1 am not in a position to answer. 

Fixation op Aorbagb for Juts Cultivation 

18tb. MARCH Hon. Mr. A. K. Failul Huq^ explained the reasons why the 
jute acreage for the current year bad been faxed at eight annas in the 
course of the debate on the demand of Hon. Mr. fiashem Ait 
Khan for a sum of Re. 61.54,000 for expenditure under the head 
“Agriculture." Mr. Hnq said that it would have been dangerous if they would fix 
it at lower acreage. He also announced that Government would ensure a fair 
market for the jute cultivators, Mr. Huq also observed that growing of more jute 
did not mean growing of less food crops. The Obief Minister nlso stated that culti¬ 
vators were free to grow jute on any area of land as they liked. The eight annas 
was however ttie maximum area on which they were to grow jute. 

The Congress party pressed their cut motion criticising the fixation of jute 
acreage at eight anna* to vote. The motion wqb however tost by 10 to 78 votes, 5 
members of the Muslim League party as also three members of the Coalition party 
remained neutral, while the European group voted against the motion. All other 
cut motions moved to this demand were also lost, and the entire demand waa 
passed. The House then adjourned till Monday the 22nd. 

Detention op Legislators • 

22nd. MARCH:—A point of privilege as to whether the members of the Bengal 
Legislature, who are now being detained as security prisoners under the Defence of 
India Rules, could absent themselves from the meetings of the Legislature without 
the permission of the Bouse, was raised in Hie Assembly to-day, Mr. Charu 
Chandra Roy (Bose Group), who raised this point of privilege, maintained that 
8ection 68 (4) of the Aol was not applicable in the case of members of the legisla¬ 
ture, who are now detained under the Defence of India Rules ns security prisoners. 
'1'heBe members were not willingly absenting themselves from the meetings of the 
Legislature. The Speaker, Mr. Syed Nauahor Ali, said that the point of privilege 
raised by Mr Roy waa a very importont one and that on this point he had also 
received a tetter from the Speaker of the Orissa Assembly. He reserved his ruling. 

Censors Motion on the Ministry 

28rd. & 24tb. MARCHWhat he described as a motion of censure on the 
Ministry was moved to-day on behalf of ihe Muslim League Opposition by Mr. 
Tamituddin Khan, ex-Minister, when the demand for a grant under General Ad¬ 
ministration waa taken up. Mr, Tnmixuddiii Khan said that his motion woe a 
motion of censure and must be taken as such. It sought to raise a discussion on 
"the failure of the Ministry to assume resjwinBibility for the actions of officers of 
the Government" and charged the Ministry with "grave constitutional delinquency". 
The psychological background of this tendency as well as of the perpetration of the 
offence, he said, waa provided by "the unnatural political situation" arising out of 
the Bengal Ministry's “adherence to office" in spite of.tbe fact that the ministry did 
not agree with the Government of India in tbeir policy to combat the subversive 
movement following the arrest of Congress leaders in August last, Ths Bengal 
Ministry did not agree with the Government of India and yet pretended to carryout 
the letter's policy instead of boldly avowing their disagreement and gracefully 
stepping out of office. He alleged that instead of resigning office, the Ministry had 
fallen hack upon the "dangerous and preposterous alternative" of disclaiming respon¬ 
sibility for the actions of their officers. ■‘Not only by bis conduct but aiBo. by his 
utterances, inuaudoes and Insinuations the Chief Minister has disclaimed responsibility 
for the actions of permanent officials on many occasion. If things continued like 
Ibis for a little while longer the result will be irretrievable administrative chaos.’' 

Moving another cut motion. Dr. halinaktha Sanyal (Official Congress Parlia¬ 
mentary Party) demanded that the total number of Inataacee as well as specific 
details In which the "advice tendered by tbe Council of Ministers has been super¬ 
seded or sought to be modified by the Governor In regard to matters entirely within 
the ministerial fieid or within the special responsibility of the Governor “should be 
made known to the House", Tbe debate was adjourned till the next day, tbe 
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24th. March, when the censure motion was defeated by 116 to 86 vote*. 
The Eurojiean group voted in favour of the motion, while the official 
Congress Parliamentary Party voted against the motion along with the Ministerial 
Party. To-day A debate lasted nearly-five hours, more than a doien speakers including 
the leaders of different parlies participating in the discussion. The result of the 
voting was received with loud applause in the Ministerial benches. 

Speaking on the Muslim League Opposition parly’s motion, the Leader of the 
European group, Mr. David Hendry said that the confessions of the Chief Minister 
showed, not that he was being frustrated by the permanent officials, but that he 
was failing to govern and direct the administration for which he was responsible. 
The events of this and the last session of the Assembly had shown that not only 
was the motion justified, but that it was an urgent necessity. 

Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy. the Leader of the Official Congress Parliamentary 
Party, said that the motion waa ill-advised and the arguments advanced jin its 
favour unconvincing. His parly, therefore, proposed to oppose it. He thought that 
in the present circumstances no single Party was capable of dealing with the 
problems that had arisen in Bengal. The best course would be to form an 
administrative cabinet of all parties prejtared to work the present 'constitution, 
excluding, of course, the Official Congress Party. Efforts were being made during 
the last few days by sume leading members of the Legislature for the formation of 
such an all-parties government, but the present motion was a ’’bomb shell” which 
bad spoiled the atmosphere in that regard. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad ifookerjte, ex-Finance Minister and Leader of the National 
Party, said that the responsibility for striking at the root of the constitution did not 
rest on the Chief Minister, but on the Governor. He added that he was criticising 
the Governor, not io biB personal capacity, but as part and parcel of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal and as the bead of the executive of the Province, and claimed that 
be could do so. He concluded with an appeal for unity among the Hindus and 
Muslima in view of the present crisis. 

Winding up the debate on behnlf of the Opposition, Mr. H. S, Suhrawardy, 
Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Parliamentary. Party, said that they were 
anxious to coma to an agreement wish any group that could deliver the goods 
and pool all their resources for the betterment of the province.- but they refused 
to be made pawns in a political game. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee was not 
serious when ho made the appeal for uuity between Hindus and Muslims. On 
the pies of unity Dr, Mookerjee, said the speaker, wanted to create disunity among 
the Muslims so that his community might rule in Bengal. 

Replying to the debate, the Chief Minister, Mr. Fazlul Buq said that he was 
prepared to take the fullest responsibility for the actions of officers of the 
Government in eo far as he found that those officers had canied out their duties, 
true to the tTRditionB of British rule, and of the traditions of justice, humanity, 
equity and righteousness. But he did not wish to encourage the idea that officials, 
Indians or Europeans, could flout public opinion and in the exercise of their duties 
trample u|>oo the rights and liberties of the people. 

The cut motion moved by Dr. Nalinakskya Sanyal (official Congress) by 
which be demanded that die total number of specific inatanceB in which “the 
advice tendered by the Council of Ministers had been superseded or sought to 
be modified by the Governor in regard to matters entirely withiu the ministerial 
field or within the special responsibilities of the Governor'' was negatived by 
the Bouse by 101 votes to 87. 

Other cut motions also having been lost, the main demand under "General 
Administration" was then voted without a cut. The House then adjourned. 

. Incidents in Noakhau 

25th. MARCH i —Moving a cut motion in the police budget of the Government 
of Bengal for 1943-44, Mr. Harendra Kumar But (Official Congress) alleged that the 
police E&d utterly failed to enforce law and order in cases where military were 
involved. He referred to an incident in a Village in Noakbali District and said 
that the police there failed to give protection to unarmed villagers. 

The Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Bug said that he was aware of the 
incident in tiasktmli District where military people had committed acts which 
•mounted to an offence under the Indian Penal Code. A magisterial enquiry was 
immediately held and although the main allegations were substantiated, there could 
not be a prosecution because there could be no identification. All that they could 
do was to pay compensation to the relations of four persona who had lost their 
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1W«» lo conseqtienoe ol the firing. In another Incident the military authorise* 
permitted the men concerned to bo tried by an ordinary court and they ware 

convicted. tv omen Killed Dorino Shooting Practice: 

16th. MARCH :—Two women were killed m b result ol practice shooting in the 
evacuated area in Sonarpur ThnoB, 24-Piirgonss District, according to the Chief 
Minister, Mr. Fat tut Hug, replying to a question to-dny. He added that measures 
had been taken by the armed forces concerned to indicate the area within which 
firing wns to tie confined in such a manner as to minimise the risk ol 
such accident*. 

In connection with the case In which one Ifanindra Chandra Das of Bud hair, 
police station Buricturug, M ippera, was alleged lo have been shot dead by a 
European soldier at Mninumati, Tippera, Mr. Huq said that the case wns already 
in the file ol the sessions Judge, but owing to the absence, on active service at the 
front, of ilia principal military prosecution witnesses, it hod not been possible to 
present the whole evidence in court mid tho trial baa been consequently deinyed. 


Black Market and PnoFiTHRBiNa 

27th MARCH:—By a majority of 10 votes, a cut motion moved by Mr. K. A. 
Hamilton (European Group) in connection with the budget demand under the head 
“Extraordinary Charge* in India", censuring the Government lor alleged failure to 
deal with black market* and speculation in and boarding of foodstuffs, was rejected 
this afternoon, the voting being lu9 to W). The motion was supported by the 
European Group, the Muslim League Opposition and eight scheduled caste 
members in opposition, while it was opposed by the Ministerialist party and 
the member* of tho official Congress Group. 

Mr, Klran Shankar Roy. Leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party, said 
that they were not satisfied with the Csbinot as they thought that the food question 
bad been bungled by them. They, however, did not approve of a vote of censure as 
a method of reshuffling the existing Ministry. They were for a Cabinet consisting 
of representaiiveft of all parties and they were prepared to work for it* constitution. 
Mr. Hoy asked the Chief Minister to take the House into his confidence and say 
whether he wo* being frustrated by the permanent officials. 

Mr. David Hendry, leader ol tho European group, sold t “I want to make it 
quite clear that this cut motion Is not a condemnation ol tho now Pood Minister who 
has just taken over the new portfolio. This is a condemnation of black marketeers 
and speculators who are depriving people of their food, and a condemnation of the 
Ministry which has done nothing lo stop them. We are not condemning the culti¬ 
vator who holds on his paddy, for he has lost bis confidence, and Government state¬ 
ments in the past end present have tended to increase that lass of confidence than 
to restore it. He knows perfectly well thnt when his paddy goes to the boarder at 
higher price ft will not in any way go lo tho benefit of the people. The confidence 
ol the cultivator can be restored, and that can very well be done by propaganda 
and itersuation. So far nothing has been done in the direction,” 

Continuing, he said that this problem hud-not come upon the province over¬ 
night. Itpmm have been brought about by Lite peraisient failure of urn Ministry as 
at present* constituted to take any effective action or any action against those social 
lepers who were driving the country into a state of desperation. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy began by saying that the, Ministry had not only failed 
In its food policy but had deliberately supported blackmarketeers and boarders. He 
did not know where the leader of the Congress group was when the problem came 
up before the House last year. He seemed to be of tho opinion that evils bad come 
upon them only since the establishment of the Directorate of Civil Supplies. He 
would take Mr. Boy's mind back a little further. One might trace it Jong before 
such a directorate was even thought of. The price of Bugar was first controlled and 
later came the control in price of rice, Termite were issued and not even traders 
could gel sugar without permits. The Ministry, it was well-known, interfered with 
the issue of permits. There used to be long queues of applicants for permits 
before and in the House of tho Hod. Minister in charge of the department aud 
other Ministers including the Hon. Chief Minister. 

Did, asked Mr, Subrawardy, Mr. Klran Sank&r Roy expect the House to believe 
that 25 or 35 shops allotted to Kali Babu whs done for the benefit ol Hie Direc¬ 
torate of Civil Supplies. There was no Directorate then in existence. Even the 
could not get their supplies, but Kali Babu could get permits for 
iD,(JCO maunds at one time. Did Mr. Boy expect the House to believe that the pro- 
*«cuUon against Kali Babu and other favourites of the Ministers was withdrawn...,,. 
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Dr. Nalinakehya Sanyal; Who is this Kali Bairn. I* he Kali Bose T 

Mr, Suhrawardy : Yea. 

Dr, Sanyal ; He ll jour friend also. 

Mr. Suhrawardy —Dr. Sanyal ia entirely mistaken, I heard his name bat I 
have not Been him. 

It was clear, proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy said, that black-market started long 
before the Director of Civil Supplies came into existence. And then long queues 
before shops established after the Directorate came into existence started. Calcutta, 
the city of palaces became the city of beggars. Black-markets hsd become the stan¬ 
dard feature of the Ministry. They had censed to be a scandal and they had ceased 
even to be a crime and they were considered a concomitant of the Ministry so long 
•a it remained in power. 

Punish toe Hoarders 

Discussing the question of hoarding and speculation, Mr. Suhrawardy said that 
this thing practised by persons who had traded in rice before should have' been 
stopped right from the beginning. Hoarding was always a grave danger ; it was 
responsible for the sudden withdrawal of good amount of rice from circulation. 
People who did not wish to hoard anything began keeping back good amount of 
rice. In consequence more and more of the essential commodities were withdrawn 
from the market. The dangerous nature of hoarding should have been realised from 
the very beginning. They of the Moslem League Party drew pointed attention to it 
end suggested remedies. Unfortunately those steps never were adopted and hoarding 
had continued until the present time. The reason for the Government not taking 
the people into confidence. 

Dr, Sanyal i Who are the biggest hoarders ? Are not those Europeans the 
biggest hoarders ? 

Mr, Suhrawardy: It does not matter who are the biggest hoarders. Steps 
must be taken against the biggest hoarders although they may be the biggest persons 
in the commercial field. What was the uae of taking the last minute step In this 
matter ? It was no use coming to the House and attempting to wash one-self of his 
psst guilt. The co-operation of the people was offered. It was stated that they 
belonged to political parties and therefore their offer was not accepted. The vast 
majority of the people of thiB province belonged either to one or the other political 
parties. They were kept outside, the Government being all along the sole represen¬ 
tative of the political thought. 

"Our people”, said Mr. Suhrawardy, “are patient, they can starve, they can com¬ 
mit suicide but a time comes when their exasperation is bound to break the bounds 
of law and order. And when it passed beyond endurance you have the looting, 
arson and crimes which have already commenced. Is it not time that something 
was done, something drastic—and the only way it can be done is for the Ministry 
to realise what it has done and suffer if necessary Belf-immolstion for the good of 
the people and as a penance for its own crimes ? The Hon. Chief Minister does not 
appear to appreciate mass psychology. People can bear up to a point. It they lose 
respect for law and established order then no restraint can possibly be put on them. 
I hope the Ministry will not bring the country to thst sorry pass. 

People Wanted Change 

Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy stated that he did not follow the arguments of the 
leader of the Congress group when he stated that a chance should be given to the 
new Minister for Civil (Supplies, The very fact that Mr. Banerjee had been put in 
charge of the department was itself a censure on bis predecessor for his incompe¬ 
tence. But if this was allowed to go unmeasured then at every turn a Minister 
might be pot in charge of a new portfolio and there would be occasion for giving 
him a chance. Apart from that Mr. Banerjee was in the Cabinet when this change 
took place. The Minister whom he had succeeded wsb his colleague and because all 
the Ministers has joint responsibility for the acts done by oue or the other, no 
Minister could save himself of the responsibility and acts of bis colleague or of his 
predecessor. Besides he would ask the House to believe him thst the very name 
of ibis Ministry waa nauseating outside. The people outside wanted a change and 
the Moslems had shown that Mr. Huq and his Ministry did not enjoy the confi¬ 
dence of the people. If the Ministry bad enjoyed the confidence of the people, then 
Mr. Huq would have a better reception from the country than the detest of bis 
present supporters including one of his ministers. , Ho would make bold to say, 
although he sight not probably have justification in sajiog so—having talked with 
his Hindu brethren, having discussed with them and particularly in the near 
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pg,t_hB wonld make bold to »#y that Mr. Hua did not enjoy the confidence of the 
Hindus as well. Wherever they had gone and talked about the Hiadu-Muslim 
settlement, they had found the Hindus spenktng bitterly about the present 
Ministry. Mr. Huq and bis friends were all exposed, because all the communities 
both inside and outside the House were now aware that Mr. Huq changed his 
opinion as it suited hi* prospects. Ho regretted that some Hindu leaders were still 
utilising-Mr. Huq. They were propping hint up because it was advantageous to do 
so. Mr. Huq the other day stated that he would got 60,000 men supporting him. 
Mr. Suhrawardy did not thirtk that Mr, Huq would get the support of those 
Hindus who believed in Hindti-Moslora settlement. He did not think that he would 
get the support of thafvast and growing majority of the Hindus who believed that 
there should be a settlement as early as possible between the Congress and the 
Moslem League. It was the support of those few who believed that this Ministry 
ought to continue because through Mr, Huq they could preserve their influence on 
the administration of the country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Pubrawardy said that Mr. Kiran Banker Roy had said that 
if Mr. Huq went out. Sir Nnzimuddin would come into the picture. Could he 
bavo the support of the Hindus 7 They could not, said the speaker, answer that 
question. But they couid mnke it plain that they were going to make a determined 
effort to secure the co-operation of the Hindus. For the last five years the Ministry 
in Bengal had depended and relied only upon the support of one community, if 
the reins of the Government were placed in their hands, whether it was the party 
of Mr. Roy or the suspended Congress Patty or the party led by Dr. Byamaprasad 
Mookerjee, it should be their endeavour, even if they did not succeed. In securing 
their co-operation. The other day. Dr,- Mooherjea jeered them staling that the 
Moslem league Party approached them with a proposal. Porhaps Dr. Mookerjee 
thought that by giving out that news lie would bo able to expose them showing 
that tbe Moslem League intended to mnke friends with tbe Hindus. That was 
entirely misunderstanding the position of the Moslem League. Dr. Mookerjee 
perhaps believes that tlio Moslem League Party was a blood-thirsty organisation 
and was out to rob the Hindus. They bad been making speeches in raofussil 
to find out what the Muslim community thought and he could tell the House that 
wherever they had spoken of the H indn-Muslira co-operation—that in this country 
they had got to live sido by side—tbe Muslim community had supported them and 
bad applauded them. The Moslem community bad endorsed their efforts to bring 
about peace between the Hindus and Muslims and establish communal harmony. 
They bad tried desperately for it not because they wauted to get power but because 
they felt that Hindus and Muslims must get together, They had feit that so long 
as Mr. Huq was there, so lu^g the Hindu party could utilise him, there was very 
little chance of a compromise between them. A compromise and an honourable 
understanding could como, if that impediment Whs removed. It was often said that 
the British Government could remain In power only by dividing the Hindus and 
Muslims. That was exactly the position here. They could come to an agreement 
U that particular person was not propped up. He oauid make this declaration with 
a full sense of responsibility of the Muslim League that should this impediment be 
removed they would sit together und on the part of the Muslim League there could 
be no stone unturned to come to an agreement between the Hindus and 
the Muslims. He therefore urged the House to support the motion of ceusure on 
tbe Ministry. 

The Hon. Mr. A. K, Failul Huq, Chief Minister,said that Mr, Suhrawardy had 
concluded his remark by saying that so long as n particular individual, Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq, was alive there would be no peace in Bengal and there was hardly any 
prospect of a stable and useful Government. Mr. Suhrawardy was in a communi¬ 
cative mood this morning because he was apparently in high spirits that tbe dis¬ 
solution of this cabinet was at band and that he would have once again the oppor¬ 
tunity of having the commerce portfolio," 

“I do not know if the House is aware," Mr. Huq said, that Mr. Suhrawardy 
is a man who throughout has shown hostility towards me especially of a personal 
character. 

Mr. H. 3, Suhrawardy : Mr, Speaker, every time when statements have been 
made regarding bis political conduct, Mr, Fazlul Huq has replied by personal attacks 
aud personal insinuations. 

Mr. Speaker ; I will not allow that. 

Mr. Faxiul Huq i I may tell you without going into details that his hostility 
to me baa been traditional. He has never missed an opportunity of doing barm to 
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me, and be has delivered a speech to-day full of venom of a personal character, and 
not a§ a public man or leader of a community or a party. 1 would appeal, to those 
who no in the earns lobby with Mr- Suhrowardy to-day if they really and sincerely 
believe that my personal presence in the cabinet or the fact that I am still alive can 
ever be taken to be an obstacle to pood Government and prosperity of Bengal. If 
not, I will urge them to dissociate themselves from the observations which have been 
made by Mr. tjubrawardy.” 

As regards the main question Mr- P. N, Banerjoe had replied and he had told 
that whatever might be the present condition of affairs, however unsatisfactory the 
Department of Civil Supplies might have been, it was hardly justifiable and lair to 
throw the blame on the Ministry for what had been done or what had not been done, 
for what bad occurred due to circumstances over which the Ministry had no control. 
It was obvious that at a time like this and when they were faced with an imminent 
enemy invasion, the Ministry felt that it would not be proper for tbe Minister who 
had practically no knowledge or experience of business to interfere with what the 
Director of Civil Supplies find been doing or to thrust their own opinion in modi¬ 
fication or amendment of the policy that was laid down by the Civil Supplies Direc¬ 
torate. 'Ihe Directorate was headed by one of the moat eminent Indian Civil Service 
men. Whatever his faults might be, he had n reputation of being a very resourceful 
energetic and honest public servant. His devotion to duty was well known and 
they all thought—when his name was suggested for tbe post of the Director of Civil 
Supplies—that the matter would be in a safe hand. Mr. Pinnell bad before him 
examples of what had been dona in England. He tried to follow the method that 
had been adopted in the United Kingdom with such modification as was necessary 
for tbe peculiar circumBtiuneB of Bengal. 

Dr, H. Sanyal Who told you that ? 

Mr. Huq : That is my information, I got the information from Mr. Pinnell. 

Mr. Huq said that he was not defending what Mr. Pinnell had done, but ha 
was defending the officer, Mr. Pinnell. 'ihe Ministry trusted that he would be 
able to do something to meet the exigencies of the situation. Mr, Pinnell was 
assisted by Indian members of the Civil Service who bad great reputation behind 
tbem ns successful public servants. The ministry thought that tbe polioy they had 
formulated would be the best policy in the circumstances that had arisen. 

A voice: They were not trusted. 

Mr. Hug : No, they were trusted. We have to take them into trust and if if 
is found that the policy that they have undertaken had not met with complete 
success, the Ministers cunnot be blamed"of that failure. Apart from the question 
of policy, it is true that at the present moment the situation is very acute. It is 
easy to formulate a charge-sheet against the Ministry upon a scheme which at the 
present moment is drawing the attention of every Indian and European. It is easy 
to draw a conclusion in condemnation of the Ministry for all that have been done 
for tbe past few mouths. 

“I do not for a moment," Mr. Huq continued, “minimise / the seriousness of 
the situation. If there has been a failure, and if the House thinks that the failure 
was due to what the Ministry has done, it is not for ms to dictate the opinion. 
They should be examined. So far as I am concerned and 1 eay this with the 
grave aeo6e of responsibility that 1 have' never been anxious U> cling to office." 
(Loud applause from tho Ministerial benches, and counter jeeringa from the 
Opposition beuohea). _ . 

“There is no room for murmuring on this point," Mr. Huq continued. “I 
have sever been anxious for office, and during the last few mouths I have told His 
Excellency the Governor to taka steps to constitute a National Government in 
Bengal composed of representatives of all sections of ths House. I have asked His 
Excellency and also my friends of die European group to use their influence to 
constitute a National Government. 

“I may tell the House" Mr. Fazlu.1 Huq said, “that even yesterday I told 
Bib Excellency, I have written to him that nothing is nearer to my heart Ulan 
to see a National Government established in Bengal, and l have gone so far as 
to say that if at any time it is found that I am a hindrance to the formation 
of a complete National Government I will resign. If necessary, I will even remain 
afar in order that such a Government is formed. It is for His Excellency to 
decide in consultation with tbe leaders of the groups what should be tbe form of 
Government that will be best suited to meet the needs and requirements of the 

^ “I do not for a moment wish to cling to office if I find that I have forfeited 
29 
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tho conBdeoce of the members ol this House or for that matter of my countrymen.” 
(Applause). , , ... 

Sir. Fazlul Huq said that it was not a satisfactory state of things at a time 
when the situation was so serious—without having a proper machinery of Govern¬ 
ment. It was now proper at present to have a party system of Government. 
Party system of Government was bound to give rise to bickerings, charges and 
counler-oiiarges on the Boor of this House. “It is a time,” Mr. Huq said, "when 
the beat talents in the country should be barnesed to the cause of the province. 
It is a time when everyone should give up ail considerations, party or otherwise, 
put their beads together to find out what is Ihe best remedy for tho present state 
of things In this country." 

“So far as this is concerned," Mr. Huq proceeded, “I have pleaded for the 
formulation of a complete National Government. I am saying this now. This is 
not the first occasion that I nm saying this. I have been saying it for month 
after month, week after week, If 1 nm a hindrance, I nm prepared to walk out. 

I do not wish to be a hindrance for the formation of a complete national cabinet 
in Bengal. If it be the opinion of Mr, Suhrawardy that for its formation I should 
be blot out of existence 1 nm prepared to take that fate, I do not want to be 
there where I am not wanted. But 1 would say if at any time it is felt that 
my services are necessary they will be at the disposal of my countrymen in any 
way they would like me to serve them.” 

Proceeding, Mr, Fazlul Huq said that Mr. Suhrawardy had staled that Mr. 
Huq had never asked for their co-operation or tho co-operation of the public in 
tackling tho various problems. Many a time, tho Chief Minister said, they wanted 
to set up a committee of ail parties and Mr. Huq would remind Mr, Suhrawardy 
that they wanted to have their (Miudim League) cooperation. But for various 
reasons known to himself, Air. Suhrawardy could not condescend to give the 
benefit of his service, Tbe question of .food supplies, the question of necessaries 
of life could never be a party question. "It is a matter of vilal importance that 
wo should always place it beyond party or sectional politics. Prom that point of 
view it is essentially necessary that there should be a non-party cabinet in power.' 

As regards the cut motion bo had atrendy submitted that although things 
were unsatisfactory mid although it might ho that the Ministry should have 
interfered or at least intervened in what was being done, nothing would be gained 
by merely posing a vote of censure, “I submit,” ho said, "we are tiers to bear 
great responsibility. We have never for a moment assumed to ourselves the 
position that we alone can solve the problems. But we have dtmo, we have tried 
to our best under mast difficult circumstances mid if there are people who can 
do better, it is for the party, I shall be ready and willing to co-operate and bring 
into operation any bill for meeting the situation with wliieii we have been faced.” 
(Applause and cheers). ; 

The cut motion was then put to vote and lost, with the result slated. 
The House then adjourned till Monday the 29th, 

Mr, Huq Rksions—Hib Statement 

2@tb, MARCH :—The Hon. Mr, A, K. Fazlul Huq resigned his office as Chief 
Minis er. He handed ie his resignation last night and the resignation was accepted 
by H.'.E. the Governor. This information was disclosed In the Assembly by Mr. 
Fazlul Huq this morning when the House met? to consider budget demands 
for grants. ‘ 

Mr. Huq'* resignation followed a ninety-minute talk with H. E. 

the Governor last night during which a long discussion took place about the 
formation of a National Cabinet, Air. Huq gave in the Assembly certain 
details of these discussions and added that ho would make a further statement 
on his return front Delhi, whither he was proceeding to-morrow night, 

Mr. Huq had been tho head of three successive Ministries in 

Bengal and the present one was formed In December 1941. Last week two 
motions of censure were moved against tho filinietry in the Assembly. Both of 
them were lost but the Government's majority on the second occasion was 
reduced from 30 to 10, 

i B®^o re tho business of the House was taken up, Mr. Kiron Shankar Ho;/, 

■.*i!vu 0 official Congress Parliamentary Porty, said that the city was agog 

wiin the rumour that the Chief Minister had tendered his resignation. He wan ltd 
„ ,u 0W | * a * •fact. Air. Boy also wanted to know under wiiat ci ream stances 

r" 1 .?' , n '? U!r _ ‘ ,a d resigned and further whether hi# resignation meant tbe 

resignation of tho Cabinet also. 
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Replying to Mr. Kiron Shankar Rot, Mr. Fat Sul Huq said: "I would hare been 
reluctant to Bay anything. But as a pointed question has been put to me by the 
Leader ol the Congress Party, I feel I owe it to the House to take it into my con¬ 
fidence ond to stale the facts. It Is true that last night 1 was sent for by the 
Governor, and I wns with Mm from 7-30 p. m. to over 9 p. m. A long discussion 
took place about the formation of a National Cabinet and various proposals were 

E ul forward, some of which I could not accept consistent with my sulf-resi>cet. His 
[xccileney the Governor suggested to me that I should formally tender my resig¬ 
nation. and I said that I could not do ho unless I had time to consult my party and 
my colleagues. To this, the Governor did not agree and I had to sign a letter of 
resignation. I do not wish to disclose any further details just now and I wish to 
make a further statement on my return from Delhi, where I am proceeding to¬ 
morrow night. Tbe letter of resignation which I was persuaded to sign in order 
to make the formation of a National Government possible at tbe earliest, has been 
accepted by His Excellency, and the letter of. acceptance reached me at about 10 
last night. In spite of all Mint hnB happened, I maintain and I am confident, I 
atill enjoy the confidence of the majority of the House. Therefore my answer to that 
I have tendered my resignation and that the resignation has been accepted. As 
regards the circumstances, I have made a statement, nud I would defer a detailed 
statement in a suhsiquent date.” 

Mr. K. S. Rot/: What is the position of the Cabinet in view of your 
reply f ... 

Mr. Huq said that the constitutional position waB that with his resignation 
ipso facto the Cabinet went. 

“Whether my colleagues go out of the Cabinet and formally tender their 
resignation, it to not for me to sny. So far as 1 am concerned, I have tendered 
my resignation and that resignation has been accepted,” Mr. Huq added. 

Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal (Official Congress) : Is it a fact that the letter of 
resignation was kept typed and ready at Government House for your signature 
and that you were also asked to choose between signing that letter and being 
dismissed 7 

Mr. Huq : If my Friend, Dr. Sanyal puts that question to mo as a member 
of this House and claims the privileges of the House to have that statement from 
me, I have to make n statement. Of course, if lie insists, I will do that. 

Dr. ■ Sanyal : f do, Sir. 

Mr. Huq : It to true that a letter of resignation was ready typed. ( Cries of 
"shame, shame” from the Ministerialist Party and the Congress benches ). 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ali ( Muslim League Opposition } : On yonr 
suggestion 7 { Cries of “'no, on” from the Ministerialist Psrty benches ). 

Dr. Sanyal { to Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ail ) : Would you kindly 
enlighten us 1 

Proceeding, Dr. Sanyal observed : In the circumstnnceH, we feel that the 
House would be unanimous in demanding the recall of the Governor, Sir John 
Herbert, ( Cries of "hear, hear” from the Ministerialist Party benches ). Would 
you, Mr. Speaker, let us know the procedure for that 7 

The bon Speaker ( Mr, Syed Na user Ali ): Order, order. 8o far as the busi¬ 
ness of the House to concerned, let us finish it. I do not mean the business of 
the agenda. Let us see what we can do now. Whether there can be any recall¬ 
ing of the Governor that is a separate matter. You may consider it on a subse¬ 
quent Occasion. Now, Mr. Huq, may I know from yon, what to the position as 
regards Ministers' responsibility 7 Is it joint or several or joint and several f 

Mr. Hug : Joint and several. Under the circumstances as a matter of fact, 
constitutionally the Cabinet ought to be functut officio with my resignation. I am 
not sure at this moment whether any formal resignation has been tendered by the 
other Ministers. So far as I am concerned the matter is finished. 

Dr. Sanyal : In view of this statement of the Chief Minister, we feel that 
the House can no longer proceed with tbe Budget discussion and therefore, we 
want first of all a vote of confidence to be moved in the Chief Minister, Mr. A, K. 
Fazlul Huq and his Cabinet colleagues. (Cries of “hear, bear” from the Minis¬ 
terialist Party benches ). I therefore give you, Mr. Speaker, due notice thereof 
just now, immediately after the statement and f would request you to postpone 
further discussion of tbe Budget until the disposal of that motion of confidence. 

Mr. Huq : As regards the Budget cannot some other Minister move- ft? 
( Cries “no on” from all sides of the House ). 

Tbe Speaker : In view of the statement made by the Chief Minister that his 
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-resignation has been accepted and that In view further ol the fact that the respon- 
gibility of the Ministry is joint and several the Ministry in my opinion, has cessed 
to exist. Consequently, no business of the House whatsoever can be transacted 
unless a new Ministry is formed. The Houses I declare, stands adjourned for a 
fortnight. 

Application op Skc, 03— Official Statement 

Slat, MARCH :—His Excellency the Governor of Bengal brought into force 
the provisions of Section 93 of the Government of India Act 1935 and took 
upon himself the administration of the province, announced a communique from 
Government House, Calcutta. 

Narrating the events leading op to the present decision bringing into force 
thd^brovisione of Section 03, the Communique said: 

On Sunday the 2Ht.b March, the bon'bte tho Chief Minister, Mr, A. K. Foxful 
Hug, in order to enable the exploration of the possibility of re-forming the 
Ministry ou a wider and more stable basis lenderrd his resignation to Hia 
Excellenoy, who accepted it. On Monday, the 29th March, Mr Hug announced in 
the Assembly that he had resigned. On the question being raised whether the 
other members of the Council of Ministers were competent to function, the Speaker 
expressed the view that they were functus officio, and stated that as there seemed 
to be no Ministry, the Assembly stood adjourned for a fortnight. The effect of this 
order of adjournment were that the Assembly could not, without legal question, be 
reassembled before tho 1st April, 

The 29 March bad been fixed by His Excellency as the final date for voting 
of demands for grants for the financial year 1813-44, His Excellency was advised 
that unless the Ministry could secure tbe agreement of the legislature before the 
1st April to demands lor grants there would, after that date, be no lawful supply 
available for tho administration. Meanwhile, following Mr. Hug’s statement regarding 
his resignation, the other Ministers represented to His Excellency that they consi¬ 
dered themselves to have demtttcd office and they subsequently formally tendered 
their resignations, which His Excellency accepted. 

His Excellency found himself ou the 31st March without a ministry and in 
a position where it wss impossible to put through the Assembly tbe remaining 
demands for grants before the 1st April. Emergent action to secure supply before 
that date thug became an im|>orative necessity. Having explored alternative possi¬ 
bilities, His Excellency baa had no choice but, with the utmost reluctance, to bring 
into force the provisions of Section 03 of the Government of India Act, 1935. He 
has, therefore, issued the necessary proclamation under that section and taken upon 
himself the administration of the province. 

His Excellency proposes as soon oh he is satisfied that a stable and repre¬ 
sentative Ministry is available which commands the confidence of tho legislature 
and iB willing to assume the responsibilities of office, to revoke tho proclamation. 
It is tbe earnest desire of His Excellency that the emergency administration under 
Section 93, which wos introduced primarily to renalvo the difficulties relating to 
supply, should be replaced at tbe earliest possible moment by a regularly consti¬ 
tuted Ministry, 

New Ministry Formed—Official Announcement 

24th, APRIL :—Tiie Governor of Bengal revoked to-day, with the concurrence 
of the Governor-General, tbe Proclamation bringing into force in Bengal the provisions 
of Section 03 of the Government of India Act 1035,>wbich was issued ou March 
31, 1943. This was announced in a Proclamation by H.'E, the Governor to-day. 

His Excellency appointed tbe following as members of iiis Council of 
Ministers, with the portfolios mentioned against them : (1) Khwaja Sir 
Naximuddin —Home Department (Including Civil Co-ordination) : (2) Mr. H, 3, 
Suhrawardy —Civil Supply : (3) Mr, T, C. Qoswami —Finance; Mr, Tamizuddin 
Khan —Education ; (5) Mr, B. P. Pain— Communication* and Works (6) Khan 
Bahadur SI. A. Muassemuddin Hussain—Agriculture (including Rural Recons¬ 
truction) : (7) Mr. Tarakanath Mukt.rjes— Revenue (including Evacuation and 
Relief) ; (8) Khan Bahadur Nawub Musharraf Hussain —Judicial and Legislative: 
(B) Khwaja Shahabuddiu —Commerce, Labour and Industries (including Post¬ 
war Reconstruction): (10) Mr. I. H. liurman —Forest and Excise; (11) Khan 
Bahadur Julatuddin Ahmed —Public Health and Local Self-Government: (12) 
Mr. Putin BihaH Mullick— Publicity; (13) Mr. Jagendra Hath Mandat — 
Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness. 

The Dew Ministers took the oath of office to-day. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Council 

Budget Session—Calcutta—12th» February to 2nd. April 1943 

Condolence Resolution 

Members belonging to different parties in the Bengal legislative Council 
combined in paying tributes to the life and work of Sir Thomas Lamb at the 
opening of the Budget session of Ihe Couneil held on the 12th. 
February 1613. As a mark of respect to the memory of Sir Thomas, who was a 
sitting member of the legislature, the Council was adjourned for the da; till the 
17th without transacting an; business. 
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Budget foe 1943-44 

17tb, FEBRUARY:—Mr. A, JC. Patful Bug presented the Budget estimates 
for 1943-44 which he had on the pterions day placed before the Lower House. 

There were notices of as many as six adjournment motions, but the movers did 
not press them in the hope that two special days would be allotted for the discus¬ 
sion of the food and jute situation. The Council then adjourned. 

Funds fob Food Grains 

18th. FEBRUARY:—A supplementary demand for a grant for the current year 
amounting to over Rs. 3" ctori-a waB presented by Mr. A. K. Fatful Hug to-day. 
Explaining the details ho said that more than half of this total was outside the revenue 
account and came under two heads, namely. Interest-free Advances and Loans and 
Advances. The demand under the former was a little over Its. 711 lakhs, 
including an advance of Its. 63 lakhs to the Directorate of Civil Supplies for the 
purchase of foodgrains and the distribution of imported stocks of sugar and an 
advance of Its. 16 lakhs for the acquisition of motor vehicles for civil defence pur¬ 
poses. The demand hnder Loans and Advances was Ks. 904 lakhs. The extra 
expenditure was due mainly to the distribution of agricultural loans on a large 
scale in areas devastated by the recent cyclone and flood. 

Under the head Famine the demand was Re. 48} lakhs. This was due to the 
organization of large-scale relief measures In the cycione-ailectcd areas. Other large 
demands were about Rs. 39 lakhs under Extraordinary Charges, Rs. 21J lakhs under 
Police and Rs. 18 lakhs under Agriculture. The increase under Extraordinary Charges 
was due partly to nou-votobie civil defenco expenditure undertaken by the Govern¬ 
ment in regard to its own property or for its own employees mid parily to special 
emergency measures such as employment of additional wartime police, the grant of 
separation allowances in non-family areas, the organisation of Homo Guards and the 
setting up of a Directorate of Civil Supplies, 

Out of the total increase of Us 21J lakhs under Police, over Rs. 13 lakhs were 
due to tho grant of enhnneed dearness allowance and the police emergency areas 
bonus, the balanco being accounted for by the expansion of tho Civic Guards 
organization and the rise in the cost of clothing and other materials, Tho increase 
of Rb, 18 lakhB under Agriculture wss duo to tho purchase and distribution of seeds 
of various kinds of food crops in connexion with the "Grow More Food" campaign. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Release Urged 

19th. FEBRUARY :—-The Cottnoi! passed ft resolution to-dny requesting the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal to move the Government of India for the Immediate and unconditional 
release of Mahatma Gandhi. The resolution was opposed by tho European members 
while the Moslem Leaguers remained neutral. 

Mr. Latit Chandra Das, who movtd the resolution, said that Mahalmaji was 
known throughout tise world bb tho greatest man of tho age. Ho was now 74 
years of age. Ou humanitarian grounds, If for. nothing else, he should be released. 

Mr, Kamini Kumar Dutta, leader of (he Congress Forty, lending hie support 
to the motion said that tho Mahatma was known us the greatest apostle of pence. For 
the sake of humanity and for tho sake of world peace ho should be released. Hi* 
death would bo on irreparable low to humanity. Sir, Hamulut Hug Chaudhury, on 
behalf of the Moslem League, said that nothing would iiave given them greater 
pleasure to associate themselves with the resolution, itrd it not been for the fact that 
Mahatma Gandhi had undertaken the (ant in support of a political demond on 
which they as Moslem Leaguers were fundamentally at variance. They had not been 
able to Induce Gandhiji or the Congress to accept the Moslem point to view, namely 
the place of Mussolmans in the future constitution of India, 1*0 ft wns not easy 
for them to lend wholehearted support to the resolution. The Moslem League was 
not responsible for the situation that had arisen nor Jmd they the power to secure his 
release. In view of the political implication of Ibis fast their party would, therefore, 
remain neutral. Kkan Bahadur Ataur Rahman, on behalf of the Progressive Parlv, 
said though they did not share the political views of Gandhiji they must ac¬ 
knowledge his contributions in so-’inl and economic spheres, if they would have 
followed the program mo of Mnlmtinaji they would not bavo faced the nokeduess that 
was staring them. They would support the resolution, Mr. /. B. Ross, on behalf 
of the European group, regretted that bethought it his duty to oppose the reaolutioii. 
The fast wss undertaken by Mahatma Gandhi, as for os ha could see, from purely 
political motive, that WaB to obtain his release. He had also said that the fast was 
one of capacity. And it remained with him to call off the fast if he felt that it 
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would endanger his life or he had overestimated his strength, Whtio the death of 
Mahatma Gandhi would be an irreparable loss to this country, they also felt that 
the whole basis of ordered Government would bo nullified. If a person who had been 
im-areerated in the Judgment of those who had incarcerated him, resorted to fast so 
that the sentence or detention be cancelled. If bo, the writ of the legislature in the 
country would not run. It would be a better gesture if they appealed to Mahatma 
Gandhi to call the fn»toff. In that case they would support the resolution. The Hon’ble 
Mr. A. K. Fnziul Httq said so far as Gaudhiji's action was a protest against the 
policy of the Central Government, they liitd nothing to say. No Provincial Govern¬ 
ment could criticise- tlm policy of the Central Government. But the fact remained 
that Gandhiji's fast had cast a deep gloom throughout the country. They fully, 
shared that feeling and nB human beings aud On humanitarian grounds they asso-' 
dated themselves with the prayer for release. As the Government of Bengal they 
would forward the proceedings of the House to the Central Government. The Bopsc 
at this stage adjourned till Monday, the 22nd, 

Excess Dbmand9 for 1910-41 

2ind. FEBRUARY The Council had a short session to day when the only item 
of business before the House was the consideration of Excess Demands for 1910-41. 
Mr. Nur Ahmed of the MobIciii League was the only. speaker to offer some 
criticisms He'prefaeed liis remarks by saying that they were* very much concerned 
over the condition of one of the greatest men whom India had ever produced, who, 
eg reported in the Press, was hovering between life and death. Referring to certain 
itemB of the demand, be said that they should have been brought before the 
House earlier. The Ho». Mr. P. N. Banerjee, who replied on behalf of the Government, 
s*id tlmt these exiienditures were incurred at a time when they were not ministers. 
Ntill, as Government was a continuous institution they had to own responsibility 
for the work of their predecessors. These demands could not be brought up before 
the House earlier as the Auditor-General's report was not received until May, 1942. 
General Discdsbiojs of Budget 

28rd. FEBRUARY :—Government’s policy In relation to various departments 
of adroinislration was subjected to sharp criticism when discussion on the budget 
estimates for 1943-44 waa initiated to-day. Mr. fCamini Kumar Dutt, Deader of the 
Congreis party opening the debate, felt that there wag no policy behind the budget 
st all. It appeared to him a mere conglomeration of certain makeshift arrange¬ 
ments. It was no excuse to say, he added, that beeause.it was war time the only 
business of the Government was to make make-shift arrange men is and carry on 
the war effort. Mr. Dutt had no objection to prosecution of war efforts which were 
hound to be carried on. He had, however, heard people talk glibly of the new 
order. He would like to inquire, were they prepared to welcome the new order of 
things t Were then trying to moke themselvea fit for the reception of the new 
order ? If so, what were the actual facts the province was confronted with ? All 
the nation-building departments had been completely starved. There had been 
reduction under the beads. Education, Public Health, Industry and Agriculture. 
Mr. Dutt recalled that certain provisions had been made for furtherance of adnlt 
education but the amount was not utilised. While this waa the case here, Ohina, 
passing through a life-or-death struggle, bad not only carried on her education 
but, at the same lime, given it a freab orientation ou a huge scale. 

In the domain of public health no provision for sinking tube-wells in rural 
areas had been made in the budget oo the plea that materials for tube-wells were 
not available. It seemed (bat so long as the war lasted the rural people would 
have to go without water 1 The absence of quinine had left the masses a prey to 
malaria which disease was creating havoc in the countryside, especially in Eastern 
Bengal. Quinine could be produced in the province but no attempt at chincbons 
plantation had been made. Food problem, Mr. Dutt proceeded, was an agricultural 
problem. Had there been an adequate food planning, a comprehensive agricultural 
policy on the partof the Government in the^present situation would never have arisen. 
Had there been a regular system of marketing cottage industries the people would 
not have been forced to buy their essential requisites at fabulous prices. There waa 
no policy but the policy of drifting. If there was any policy at all. Mr. Dutt 
would say, it was the policy of scramble for jobs for the supporters and dependents of 
the Government. There wss a Civil -Supply Directorate but for the solution of the 
food problem of this country experts bad to bs requisitioned from the United 
Kingdom. There waB, in the opinion of the speaker, hardly any co-ordination 
between the Directorate and the district magistrates. Price control without providing 
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means of supply had been resorted to and It naturally resulted in the growth of 
black market and prosperity of profiteers and hoarders. If things went on in this 
manner, Mr. Dull felt, doomsday would not be very distant. If there was no 
way out the country would welcome even rationing and even that would be better 
than the present state of affairs. Mr. Dutt euggested more effective co-ordination 
between the Centre and provinces. The central committee should be in touch with 
district committees which should consist of real representatives of the people. The 
whole thing must be tackled boldly, honestly and aincarely. The operation of 
extraordinary laws nnd the Defence of India Rules which was the concern of the 
provincial Government, Mr. DnU continued, hud left no vestige of civil liberty for 
the people. The Provincial Government had never cared to scrutinise what classes 
of cases ware tried by special tribunals and special magistrates. There were cases 
transferred to special tribunals which ought to have beau tried by ordinary courts 
with the right to appeal. There were lapses on Hie part of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment in the operation of emergency Inws. But in the budget ample provision had 
been made for oiling the machinery for the mainteuauce of law and order. 

Even during wartime, Khan Bahadur ifoazzemuddin Boszein .ssid, the 
Government could have done a lot for the improvement of agriculture and 
industries. By doing so they could have rendered real assistance to war efforts. 
Government had, in effect, let slip an excellent opportunity for bettering the 
economic condition of the masses, lit order to augment revenues the Government 
had sought to Impose taxes on certain kinds of amusements and other heads. The 
Khan Bahadur would not object to those taxes. Rather the rates proposed should have 
been higher slid the scope should have been made more extensive by including in it 
taxes on cigar, cigarettes and silk, that would have touched the pockets of the rich 
alone. Advocating the imposition of an agricultural income tnx on agriculturists 
having an income of over Ra. 2,000 a year, the Khan Bahadur held Hist they were 
to-doy in a position to pay the tax, for the price of crops had risen by two to 
three hundred per cent. Ho characterised the failure of ttio Government to spend a 
part of the proceeds of the Bates tax to the betterment of the people ns a "breach 
of faith.” The Government, he concluded, had not only failed to initiate any 
ameliorative measures but they bad definitely ignored the claims of the masses. 
They were doing practically noibiug to relieve the deplorable condition prevailing 
in the country. 

24th. FEBRUARY :—Speaking on the Budget estimates, Mr, Birendra Kishore 
Ray Ckaudhury si>id that the stop gap arrangement by which the Home Minister 
bad to hold the Finance portfolio also after the resignation of Ur. Byama Prosed 
Monkcrjee should have (seen replooed long before tho presentation of the Budget. 
Referring to Civil Defence expenditure, he said that this expenditure should lie 
wholly borne by the Central Government, He criticised the activites of the Oivil 
Supplies Directorate, which he said, bad failed to cope with the situation. The 
emergency should have been foreseen by the Government and suitable arrangements 
made. The muddle in Oivil Supplies Department, which w#s run by I.C.S. 
officers, was a Bad commentary on the vaunted efficiency of the 1,0.8. Mr. 
Vhirendralal Burn a criticised the absence of any special provision for the 
advancement of the education of Buddhists. Mr. Nur Ahmed (Moslem League) 
characterised the budget as do-nothing and gloomy from the national point of 
view. It did not contain any scheme for the betterment of the masses of which - 
the Chief Minister claimed to be the leader. He referred to what had been done by 
the Punjab Government for the improvement of the condition of the masses. 
Khan Saheb Abdul Quatem {Moslem irengne) said that the present supporters of the 
Government called themselves progressives, but what they had done was to keep 
in check ■ the ameliorative measures whioh had been initiated by tho previous 
ministry. Mr, Kader Bak-gh (Moslem League) unit! that the present Ministry had 
shown activity only in the direction of keeping down their political opponent*. 
Matclana Akram Khan in a satirical speech twitted the Government with 
neglecting the vital bread problem. 

2Slb. FEBRUARY :—-The present food situation is due moBtly to the fact that 
there is really a shortage of available food-stuff* in tb* country”, remarked the 
Hon'hle Mr, A. K. i'azlnl Huq, Chief Minister, in reply to the general discussion 
of the budget to-day. With reference to the failure of the Government to deal 
with “black markets”, the Chief Minister said that these weie there all over the 
world, "Even Great Britain i* Bot free from it. There are countries on the 
Continent where black markets are positive scandals. They arise out of the fact 
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that In abnormal times there are people who try to make fortunes out of the misfor¬ 
tunes of other people. It is difficult to control because it is a kind of dishonesty 
which is inherent in a certain section of humanity.” He assured that all that 
Government could do to control these thiols would be done, and Government 
proposed to control as much as possible the abnormal situation that bow prevailed 
in the country. 

The Chief Minister went on that their field of taxation was very limited 
and they had got to make a very careful choice. As regards the suggestions of 
taxation on luxuries and agricultural income, he informed the House that taxing 
luxuries had been under .the consideration of Government for Borne time past 
and the Government was etiil considering the question. As regards taxation on 
agricultural income, a bill would have been introduced but had been held up for ' 
circumstances over which they bad no control. Government had however not lost 
sight of these two possible sources of revenue. He indicated that a modest 
scheme for establishing communal harmony bad been put forward and they 
hoped to be able to take up this question aud make some beginning before the 
close of the present financial year. Be also announced that they had made some 
progress towards materialising (he idea of having a full-fledged Fishers Department 
in the province. Reference had been made, continued the Chief Minister, to certain 
confidential circulars in connexion with Home Guards to the efleot that Govern¬ 
ment recommended to district authorities that only persons recommended by the 
Hindu Mahasnhha should be recruited, 'there was absolutely no basis for such 
a rumour be said. With regard to the criticism that there was no policy behind 
the budget and that it was a heritage of the past, the Chief Minister said that- 
it was impossible to break away from the past. They had got to carry on and 
build on the past. Ab regards the policy underlying the budget, be reiterated, 
the policy was to provide for such measure* as were indispensably necessary lor 
the purpose of civil defence for the effective prosecution of the war. With the 
limited resources at their disposal that was the only practical thing to do. Giving 
the assurance that everything possible would ba done by the Government to 
utilise the available supply of quinine to the best advantage, the Hon. Mr. Bug 
referred to the criticism made bv Mr. J. B. Ro s* (with regard to the proposal of 
Grow More Food campaign), and he was prepared to admit that there was a great 
deal of truth in the criticism made by Mr. Ross. Mr. Hug then referred to the 
Black Markets and Government’* determination to control them. 

Mr. J. B. Boss in his speech expressed bis party’s dissatisfation with regard 
to the failure of the Government to deal with the Black Market and speculations. 
His criticism of the budget was that there was no indication in it of any attempt 
to develop agriculture which was absolutely essential if “Grow More Food” 
campaign was to ba effective. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee emphasised the iuitial financial handicap which 
was throttling the economic life of the country. He urged the Bengal Government 
to take up with the Central Government, the question of redistribution of revenue 
between Bengal and the Centre. The Bengal Government catered for a population of 
about €0 millions with a revenue of 16 crores which showed that there was not 
enough money to go round. Nation-building departments could not thrive so 
long as tiiis initial fiuancia! inequity remained. 

Dr. Kumud Sankar Ray stressed the character' of the present war which 
was a total war and therefore if they wanted to get the maximum work from the 
people, it should be seen that their needs were met. They could not expect 
unhealthy people putting forth maximum efforts in times of emergency. 

Khan Bahadur Naziruddin Ahmed, Prof. Bumayum Kahir and Mr. Lalit 
Chandra Das also participated in the discussion. The Council then adjourned. 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS DISCUSSED 

26th. FEBRUARY :—The Council discussed to-day the supplementary demand 
for the current year amounting to over Ra. 3 crores presented by the Chief 
Minister, Mr, A. K, Fazlul Bug, Initiating the discussion, Khan Bahadur Saiyed 
Muzzamuddin Hossain, leader of the Opposition, said that the supplementary 
estimate should have been presented in the autumn aeBsinn of the Council and 
not now. It was but a mockery to present the estimates before the legislature 
after expenditure had been incurred. Commenting on the details of the estimate, 
the speaker remarked that the loan of Rs. I crore from the Government of India 
for advances to small jute growers was a great mistake. The Government should 
have known that most of the small jute growers had already sold their jute and 
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did not require any advance for deterring sale till the rise in price*. The major 
portion of the money must be lying idle and yat Government bad to pay interest 
on it. The estimate showed a provision of Rs. 8 lakha for a vagrants' home and 
Rs. 53 lakn# for advance to the Director of Civil Supplies for purchase of food- 
grains as additional grants, but there was no word of explanation or the details of 
the policy underlying the sciieme of control. The demand under Loans and 
Advances was Ks. Ai>J lakhs. This extra expenditure, it was stated, was due mainly 
to the distribution of agricultural loans on a large scale In areas devastated 
by the recent cyclone and flood. Such palliative measures, the Khan Bahadur 
said, would be of no help In the long run. They should have a comprehensive 
policy regarding agricultural 'credit instead of giving loans to agriculturists 
haphazardly. He suggested the establishment of tbnna agricultural banks in this 
connexion. 

Replying, Mr. P, N. Banerjee, Revenue Minister, said that owing to the abnormal 
situation prevailing in the province at the time, the question of a large part of 
the demand arose after the autumn session, and that was why it could not be 
placed before the House earlier. The provision of Its SH ! 4 lakhs under the head 
•’Loans and Advances 1 ’, and Rs. 49 lakhs under "Famiiin' 1 had been the direct 
reault of cyclone and flood which had devastated- the province in October last. The 
establishment of a Directorate of Civil Supplies and the advance of Rs. 53 
lakhs under that head for the purchase of foodgraius was a development which 
normal human eyes could not foresee. Nor could they anticipate that » liberal 
scale of dearness allowance had to be granted to their employees. This allowance 
had been due to factors over which this province or the provincial Government 
hud no control. Referring to the grant regarding the housing of vagrants, the 
Minister said that the question of control of vagrants Jind engaged the attention 
of the Calcutta Rotary Oitib foe years past, The Government profJOHcd to bring 
forward a Bill providing a borne lor 5.UOO vagrants. The infirm and deceased 
vagrants would require proper treatment and attempts would ba made to find 
employment for alt those who bad been cured and cleansed, schools would have 
to be established for children vagrants and arrangements made for the treatment 
of the sick. Turning to the demand regarding loans to small jute growers, Mr. 
Banerjee said that the loans was necessitated by the fact Hint the prices of jute 
last year came down considerably. In order to enable small jute growers to hold 
over their stock untill there was a rise in prices, roughly about Rs. 10 lakhs bad 
been advanced. It was discovered later that the prices of jute bad gone up and 
it was no longer necessary to make further advance. The advances were made 
from funds given by the Central Government who were not insisting on payment 
of interest. As regards the question of an advance to tlm Directorate of Civil 
Supplies, the Minister snid that the matter would bo dealt with separately and 
all Inquiries would be snswered. 

Election of tub President 

2nd. MARCH :— Sir Bijoy Prasad Singha Hoy, ex-Miuistor, was elected 
r resident of the Council to-day. The vacancy was caused by the death Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra ifittar. Sir Bijoy obtained votes while his rival candidate Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Hamid Vhowdhury (Deputy President of tho Council), secured 25 
JOtcs. One vole was rejected. Altogether 55 members praticipated in the election. 
Sir Bijoy was the candidate of the Moslem Longue And the European Group while 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Hamid Chowdhury belonged to the Progressive Coalition 
irsrtj* 

Non-Aoiucultoual Tenancy Act 

3rd. MARCH The Council sat for half an hour to-day, Tho business before 
the House related to the consideration of tho bill to amend the Bengal Non- 
Agricultural tenancy (Temporary Provisions Act), 1040, introduced by the Hon. 
Mr. Pramatha Nath Bcnarjec, Minister. But aB tho Opposition insisted on having 

^ / Ut ‘"amendments, the President (Kir B. P Singha Roy) granted them 

on a? row 1 %£' R-„ thur,< i7; 11,0 hfl 011 of tho Act * n question wiU expire 
the t h ® Bl B0UKht *? extend its operation for one year more pending 

me introduction of a permanent and more comprehensive legislation on the subject 

Waste Land Reclamation 

allotment iT? 1 *® 9 01 '? 0 ,', 1 ? aM ? d 8 non-offlcisl resolution to-day urging the 

projects” in E .nw*** tu, * U ~ r itt *i le next y«a r ’« Budget “for small irrigational 
" 1 8n< * Bengal for tbs purpose of reclaiming cultivable waste 
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lands.” Kb an Bahadur Saiyad Muttamuddin Bosain (Leader of the Muslim 
League Opposition), who initialed the discussion, suggested a provision of Ra. 10 
lakhs for tbo purpose. To this an amendment wab moved by Rai tinhib J. if. 
Sen (Progressive Coalition) urging the allotment of '‘sufficient funds” for the 
purpose. The House agreed to tbo amendment. 

Replying to the discussion that followed, Khan Bahadur Bashem A ti Khan, 
Minister for Agriculture, observed that the object of the resolution was laudable 
but the problem was a vast one. There were thousands of acres of lands lying 
waste in the province, which if made arable would no doubt prove of immense 
benefit to the people. But it was not possible for this Government or any other 
Government, even in normal times to taeklo this question easily. The Government 
were however doing something in this respect. They had already had certain 
schemes one of which aimed at helping district boards in taking up small projects 
like this. In last year’s Budget they had provided Rs. 50,000 for the purpose, and 1 
some of the district boards had taken advantage of the Government schemes. 
Besides this, the Government also distributed Iobus for excavation of tanks, and 
in this connexion, Its. 47,000 was advanced by the Government by way of loan. 
The resolution was passed as amended. The Council then adjourned till Monday. 

Supply & Control of Foodstuffs 

8th. MARCH :—She food situation in the country was discussed in the Council 
when the Leader of the Opposition (Khan Bahadur Sailed Muazsamuddin Botsatnl 
moved his special motion urging the Government to launch upon a comprehensive 
scheme for supplying the requirements of the people. The Khan Bahadur moved : 
"That this Council is of opinion that the measures ro far taken by the Government 
for ensuring Bupply and control of prices of food, cloth and other necessaries of 
life, have been wholly inadequate and ineffective and urges Government to draw 
up immediately and implement a comprehensive scheme for supply and control 
of prices of food and other necessaries of life hotb in urban ana rural areas, if 
necessary, in consultation with the lenders of all parties and other prominent 
members of both Houses of Legislature who take interest in such matters.” 

While not minimising the needs of the urban and industrial areas, the Khan 
Bahadur specially referred to the distress of the poorer section of the people in 
rural areas and urged that unless steps were taken to save these people, there 

might have a repetition of the bavoo that was caused to the country in the last 

century when people died in thousands. He asked Government to think out a 
comprehensive scheme of rationing for the whole of Bengal and not merely of the 
city and of the industrial areas. The price of rice was rising and he charged the 
Government with abetting profiteers and hoarders by not fixing a maximum price 
of rice earlier. If that wua done, the poorer section of the people would not have been 
bit Giving a constructive suggestion, he Baid that if the #hoSe of the Government 
staff in the rural areas was utilised, they could, get complete figures for the purpose 
of introducing card system. In this connexion be offered his services for a time 

and averred that accessary provisions could be ms'de for a proper rationing. It 

was high time that the policy- of drift should be given up and a comprehensive 
scheme on a systematic basis should he launched upon and it should be seen that 
the scheme was given effect to. Otherwise they should lay down their office. 

Begum Bamtda ilomin said that it was an irony of fate that the Chief Minister 
bad shouted that the problem of Bengal was the question of dal and bbat and 
now they were faced with a serious food situation. There was no indication 
that Government was anxious to relieve the distress. Rice wua selling to-day 
•t Ks. 20 per mauud. If that was the position now, what was going to happen 
in the interval before they got the new crop ? Ordinary people did not under¬ 
stand politics. They wanted food and if that was not forthcoming. Government 
was to be blamed. ' 

Supporting the motion, Mr. J. McFarlane said that it waa sufficient to say that 
the food position had been and was still grave and all steps hitherto taken had proved 
ineffective. The problem of adequate food-staffs was not peculiar to this country but 
was common practically in all other countries, and he doubted whether anyone of 
of them had found complete satisfactory solution of it. But with regard to rice, 
this province had hitherto shown to be more or lees self-sufficient. In 1941-42 there was 
considerable surplus. People generally held that a large stock of food-staffs 
existed in the country but they unfortunately in the main appeared to be under 
the control of profited a and boarders and it was dealing with these rather that 
Government had shown such lamentable weakness. The only method to deal 
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with them wm to confiscate their slocks, fine them, imprison them, all three, 
it would do no harm to treat thorn rough. No treatment was too severe to such 
enemies of society. He hoped Government would adopt this view and broadcast 
their intentions of dealing mercilessly with these people, and they would find 
plenty of support if the; did it. Let the names of those people who had been 
found guilt; of the crime and the punishment meted out to them be published 
in the press. Much criticism had been heard, he continued, in regard to the 
personnel of the Director of Supplies. He naked Government to consider whether 
it was lair or reasonable to oipect that officials, however willing the; might be to 
apply their minds to the new task, should suddenly become possessed of intimate 
knowledge of business of purchasing and supplying foodatuifs. Was Government 
satisfied that the essential qualifications, knowledge and experience of business 
were not to be found outside the rank of the civil service ? Finally, ho asked for 
an assurance from Government if they regard dearness allowance as only 
temporal; and unsatisfactory expedient for meeting the t high price and they 
recognised the inherent danger of such allowance, one of which was the danger 
into the hands of the profiteers. 

9th. MAHCH :—Mr. Humaytin Kabir moved an amendment to-day reading: “That 
for the words “ensuring supply and control of prices of food, cloth and other ne- 
cessies of life have been wholly inadequate and ineffective and urges Government 
to draw up immediately and implement a comprehensive scheme for supply and 
control of prices of food and other necessaries of life both in urban and rural 
areas, if necessary”, Ihe following wordB be substituted i— 

"Ensuring supply of food, clothing and other necessaries of life at controlled 
prices requires revision in the light of experience so far gained and urges upon the 
Government to deelaro Bengal a deficit province immediately and take such steps 
as may be necessary for ensuring the supply of a minimum quota of food and 
other necessaries to all persons in rural an well as urban arena," 

Mr. Kabir wanted to know wheibor Government bad been advised that Bengal 
might very soon face a serious situation of famine and whether it was not a fact 
that the export of rice was going on from this province. He criticised the wisdom 
of giving news . about the contemplated introduction of rationing system 
prematurely which had only the effect of raising prices. 

“As the wording of the special motion may imply a vote of censure on the 
Ministry,” the Hon’bfo the Chief Minister Intervened in tho debate and said that 
he was free to admit that the result so far taken to tackle the problem had not 
proved satisfactory or adequate. From that point of view, without admitting that 
“we are liable to be censured,” they were prepared to announce here and now that 
they were taking most adequate steps that were possible to be taken in order to 
meet the emergent situation. If necessary, they wore prepared to accept tho special 
mutton so long as It was understood that Government did not accept its implications 
of their failure to deal with the situation. If that was made clear, Government 
would accept the resolution an^ take steps on the lines suggested by tho Leader of 
the Opposition, It was not their intention to have the matter talked out and if 
necessary they would give this Honae another day, any number of days in order to 
give suggestions. Government were not going to evado facing the situation arising 
out of the motion. The was the view of the Government. 

In bis statement the Hon'hlo Nawab Mabibulja Bahadur of Dacca, Minister 
tot Commerce and Labour said that the provision of foodstuff* at reasonable prices 
for the people of Bengal had received Ids closest attention since he took charge of 
the department. He empbasised.thnt for rice the loss of import from Burma, the 
denial of boats, the demands for military, the normal commitments to Bihar and 
Assam, boarding on a fairly extensive scale bud all tended'to create local shortages. 
Except rice, this province was deficient in respect of *11 other essential food 
supply, viz, wheat, dal, mustard, sugar and salt and bad to depend in varying 
degrees upon the supplies it could secure from tho producing provinces. Thus for 
wheat Bengal was dependant on the Punjab, for dal and mustard largely on Bihar 
and the United Provinces, for sugar again on Bihar and on salt for supply from 
overseas and the Weast coast of India. In any scheme of controlled distribution, 
the Minister proceeded, it was necessary that the price at the source should be 
known and controlled. In almost all the food-stuffs they bad to obtain from other 
provinces this difficulty was experienced. Added to this was the difficulty that no 
province now appeared to admit that it had surplus in respect of any food-stuff* 
and they had olten to contend with other provincial embargoes on the export of 
their food-studs. "The Government of India”, he told the House, "are now evolving 
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ft scheme for control of food-stuff's on an All-India basis. It ia hoped that when 
thift scheme ia under way we shall receive the share we are entitled to not only 
on the basis of our, largo population, our contribution to war effort and industry, but 
also upon the ground that this province must receive a preference being most 
exposed to enemy attack.? 

The Hon'blo Minister then indicated the action taken by the Government in 
reepect of different food-stuff's, kerosene and coal. Aa regards riee. Government pro¬ 
posed to create and maintain in Calcutta and at principal deficit areas a reserve of 
paddy or rice. This reserve would not be for consumption hut for throwing on 
the market whenever necessary at moderate prices under a system of free trade, ft 
was obvious that such a reserve could only be obtained on the now crop and a 
good new crop. Government had their agents now operating in the elected districts 
and had fixed a ceiling price for purchase. As regards the price control on rice 
that had already boen_ relaxed oa executive instructions to district magistrates not 
to take action except in cases of gross profiteering, the Minister hoped that they 
would be able to build up a reserve as intended. Failing this their future policy 
must depend on whether they could succeed in creating a s bottle neck control” in 
rice at leaBt in the now dominating market of Calcutta, -In this connexion the 
Minister pointed out that the agency system bad been given a go-bye and under 
the oew system there would be only buyer and that was the Government. Under 
the new system the Government had appointed a food grain officer who along with 
bis officers would purchase rice at b fair and reasonable price. So far aa wheat 
was concerned, the Government of India put the Bengal Government into difficulties 
by fixing a price of wheat in the primary markets. Recently the Government, of 
India hsd decontrolled the price but supplies had been coming in only in driblets. 
The 3 import of wheat into Calcutta which normally had been IS,000 toos a month 
bad during the last six months totalled ouly 25,065 tons. In Jannary the supply 
was as little as f 87 tons. He hoped that with the adoption of the new purchase policy 
by the Government of India the position would improve. With regard to mustard, 
oil, a small stock of oil likely to meet Calcutta's requirements for about 2 weeks 
was now held on Government account by a leading Calcutta firm. The intention 
was to use it in case of emergency which might result in the city mills temporarily 
closing down. The disturbance# in last August effected very seriously the supply of 
dai from Bihar. The position bad somewhat improved aiuce then. Importers of 
Bengal whe bad made large purchases in U. P. had their stocks suddenly 
immobilized. Their protest to U. P. and the Central Governments yielded no 
results. Gn their renewed representation to the Government of India against 
Bengal's immediate demand of 75,000 mauuda, their agents had lately received 
permit for a little over 2,000 in Bunds from the Bihar Government, i.e, a little over 
ooe day’s requirement oi Calcutta. As iu the case of wheat so this case also de¬ 
monstrated the futility of attempts to safeguard (be supply position of a deficit 
province without the active assistance or protection from the Centre, He hoped 
the position would improve with the new policy inaugurated by India Government. 
In respect of sugar, they might have to revise quotas allotted to different areas and 
channels of supply but the present scheme, he claimed, had already had the 
beneficial result ot making sugar available iu the Calcutta markets, bo far as salt 
was concerned, arrangements bad been mnde with the Government of India to 
secure vessels to carry the salt cargoes. The present position was that there wsb 
16 lakhs matiods of salt in the Government gola ( adequate for two months ) and 
the dealers had an additional supply for about three or four weeks. As regards 
coal, the problem was essentially one of transport and there wee no dearth of 
coal'. Lately an agreement had been reached whereby Bengal had been allotted 
its own quota of wagons.—Bengal's share being B60u wagons placed at the disposal 
of the Director of Civil Supplies. There were still difficulties in as much aa the 
collieries oo ooe excuse or other bad been avoiding entering into contracts with 
the coal dealers to whom Government had allotted wagons and thero was still the 
shortage of total wagons available. With the strong action taken against a very 
big coal dealer for disobeying the order against retail sale it was hoped that so long 
wagons continued to be made available the supply for the city would not be 
allowed to fell short seriously. As tegerds kerosene, Government bad lately pro- 
pared a scheme for the distribution throughout the province. Under the scheme 
the Dt. Magistrate was to be kept fully informed of the dealers selected by the 
agent of the Oil Companies and of the quota of oil allotted during the month and 
delivered to approved dealers or consumers during the month. Bengal’s quota of 
Standard cloth for the quarter February-April was 75 lakhs yards. Government propo- 
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*ed distribution in the first instance mail))}' iu the jote growing districts which hsd 
not been benefited from an Increase in the price of paddy and in the district of 
Miduapore. The actual distribution would be made through the dieting trade 
channels subject to the supervision and control of the local officer. The provincial 
Government, be added, had now agreed to bear financial responsibilities for this 
scheme. 

Mr. J. B. Boss, Leader of the European Group, said that there- waa no 
doubt that Government had beeu attempting to tackle the food problem but there 
was also no doubt that Government had allowed the position to go completely out 
of band. The fundamental problem within the province at the time waa adequate 
supply of rice. As regards wheat, they had heard a great deal some three months 
ago about Government having arranged with the British Government that shiploads 
of wheat were arriving at Calcutta irom Australia to supplement tiieir requirements. 
But they had not heard anything about' the arrival of wheat since then. He 
thought that if the shipment of wheat materialised, the rice position of the province 
would be considerably eased. The minister had stated that a Food Grain purchas¬ 
ing officer had been appointed and be and his staff would have the monopoly of 
purchase of rice of the province. But there were certain forces at work which 
would prevent him and his officers from carrying out thoir duties satisfactorily. 
Mr. Boss referred to the statement made the other day by the minister concerned 
about the rice position for 1942-43 wherein it was stated that the estimated 
production of rice wbb 23 per cent short of their requirements and remarked 
that a reply of this nature, if correct, must have the effect of aggravating the 
position. It would inevitably encourage tiie tendency on the part of the cultivators 
and the stockists in the rurni areas to hoard stocks. If the Government were 
convinced that the figures given were substantially correct, they should be 
endeavouring to secure additional supplies from other provinces and seeking the 
the help of the Government of India in tills respect. But they had not heard that 
-Government had taken any action in this matter. If, on the other hand, 
Government considered that the figures about rice were unreliable, it was their duty 
then to UHe the whole machinery of administration to ascertain the fact. 

Debate on Flood Commission Report 

ltth. MARCH :—Non-offiHal resolutions were discussed by the Council when It took 
up further consideration of the resolution moved by Mr, Latafat Hussain asking tbe 
Government to lake decision without delay on tne recommendations of the Fluud Com¬ 
mission and give effect to them within the next financial year, Khan Bahadur 
Sailed Huszamuddin Hostain said that it was imperative on Government to con¬ 
sider seriously what could be done to improve the lot of agriculturists. It would 
he a crime to sit idle even after getting sufficient material for proceeding with tbe 
task of overhauling the whole land revenue structure of Bengal, more suited to the 
present condition. A conference was convened In July last which was postponed 
sine die. T he agriculturists of the country were now in a desperate condition and 
Government could at least take decision on tbe recommendations of the Commission 
regarding reduction of abnorntuliy high rentals, stoppage of enhancements and 
Imposition of agricultural income tax for improving agriculture. Experiments 
could also be mnde as to tbe best scheme of nationalising lands in small expert- 
tnenal arcus. If Government eat Idle it could be Lheu {ightly charged with culpable 
negligence. •’ 

Replying the Revenue Minister ( Hon’ble Mr. Pramalha Nath Banerjte) said 
that the acceptance of ttio recommendations of the Flood Commission would involve 
a change in the economic structure of the province. In view of the various diffi¬ 
culties in the way of accepting tbe recommendations, lie sgreed that it would be 
useful for them, for the lenders of the different parlies, to meet and give bim 
advice about the practicability of carrying out all or some of the recommendations 
of the Commission In the altered situation of tbe country. The Minister admitted 
that there was no urgent demand by the vast majority of people for something to 
be done in Hit* matter. He also realised that some change in the economic land 
syatem waa absolutely essential. He wbb aware that the land system was too 
wooden and too anti-diluvion, but the question was one of practicability. They b»d 
in Iront of tb<m the biggest war, and what economic organisation there would be 
after the war no one knew. They had however to proceed on the present basis. 
Ibe Minister proposed to give bis decision in tbe matter within the next few days 
but before be gave his decision be would like to get the co-operation of all sections 
of the House. He agreed with the view that in abnormal times like this if the 
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economic structure of the province was to ho altered, that alteration ehonld have 
thp willing co-operation of all section* of the communities as far as possible. In 
that view he proposed ehorlly to convene a conference of leaders of the different 
parties to discuss this matter, and he would request the mover not to press his 
motion. 

With the leave of the House, Mr. Lainfat Hussain withdrew his resolution. 

Expenditure on Civil Defence 

12th. MARCH *,—The Council adopted a non-official resolution to-day urging 
that 90% of the expenditure on civil defence measures in the province be met from 
Central revenue*. The Government was requested to make a representation to the 
Government of India, Mr. Nur Ahmed, mover of trie resolution, aud its supporters 
stressed the need for adequate provision for nation-buildiog departments and said 
that much money would be available lor tbe purpose if the Government bore a 
large proportion of the expenditure on civil defence measures in Bengali The 
Premier, Mr. A. K, Faslut Hug expressing bis sympathy with the object of the 
motion said that the Government would forward the proceedings to the proper 
quarters with their "strongest recommendation,” He added that they would wel¬ 
come the day when" they received substantial help in the matter from the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Improvement of Sailors' Condition 

Mr. Nur Ah fried in another resolution asked tbe Government of ludia to place 
at the disposal of the Bengal Government at lump sum of Ra 50 crorca for im¬ 
proving the condiiion of sailors, eearaen, soldiers and non-combntanta actively 
participating in the wnr effort iu Bengal and for the rehabilitation of the families 
that evacuated from their homes on military ground. The resolution was accepted 
without opposition. 

Balt Manufacture in Bengal 

The 3rd resolution, moved by the same member and accepted by the House, 
requested the Governo - to make an immediate representation to the Government 
of India to give all reasonable facilities and assistance for developing tbe manu¬ 
facture of salt io Bengal. Mr, V. N, Barman, Minister for Excise, said that 
arrangemeuts had been made in certain parts of the 24 Pftrganas end Midnapore 
district* for producing salt as a cottage industry. There was no difficulty about 
that. The Government’s scheme for production of the commodity on a big scale 
was still under the consideration of experts and the Industrial Survey Committee. 
It hsd, therefore, not been possible for then to forward the scheme to the 
Control Government. Tbe Council at this stage adjourned till March 22. 

Debate on Food Situation 

Sind. MARCHThe question of rice shortage wss again raised when Mr. XT, 
jV. Burman, Minister an behalf of the Nawb Bahadur of Dacca, informed Khan 
Bahadur Saiyed Mussamuddin Hosain, Leader of the Muslim League Opposition, 
that the actual deficit was not expected to be more than 10 against which there 
was the probability of some stock remaining from last year’s exceptionally good 
crop. The total quantity of rice requited for consumption could not De accurately 
estimated, the estimated requirements being based on an average of 344 Ibe of rice 
per capita annually. The crop forecasts together with net imports for 3 years 
preceding 1942 placed the average resources at about 76 lakhs tons again a the 
average requirements of 92 lakhs tons. 

The Government, however, were trying to import from Burplua provinces 
through the Government of India who had inaugurated a scheme of co-ordinated 
purchase of foodgrains. Along with a scheme of distribution, which was now 
under consideration these supplies were expected to reduce the deficit to a 
minimum. In the light of latest information it might be Stated that imports were 
expected at once in substantial quantities and special arrangements were being 
made by the Central Government to expedite it. It would not be in public interest 
to disclose the figures. The imported rice would benefit not only Calcutta but 
also other deficit districts. 

Later, during the resumed debate on the special motion of Khan Bahadur 
Afvazznmuddin Hosain about the food situation, Mr. Nur Ahmed (Muslim League!, 
emphasized the seriousness of the position and urged the Government to take* 
immediate steps to bring relief to the sufferers. 

Mr. Hamidul Huy Chowdhury (Muslim League) accused the Ministry of not 
paying sufficient attention to the food question. He Baid that if a well-thought-out 
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scheme had been adopted iu 1942, the present crisis might have been averted. He 
had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

83rd. MARCH 'The four-day debate on the food situation io the Province 
concluded this afternoon when the House, by 10 to 15 votes, passed a Government 
party member's amendment on 'Lite subject. The substantive motion of the 
Opposition (Muslim League), which -expressed the opinion that measures fio far 
taken by the Government for ensuring supplies and control of prices of food, cloth 
and other necessaries of. life have boon "wholly inadequate and ineffective", was 
lost without a divisiou. The European Group voted with the Muslim League 
against the amendment and of the three members of the official Congress Party 
present in the House, two voted with the Government Party for the amendment 
and the third remained neutral. The amendmeut expressed the view that measures 
so far taken hy the Government for ensuring supply of food, doth and other 
necessaries of life at controlled prices required revision in the light of experience 
so far gnined and urged the Government to dculnre Bengal a deficit province 
immediately and take such steps as might be necessary for ensuring the supply of 
a minimum quota of food and other necessaries to at] persons in rural as well as 
urban areas. Replying to the debate, Mr. £. N. Bonerjae, Minister in charge of 
Civil Supplies. Bald tliat ha would accept the Opposition motion if its "censure 
portion" was left out. He announced thnt the Government of India had expressed 
its willingness to help Bengal in every possible way and food grains had got 
started coming to Calcutta for the purpose of replenishing supplies Fa the city. He 
further informed the House that the Govern merit would soon consider the question 
of introducing rationing system in Calcutta. The Council at this stags adjourned 
till the 2nd. April but in view of the development regarding the political deadlock 
in the Assembly and the Governor's proclamation subsequently, no meeting was 
held on this day and the House adjourned sine die. 
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24. Srijut Kameswar Das 

25. Babu Kamini Kumar Sen 

26. Babu Karuna Sindhu Roy 

27. Mr. Kedarmal Brahmin 

2a Srijut Krishna Nath Sarmah 

29. Srijut I^kbhesvar Borooah 

30. Babu Dalit Mohan Kar 

31. Sruut Mahadev Sarma 

32. The Hon'blb Dr. Mahkndra 

Nath Baieia 

33. Sruut Mahi Chandra Bora 

34. The Uon'blb Mr. Naba Kumar 

Dctta 

35. Babu Nirkndra Nath Dev 

36. Srijut Omeo Kumar Das 

37. Sruut Paramananda Das 
3a Sruut Pcranbar Sarma 

39. Sruut Purna Chandra Sarma 

40. Babu Rabi.vdra Nath Aditya 

41. Rai Sahib Daulat Chandra 

Gohain 

42. Srijut Rajendra Nath Barua 

43. Srijut Ham Nath Das 

41. Sruut Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri 

45. fa'suur Sankar Chandra Barua 
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46. Srijut Santobh Kumar Barua 

47. Srijut Sarveswar Barua 

4a Babu Sbibendra Chandra Biswas 
49. Srijut Siddhi Nath Sarma 
60. Sruut Surendranath Bura- 

GOHAIN 

51. Maulavi Abdul Azrz 

52. Maulavi Abdul Bari Chaudhury 

53. Madlana Abdul Hamid Khan 

54. Khan Bahadur Hazi Abdul 

Majid Chaudhury 

55. The Hon’blb Maulavi Abdul 

Matin chaudhury 

56. Maulavi Abdur Rahman 

57. Maulavi Syed Abdur Houf 

58. Maulavi Md. Abddb 3 a lam 

59. Khan Sahib Maulavi Dbwan 

Muhammad Ahbab Ohaudbury 

60. Maulavi Md. Ali Haidar Khan 

81. Maulavi Dbwan Au Baja 

62. Khan Sahib Maulavi Muhammad 

Amiruddin 

63. Maulavi Muhammad Amjad ali 

61. Maulavi Ashrafuddin Md. 

„ Chaudhury 

,65. Maulavi Badaruddin Ahmed 

66. Khan Bahadur Dewan Eklimur 

* Roza Chaudhury 

67. Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed 

68. Maulavi Guyasuddin Ahmed 
69 Maulavi Jahanuddin Ahmed 
70. Kuan Bahadur Maulavi 

Keramat Au 

7L Maulavi Muhammad Maqbul 

Hussain Ohaudhury 

72. Khan Bahadur Maulavi 

Mahmud au 

73. Maulavi Matior Rahman Mia 

74. Maulavi Mabarak Ali 

75. The Hos’ble Khan Sahib 

Maulavi Mudabbir Hussain 
Chaudhuri 

76. Khan Bahadur Maulavi 

Mupizur Rahman 

77. The Hon'blb Maulavi 

Munawwar Ali 
TO. Maulavi Muzarrof Au Bashar 

79. Maulavi Namwar Au Barbhuiya 

80. Maulavi Naziruddin Ahmed 

61. Maulavi Sheikh Osman Au 

Sadagab 

82. The Hon’ble Maulavi Saiyid 

Sir Muhammad Saadolla 

83. The Bon’blb Khan Bahadur 

Maulavi Sayidur Rahman 

84. Shams-ul-Ulama Madlana Abu 

Nasr Muhammad Wahbbd 

85. * Mr. F. W. Blrnnerhassbtt 
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80. Mb. N. Dawson 
87. Mb. E. H. S. Lewis 
8S. Mr D, B. H. Moors 
80. Mr. 0. W. Mon dry 
90. Mr. R, A. Palmer 
01. Da. 0. G. Tbbubli, 

02. Mr. P. Trinklb 

00. Mr. A. Whittaker 

04. Thb Hon’blb Miss Mavis Dunn 

b. T., B. L. 

05. Mr. Benjamin Ch. Momin 
06. Srijut Bhairab Chandra Has 
07. Srijut BiitssiU Pan Tanti 


08. Mr. Binode Komar J. Bakwab 
00. Srijut Dbirsino Deori 
IOj. Hbv. L. Uatphoh 

101. Mr. 0. Goldbmith 

102. Mr. Jobano 11. Marak 

103. Hbv. J. J, M. Nicbolb-Roy 
104 Srijut Karra L>al ay Mint 
105. Srijut Khorsing Terang, 

Mauzadar 

100. Srijut Rabi Chandra Kachabj 

107. Tim IIon'blk Srijut Rupnath 

Brahma 

108. Bauu Sanat Kumar Aunt 


Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session—Shillong—8th to 27th. March 1943 

Financial Statrmisst nor 1043—44 

The Budget anus inn of the Assam Legislative Asaombly commenced at Shillong 
on the BIh. MARCH 1843 with the Hon’ble Bj. Basanta Kumar Bat, Speaker 
In the chair. 

introducing the Budget for the soar 1013-44, Mr. Abdul Maiin Choudhury, 
Finance Minister disclosed an estimated revenue deficit of Its. 10,10.000. 

'llie year 1943-14 starts with an estimated opening balance of Its. 76,39,000. 
Receipts are estimated at Its. 10,40,08,000 tRevenue Receipts Its. 3,04,20,000 and 
Capital Receipts Rs, 0,75,38,000) The estimated expenditure has been taken at 
Rs. 10,7.1,18,000 (Revenue Expenditure Rs, 3,72,29,000 and Capital Expenditure 
Ra. 7,00,89,000 thus leaving a closing surplus balance of Rs. 43,20,000. 

The Revenue Budget shows a deficit which Is estimated at Ks. 8,00,000 This 
again does not reveal the true position as it includes (I) Rs, 1,00,000 on 
account of Collective Fines and (2) Its. 18,90,000 Jess R», 1789,000 shown on the 
expenditure side or Rs. 1,01,000 not on account of Receipts from the Motor 
Transport Organisation, the expenditure on wliioh except for the recurring charges 
Is dcbitahie to the Capital Head boB. The result is that the real revenue deficit is 
estimated to be Us. 10,10,0110. 

Mr, Choudhury said that war conditions still pervaded the atmosphere and 
problems brought in their train still continued to Influence and determine the 
policy of the Government. 

Tne food situation, he added, was absorbing the anxious thought of the 
Government and provision had been made for an increased expenditure on the 
“grow more food 1 ’ campaign and for bringing more land under cultivation. 

Turning to the Budget proper ho said that according to the revised estimate 
for 19-12-43 a revenue deficit of its. 9,52,000 was anticipated hut the real deficit was 
not likely to be more than Rs, 2,42.000. The Budget estimate for 1943-44 anticipa¬ 
ted a revenue deficit ot Rs, 10,10,000. 

Mr. Boh ini Kumar Choudhury, Leader of the Opposition sought to move an 
adjournment motion over the Jorhat jail disturbance on Feb. 24. But Sir Md. 
Saadulla, the Premier having stated that a judicial inquiry by tbe Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Jorhat was proceeding the motion was not pressed. 

General Discussion on Budget 

tOlh. MARCH The general discussion on the Budget began In the Assembly 
today, Sir. Baidynath Mookherjea criticized the Government fur the lack of any 
well-thought-out plan for improving the conditions of tbe people. Judging from the 
# P oor attendance of members, he eaid the Assembly was no longer representative of 
the people and as such be appealed to the Governor either to dissolve the House 
and order fresh elections or suspend the constitution. He referred to the rising 
price* of foodstuffs and criticized the Government’s policy of price control as 
ineueetive. Mr. Bohini Kumar Chowdhury urged the need for adequate provision 
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for farolliea ol security prisoner*. Mr, Arnold Whittaker, leader of the European 
Group, after congratulating the Government on estimating a deficit of only Rs, 10 
lakh* in a province now siluatcd in a theatre of war, said that unless new sources 
of revenue were found to cover war-time windfalls, the province would be faced 
with deficit* alter the war, and there would be a shrinkage, instead of expansion of 
nation-building activities. Mr. Magbul Uunsain Chmvdhury asked for suspension of 
the collection of agricultural loans in distress areas in the Burma Valley. Mr. 
Abdur Rahman said that the supply and price control policies of the Government 
were a failure. 

11th. MARCH:—The Budget debate in the Assembly concluded today. Two 
members from the Congress group out of four present in the House participated 
in the discussion. Mr, C, Qoldtmith said that freedom from waut would solve 99% 
of tbe problems of the people of Assam. The lime was not opportune for the 
taking up of big objects. If tbe people were kept contented, it would help the* war 
effort indirectly. Replying to the debate, the Premier Sir Muhammad Saadulla 
Said that Ilia Ministry was not responsible for the arrest of MLA’s in the Province 
Criticisms of the National War Front Movement were based on civil information 
or misinformation. Tbe movement had justified its existence. Regarding the. treat¬ 
ment of prisoners in jails, t*ir Muhammad remarked that those who wanted home 
comfort* in jail were mistaken. He indicated the steps taken in the matter of 
allowances to security prisoners and assured the House that each case would be 
carefully considered. Referring to the loss sustained by tbe Government, local 
bodies and private persons as a result of arson and looting during tbe past few 
months, tbe Premier asked his critic* whose creed was non-violence whether any 
words of condemnation were forthcoming from them against these acts of sabotage. 
Mr. Dakthina tiupta (Congress) said that individual liberty' and individual 
freedom of speech and action had been denied to all and the Press had been gagged. 
"Suppression of normal life and suppression of news was the order of the day," 
said Mr, Gupta. He asked the Premier to shake off hia "peacock’s feathers” lent by 
the bureaucracy and follow the oniy honourable course which Mr. Alla Bux and Dr, 
Syamaproead Mukberjee have followed. 

Court of Wares Bill 

12lb. MARCH:—The AsHombly today passed the Assam Conrt of WardB 
(Amendment) Bill of 1941 and considered the Bhiltong Execution of Decrees Bill, 
1943 and the Shillong Attachment of Salaries Bill, 1943. 

Norses’ Registration Bill 

13th, MARCH:—The Assembly today passed the consideration stage of 
the Assam Nurses’, Midwives 1 and Health Visitor** Registration Bill. Mr. Arnold 
Whittaker, leader of the European Group, expressed satisfaction that the Bill was 
an all-party measure and had emerged from the select committee in an improved 
form. Dr. C- <?. Terrell said that the Bill, if passed into law, would fulfil a long- 
fell want in the province. He expressed gratitude to the Shillong Welsh Mission 
Hospital for having shouldered the reeponaibility for training nurses at present, and 
hoped that this legislation will encourage the starting of additional training centres. 

Alleged Police Excesses 

Mr. Rohini Choudhury asked leave lo move an adjournment motion to consider 
the situation arising out of alleged Indiscriminate house-searches, arrests and 
assault* and detention of a large number of people in Ganhati Jail, in certain 
village* in Nalbari Tirana from the 2nd lo 9ih March last by way of what be 
described as a reprisal, being unable to detect the offenders responsible for stealing 
six gun* from licence-holder*. 6), Choiidnury said that about or more than 200 
men of the Nalbari Than* went to different villages. There was no warrant of 
arrest against any particular individual and there was no mention of any bouse, 
where the search was to take place, because nobody could say who bad stolen the gun*. 
Almost every house was searched and nothing incriminating waa found. People, 
who raised a single word of protest was arrested, handcuffed and sometimes 
assaulted and were brought to Gauhati. People, against whom there wss no 
evidence, were arrested and put into jail simply on suspicion. Bail petitions were 
moved, they were rejected, some villagers, through fear, ran away from villages. 
Tbe occurrencea of assault took place in 14 villages. Sj. Choudhury said that on tbe 
3rd March, 44 persons were still detained in jail. 

The Premier, Sir Md. Saadulla, replying, said that the motion was out of 
order. Sj. Choudhury should have come wits this motion os the first day but 
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instead be came to-day after the Houae eat for one week. The Premier explained 
the circumstances necessitating the sending out of raid parties to these areas where 
persona impersonating as policemen in Khaki dress bad been terrorising the 
people and in fact took away six licensed guns from Naibari by false impersoni- 
fication. Similar methods, be added, bad been adopted previously too in Nowgong 
where 17 guns were stolen out of which 18 were since recovered. Be said that the 
searehee were made not to terrorise people, but to maintain law and order. Con¬ 
tinuing, Sir Md. Saadullah stated thnt 22 persons, wanted in other connections, were 
arrested from Naibari in the course of the searches there. He said that there was 
no case of assault by the Police. 

Bj. Choudhury did not press the motion, when he was assured by the Premier 
that In future he would seo that a big police force would be accompanied by a 
Magistrate, 

Black Maekct Activities 

t5th. MARCHQuestions relating to black market activities in the province 
were raised in the Assembly today on a cut motion moved by Mr. Baidyanath 
Mookerjee under general administration. Mr, F. H, S. Lewis recommended severe 
punishment to people connected with such activities. Dr. C. 0. Terrell said that 
the price of quinine in the black market was many times more than the Govern¬ 
ment price. Bic Mahammad Saadulla, Premier, replying said that there was no 
black market for quinine in Assam and that Government had taken stops to provide 
quinine at as fair a price as possible. Referring to the supply problem, he said 
that Government has been doing its utmost to secure essential foodstuffs, such as 
dal, atta, flour, mustard oil and kerosene. Mr. Karunasindhu Roy (Congress) 
suggested the opening of Government shops in nil rural areas for a loir distribution 
of footstufls. The House ultimately passed demands under the heads general 
administration and revenue and civil defence. 

18th. MARCHThe Assembly today passed all demands for prants under 
police, public health, education (other than European) and medical. The cut 
motions were either lost or withdrawn. Moving a cut motion under public health, 
Mr. Baidyanath Mukherjea criticized Government policy of giving inadequate grant 
to this department. Bo condemned the present dual control under which public 
health officers bad to work in districts. Be suggested that these officers should be 
brought under the control of Assistant Directors of Public Health instead of the present 
arrangement of being under Civil Burgeons, He com plained thnt the number of 
dispensaries was inadequate and the slock of mediclno meagre. Mautvi Abdur 
Rahman, Mnulvi Amjad Alt and Mr, Nirendra Nath Dey also criticised the work¬ 
ing of the department in certain matters, Replying Miss Mavis Dunn, Minister, 
Public Health, said the question of the reorganization of tbo Public Health depart¬ 
ment was under the consideration of tbo Government. Mr. Mookerjee’s cut motion was 
lost and the original demand passed. 

When the House discussed medical grants, Mr, D, B, H, Moore referred to the 
inadequate supply of quinine. 

Becdbuty Peibonebs in Assam 

The number of security prisoners dotained in different jails in Assam was approxi¬ 
mately 227 and amongst them only sixteen were getting family or personal allow¬ 
ance—thuB said Mr. Rupnath Brahma, Judicial Minister, replying to a question of 
Mr, Kamini Kumar Sen (hx-Ministort today during the interpellation period. The 
Minister added that orders had been passed for grant of allowances In other cases 
and those were constantly increasing. Being asked on what basis the amount 
of such allowance was fixed, Mr. Brahma said that it was fixed on a consideration 
of what was strictly necessary to maiulain the family in view of its numbers and 
ordinary habit of living. 

Btattng the policy of releasing the Security prisoners, Mr. Brahma said that 
Government were prepared to release those who would givo on undertaking to abstain 
from in any way promoting the activities of any movement which aimed at the 
sub-version of Government if their undertaking could be trusted. In the matter of 
release the Deputy Commissioners used their discretion and the Minister expressed 
his inability to inform the exact number of prisoners released in pureuanco of this 
policy. But be stated that some 80 bad already been released. 

Regarding the policy adopted by tbo Government in tbe granting of parols to 
political prisoners, Mr. Brabma said : “Government are not ordinarily prepared to 
giant parole since little reliance can bo placed on persons who are not prepared to 
give a general undertaking to be of good behaviour In the respect already indicated, 
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but desks release for particular private ends. Release on mere parole is therefore 
confined to cases of proved necessity where reliance can also be placed on honour¬ 
able observance of the conditions which must necessarily aa a rule be stated 
by “writing”. 

The Finance Bill 1943 

22nd. MARCH The Assembly today passed the Shillong (Execution of Decrees) 
Bill, Shillong Attachment of Salaries Bill, and the Assam Finance Bill, 1943. 

The Finance Bill imposes taxation at tbs current year’s rates under the 
Agricultural income Tax Act, 1939. The Execution of Decrees Bill provides legal 
machinery for the purpose from British courts to Kbaai State territory and vice 
veraa. By the AttRobment of Salaries Bill the basic salary exempted is raised to 
from Rs, 49 to Re. 109. 

Supplementary Demands u 

28rd, MARCH:—The Assembly to-day passed supplementary demands for 
grante for 1942-43 under various heads amounting to Rb. 69,36,843, Ail cut motions 
were either lost or withdrawn. During the debate several members urged suggestion 
of the realization of agricultural loans in Surma Valley. 

Haulavt Mar.awar Alt, Revenue Minister said that orders had been issued not 
to use coercion but persuasion in realizing loans. The dual control of the Pnblic 
Health Department wsb criticized by several members when grants for the depart¬ 
ment were discussed. Replying Sir Mahammad Saadulla, Premier said that the 
separation of the Public Health and Medical Departments was a complicated 
problem. He, however, assured the House that prompt measures bad been taken (o 
deal with malaria. 

Surplus Rice in Assam 

27th. MARCH:—Assam would have a rice surplus of approximately five million 
maunda (5.000,000)—thie was disclosed by the Premier, Sir Muhammad Saadullak 
today. Sir Muhammad said that to keep this surplus in stork would be depriving 
many hungry mouths of food in other provinces. He leminded the Houee of the 
situation in Bengal, as a result of shortage of rice, and said that on the suggestion 
of the Government of India the Assam Government baa agreed to send 5,000 tons,, 
of rice to Bengal. In thie respect hie Government was not gnided by any mercenary^ 
motive, but simply on humanitarian considerations. Dealing with the question of 
export, Sir Muhammad said that whatever quantity the province con id afford to export 
would go to the Government of India, The Premier appealed to the members to 
forget all their differences and rise equal to the occasion in extending their whole¬ 
hearted co-operation. The statement was made in the course of the. four hours’ 
debate on the economic situation .in the province. The House then adjourned. 


The Assam Legislative Council 
Budget Session—Shillong—9th. to 13th. March 1943 

Rick Position in Assam 

9th. MARCH The Council today passed the Goalpnra Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 
the Bylhet Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, and the Assam Moneylenders’ Bill, sa passed 
during the last eesion by the Assembly on amendments suggested by the Governor. 

A statement on the rice position in Assam was made by Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla, Premier replying to a debate raised through a resolution moved by 
Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri who urged stoppage of export of rice from 
the province. 

The Premier anid that he estimated a surplus of about 2,100,000 maonds of 
rice of which J,4UO.tfiO maunda are to be allotted for military requirements and for 
labourers in Assam and the rest would be kept in reserve for any emergency. It 
would be costly, he added, to undertake any statistical investigation into rice crops 
•a advised by the mover. He also stated that the Government of India had asked 
the Assam Government to give the province’s marketable surplus for the benefit of 
other deficit provinces. He, however, added that at present rice exports outside the 
province were prohibited. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Shatiacharyya requested the Government not to allow 
exports of rice until the next crop was harvested. The resolution was withdrawn. 
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THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
General Discussion op Budget 

IStb. MARCH Tha Council to-day concluded discussion on tha Budget. 
Replying on the debate Khun Bahadur Moulvi Saiydttr Rahman, Minister for 
Education, snid that the Government would consider the criticisms made by mem- 
bere. Regarding land revenue remission the Government, he said, had decided to 
stop it unless there was Hood, pestilence or famine to jus Li f y remission. The 
Government was fully alive to the problem of food and cloth supply and hoped to 
meet the situation through its supply department. Nothing would be done by the 
Ministry to jeopardize the province’s food supply. Referring to dearness allowance 
for primary school teachers, the Minister said that the responsibility rested with 
local bodies. - 

At yesterday’s meeting some members criticized the mass literacy campaign of 
Government and suggested that the money spent for the campaign be devoted to on 
extension and improvement of primary education. 

The need for more subsidised dispensaries in the countryside was pointed out 
by Mr. H. Embien, Leader of the European Group. He also referred to the “grow 
more food" campaign and said ; "Last year Government inaugurated a "grow more 
food” campaign with gratifying results; but just what it actually meant in terms of 
maunds of foodstuffs produced is the problem at Calcutta. The present situation 
emphasises the need for more up-to-date and accurate methods of assessing the 
total crop production of foodstuffs in the province.” He pointed out the necessity 
of bringing waste land under auliivation and advised Government to make a small 
grant on alt new land brought into cultivation. He also advised Government to 
obtain from the Government of India a substantial grant for opening up new land. 
He thought tbnt the cultivation of tobacco might be taken up with profit both to 
Government and to educated young men. Government should arrange for the 
training of a few young men in the cultivation of tobacco. In conclusion he said 
that Govern men t should from now think of the post-war reconstruction problem* of 
the province. In thiB connexion bo stressed the necessity of modernization of the 
provincial road transport system and improvement of village roads. 

Mattlvi Abdul Alajced Choudhury roferred to the deplorable condition of non- 
Government schools and said that suitable grants be given thorn. He advised 
^Government to start dispensaries at suitable places for the treatment of poor 
village people. 

Mr. Uhimbor Deori said ihnt Government was not justified in Btoppiog remission 
of land revenue. He criticized the moss literacy campaign. 

Bui Bahadur Hem Chandra Dutt said that the nation-building departments were 
not well looked after. He requested Government to improve the condition of 
primary school teachers on the tines of the suggestions made by the Sargent 
Committee. 

Mr. W. R. Oawthrop (European Group) said that on account of the grant of 
Re. 32 lakhs from the Central Government, budgetary problems in Assam were not 
so difficult as might have been expected, but Government should prepare for the 
day when such income would no longer be available, He stressed the importance 
of adopting a courageous financial policy of expansion and reconstruction for post* 
war years, otherwise Government might have to curtail oven the few nation-building 
activities that existed at present. 

Khan 8ohib hfaulavi Abdttr Rahim Chaudhury,tm\d the Government's “grow 
more food” campaign could not be successful because- there was a heavy cattle 
mortality in the countryside and cultivators were not in a position to purchase 
cattle 

Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiry Bald that the outturn of the rice was likely to fall 
In Assam and outside import was not likely. It was therefore necessary to increase 
production by bringing waste land under cultivation and by the grant of improved 
seeds sod good manure. ' 

Mr. Jogendra Nath Qohain suggested that the mass literacy campaign should 
be merged in general education. 

ISth. MARCH:—The Council to-day passed the Maternity Benefits Bill, the 
Forest (Amendment) Bill and the Temporarily Settled Districts Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill and then prorogued. 
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Sri Sri Krishna Chandra Gayapati 
. Narayan Deo 

Sri Sadasiva Tripathy 
Sri Kadbamohan Saho 
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Khan Sahib Saiyid Fazlb Haqur 
The Hon'blb Maolavi abdcs Soiihan 
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Maolavi Mohammad' Latifor Rahman 

Brim ati Sarala Dbvi 

Mrs. A. Lakshmi Bai 

Mr. Prbmanand Mohanty 

Sri Rang Lal Modi 

Sri Braja Sdkdar Das 

Raja Krishna Chandra Mansingh 

Harichandan Mardaraj 
Bhramarbar Rai 
Sri Pyari SanBar Roy 
RrV. E. M. BVAN8, 

Mr. Hari Pani Jbnnah 
Sri Balashadha Nab. ay an 

Samantoaroy 
Sri Radha Mohan Panda 


Proceeding of the Assembly 

Budget Session—Cuttack—25th. February to 24tb, March 1943 

Official Bills- Passed 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly commenced its Budget Session at Cuttack 
on the J5th. February 1843 and passed the Weights and Measures Bill and the 
Bute Aid to Industries Amendment Bill, as amended by the Select Committee 
and adjourned till March 1 when Pandit Oodavaris Misra, the Finance Minister, 
presented the budget. Only one member was present on the opposition benches, 

Bddobt for 1943-44 ~ 

1st. MARCHA deficit of Re. 3.81 lakhs in the Budget Estimates for 
1943-44 was disclosed by Pt. Oodavaris Misra, Finance Minister, in presenting 
the Budget this morning. He eaid, however, that subsequent information had 
been received from the Government of India that on aocount of the province’s 
share in ineome-Ux it would get Rs. 80,000 more than that provided in the revised 
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Budcet for 1042-43 «nd Re. 120,000 more than that provided in the Budget for 
1943-44. The deficit would time be reduced to Re- 1.81 lakhs. 

In the revised estimates for 19-12-43, revenue is estimated at Rb. 218.92 lakhs 
and expenditure on revenue account at Rfi 2-125.05 Inkha. The year's revenue 
deficit is, therefore, expected to be Ks. 6,73 lakhs. The balance in the Government 
account wbirh was Rg. 21.18 lakhs at the beginning of the year was, therefore, 
likely to fall by Ki. 6.73 lakhs at the close of the year. The year 1042-43 which 
opened with a cash balance of Ra H9.Q1 lakhs is expected to close with a balance 


of Rb 26.19 lakhs. 

According to the Budget estimates for 1943-44, the total revenue ta put at 
Rs. 212,21 lakhs againet Rb. 2,18.92 lakhs in the revised estimate. Thus, there is 
a drop of Rs, 6.71 lakhs. 

The Budget provides for expenditure on revenue account at Rs. 2,16,07 lakhs 
against Re. 2.25,65 lakhs io the revised estimate for 1942-43. 

Outside the revenue account tlio Budget anticipates a receipt of Ra. 5, 02.50 
lakhs and an expenditure of Rs. 497. 61 lakhs, which gives a surplus Ra. 4.95 lakhs. 

Undor Civil Defence, a separate cadre of Civil Defence officers has been 
sanctioned which will comprise oivil defence officers, assistant civil defence officers 
and ARP inspectors and sub-inspectors. The existing staff of ARP officers wifi 
be absorbed in the cadre. The total estimated cost of the scheme 1 b Rs. 109 Iskhs, 
To afford training facilities to various ARP personnel within the province, a 
provincial ARP training school has been opened at Cuttack with 1 deputy director 
at its head and 5 instructors. 

The number of paid personnel of wardens, first aiders and rescue services has 
been considerably increased. Provision of Rs. 3 lakhs has been tdnde on account of 
their remuneration. 


All this does not however show, laid the ^Finance Minister, that air raids 
are impending. There are- on the contrary distinct indications that possibilities 
of air raids are more remote now than sometimo ago. 

Referring, to the problems of unification between the 2 parts of this province 
which came from Bihar and Madras, Pt Misra said that diversity has existed in 
a number of things. Government have, however, laid down a policy of bringing 
about unification. Thu* tho- Stamp Act has been unified, a unified Forest Bill baa 
been introduced in this Assembly ; constant process of blending is going on by 
the transfer of officers from one part to the other ; recently steps have been taken 
to bring about complete fusion in the educational sphere. 

The syllabuses in the 2 halve* of the province at tho school final and the 
matriculation stages have been unified. The coursas of Btudy for the secondary 
school leaving certificate examination in 8, Orissa have except for Telugu, been 
made exactly the same a* those prescribed for the matriculation examination 
of Patna University. The interests of the Telugu students have been adequately 
safeguarded. With the inauguration of an Orissa Univoraity tha educational 
bifurcation between the 2 halves of this province will finally disappear. The 
Orissa University Act will further consolidate the long-existing relation between 
the Orissa States and the British districts of Orissa, So tar as national aspirations 
are concerned, there is hardly any difference between the States and tho British 
districts. Both have one language, one literature and one outturn. Each forms an 
inseperable part of one united nation. m 

General Djbodssiok of Bodoet 


3rd. MARCH :—The Budget proposals, were discussed in tho Assembly today. 
Initiating the debate Brimati Sarala Devi criticized the present policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment in regard to tho export of rlco from the province and said that while 
there was deficiency in the province the Government were allowing tho export of 
rice. She also criticized the Government'* excise and education policies. 

Criticizing the policy of co-education in the primary stage approved by the 
Government, Sir. Latifur Rahman said that he saw in this policy indirect coercion 
on the Muslims to give up the purdah. 

. The Raja Bahadur of Khatlikole feared that with profiteering and hoarding and 
with the exports allowed by the Government to other provinces, from May or June 
onwards there would be very little gain left in the province for local consumption 
He reminded the Government that the next harvest would not be ready until 


, ,, Replying on the debate, Pandit Oodavarii Misra, Finance 
to the nee situation and ssid that although Orissa was known 


Member, 
to be a 


referred - 
eurplus 
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province became of the annaat exports from the province in the past, it has not 
been definitely ascertained whether it was a surplus province or not. Figures are 
now being collected. The Government of India had, he said advocated a certain 
policy not only for controlling export and import of foodstuffs but for distributing 
the entire output in the country between the exporting and importing and between 
the surplus and deficit provinces. The Central Government relied mostly on the 
provincial Governments for the success of the schemes which they were going 
to enforce. 

Lathi Charge in Bep.hasipore Jail 

16tb. MARCH :—Replying to a question by Srimafi Sara/a Devi, Hon. J/u/aej 
Sebhan Khan slated that a detachment of armed reserve was taken to the district 
'jail at Berhnmpore on November 15 wbieli mmle a short lathi charge on the political 
prisoners there as a result of which somo political prisoners sustained injuries of a 
simple nature on their i>ersonB This was done ns the prisoners became Unruly, 
The Minister further stated that a case of arson was registered in regard to the 
burning of the contents of a P. W. D. shed adjacent to the jail and circumstances 
indicated that either political or security prisoners of that jail might have been 
responsible, but no conclusive evidence waa forthcoming. The District Magistrate 
of Ganjam made an enquiry among the jail staff in his administrative capacity but 
no report was prepared by the District Magistrate. 

After question time, Pa ndit Godavari's Mtsra, Finance Minister presented the 
supplementary demands for grants for the year 194 M3. He also presented the 
report of the Public Accounts Committee reiatiog to the' appropriation accounts 
for 1939-40. 

Legislators Under Detention 

17th. MARCH The question as to whether Section 68(4) of the India Gov¬ 
ernment Act regarding the vacation of Beats in the provincial legislature applies to 
a case of voluntary absence of a member or whether it applies to cases where tbs 
absence is involuntary, that it "as occasioned by the absence of a member by events 
beyond his control, such as detention in jail under the Defence Rules" came up 
for consideration today. Mr. Mukunda Prasad Das, Speaker, raising the question 
to-day, said that Mr. Mohandas who did not attend meetings _ of the 
Assembly for a period exceeding 60 days apparently on account of detention under 
the Defence Rules, and some other members who had not attended meetings of 
the Assembly for different periods for the same reason, had applied for permission 
to be absent from meetings of the Assembly. Mr. Das concluded: “Before arriving 
at a definite decision in the matter of correct interpretation of Section 68 (4) of the 
Act, the Ohair would like to have the views of some of the members including the 
Leader of the House. Ll is needless to add that a very important constitutional 
question like thie which affects the rights aud privileges of members of the House 
will be approached by tbo members iu a dispassionate spirit.’’ The Speaker fixed 
March 25 to hear them on the point. 

Tactics op the Ministry 

J4th. MARCH Strong criticism of the spirit in which democracy was worked 
Out in the Orissa Province was made by the Raja Bahadur of KhaUikole, speaking on 
a ent motion to the demand under "General Administration" today. He aaid 
that the coetitution had been worked by the previous Ministry as well as the 
present in a "spirit of vindictiveness and adventurism." 

As for the working ol Provincisl Autonomy in the Province, the Raja Bahadur 
said there was no parallel to it in any of the democracies of the world. The total 
strength of the House was 69, excluding the Speaker. Nineteen of the members, 
because they happened to be in opposition, "have been safely lodged behind prison 
bars under the ail-embracing sections of the Defence of India Rules without any 
trial. The remaining twelve members of the majority party as a protest are not attend¬ 
ing the Assembly except when it suits them quietly to step in to sign the atten¬ 
dance register lest they should lose their membership. With the majority of the 
members disponed of in this convenient way, the majority part? is carrying on the 
administration in the name of the people of the province and democracy and under 
the auspices of the Government of India Act.*’ 

The Raja Bahadur referred to the occasion when the House was adjourned 
for want of a quorum and at another time when a time of 30 minutes was allowed 
to "enable the Ministerialists to muster even this minimum strength of ten” and 
said : "There cannot be a greater mutilation of demccrae; or Provincial Autonomy 

32 
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*i it exists io tbl* province, end It ia Indeed an example or a model that should be 
incorporated in the fatuous Atlantic Charter." He concluded : "After all. Provincial 
Autonomy ha* failed In six provinces out of eleven in India. What does it matter 
if we acknowledge the fact and say that it has foiled in tiny Orissa also instead of 
permitting this unreal and artificial atmosphere to continue any more f 
Legislators Under Detention 


25th. MARCH The Advocate-General was present in the Assembly today to give 
his opinion on the question whether See 08 (4) of tho Government of India Aet 
about vnoation of seats for absence from the Assembly for 60 days applies to the 
voluntary absence only of a member, or whether it also applies to cases whether 
absence is involuntary i. e. as. occasioned by absence of a member by events beyond 
bis control such as detenlion in jail under the 1>I Rules. 

Mr. liukunda Prasad Das, the Speaker, pointed out that in the Constitutions 
of the Dominions in the British Empire—Canada, New Zealand and Australia—a 
different phraseology was-used. In these Constitutions, be said, tho word ‘fails to 
attend* were used in tho place of "is absent" used in the present Government of 
India Act. To him it appeared that in India, having regard to the peculiar position 
and the struggle for independence, a definitely different word was need. 

The Advocate General quoted portions of a numhef of judgments of the Privy 
Council as well as of the India High Courts to prove whether the word “absent" 
implies voluntary absence Only or absence for any reason whatsoever. 

He said that all the dictionaries gave the meaning for the' word "absent” as 
"not present”, ''being away", and so on. and not "keeping awsy" Now, ho added, 
any person who was not preBOnt in the Assembly was absent. Nothing else was 
required. If In Australia or Canada a different language was used, it was with a 
view to declaring tho seat automatically vacant. 

The Speaker then read out a letter received from Mr, Mohan Das, dated 
February 7, 1042,_ in which ho said that the Governor had notified the session of 
the Assembly which called for bis attendance. He was detained in the Berhnmpor 
jail without trial under an executive order of the Government. He also said 
that he was prepared to attend even under police escort. He wanted the Speaker 
also to bring this "serious and uneonstitutioiiai” position to the knowledge of the 
House and said that if he was not present his absence was involuntary and 
unintentional. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khatlikote said that the member could not be deemed to have 
been absent as the Government "has closed the doors of ibis House against him.” 
It was open to the Govern menl to detain him insido the precincts of the House. 
He wondered if member*, who were kept under detenlion, could even apply for 
permission as laid down in Huie 33 (4) of the Assembly Rules. 

Mr. B. iV. Das, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, held that the section 
B i?° vA no1 a PP*y esse* whore absence was involuntary duo to detention under 
the DI Rules. He said that Mr, Mohan Das had written to the Speaker to make 
arrangements so that ho might attend tho Assembly oven under detention. No 
arrangements had been made. 

,, Maharaja of Pariukimedi, Leader of the House, said that the absence of 

Mr. Mohan Das waB voluntary lit, the senso that he {Mohan Das) knew before* 
baud that for committing certain offences he would ho put under detention. The 
absence from the House, therefore, amounted to voluntary absence. 


Congress Leaders' Censors Motion 

... • MARCH Replying to a question standing in the name of Mr. Jagannath 

Afcrra (Con g res »), M r. P go vi Shankar Ron, Parliamentary Secretary, stated in the 
* ,st ^ r ‘ B ‘‘ wanaif > Gas, Leader of the Orlsss Assembly Congress 
twJI. Lit u Dt r? m . otl ? n , oi no-confidence in the present Ministry from Berhara- 
Ft? r0 J,u ' Mr -“Iw made a demand for giving facilities to him and to 
wT. 0 ‘^ r J n i1? be , r . 9 ° . the Orissa Assembly Congress Party, who were in different 
jails under detention, to attend the budget session of the Assembly, 

OH..??,?7k ned a * U, 1 whfl!l " Mr, Das had addressed a letter to the Governor of 
all A, tb, “ co ? nestian » n, l whether the Government would place on the table 
Mr Kov .smTA 5nCe rt etWee F Mr * ‘ nd Ei " Kicellency and the Government 

“» ai 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session—Karachi—24th. February to 6lh. March 1943 

Budget Statement for 1943-44 

A net deficit of Rs. 63 lakhs for the current year and an esti¬ 
mated deficit of Rb. 13 lakhs for the new year were revealed in the financial estimates 
for 1943-44 presented by the Premier, Sir Ohulam Hussein Hidayatullah , in the 
Sind Legislative Assembly which commenced its Budget Session at Karachi on the 
Z4th. February 1943. 

The fie tires are: 1942-43—revised revenue: Rs. 57, 021,000: revised expendi¬ 
ture: Rs. 63,361,000: 1943-44—estimated revenue: Rs. 49,641,000: estimated expen¬ 
diture * Rs. 60,937,000. 

The memorandum accompanying the estimate shows that two main factors, 
namely, the Unr rebellion and the floods turned wbat might have been a fairly 

E rosperoua year, into a bad financial year. Nevertheless, thanks to the prudent 
utbanding of the resources of the province in previous year, the Government was 
able to withstand one financial shock after another. Actually, Bays the memoran¬ 
dum, the deficit expected two or three months ago was over a crons of rupees but 
improved receipts particularly from land sales, enabled the Government to reduce 
Lt considerably. 
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One other interesting feature of the budget li the way in which the war affected 
the provincial finances. The rise in industrial activity and the agricultural pros¬ 
perity due to the war led to rlsea in revenue tinder a number of beads and the 
Government of India paid for the construction of strategic roads which are ulti¬ 
mately for the benefit of the province. The cumulative effect of all this was a net 
esceB* in receipts of over one and a quarter crores but this was more thsn nullified 
by a net excess in the expenditure side of over fin, 137 lakhs ami a fall of about 
Ks. 40 lakhs in irrigation receipt* due to the floods and Bur trouble. 

Fkebb Taxation Proposals 

25th. FEBRUARY The Premier announced in the Assembly today the fol¬ 
lowing proposals to meet the anticipated deficit of 13 lakhs during the year 1943-44. 

Firstly, an increase in the entertainment duty providing for the payment to 
Government of 20 per cent of the gross taking* at ali entertainments other than 
an admission to the race course where . f 0 per cent will continue to be levied; 
secondly, increase to one anna per unit of the existing electricity duty and the 
imposition of a duty of one pice per unit on industrial uses of electricity; thirdly, 
there would be an increase in certain stamp duties on the transfer of pro|>erty io the 
city of Karachi and an increase in certain registration fees. 

Other sources of revenue that Government would depend upon to tide over 
its financial difficulties were the profits that the Government were expected to make 
through its own trading in the export of surplus food grains and the anticipated 
extra revonue through the introduction of the revised settlement in July tins year. 
In respect of the last item Sir Ghulam Hussain announced that it was proposed to 
introduce a eliding scale for the three main crops—cotton, rice and wheat—and to 
fix the •metssn mi on the average at 30 1/3 per cent of the net assets. 

The Premier referred to the Government's proposals for irrigation development 
costing Its. IS crores and hoped that the profits on Government's export trade of 
surplus food grains will go some way forwards finding funds required. 

Defending the Government policy in acting independently in respect of the 
sale of surplus food grains, the Premier said the Sind Government had do inten¬ 
tion of subsidising other provinces by providing them with cheap food when the 
later, in return, only provided this province with manufactured articles and other 
produce at prices which bad increased more than twice, proportionately above the 
pre-war level. Very considerable profits are eximeted by the Bind Government by 
Itself trading in exportable surpluses. "It is realised" said the Premier, "that thereby 
the Bind Government will receive a considerable income which it is denying to ita 
own producers, but after ali this Government nod the people generally 
will reap the advantage which is denied to individuals.’’ 

Sind Hindu Women’s Property RroiiTs 

A Bill extending the provisions of the Hindu Women’s Bights to Property 
Act of 1937 to agricultural lauds in its application to Bind was passed into taw by 
the Assembly today. 

General Discussion of Budget 

' 2?lh, FEBRUARY i—The Bind Government's policy of “trading in commodities 

for the purposes of making profit" by purchasing surplus wheat within the Province 
at controlled prices and selling it to other Provinces at higher price* was criticised 
by Mr Nichaldai Watirani a former Bind Minister, tfhen the general discussion of 
the Budget began today. Mr. Wazirani, who initiated the debate aaid that it was 
pot proper for the Government to convert itself into a commercial concern nor was 
it lawful for them to do so under the Defence of India Rules. He maintained that 
the purpose of the Defence of India Rules, as far as the control of prices and 
movements of commodities were concerned, was the "maintenance of supplies,” 
Moreover, the Government of India, Section 297, prohibited the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment* from controlling exports between the Provinces. 

Sir Ghulam Huxeein Hiriayaluilah, tits Premier rermarked:—“We are on safe 
ground and if anybody doubts It, let him go to court,” 

Mr. <?. M. Syed, a member of the All-India Muslim League Working Com¬ 
mittee, urged the Government to bring forward Its agrarian relief bills without fear 
or favour. The Government should not follow “Hindu Imperialist policy,” be said. 

1st. MARCH:—Tho general discussion on the budget concluded to-day. The 
Premier and Finance Minister, Sir Ghulam Hutsain Hidayalullah, replying to 
toe various point* raised by the earlier speakers, rebutted tbe charge utal the 
revenue returns had been underestimated. He maintained that, exposed as the 
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province was to tha vagaries of the Indus, locusts, frost and other troubles, the 
only safe course for them wbs to budget on conservative lines and not live for 
the present only. To go on borrowing would be bad finance. 

In • spirited defence of the Government's decision to trade fn surplus food 
grains produced in the Province, Sir Ghnlam Hussain said that the require¬ 
ments oi the people of the province would be first fully met. It wee not true that the 
primary producer would be deprived of all benefit of the prices by reason of the 
Government's buying at the controlled rate because the Bania would, in any case, have 
purchased the entire crop beforehand. Under the new arrangement the producer would 
get more than twice of what he would get otherwise. If the control was not there the 
producer would get about four annas more, but the middleman would get Re. 2. 

Concluding, the Premier maintained that the operation had been authorised 
by the Government of India and Rule 81 of tha Defence Rules was clear on the 
point If asyboy thought otherwise, he could challenge the Government in a 
court of law. 

Taxation Measures 

r 2nd. MARCH:—In* order to meet the deficits with which the Province is 
faced the Assembly to-day imposed two additional taxes, both being increases 
iu the existing duties on entertainment end electricity. An additional levy of one 
pice per unit on the industrial uses of electricity was also imposed. These 
proposals were expected to yield about Bs. 8 lakhs. 

Borne opposition was encountered before the measures were passed. A 
concession of three-fourth anna, per unit of electricity consumed in the mofuestl 
was also announced. 

The House also voted supplementary budget estimates for the current year 
amounting to Rs. 102,33,COO, 

Resolution on Pakistan ~ 

8rd. MARCH A resolution on Pakistan—tha Brat of its kind to be passed in 
any Provincial Legislature—was passed by the Assembly to-day. Twentyfour votes 
were cast in favour of the resolution and three against—the latter consisting of 
the two Hindu Ministers, Dr. Hernandos and btai Sahcd Ookuldas , and one Hindu 
Parliamentary Secretary. All the European members remained neutral. 

There was a lively debate over the question of admission of. the resolution. 

After the resolution had been admitted by the Speaker, the non-ofiioial Hindu 
bloc, consisting of seven members, led by Mr. Nichaidas Wazirani staged a 
walk-out. 

Eventually. Mr. Syed't resolution was passed in an amended form providing 
for safeguards for the minorities and substituting the words "disastrous ana 
unhappy consequences” in place of "civil war with grave and unhappy, consequen¬ 
ces.” The following iB the text of the resolution moved by Mr. Syed : 

"This House recommends to tha Government to convey to His Majesty's 
Government through H. E. the Viceroy the sentiment and wishes of the Muslims 
of this Province that whereas the Muslims of India are a separata nation possessing 
religion, philosophy, social customs, literature, traditions and political and economic 
theories of their own quite different from those of the Hindus, they are justly 
entitled to the right of a single separate nation to have independent national Statea of 
their own carved out in the rones where they are in a majority in the sub-con¬ 
tinent of India. 'Wherefore, they emphatically declare that no constitution shall 
be acceptable to them that will place the Muslims under a Central Government 
dominated by another nation, as, in order to bo able to play their part freely on 
their own distinct lines in the order of things to come, it is necessary for them to 
have independent national Slates of their own and hence any attempt to subject 
the Muslims of India under one Central Government is bound to result in civil 
war with grave unhappy consequences.” 

Mr. Nichaidas Watirani, leader of the Hindu Independent Group, and 
Rai Saheb Ookuldas, Minister of Public Works, at the outset opposed consideration 
of the resolution on the ground that the reBolntion raised not one single issue as 
required under the Rules but many issues and that She subject matter of the 
resolution was not primarily tbe concern of the Provincial Legislature but of the 
Central Government. 

The Premier, Sir Ghulam Hussein Hidayatullah, stated that the issue was 
quite clear and added that when tbe House passed a motion on Constitutent 
Assembly in 1937, none of the Hindu members had raised any objection although it 
was opposed by others. 
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Tbe Speaker over-ruled the objections holding that the issue of whether Mns* 
Vim a should or should not remain under a Central Government "wa* not merely 
tire primary but tba fundamental concern of the Legislature," because a Central 
Government such as that envisaged in the Act of 3935 was to bo constituted of 
provincial units and, therefore , their legislatures had a right to express their view 
on that issue. 

Mr. O. M, Syr/i, the mover of the resolution, In a long speech which the House 
heard with rapt attention said there was no other solution for the salvation of the 
country than Pakistan. Ho dwelt on all the aspects of this question—historical, 
geographical and national and cited the instances which be considered parallel and 
decisive for his argument. Tension, however unpalatable, he said, was a necessary 
condition of progress, because anyone aiming at a fruit becoming sweet before it 
had matured and passed through the stage of being completely sour was destroying 
the life of the fruit and would never achieve his purpose. He drew a picture of a 
subcontinent of people "more or less homogeneous and geographically, socially, 
economically, religiously and politically one—yet impossible to unite or to be 
governed as one.” 

The difference was not only one of class but a material solid faet of the two 
communities. So long as the Hindus remained aa Hindus there could be no 
possible basis of one nationality. Mr, Syed concluded by expressing the earnest 
hope that Mr. Gandbi would see the futility of artificial unity, *T venture to hope 
that his inner light will reveal to him the imperative need to concede to the Muslim 
nation the right of self-determination and thcicby he will spare ub all the tragedy 
tbat will inevitably happen leading to disastrous consequences if this fair demand 
of the Muslims !b opposed and any condition that does not confer this right upon 
Muslims is thrust upon us against ottr wishes," 

The resolution was_supported by Sheikh Abilul Majid who, in moving his 
amendment, said that the Muslim League had never stood io the way of safeguards 
for minorities, 

Khan Bhadur Khuaro, Revenue Minister, supporting the resolution said U 
was a mistake to suppose that tbe Gripps proposals had conceded the Muslim 
demand for self-determination. He reterred to the geographical position of Sind 
and said the Muslims' right of self-determination must be accepted by the British 
Government. , 

The Hindn Ministers, Dr, Hemandaa and Bat Saheb Ookuldaa, both of 
whom are representatives of tbe Hindu Mnhssablia opposed the resolution. 

Rat Saheb Ookuldaa said no Bucb resolution had been passed in any other 
Provincial Legislature or in the Central Houses of Legislature. It appeared to be 
moved in the bind Assembly bccauso its passage was considered to be a certainty 
in view of the Muslim League majority. He awolt on the practical difficulties of 
Pakistan and to the warnings Of history against Its Implementation. 

After the Premier had supported the resolution, a division wss demanded by 
Dr. I/emandaa. The division resulted in 2-1 votes being recorded in favour of 
the resolution and three against it, namely the two Hindu Ministers and one 
Hindu Parliamenlaiy Secretary, 'l he three European members remained neutral. 
The House tbeu adjourned till the 6th, 

Budget Demands Passed 

8th. MARCH :—The Assembly to-day created *another record by passing the 
entire budget demand for tbe new year at one sitting, although six days had been 
allotted for the purpose in the programme. 

The Revenue demand was debated upon and passed during the afternoon, 
and the whole of the remaining demands amounting to nearly lour crores were 
passed in exactly two hours. 

Five cut motions moved by the Opposition were withdrawn. During the 
discussion of the Police demand, Mr. Gaidar, Minister for Home Affaire 
•aid tbat there were 80 security prisoners In the province. He added that he had 
ordered a re-examination of their records. 

As regards chargee of corruption against tbe police. Mr. Gazdar said that one district 
police officer against whom allegations of corruption were made bad been reverted. 

The Speaker, Syed Miran Mohamad Shah, referring to this record, said that 
nowhere io the history of provincial autonomy had any legislature passed the 
entire budget within a day. He considered that this demonstrated the strength 
of tbe Ministerial parly. 6 

A “ * * € * ult °f *hia quick adoption of the budget, the session t concluded before 
the end ol tbe week. 
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Proceedings of the Punjab Assembly 

Budget Seision—Lahore—4th. March to 25th. March 1943 

SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES 

The Budget session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at Lahore 
on the 4th. March 194:t when supplementary estimates of expenditure for the ourrent 
year aggregating to Be. 238,00,000 were presented by Sir Manohar Lai, Finance 
Minister. 

The estimates revealed that the Punjab Government have advanced Be. 
30,40,000, to the Co-operative Department for the purchase of maize, bajra and rice 
to supplement stocks of wheat and gram stored under the wheat storage scheme* 
and Rs. 17,00,000 to Deputy Commissioners for the purchase of food grains for the 
people of the province. 

It was-also disclosed that out of the current year’s anticipated surplus of Rs. 
85,00,000 the Government had decided to augment by Rs. 90,00,000 the Peasants’ 
Welfare Fund, which was started last year with a sum of Rs. 30,00,000, and increase 
by Rs. 20,00,000 the special development fund, which was created by the Sikandar 
Ministry in 1938 with an initial sum of Ra. 55,00,000. 

The supplementary estimates also provide a sum of Rs. 1,20,000 for the grant 
of loans to owners of transport vehicles to purchase producer gas plants in order to 
encourage the saving of petrol. 

Financial Statement fob 1943-44 

5tb. MARCH :—A surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs in tho current year on the basis of the 
revised estimates and & likely surplus of Rs. 50;iiikhs in the coming year was shown 
by Sir Manoharlal, Finance Miaieter, presenting tho Budget estimates in the 
Assembly this afternoon. 

The figures for the 2 years are 1942-43—Revised revenue Re. 15,77 lakhs : 
revised expenditure Rs. 15,71 lakhs ; 1913-41—Revenue estimates Rs. 15,19 lakhs ; 

' expenditure Rs. 14,®) lakhs. 

In view, however, of the present abnormal conditions which might call for an 
increase in expenditure and his pessimism about any real prospect of increase in 
revenue, the finance Minister uttered a warning that the estimated surplus of Ri. 
50 lakhs was not a fact on which they could safely build plans of expenditure. 

Dealing first with 1941-42 the Finance Minister said that at the time of the 
Budget for the year a surplus of about Rs. 4t lakhs was expected but the accounts 
now revealed that the year actually ended, with a surplus of Ra. 64 lakhs. 

Analyzing the position during 1942-43, Sir Manoharlal said : "When the 
Budget for the current year was framed, a deficit of Rs. 10 lakhs was expected. The 
Revenue was estimated at Re. 13,53 lakhs and expenditure at Ra- 13,63 lakhs. As 
the year advanced large claims for expenditure for ensuring security, providing 
against the threat of air raids and the pressing necessity for the grant of dearness 
allowance, bore heavily an our. revenue and at one time I apprehended the likelihood 
of a deficit of at least Rs. 1 crore : but the revised estimates now before the House 
show actually a surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. The surplus that stood out was really Rs. 
86 lakha, and it is only due to a transfer of Rs. 60 lakhs to the Peasants’ Welfare 
Fund and of Rb. 20 iakbs to the special development fund, for which supplementary 
estimates were presented yesterday that the surplus stands at this reduced nominal 
figure of Rs. 6 lakhs." 

The revised estimates of receipts, Sir Manoharlal pointed out, showed an 
improvement by Rs. 224 lakhs. 

Against this big increase in receipts, the Finance Minister said there was a 
large expansion of revenue expenditure. They included provision during the year 
of an additional sum of Rs. 31 lakbe for police to strengthen the machinery for 
securing peace and order ; expenditure on A, R. P, of Rs. 72,54,000 ; expenditure of 
about Rs. 50 lakhs for dearness allowance to Government employees drawing pay 
up to Rs. 100. 

Continuing, Sir Manoharlal said that the revised estimates of receipts for the 
current year showed a betterment by the stupendous figure of Rs, 224 lakhs. Of these 
an aggregate sum of Rs. 102 lakhs, representing taxes on income under the Niemeyer 
Award (Rs. 27 lakhs), Forests (Rs. 25 lakhs), Civil Works largely representing 
receipts from the Central Road Fund < Eg. 38 lakhs ), and beneficent department 

33 
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(Ri. 12 lakhs) could not bo anticipated at all. Of the other item* of increase, the 
largest increase was that of Its. 6$ lakhs under Land Revenue. 

Against this big increase in receipts, the Finance Minister went on, there Is 
also a large expansion of revenue expenditure. The moat striking features of the 
year's finance are : (1) a further addition of Rs. 20 lakhs to the Special Develop- 
meut Fund, (2) the transfer of R*. 60 lakhs to the Peasants’ Welfare Fund, (3) 
provision during the year of sn additional Bum of Its, 31 lakhs for police to 
strengthen the machinery for securing peace and Older, (4) expenditure on A. R, P. 
that now stands at the high figure of Us. 72,54,000, (5) expenditure of about Rs. 
50 IskhB in providing dearness allowance to all Government employees drawing 
pay upto R». 10Q. 

For the current year, Etr Manoharlat pointed out, the budgeted provision for 
Police was Rs. 1,67,76,000. This hod to be increased during the course of the year 
by about Rs. B1 lakhs. It had now been found necessary to provide Its, 2,12,40,(XX) 
for 1343-14, 

Treatment of Detends 

8th. MARCHThe Punjab Government have forbiddon the levy of any 
contribution to the War Fund, whether voluntry or otherwise, hased on the land 
revenue demand or collected through the revenue agoney, This was announced 
by Mr. Maqbool Mahmood, replying on behalf of the Premier to s question. 

The House then proceeded to discuss tho supplementary demands for grants 
tor the current year. Speaking on a cut motion on the grant for Rs, 11,05,930 in 
respect of jails and convict settlements, Sir Qokntchand Narang, on behalf of the 
Opposition, made a stirring.appeal to the Premier to accord better treatment on 
humanitarian grounds to Congress prisoners liko the Leaders of the Opposition 
and other Congress members of tire Punjab Assembly .who had been da turned since 
August 1942. 

Lt.-Col. ifalik Khiiar Htjat Khan, Premier, in a brief reply, pointed out that 
since the Civil Disobedience movement was an all-India movement, the Government 
of India bad laid down the broad principles of policy which had been applied by 
the Provincial Government in tho light of tho local circumstances. 

Referring to the demand for better treatment of detenus, tho Premier recalled 
that the matter was discussed threadbare during the l»Rt amnion after which the 
Provincial Government issued a communique Betting forth the concessions granted. 
He assured the Bouse that their intention was to be as human as possible. 

The out motion was lost and the House voted tho supplementary demand for 
grant. 

Conobkhs Detenus in Punjab 


12th. MARCH’,—If the Congress leaders at present detained In the Punjab 
give assurances that they will not thwart the war effort, then the Government 
would be prepared to consider the question of their release in suitable cases.—This 
announcement was made by Malik Khitar Hyat Khan J’iwana , Premier, 
intervening in the general discussion on the budget in the Assembly this 
afternoon. 

Malik KhUar Hyat Khan oflered a vigorous defence of the Government's 
polioy in detsining those persons and assured Lbo House that it was not vindictive 
to any sense. On the Other hand, their intention wae to bo as human as possible 
in dealing with them short of converting the jails idle political clubs. He pointed 
out that there were at present less than GG0 civil disobedience prisoners in the 
Punjab Jails and tbat 26 percent of the total number detained bad already been 
released on giving suitable assurances. 

The Premier explained that civil disobedience bad been launched in the shadow 
of a danger of invasion and was an open rebellion. It could not be tolerated in a 
province which had pledged unconditional support to the successful prosecution of 
the war end whose seven lakhs of soldiers wore fighting the battle of India’s 
freedom. He declared tbat the Punjab Government, which were the chosen 
representative of the martial classes, found themselves in complete agreement with 
the action which was necessary to prevent the persons they represented from being 
stabbed in the back. He took legitimate pride in the fact that the province had 
been completely free from the disturbances which had occurred elsewhere and that 
there had consequently been no firing. Only one ahot, be added, bad to be fired, 
but no one killed. 


Replying to the criticism as to why no interview* bad been allowed with tba 
U h ® l j°, n,ie .‘L Ul » t the policy Of not allowing interviews bad 
been consistently followed by the Government of India in the case of the high 
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Congress leaders except for tlie Interlude of Mr, Gandhi's fast. He, however, 
stressed that the Congress demand for one class of prisoners had been conceded 
and the diet money bnd been gradually raiBed In accordance with the rise in prices 
and was now more than double of wbat was sanctioned ju August 1942, 

Referring to the security prisoners, the Premier said that on the first March, 
1943, the total number of those detained under Rule 129 of the Defence of India 
Rules was 49, while those detained under Rule 26 were 104, of whom thirteen bad 
been detained under the orders of the Government of India, 

Malik Rhizar Hyat Khan revealed that an underground movement had been 
unearthed and a large number of arms and sabotage materials had been recovered. 
Three revolvers had also been recovered from a lady. 

Concluding, the Premier warmly reciprocated the feelings of communal 
harmony expressed by several a peckers and eaid that a board lor dealing, with. 
postwar problems was already at work. 

Wheat Purchase for Centra:. Govt. 

An assurance that the Punjab Government had no intention of 
interfering with the purchasing operations of the existing trade agencies and 
that the Indian firms would get their due share of commission fur the purchase of 
wheat for the Government of India, was given by the Premier this afternoon, 
replying to a short notice question about the purchase of wheat on behalf of the 
Government of India. 

Rai Bahadur Oopal Das asked whether it was a fact that the sole agency for 
buying wheat for the Government throughout the Punjab was intended to be given 
to a European firm; if so, what were the reasons for the step ; why was such a 
serious departure was being made from the set policy of tbe Government to 
encourage indigenous trade and venture ; what wns tbe special reasons for over¬ 
looking the interests of the traders of this province, and whether the Government 
had invited the views of the Punjab public bodies inaluding the Chambers of 
Commerces on tbie question 1 • 

Replying on behnlf of the Development Minister, Choudhri Tikaram said 
that tbe Government had no intention of giving anything in . the nature of a 
monOiwly on Government account. The arrangements contemplated by the Govern¬ 
ment would allow the existing trade agencies to function to the full extent of tbelr 
capacity, 'The major portion of the commission would go to the existing trading 
agencies. The arrangements being made were not designed in any way to interfere 
with the existing trade channels, ■ 

The answer evoked a barrage of supplementary questions from the Opposi¬ 
tion. 

Replying, the Premier assured the House that the Indian firms would get 
their due share, but the Government could not discriminate against any European 
firm which bad been acting as agent of the Government of India for tbe supply 
of wheat. 

Premier on be Delhi Speech 

v2ad. MARCH :—“I stand by tbe commitments’made by my predecessor, the late 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, ” declared Malik Khizt Hyat Khan Tiwana, Premier, in the 
Assembly this afternoon, replying to the criticism of hie statement at the recent Delhi 
meeting of tbe Council of ahe Ail-1 ndia Muslim League about the Sikandar-Jinnah 
Pact, He added that he was a layman and did not wish to enter into high politics. 

Speaking earlier, Malik Barkat Alt (League), welcomed the Premier's speech at 
the League Council meeting. The declaration contained in that speech, he said, was 
an important departure from the past. Now the Muslim League Party would enter 
into a coalition with other parlies and thiB coalition would be called the Unionist 
Party. 

Choudhri Sumer Singh asked why Malik Barkat All was sitting on the Oppo¬ 
sition benches. 

Malik Barkat Alt replied that he did not eit with the Unionist Party 
because it did not owe allegiance to the Muslim League and Mr. Jinnah, but as 
soon as tbe formation of the Muslim League Party waa announced, he together with 
his colleagues would cross to tbe Ministerialist benches. 

Pub. Accounts Committee Report 

The report of the Public Accounts Committee was placed before the House by 
tbe Finance Minister, Sir Manohar Lai. The Committee expressed satisfaction with 
the revenue and financial position of the province. The debt position was equally 
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sound* The net debt which on April 1, 1940, stood at Rs. 353,700,000 rose to R*. 
871.000,000 on Mar 81, 1941, thus adding Rs, 17,300,000 to the debt liability of the 
province in spite ol the loan of RB.17,f)UO,OOQ raised during the year. 

These figures demonstrate the sound financial policy which is being pursued 
by Government in systematically reducing every year part of the debt previously 
incurred. Against this not debt of Its. 371,000,000, the capital expenditure outside 
the revenue accounts up to the end of the year 1940-41 amounted to Rs. 44,99,00X100. 

The capital expenditure is thus higher than tho net indebtedness by nearly 
Rs. 80,000,000 and has to this extent been met by tho Punjab Government from its 
own resources. The Punjab irrigation schemes on which by far the greatest part of 
tho capital expenditure has been incurred, have shown themselves over a long series 
of years to be definitely remunerative. 

Fasting in Jail 

28rd, MARCH :— Sfunshi Harilal, if. L. A „ (Congress) and another Congress 
prisoner, Swnmi Kiehan Das undertook a 21-dny fast in Mianwali Jail in 
sympathy with Mr, Gandhi's fast. This wna revealed during question hours 
In the Aesembly this afternoon by Syed Amjad Ali, replying on behalf of tba 
Premier. Byed Amjad Ali said that fresh and dry fruits at his own expense ia 
addition to as much milk and curd as could be covered by the Government 
allowance at annas 12 pies 3, was the daily menu of Mmishl Harilal during, the 
period of the fast, Bwatni Ktshan Das iprescribed for himself tho following scale 
of food ! milk one seer, curd half scar, oranges two, and dates two chbotaka. 

Byed Amjad Aii added that in view of the diet prescribed and consumed by 
the two detenus their health was not affected. That was why the Government did 
not consider it necessary to issue any communique in Ibis respect. 

Syed Amjad Aii also informed the House that facilities in the matter of 
games were allowed to civil diBohcdicnee prisoners at their own cost, 
v There is no suppression of news in the Punjab nor is there nny pre-censorship 
order imposed on newspapers. This statement wns made by Byed Amjad Ali on 
behalf of the Premier replying to a question by Bsrdar Kapur Singh, Syed Amjad 
All added that the newspapers were at liberty to consult the Press Adviser for 
guidance whether the publication of any news would amount to a prejudicial 
report, 

Rrbtrictjon on tub Pnnsa 

25th. MARCH Tho question of restrictions on tho publication of news in 
connection with the Oivii Disobedience movement of 1942 was raised during the 
question-bour this afternoon by Lai a Duni Chand, who asked whether the 
Government intended to remove or relax the restrictions. 

Syed Amjad Ali , replying on behalf of the Premier, stated that the arrests 
since August 9, 1942 had been allowed to bo reported by the press subjeet to certain 
restrictions designed to prevent stub news coming from unautnoriacd and irrespon¬ 
sible sources. Bo far as the Punjab was concerned, no tactual nows of importance 
had been suppressed, while happening* in other part# of JttdiB, as was evident from 
newspaper reports, had received the fullest publicity. Byed Amjad Ali assured that 
tho restrictions would bo removed or relaxed as soon os it was desirable to do so. 

Answering another question, 8ycd Amjad Ali said that no newspaper suspend¬ 
ed publication in the Punjab «b a result of any general or^lor issued to tiie presB. 

A series of questions were also asked regarding'detenus and the House was 
informed that they were receiving uniform treatment in the different jails of the 
province where they were confined. 

After the question, the Assembly passed supplementary estimalce for the 
current year (third instalment) aggregating to It#, 2,83,830 and adjourned. 



The Government of Bombay 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

The Congress Ministry having resigned in 1939, the Governors of 
Bombay, Madras, Bohar, United Provinces, Central Provinces and 
N, W, Fr. Province assumed Administrative and Legislative powers 
assisted by advisers. The following is a summary of the Financial 
Statements for the year 1943-44 :— 

A revenue Burping of Rb, 48,000 is anticipated in the budget of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay for 1943-44 published on the 17tb. March 1648. The estimated 
revenue receipt* are Ra. 1,769,20 lakhs and Revenue expenditure Ks. 1,768,74 lakhs. 

There have been increases in Revenue during the current year, the more sub¬ 
stantial being under provincial Excise Rs. 73.21 lakhs, Forest Rs. 73.67 lakhs, 
and Taxes on Income Rs. 50.60 lakhs. Increased safes of Indian-made "foreign** 
liquor consequent on curtailment of the import of liquor from abroad account 
for the bulk of the increase in excise revenue. Tbe supplies of timber for the 
use of tbe Defence forces have been vastly extended during tbe course of the year, 
and the prices of forest coupes have also increased, Bence the larger returns on 
this account to provincial revenues. The province gets a share of income-tax. 
receipts and has stood to benefit by the general improvement in these receipts. 

The accounts of 1941-42 show that the year dosed with a free cash balance of 
Ra. 291,49 lakhs. The closing balance in the Special Development Fund was 
Rs. 230.37 lakhs. Apart from tbe cash balances, there was an investment of 
Rs. 75 lakhs in long-dated securities, which the Government had made during 
the course of the year. According to the explanatory memorandum, the accounts 
for 1941-42 Bhow a surplus of Re. 161.01 lakhs against the estimated budget surplus 
of Rs. 0.85 lakhs. 

Tbe year 1942-43 which is drawing to an end, is espeoted to show a revenue 
surplus of Re. 59.07 lakhs and to close with a free balance of Rs. 341.39 lakhs. 
This is on tbe provisional basis of the eight monthly revised estimates. On the 
same basis, the closing balance of the Special Development Fund is estimated to be 
Rs. 202.03 lakhs, after taking into account a transfer of Rs, 20 lakhs to that Fuud 
during the course of the year. 

It will be recalled that, in anuonncing the budget proposals for the current 
year, toe Government expressed its intention to start a Fost-war Reconstruction 
Fund, with an initial amount of Rs. 22.40 lakhs. This amount haa been transferred - 
to the Fund during the year, and it is not unlikely that a further amount of 
Ha, 3X53 lakhs wilt be added to toe Fund daring 1943-44. la fact, it is the 
Government’s hope to bring toe total provieioo in toe Fund to Rs. two crores by 
the end of 1943-44. - 

The programme of post-war reconstruction Is already the subject of careful 
Investigation by tbe Government. It is pointed out that any programme for 
post-war reconstruction will require a financial outlay far beyond the scope of 
the annual revenue of the province. For instance, considerable amounts of money 
will be required for the renewed conservation of forestB, which ' are now being 
heavily drawn on for Defence needs. The resettling of demobilised personnel of 
toe Defence services will need funds and schemes already proposed by the Director 
of Agriculture will cost over a crore of rupees. 

During the year under review, there have been increases in expenditure under 
the head '‘Forest", Rs. 38.09 lakhs and additions to the police force and other 
allied items of expenditure have caused an increase of Rs. 35.61 lakhs over toe 
budgeted amount under “Police.” On account of the prevalence Of famine in tbe 
Bijapur District and of scarcity 'conditions in parts of Dbarwar, Sholapur and 
Belgaum districts, there has been an additional expenditure of Rs. 10.50 lakhs under 
famine relief. 

The current year haa seen an enormous expansion of toe food supply schemes 
of the Government. These are being financed by advances from provincial balances 
to be recovered by the sale of foodstuffs. At toe stage of toe eight-monthly 
estimates, toe amount so advanced was more than three crores of rupees. 

In view of the need to build up post-war reserves the Government has decided 
that no reduction can be effected in toe existing taxes, though it has at the same 
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time recognised thiit there need be no additional taxation in the present *Ute of the 
finances of the province. t . 

The only notable increase in the next years budget estimates of Receipts, as 
compared witii tha eight-monthly revised estimates for the current year, are under 
•’taxes on income" (Its. 24.00 lakhs) and • Forest'; (Us, 19.32 lakhs). It is anticipsted 
that Excise revenue, the present steep rise of which is stated to be due to temporary 
factors, will in 19*13-44 record a faH of Rs. 28,11 Inkhs. 

The provision on account of dearness allowance is distributed between venous 
bends of expenditure, and the total cost, at tho present rates, is estimated to ba 
approximately Rs, 87 00 inkhs per annum, including grants-in-aid on this account 
to local bodies which adopt similar schemes of donmesa allowance like that of the 
Government for their establishments. - 

The estimated expenditure for the coming financial year on nation-building 
serviM* such as Educstioa, Medical, Public Health, Agriculture, Rural Development 
etc., is Rs. 404.83 lakhs. 

The Government propose, as an experimentali measure, to re-equip and re¬ 
organise certain municipal dispensaries and convert them into “cottage hospital," at 
a cost of Re, 73.386. The cottage hospitals will take over from the rural practi¬ 
tioner such coscb as cannot be treated at the patient's home end will pass on to the 
bigger hospitals at the district headquarters, To meet the acute shortage of trained 
nurses Government, as au experimental measure, propose to start a College of 
Nursing in Bombay. * 

On the several schemes figuring in the Special Development Programme there 
is one which makes a provision of Rs. 5 lakhs for measures to ameliorate tho condition 
of backward classes and another of Rs. 5 inkhs for anti-erosion schemes. 


The Govt, of the United Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

A revenue surplus of Rs. 8 lakhs is anticipated in the budget of tha U. P. 
Government for 3943-44 published on the 20th, March 1048, The estimates of 
receipts and revenue expenditure for the year have been put at Rs, 2,1)26 and Rs. 
2,038 lakhs. In a Note, the Financial Adviser, Sir T, Sloan says it is certain that the 
oiose ol the present year will find the Provinco la a sauna financial position and 
the prospects for next year are equally good. Tho main heads are taxes on income, 
excise, forests, police, civil defence and Industries. 

In the revised estimates for 3942-43 receipts have risen from Rs, 1/712 lakhs 
to Rs. 2,011 lakhs and revenue expenditure from Rs, 1,7U8 lakhs to Rs, 2,000 lakhs, 
leaving a surplus of Its. 11 lakhs. Capital expenditure shows an increase of Rs. 62 
lakhs, Thia Is due to an outlay of over Rs, 73 Inkhs on the Government’s grain 
purchase and storage scheme. Under the debt and deposit heads there has been a 
deterioration oi Ka. 110 lakhs. 

Irrigation receipts are expected to reach a new high- level of Rs, 227 lakbs in 
the current year owing to the increase in sugarcane area and more facilities for 
irrigation provided by the bnrda Canal extension and expansion of the tube-well 
system. The debt position is practically the same as a year ago. Total liabilities are 
estimated at Rs, 3,783 lakbs at the end of the current year and Rs, 8,955 lakhs at 
the end ol the budget year. 

Regarding 1943-44, under the debt and deposit heads receipts are expected to 
exceed deposits by He, 21? lakbs, and the result of transactions is expected to be an 
incoming of Rs. 167 lakhs and a closing balance of Ks. 229 lakbs. By the end of 
the current year- Rs, 217 lakhs will have been paid iuto the Revenue Reserve Fund 
which was opened last year to enable Government to conserve any revenue surplus 
primarily to meet the increasing expenditure on civil defence and secondarily to 

K >vide money for post-war reconstruction. Government expect to put another 
, 148 lakbs Into the fund next year, making a total of Rs. 365 lakbs, of which 
R». 310 lakhs will have come from sale of equipment. Expenditure on civil defence 
* n vim*-* 11 ® P® 1 ' 0 ^ •* *t present estimated st Rs. 235 lakbs, though it may be lees. 

While the policy of the Government is to restrict new expenditure, they have 
made provision for new Hems of total cost of Rs. 18 lakbs, which is Rs. 15 lakhs 
less than in the current year. Rs, 0i lakhs goes to nation-building departments 
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and Rs, 4} lakhs to police and jails. In tbe education department of Rs. 1.35 
lakhs, Re. 1.06 lakhs is for girls, scheduled castes' and backward classes’ education. 

Accounts for the current year show that on the receipts aide there are 
substantial increases under taxes on income, namely, Rs. 35 lakhs, land revenue 
Rs. 14 lakhs, other taxes and duties Rs, 14 lakhs, irri/ntion Rs 17 lakhs, adminis¬ 
tration of justice Rs. 28 lakhs, police Rs. l9 lakhs, civil defence Rs. 35 lakhs and 
transfer from Revenue Reserve Fund Rs. 65 lakhs. On the expenditure side, important 
increases are tinder forests Rs. 14 lakhs, jails Rs. 16 lakhs, police Rs. 51 lakhs, 
industries, Rs, 44 lakhs, civil defence Rt. 65 lakhs and transfer to the Revenue 
Reserve Fund Rs. 80 lakhs. 

The increase of Rs. 72 lakhs in excise receipts since 1910-41 1 b due to 3 main 
causes—(1) increase in the consumption of country liquor and drugs, (2) substitution 
of wines and spirits and malt liquor from overseas by commodities manufactured 
in India, and (3) increased demand for power eicobnl. t! 

The account for 1941-42 shows that in revised estimates the Government 
expected a surplus of about Rs. 18 lakhs after allowing for expenditure of Rs. 75 
lakhs not included in tbe original budget. The actual surplus was Rs. 37 lakhs of 
which Rs. 35 lakhs was transferred to the Revenue Reserve Fund and the actual 
surplus shown in the account is Rs. 2 lakhs. Revenue receipts rose from Rs. 1,434 
lakhs in the original estimates to Rs. 1,650 lakhs and revenue expenditure from 
Rs. 1,429 lakhs to Rs. 1,648 lakhs,'. Capital expenditure at Rs, 39 lakhs was Rs. 23 
iakhs less than estimated, aud there was a deterioration of 3s. 141 lakhs under 
the debt and deposit heads. 


The Govt, of the Central Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

The budget estimates of the 0. P. and Berar Government for 1943-44 
published on the 25th. March 1948 in a Gazette Extraordinary reveal a surpuia of 
Re. 7,04,000. Revenue receipts are estimated at Rs. 6,39,61,000 and revenue 
expenditure at Rs, 6^2.57,000. 

Estimates of both revenue and expenditure sre abnormally high due to 
factors arising out of the war. Revised estimate for 1942-43 indicates a surplus 
of Rs. 14.64 lakhs as against 3.24 lakhs in the budget. This increase in the 
surplus la due to increase in revenue under Forests due to large orders for 
timber and other forest produce required for war purposes. On the expenditure 
side there is a large increase of Rs. 16.18 lakhs under Civil Defence as only a lump 
provision of Ra. 4 lakhs was made in the budget. 

A new feature of the budget is the creation of a post-war reconstruction 
fund which by the end of the next financial year will stand at Rs. 30,00,000. 

There is no fresh taxation, but taxation measures due to expire are extended 
by another year. 

A notable feature of the budget is the redaction of expenditure under Civil 
Defence from Rs. 20,18.000 to Rs. 16,86,000, showing a saving of Rs, 3.32,000 during 
tbe next financial 5ear, owing to improvement in the war situation. 

Government have decided to grant free legal aid to aboriginals in' accordance 
with the recommendations of the Aboriginal Tribes Enquiry Officer, and a beginning 
has been made by providing funds for the aboriginals of Mandla district. 

The scheme for the encouragement of hand-spinning and band-weaving in rural 
areaa tinder the auspices of tbe All-India Spinners Association will be continued 
asd provision for grant of Ra, 12,500 to the association has been made. 


The Government of Bihar 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

A surplus of Rs. 61 lakhs Is estimated in the Bihar Government Budget for 
1943-44 published on the 28th. March 1943. 

The receipts for the year are estimated at Ra. 69? lakhs and tbe expenditure 
at Be. 636 lakhs. The total revenue budgetted for 1942-43 was Rs. 603 lakhs against 
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which the revised estimates are Rs, 721 lakhs. Against the total budgetted expendi¬ 
ture of Ra. 58G lakhs for the current year the revised estimates amount to Rs 965 
lakhs. There is nothing special in this budget except that the Government are to 
continue the Prohibition, Basie Education and the Maas Literacy schemes of the 
Congress Government, The Rural Development Department has been abolished. 


The Government of Madras 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

A revenue surplus o! Rs. 10,05,000 la shown in tiie Budget Estimates for 
1943-44 of the Madras Government published on the 22ndi March 1943, receipts 
amounting to Rs. 21,32,63,000 against expenditure of Rs. 21,22,58,000. 

There is no proposal for new taxes nor for floating loans, but the estimates 
envisage withdrawal of the usual revenue remissions for the coming year amounting 
to about Rs. 75,00,000. 

The year commences with an opening balance of Rs, 62,66,000 against a closing 
balance of Rs, 50,68,000. 

Transactions outside the Revenue Account show an excess of disbursements 
over receipts of Rs, 41,98-000. 


The Government of N. W. Fr. Province 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

The Budget Estimates of the NWFP Government for 1913-44 published on 
the 22nd. March 1«48 show a deficit of Rs. 7,73,000 on Revenue Account. 

The total revenue for the year is estimated at Rs. 2,00,94.000 against which 
expenditure inclusive of new items is expected to amount to Rs, 2,14,67,000. 

Formation of League Ministry 

A communique from the Government House, Peshawar, announced on the 
25tb. May 1943 that hie Excellency the Governor has been pleased to appoint the 
following to be members of bis Council ot Ministers ;— 

Speaker. Information, Thb HON'blb Eban 

Thb Hon'blb Sardar Bahadur Khan, Mahammad 8amih Jan, b.a., ll.u., 

B.A., LL.B, Minister for Education. 

Ministers. Parliamentary Secretaries. 

Thb Hon'bi.E Chief Minister Sardar Pie, Sybd Jalal Shah, Chief Parlia- 
Mohd. AuranoZEB Eban, Thb Hon’bpb mentary Secretary, K, 8 . Malik-Br- 

Barbae Bahadur Rab Khan, Nibjjtar, Rabkan Kban, h a, Parliamentary 

s,A., Ui.D.. finance Minister. Ths Secretary, Khan Nahrullau Khan, 

Hon’bi-b Sabdar AJIT Sinoh, Minister B.A*, Lt„B. Parliamentary Secretary. 

P. W. D. Tbb Hon’blb K, 8. Raja Raja &}anoobbnr Khan, Pariiamen- 

Abdar RehhaN Kban, Minister for tary Secretary. 

The following communique was issued after the new ministers had taken the 
oath of office on the 25th. May :— 

"In exercise of the powers conferred upon him by eub-sectlon 2, section 93 of 
the Government of India Act 1935, the Governor of the N.-W. F. P., by his 
proclamation made with the concurrence of the Governor-Geaeral, is pleased to 
revoke the proclamation dated November 10, 1939, aa subsequently varied by the 
proclamation, dated December 2, 1939.” 

Office Op Adviser Terminated 

Another communique states that with the proclamation of the Governor, re¬ 
voking the proclamation under section 93 of the Government of India Act pre¬ 
viously io force, the office of the Adviser to the Governor held by Mr, I. G. 
Acheaon, i. o, b., has been terminated. His Excetlenoy Sir George Cunningham 
takea this Opportunity to express his grateful appreciation of the valuable 
assistance rendered to him by Mr, Acheson as Adviser, 
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The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

All India Committee—Cawnpore—let. January 1943 

Office-Bearers for Ensuing Year 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mohssabha met at Cawnpore on the 
lat, January tf»48, Mr. V. D. Savarkar presiding. About 160 member# attended. 

The Committee at the outset accepted a resolution authorising the President 
to select office-bearers for the nest year. 

After two hours’ deliberations, the Committee approved of the names proposed 
by Mr. Bavarkur in consultation with Mahasabha leaders. 

As regards representation from the provinces of Bihar, Agra and Ondh, It 
was derided that the President should appoint arbitrators to hold fresh elections 
in these Provinces and thereafter representatives will be nominated to the Working 
Committee. 

'lire following were selected office-bearers for the ensuing year: Dr. Shysma 
Prasad Mukherji ( Working President ); Dr. P. Y, Nnidu, Mr, B. G. Kbaparde, 
Mr. N. 0. Chattcni, Rni Bahadur Hariah Chandra; Bhai Parmattand and Sir Gokui 
Chand Nanang, { Vice-Presidents}; Dr. B. S, Mnonjoo and Mr. Aebutneh Lshiri 
{ General Secretaries ) ; and Mr. Chandra Gupta Vedalankar and Mr. G. V. Ketkar, 
( Secretaries }. 

New Working Committee 

The personnel of tho Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
announced to-day consisted for the present of 17 members and included one represen¬ 
tative of women. Representatives from Uio Provinces of Bihar, Agra and Oudh 
will be nominated later. 

The following are members : Mr, 8. R. Dato ( Maharashtra). Dr. TJdgaonkar 
( Bombay ), Mr. Madhusudan Mnjumdar ( Gujcrai ), Mr. M. N. Ghatate (Central 
Provinces ), Dr. Kane ( Berar), Mr. R. M. Paint ( Kerala), Mr. M. N. Mitra 
f Bengal ), Capt, Keshsv Chandra { Punjab 1, Mr. Chandrakaran Sarda ( Rajasthan ), 
Mr. T. Ram Krishna Panduy ( Mahakosha] ). Pandit Sheonath Vaidya ( Delhi}, Sir. 
D. L. Patwardlian { Karnataka }, Uni Bahadur Slehr Chand Khnnna ( Frontier 1, 
Mr, P. 8, Garu (Andhra }, Mr. Ganpati I Madras }, Mr. Bhojrai Advani ( Sindh ) 
and Srimali Janakt Bai Joshi ( Poona, women representative}. 

Next Session in Amritsar 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha accepted the invitation 
of Capt. Kesha Chandra ( Punjab ) and resolved that the next annual session of 
the Hindu Mahasabha be held at Amritsar in tho Punjab. * 


Working Committee—New Delhi—18th. & 14th, February 1848. 

Tb l W ^F kinK Cpnmto*? of tho All-India Hindu Mahasabha met at the Hindu 
Mahasabha Bhsbon, Now Delhi, under tho presidentship of Veer Savarkar on 18th. 
and 14th, February IB4B, The following members were present; 

Dr. B. 8. Moonje, Pt Chandra Gupta Vedalankar, Dr. M. B. TJdgaonkar 
Capt. Keshav Chandra, Sjt. Gulabchand Hiraclmnd, Sit. 8, R. Date, Sjt V. B* 
Gogte, Pt. Anand Priya, Ueut. D. L. Patwardbkn, bjt Bhojraj Ajwani, Lala 
Narain DutU, feit, A. 8. Bhide. and Pt. Shiva Nath Vald, 

The audited accounts of the past year and budget for the current year Were 
read and passed. The time limit of tho "Charter of Rights” sub-committee was 
extended to eix months. 

, , , . 1 ) Anxiety About Gandhi’s Fast 

Anxiety about Mahatma Gandhi’s health in view of his pfast was expressed in a 
resolution. The resolution proceeds 'prayerfully to wish that his spiritual strength 
will enable him to survive the ordeal.* * 

In case, however, the strain of the fast threatens to endanger bis health In 
soy serious extent, gay* the committee,’Government must set aside all political 
considerations and release him to save his precious life. " 

"Ne'ertbeleM, the meeting notes emphatically that fasting as a political 
M^jSiinn.^i W ' th T *?,. briD K in * » bout constitutional changes and politick 
SMki«l f reB . peCt ?e ° j , the, F in berent merits or demerits, especially under the 

tobe fatffdrtc^Sl 8 «d < ^ril^dA 0miD8tl0,, pr0fai " D * iD Iodi * t0 - day ’ 11 boani 
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''Consequently any boots on the part of Cod press or others to exploit this 
fact for political ends as, for example, to negotiate with the Muslim League or to 
arrive at an agreement to end the present deadlock, without consulting the Hindu 
Mnhasabha and securing its agreement, would not in any case be binding on the 
Hindua. The Mahasabha desires all political organisations and the Government to 
understand that the Mabassbha will resist any encroachment on Hindu rights or 
any scheme undermining Indian integrity,” 

{2) Condolence 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the A, I, H. Mahasabha, expresses 
its profound grief and oilers its heartfelt condolence ou the unexpected death of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, the great patron of the Hindu culture and 
a prominent representative of Rajput chivalry. . 

(3 5 Jaipub. Agitation 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the A. I. H. Mahasabha offers 
its congratulations to Sbriman Seth Jugal Kishoreji Birla, Sjt. Ft. Chandra Gupta 
Vedalankar, Secretary, A. I. H. Mahasabha, and Kr. Cband Karan ji Shards, who 
were deputed by the Hindu Mahasabha, and other Hindu Sanghatantsts such as 
Pt, Ram Chandra Bharma for having brought about the settlement of the contro¬ 
versy regarding the instalment of the Hindi Nagri Script and Language as the 
Official and Court Language in the Jaipur State and the removal of tax on Cow- 
Grazing in tbe State, and offers its grateful thanks to His Highness the Maharaja 
for having favourably considered the reasonable aud legitimate demands of the 
people of the State. 

( 4 ) Hindu Rights in Sind 

This meeting of IheW. 0 of the A. I. H. MahsBabhn, condemns the com¬ 
munal policy of the Muslim League Ministers in matters of general administration 
in the Province of Sind and the Services, by disturbing ratio of services settled by 
the Cabinet, The Committee also views with grave concern the proposal of four 
Black Bills and calls upon the Hindua to oppose such measures and clauses in the 
Proposed Bills as are detrimental to Hindus of tbe province and are based on 
Communal considerations as any legislation based on Communal considerations is 
sure to lead to disastrous results. 

Working Committee—New Delhi—9tb, May 1943 

Tbe Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met on tbe 8th, May, 1843, 
in the Hindu Mahasabha Bhavatt, New Delhi, under the presidentship of Mr. V. D, 
Savarkar. The following members were present: 

Shri Aabutooh Lahiry, Kr. Cband Karan ji Sbarda, Pt, Anand Priyaji, Pt, 
Ram Krisbana Pandey, Lt. D. L. Patwardhan, Shri A B. Bhide, Dr. M. B. 
Odgaonkar, Dr. B. K, Kane, Shri R. M. Palat, Capt. Keshab Oliandraji, Mrs, 
Jnnkibai Josbi, Dr. P. V. Naidu, Shri Analog Mohan Dam, R. B. Harish Ohandraji, 
Shri G. V. Ketkar, Shri V, B. Gogte, Pt. Chandra Gupta Vedalankar, Dr. B, B. 
Moonje, L. Narain Dattaji. Shri B. G. Kbaparde. 

The following resolutions were passed t — 

South Afbioan Anti-Indian Legislation 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha strongly 
condemns the Anti-Indian legislation passed by the South African Government 
in Natal without paying any heed to all India protests to tbe contrary, and urges 
upon the Government of India to realise that discriminatory legislation of this 
type iu the British Commonwealth should he stopped by the British Government 
and that the Indian Government should immediately adopt retaliatory legislation, 
and that the High Commissioner stationed there be recalled and that exports of 
jute, cloth and foodstuffs to that country be forthwith stopped in accordance 
with Reciprocity Act. 

Mover, Shri if. B. Barit Chandra, —Supporter, Shri Dr. P „ V, AWdtt. 
(Passed unanimously). 

Mahasabha Accounts In Banes 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha authorises 
L. Narain Dattajee, Treasurer, Hindu Mahasabha to open and operate upon the 
Hindu Mahasabha accounts in the Central Bank of India Ltd., Delhi, and the 
Punjab National Bank Ltd., New Delhi, 

Moved from die chair, (passed unanimously), 
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Civil Burr Expenses Sanctioned 

This meeting of the Working Committee sanctions oil expense* Hurt have 
been incurred in connection with the civil suit to he filed in pursuance of the 
resolution No. 5 dated, 13th February, 1943 and authorises ail other expenses to be 
incurred in that connection, 

bloved from tbe chair, (Passed unanimously), 

Manila Conference 

TblB meeting of the Working Committee resolves that is view of the 
resolution No, 8, passed in tbo fast All-India Hindu Conference at Cswnpore, 
for holding tbe session of Ali-india Hindu Women’* Conference with that of the 
All-India Hindu MnhgRabha every year, this committee urges upon alt the 
provincial Hindu Sabbaa that in order to make this Hindu Women’s Conference 
representative, they should start the Hindu Mahila Babha organisation in tbeir 
Provinces subject to the condition that members of this organisation should also 
be members of Hindu Mahasabha. 

Mover, Mrs. Jankibai Joshi, Supporter, Mr. Chandra Karanjee Sharda, (Passed 
unanimously). 

Action Against Raja M. D. Beth 

This meeting of the Working Committee of tbe Hindu Mabasabba feels tbat 
tbe recent speeches of ltoja Mahesbwar Dayal Belli of Kotra, at tbe Jwalapur 
Hindu Conference and elaewbeie, while going beyond the legitimate liberties allowed 
to a dissenting number in a democratic political organisation, to expresa bis 
views, has misrepresented the resolutions and tbe leadership of the Babha 
which is calculated to harm tho prestige of the Hindu Mahasabha. 'Phis 
meeting, of the Working Committee, therefore, authorises the President to call 
for au explanation from the Raja Sahib with regard to this matter and take such 
further action as he may deem fit. 

Mover. Dr. M. B, Vdgaonkar, —Supporter, Lt, D. L, Patwardhan, lb voted for 
tbe Resolution and 2 against it, I non-voting), 

Khri, Ashulosh Lahiry then explained the Bengal situation and It was decided 
that a draft resolution should bo placed before the Working Committee meeting 
at 10 A. m. next day. 

The President then announcod the formation of Orissa Provincial Hindu 
Sabba and the aiiiliation fee having been paid it waa decided tbat it la affiliated 
to the Mahasabha. Tbe meeting was then adjourned for 10th May, 1943, 

Working Committee—New Delhi—10th. May 1848 

The adjourned meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha 
was held on the 10th May, 1918, 

Ft, Ntlkanta has was present by the special permission of the president. 

The following resolutions were passed after free discussion. 

Merger of Hindus in Muslim States 

This meeting of the Wot king Committee resolves that in the new scheme 
of merging smaller principalities into larger States particularly in Qnjrat and 
Kathiawar, certain Hindu Taliiqdsrs and Hindu territories have been put under 
tbe rule of Nawabs of Junagodh and Hadhauptlr, who are notorious for their 
communal rule, for instance, in Junagodh tbo Muslims have been given 
60 per cent representation in services when they are only 8 per cent of the 
population. Thin meeting of (he Working Committee urges upon the Crown 
Representative to pul the Hindu States and territories under the Hindu Princes 
instead of the Mobamrctdsn rule who have no affinity with them and accordance to 
the principle laid down by the Crown Representative himself. 

Mover, Pt. Anand Priyoji, Supporter, Sbri V, B. Oogte, ( Passed unanimously). 
Hindu Intestate Succession Bill 


This meeting of the Working Committee is of opinion that tbe consideration 
of the Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law relating to intestate succession, 
which has been introducid in the Centra) Legislative Assembly should be postponed 
till after the war, in view of the following reasons amongst others 

U) That it involves revolutionary changes in the rights of succession to property, 
(II) That in the present disturbed condition of the country various provision* 
of the Bill could not receive proper consideration from the different sections of the 
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(III) That It baa been adversely criticised by a number of provincial Govern¬ 
ments, High Court Judges nod other Judges, Hindu leaders and representative 
bodies, and 

(IV) That in view of the fact that the representative Hindu element is not 
present fn tbe Central legislature. Mover—Mrs. Jankibat Joshi, —Supporter—Shri 
Anang Mohan Dam. ( Passed unanimously ). 

Age A. Oudb and Bibae Awards Ratified 

This meeting of the Working Committee ratifies tbe awards of Dr. B. S, 
Moonje for settling the disputes of tbe Agra aud Oudh Provincial Hindu Sabhas 
and of Pt. Rama Krishna Pawley in settling the dispute of the province of Bihar. 

{ Passed unanimously j. 

Pt. Neelkanth Dab Taken on the Woekiso Committee 

It is hereby resolved that Pt, Neelkanth Das be taken on the Working 
Committee as a representative from the Province of Orissa and this will take 
effect from today’s proceedings of the Working Committee. —Moved from the 
chair. —( Passed unanimously j. 

Resolution on Bengal Situation 

The Working Committee of tbe Hindu Mahasabha condemns the action of 
tbe Governor of Bengal in securing the resignation of Mr. Fallal Hag in spite of 
tire fact that he possessed a clear maiority lo the Legislative Assembly, at the time, 
and io installing Sir Nazimuddin into power by questionable tactica, and contrary 
to all constitutional practice. 

Tbe Committee notes that the Hindu members of the Legislative Assembly 
were willing to co-operate on the basis of an agreed programme in die formation, 
of an All-Party ministry which was the ostensible plea of His Excellency the 
Governor in securing tbe resignation of Mr. Fazlul Huq, but 'hat nevertheless 
the leader of tbe Muslim League was allowed to form the ministry without 
including any representative Hindu In the new cabinet. 

The Committee deplores the conduct of die three ministers who were mainly 
Instrumental in establishing tbe Muslim League Ministry against the decisive 
opinion of the overwhelming majority of Hindu members of the legislature. 
—Mover, ichri Aahuloth Lahiri, —{Supporter, Shri V. B. Qogte, (16 voted for the' 
resolution and 1 against it and 2 oon-votiug ). 

XI. Muslim League Activities 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha notes with 
satisfaction that the president of tbe Muslim League made no reference to Hindu 
Mahasabha which was a sure indication of the full consciousness of the firm and 
clear cut ideas and attitude of the Hindu Mahasabha which was characterised by 
him as “an absolutely incorrigible and a hopeless body” on the question of 
Pakistan. The fact that he invited a letter from either Gandbiji or Congress, is 
suggestive of bis expectation of a favourable response from quarters from which 
weliknown "P. 6.” letter in which Gandbiji wrote to the Viceroy that - he was ready 
to agree to a cent per cent transfer of Governmental power to the League emanated. 
Past experiences of his dealings with die Congress and Gsndhiji’s attitude 
exhibited in hiB "blank cheque” perhaps justified his expectations from a body 
which resents to be called '‘Hindu.” The Hindu Mahasabha realises that under 
the circumstances they may have to meet and fight the danger of Pakistan single 
handed, and urges upon all Hindu brethren to prepare and be ready for the same. 
One of tbe remedies, amongst others, is to elect none but a sworn Hindu to all 
representative bodies. 

This meeting further wishes to bring to the notice of the Local and Central 
Governments that io case they continue to show the indifference they have done so 
far towards the irresponsible and violent communal utterances of the leaders of the 
Muslim League, misapprehensions and misunderstandings are likely to grow in the 

S ubiic mind, which may not be conducive to public peace, since Buch violent 
tnguage as has been used recently from the Muslim League platfrom lend* itself 
to tbe interpretation of being a direct challenge to both the traditional patience and 
bravery of the Hindus. —Mover, fchri. B. <?. Khaparda, —fcsu.ppo.ter, Dr. P. V. 
Na\du f 16 voted for it, 1 against it, 1 non-voting }, 

Intensive Pbqgea&imb 

Tbe Working Committee after deliberations evolved an intensive programme 
of constructive work in order to enable tbe Hindus to faoe anti-Hindu aggression 
whether from the outside or from inside. 

Tbe meeting came to an end with a vote of thanks to the Chair, 



Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference 

Annual Session—Lynllpur—30th. April 1943 
Providential Address 

Tbs Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference opened at Lyailpur on the 80th. 
April 1948 in • tastefully decorated panda!. Prominent among those sitting on the 
dais were Dr. B. S. Mootije, Kai Bahadur Mehrcliand Iihaona, Sir Gokulchand 
Narang, Raja Narendrsuath and Mr. Goawami Ganeah Dutt, A big map of 
"Akhsud Hindustan” hung outside the panda). 

Baja itforendronafA. Inaugurating the Conference, vigorously opposed Pakistan, 
which. In his opinion, might lead to civil war. He urged the organisation of Hindu 
Sabbas in every town end village in the Punjab. 

We are now in the midst of a world-crisis and whatever the protagonists of 
• tottering imperial power may say, exploitation of the kind that we have suflered 
from for a century and a half will no longer be tolerated in the new world, to be 
born out of the present chaos and conflict,” observed Dr. Shyamapratad Mookerjee 
in the course of his presidential address. 

“A gigantio work of social reconstruction," continued Dr, Mookerjee, "awaits 
ns, for it is only by this process that the masses will bo roused to a new race 
consciousness which will be the first stop towards political solidarity. Let the 
message of unity and organisation be carried to the distant town and viiiage and 
let every Hindu feet that however poor or forlorn he may be, be bos at hia back a 
strong friendly and powerful organisation which wilt advance hia welfare and 
defend any unjust aggression on hia rights and privileges." 

In extending felicitation and good wishes of his province to all, Dr. Mookerjee 
said: "Though Bengal and the Punjab are separated from each other by more 
than 1,000 mites the problems facing the Hindus in both the provinces are remark¬ 
ably similar. It is of paramount importance that they should jointly endeavour to 
face them and solve them consistently with their own welfare and the advancement 
of the country os a whole. While there will be problems in each provincial sphere 
peculiar to itself there must be an alt-pervading souse of unity among Hindus of 
all classes throughout India, for only thus can we hope to fight successfully those 
reactionary elements who are out to keep India in perpetual slavery.” 

No MofiB PLATITUDES 

Referring to the International situation, the speaker maintained that if the 
object of the Allied Powers in carrying on the present deadly struggle was to free 
the world from the tyranny of unjust domination, they bad every jualification in 
asking them, and especially the power that rules over India, to apply this noble 
principle to the case of India herself. 

"Once India gets a free status subject to such transitory arrangements that 
may be agreed to for securing satisfactory war operations based on a common 
policy the entire approach to the problem will undergo a tremendous change. Our 
paat experiences manifestly direct us to the conclusion that our masters have little 
desire to part with power, * 

"The history of Indo-Brltish relationship has been one of forgotten and broken 
pledges, followed by a systematic policy of "divide and rule" and a rigorous appli¬ 
cation of administrative safeguards which have reduced "the! constitution to a 
mockery, India’s confidence can no longer be won by words and platitudes.” 

Pakistan Opposed 

Dealing with the two-nation's theory, Dr. Mookerjee said; “Wo have made It 
clear beyond dispute that a division of India is no solution of India's communal 
problem. Financially, it is unworkable. Economically, It is disastrous. Politically 
it is ruinous for India as a whole.” 

"It is not on the ground of sentiment alone or merely as Hindus that we are 
opposed to the vivisection of India, We condemn it as it offers do solution for 
•»tin* communal peace and understanding. There can be no compromise on this 

, ”1 n spite of diversities peculiar to India there ia a commonness of aim of 

thought and outlook. strengthened by economic interdependence and by time- 
honoured cultural contacts which we can never permit to be weakened. Let the 
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provinces, with their boundaries redistributed by agreement, if necessary, retain 
fullest possible autonomy; let Muslima develop themselves and their culture in their 
own zones, subject to full and equal rights of citizenship enjoyed by minorities 
residing therein. 

"But there must be a strong representative Central Government responsible for 
the welfare of India as sueb, controlling such essential subjects as Defence, Foreign 
Relations, Customs, Currency, Communications and Army. For each such para* 
mount subject there must be a central policy affecting the welfare not of Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs and Parsees as such but of India as a whole.” 

Call. For Units 

While inviting all "to stand united for the safety and integrity of our 
common motherland,” Dr. Mookerjee observed : “If.'once the Congress, the League, 
the Hindu MahaRahha and other important elements join hands for facing the 
common crisis that threatens India’s welfare, without being called upon to forego 
any valued principles that each bolds dear and sacred, if each makes an open 
declaration that there will be a genuine endeavour on the part of all to come to an 
agreement at the end of the war and before the new Constitution is framed, if once 
this approach is made to the Indian problem, the solution will be easy one. 

"We hare declared times without number that the future constitution of India 
must safeguard the religions and,cultural rights of- all communities, major and 
minor. As regards political rights the major community will not ask for itself any 
special privilege and will accept equal and common citizenship.” 

Answering the question why the Hindu Mahasabha must continue to function 
as a separate organisation, the speaker said: "There are many problems affecting 
Hindus who are already torn into divisions and subdivisions, whiet have to be 
boldly faced la order to maintain its social solidarity. It will be the greatest 
blunder if the Mahasabha remains occupied only with political problems. 

"It is necessary that there must exist a political organisatiou in India, which 
will remain loyal to the nationalist ideology for which Hindus have lived and died 
for generations, will genuinely foster communal peace and harmony but at the same 
time will have the eonrage and capacity to protect the legitimate rights and aspira¬ 
tions of Hindus whenever there is an attempt to encroach on them or to surrender 
them for false political expediency. Bo long bb political rights are made to depend 
by the decree of our rulers on refigiouB consideration, Hindus for their sheer exis¬ 
tence must have a well-disciplined and well-organised party of their own. The 
expression "Hindu” must ba interpreted in the most liberal sense including all 
who are born in this country professing different Indian religions - or faiths, and, 
regarding India as their holy Fatherland. 

"It ie only when Hindus and Muslims will stand together, strong, fearless 
and well-trained both understanding each other's point of view and realising that it 
is not Hindusthsu or Pakistan they now live in, but Englishthan in the truest 
sense of the word, they wilt then unite for the attainment of their country’s 
freedom.” - 

Alluding to the Punjab, Dr. Mukherjee said : 

“1 appeal to the Hindus of the Punjab to stand united. I specially plead 
with all my earnestness for a complete and permanent understanding between the 
Bikhe and the Hindus of this province, I shall not take upon myself the 
responsibility of comparing Sikhism with Hinduism. Sikhism came with a new 
message, but when the first shock was over, thoughtful men could see that its 
newness consisted not in the newness of its fundamental doctrines but in the 
newness of its emphasis. Indeed it can be safely asserted that of the various 
features of Sikhism, taken separately, there are not many which we do not come 
across in the past history of Hinduism. Wbat Guru Nanaka did was that he 
selected certain aspects and put an almost exclusive emphasis on them with the 
result that the whole, as it emerged, appeared more or less new. It was not, 
however, a purely religious movement. It was also a movement for Bocial 
regeneration and uplift. Let us recall in no faltering terms that in most cases the 
Sikhs and the Hindus were the oppressed at the hands of a common oppressor and 
in peace and adversity both remained tied to each other. 

Crisis That Faces Ponjab 

"To day the crista that faces the Punjab can be solved in a manner which will 
redound to the welfare of the province and advance the prestige and self-res peat of 
India, if the Hindus remain united and there is complete co-operation between the 
Bindua and the Sikhs. This will also pave the way for a real and honourable 
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understanding with the Muslims which will not be unfair to them and will not at 
the same time lower the flag; of Indian unity and liberty. I have no desire to refer 
in my speech to the various proposals whioh have from time to time been made by 
one party and another. I plead for a dispassionate and impartial surrey of the 
conflicting schemes by chosen representatives of each community so that we may 
understand each other’s point of view and gland united for our common good. Out 
enemies want that we may be divided and we must resist this by all possible means. 

The Cause of Hindus 

“What the Hindus need moat to-day Is a burning faith in the justice of their 
cause. Their cause is not sectarian or commons!. Their cause is that of Indian 
liberty itself. They form about three-fourth of India’s vast population. The main 
responsibility for winning and retaining India’s freedom must ultimately rest on 
them. But the task will be easier, if they can work with the co-operation of all 
other communities in India. 

“In any event during this crisis the task of mobilising the Hindu masses most 
go ahead irrespective of all obstacles. The gigantic work of social reconstruction 
awaits us, for it is only by this process that the masses will be roused to a new 
race consciousness which will be the flrst step towards political solidarity. Let the 
message ot unity and organisation be carried to tho distant town and village and let 
every Hindu feel that however poor or forlorn he may be, he hss at his baok a 
strong friendly and powerful organisation whioh will advance his welfare and defend 
any unjust aggression on his rights and privileges. Freedom will not come as a 
boon from above. It will have to be taken from unwilling hands as a result of active 
and vigorous preparation. It will not come unless each of the Indian provinces 
proceed with the task of reconstruction, consistent with nn All-India ideal. To-day 
the power that we enjoy in constitutional spheres constantly reminds us of the 
-pitiable state of puppet Governments set up in territories now under the control of 
the Axis Powers. Here the external manifestations may be less barbarous but it it 
the heart of an agonised and enchained India that feebly beats within the frame' 
work of the Indian Administration bammorod by tho iron hands of an outside 
Authority. Lot some Indian representatives, loyal to the national cause, keep the 
Constitutional Circus going, if necessary. But the real work lies outside the 
Legislature and among the teeming millions of India’s oppressed snd down-trodden 
population." 

Concluding Dr. Mookerjee said r With a firm faith in the supremo righteousness 
of onr cause let the soldiers of an unarmed and emasculated India inarch along the 
road full of thorns, pit-falls and obstacles that leads to the paradise of Indian freedom. 
The struggle of a aubji*ct country may not al ways meet with quick and complete success 
but only weaklings will brand it as a failure and decry further advances. Let as 
take stock of the achievements that we claim to be our own and mould our desti¬ 
nies on ■ pattern consistent with our highest traditions. In a spirit of dauntless- 
ness let us proceed along the path of duty and service, asking for the co-operation 
of all who believe in our cause irrespective of race, creed or community aod contri¬ 
bute our humble share in the building of a free and united India," 

Resolutions—2nd Day—LyoUpur—1st. May 1943 
Release of Mahatma Gandhi 

The Conference at its second sitting to-night poised a resolution demanding the 
immediate release of Mahatma Gandhi and other political leaders in order to cieate 
confidence in the minds of the people and to enable the leaders of various political 
parties to confer together. 

Moving the resolution, Dr, B. 8. Moor.ja said that Hindus should be ready to 
face the threats of Mr, Jinnah. Hindu* worn not concerned if Mr, Jinnab wanlea to 
fight the British Government but In case he attempted to give effect to his threats 
to Hindus he ought to know that Hindus were prepared to defend their hearths 
and homes. He appealed to the Hindus to join the army to keep up their strength 
in the army which might be a decisive factor, ‘ 

Sardar Sant Singh. M.L. A., (Central ), seconded the resolution. 

Rai Bahadur Uthr Oh and Khanna, who recently returned from America 
referred to the last part of tho resolution, and said that America had great respect 
*5™, sympathy for India bat since the launching of tho civil disobedience in August, 
i j' u e bad changed. The place of Mahatma Gandhi and tho Congress 

Had been taken by Mr. Jinnab and tho League in the American Press. The Hindus 
were now being considered as rebels. The fial Bahadur emphasised the necessity 
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of establishing a Hindu organisation In America to put forth their true case before 
the American public and the press. 

The conference also adopted a resolution relating to the organisation of Hindu 
B_bhas in the province. The resolution wab moved by Sir Ookul Chand Narang 
and seconded by Cfvpt. ffeshah Chander and GoswHmi GonesU Dutt. 

The fourth resolution recognises the imperative necessity of solidarity and 
consolidation of the Hindus and Sikhs and views with disapproval any movement 
regarding the partition of Punjab or auy other Bcheme which may lead to dishar¬ 
mony between the Hindus and Sikhs or any section of them. 

A resolution passed by the Conference empowered the President to nominate a 
committee of five members to take steps to consolidate the Hindus of the Punjab 
under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha and to organise the Hindus in the 
Province. The conference then adjourned. 

Resolutions—8rd. Day—Lyallpur—2nd. May 1848 ( 

Opposition to Pakistan 

Moving a resolution opposing Pakistan, Bai Bahadur .1 (ehrehand Khaima 
{ Frontier ), said that he did not opposo the principle of right of self-determination 
provided it was applicable 10 all communities and not to one particular community. 
No other nation, he added, cnuld ever agree to divide their country. He asked 
Mr. Jinnnh if he was prepared to allow division of Egypt into ‘ Muslim Egypt” 
and ‘‘Pope-Egypt". The speaker was sure that Mr. Jinnah would never agree to 
such a proposal. If that was the case why was Mr. Jinnah pressing for the 
■vivisection of India ? Mr. Jinnah was giving threats of “blood, strife and miserv" 
but the Hindus, he pointed out, were not afraid of such threats. Concluding, the 
Eai Bahadur warned the British Government that the Hindus were fully prepared 
to resist ony attempt at dividing their motherland.. 

Sir Ookul Chand Narang, supporting the resolution, said that the Congress 
was adopting a policy of appeasement towards Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League. 
In his opinion, this policy of the Congress was responsible for the demand for 
Pakistan. He, however, was convinced that the dream of Pakistan would never 
materialise and there would never be a Pakistan in his opinion. Mr. Jionah was 
putting forth the demand of Pakistan in order to force Hindus to give Muslima 
fifty per cent representation in the Central Government. Sir Gokut exhorted the 
Hindus that they would never agree to give weigbtage to the Muslims in the 
Centre. If any weigbtage wsb given the Hindus would bo reduced to a minority 
which in his opinion would be a death knell lo the Hindus. 

The resolution which was further supported by Ooswami Oanesh Dutt was 
carried amid shouts of “Akhaud Hindusthau." 

Two other resolutions passed by the Conference disapproved of the scheme 
of ‘‘Atad Punjab” Rnd criticised the Unionist Government for enacting "discrimina¬ 
tory measures calculated to Beriously affect their economic and cultural interest 
in various ways." 

Dr. Mukherji's Appeal to Punjab 

In his concluding remarks. Dr. S. P, Mukherji thanked the people of the 
Punjab for the warm-hearted welcome accorded to him. He said that he was 
going back with a new message from the Punjab to his Province and the rest 
Of India. That message was that the Punjab of Lala Lajpat Rat was not dead 
but was fully prepared te defend any attack on the liberty and honour of its people. 

Speaking on the resolutions passed at the conference, Dr. Mukherji said that 
bo far as the general condition in the country was concerned he was sure that 
no object could be served by sending petitions to the Viceroy but freedom would - 
have to be won by Indians in India without outside help. He complained that 
systematic propaganda was being carried out in America to lower the prestige of 
the Indian flag of liberty. He warned American correspondenta in India that if 
they wanted to remain in India as exponents of democracy they should not take 
■ides but present true facts about India to their countrymen. 

Referring to the Pakistan resolution. Dr. Mukherji said that the cry of 
Pakistan was raised from the Punjab. Therefore the graveyard of Pakistan must 
be found in the Punjab. It was up to the people of the Punjab who believed 
In the dignity of their country that the mouster of Pakistan should not be allowed 
to go any further. 


S3 



The All India Muslim League 

Hr. Jlnnah’t Reiteration of PakUtao Demand 
“The key to resolving tho present deadlock primarily restB with Mr, Gandhi 
and the Congress leaders, II they show real and genuine desire; it is possible to 
solve the problem,” declared Mr, hf. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim 
League, replying to the numerous suggestions made that Mr, Jinnah holds the key 
for resolving the deadlock. Mr. Jinnah was addressing a meeting of the Muslim 
Federation at Bombay on the 24th. January 1848. 

“It is suggested',” observed Mr. Jinnah, "that the Muslim League and I, a* 
its President, should take the initiative to get the Congress leaders released from 
jail. It ia flattering and complimentary to me, but let us examine the situation in 
the country,” Mr. Jinnah recalled the Congress resolution of August 8th, lost and 
the attitude which the Congress had adopted during the Inat two decades towards 
Indian freedom. As late as 11142, Mr, Gandhi Lad said, “8o long as there ia no 
workable arrangement with the Muslim League, civil resistance must involve 
resistance against the League, No Congressman can be a party to it,” On another 
Occasion, Mr, GtmJAi had said that a mass movement during tho war, without 
commuual settlement, would lead to a civil war and would be an invitation to 
suicide. Mr. Gandhi had emphasised that independence could novel be achieved 
without a Hindu-Huelim Agreement. 

Conoiiksb Resolution Ciuticibrd 


The next question was, Mr, Jinnah continued, why suddenly Mr, Gandhi and 
the Congress bad adopted n policy which culminated In that resolution of August 
8, 10-12. Tho policy of independence first and Hindu-Muslim settlement afterwards 
and the adoption of the slogan of “Quit India” against the British was a sudden, 
complete and a revolutionary change and on unprecedented somersault. This policy 
had naturally resulted in the British Government adopting their policy against 
the Congress mass civil disobedience. » 

“Do the Congress or Mr. Gandhi or othar Hindu leaden think that they can 
achieve the Independence of India without an agreement with the Muslim League ?” 
asked Mr. Jinnah, mid continued : “The polioy adopted—as has been stated by Mr. 
Gandhi —is a suicidal policy. MsJ be. that the JIiissRlmflos are numerically one- 
fourth. But you cannot always go by counting heads. The ftlusiims are a very 
powerful nation in this sub-continent. The attitude of the Congress leaders is 

S uite clear. Sir, Gandhi and the Con gross think that they are strong enough to compel 
to British Government to surrender and submit to their demands at the sacrifice 
of the vita) and paramount interests of Muslim India, Ignoring the Muslim 
League could have no other meaning." 


Maoahabha Attitude 

In this connection, Mr, Jinnah referred to the recent resolution adopted by 
the Hindu Mithnsahha at Cawnporo and said : "The Mahaeabha, which is a 
counterpart of the Congress, makes no hones about it. They say, “We are going 
to get the freedom and independence of India with you, if you like, and without 
you if you won’t come.” ; 

Proceeding, Mr, Jinnah said that tho parties concerned, apart from ignoring 
the Muslim League, were attempting to coerce and intimidate the British Govern¬ 
ment with threat of dire consequences. He asserted that the hundred million 
Muslims would undoubtedly revolt and would never Bubmit to be at the mercy of 
a Hindu Rnj, 

Mr, Jinnah continued, “On the contrary, the decision of the Mabasabha would 
only Rive a handle to British diebards to use the unanswerable argument that ‘we 
can do nothing if there ia no agreement among the major parties.’ Supposing the 
Congress succeeded or that the British Government quitted India end according to 
w “inception of the Congress, India became independent, Mr. Jinnah asked 
whether the Congress would be able to retain the freedom of the sub-continent. It 
waa obvious that Muslim-Indie would never submit to. a Hindu Rai and the 
rcaczlt would only bo anarchy &u<i chaos* 

Mr. Gandhi himself had stated that after the British leave they might coma 
W V.*hLi *'j or they might not, and further stated that there might even be 
bloodshed and civil war. It waa therefore difflault for one to understand and 
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follow the polio; of the Congress or that of the Hindu Mahasabha, But there 
were newspapers that kept on writing and made suggestions that some sort of a 
compromise should be effected, Several other suggestions and proposals had 
emanated from various other quarters also. The; clear); showed that the; did not 
believe in the 'Quit India’ policy. What the; wanted was‘compromise, compromise 
not with the Muslims, but compromise with the British Government. They wanted 
the British in this countr;, though that was not their official policy. The; were 
not for immediate independence or for “Quit India" but (or the establishment of 
some sort of Government which would enable the Hindus to dominate and strangle 
the Muslims gradual); under the aegis of the British, 

Mr. Jinnah characterised such dreams as mere “moonshine" and asked 
whether the Britieh Government were going to put “Gandhi and Nehru on the 
gsdi of the Government of this subcontinent to dominate over the Mnslimp and 
Others with the help of the Britieh bayonet. If the Gong ups and the Hindu leaders 
sincerely wish for the freedom and independence of both the nations, Hindus 
end Muslims, then there is no other way except to agree to the Pakiethan scheme. 
If the Congress continues to talk of Akhand Hindustan and a United India, 
the prOBpect is continuation of slaver; for all." Mr, Jinnah asserted that “Akhand 
Hindustan” meant, as had been made clear by the Mahasabha Kesolntion passed 
at Oawnpore, complete domination by the Hindus. 

Reply To Mu. Ambry 

©Dee again, referring to tire suggestion that the League should take the 
Initiative in solving the deadlock in India. Mr. Jinnah said that in this connection 
the reaction of the British should ho studied. Ha read out extracts from Mr. 
Amerp’t recent speech and said : * Mr. ,4 in cry has made a discovery of a historical 
natnre snd has been studying the pattern of Akbor's Government for the post-war 
reconstruction of India. The Britieh Government in India, too, is constituted like 
Akbor’s Government. Akbar bad Hindu Ministers and Muslim Ministers. Akbar 
knew he had to rule Over both. He was eminently concerned with his own 
autocratic rule and that was no rule at all. He went as far as he can placating the 
Hindus at one time and placating the Muslims at another. He nominated his 
own Ministers from different nationalities for civil and military administration. 
The Hindus were never reconciled to his rule, and when there was any trouble 
either with the Hindus or with the Muslims, Akbar did his job whether through his 
Muslim or Hindu Ministers. That is the system of government which is Bought to 
be perpetuated in this country. United India means that so far as the people are 
concerned they have no voice and it is the rulers who who will rule by manoeuvring. 
It is that system which the British Government in India is following and desires 
to continue. The preseat Executive Council of the Viceroy is on the same pattern 
as that of Akbar's, There aro Muslims, Hindus, Parsis, and the Bikha, all 
nominated by the Vicerory to this job.” 

Referring to H. E. the Vieeroy’e speech at the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta, Mr. ,/innoh said : “While Mr. Amery was engaged in 
research of Indian history and preached united India, we find that the Viceroy 
Lord Linlithgow has suddenly discoveri-d, almost seven years after hta stay here, 
that India is geographically one. What does this indicate to any intelligent man ? 
The Hindu Mahasabha by its Akand Hindustan resolution, which it adopted at 
Cawnpore, has mode a new year present to the British diehards", 

"No Stas or Change of Heabt in Congress” 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Jinnah asked how he could resolve the deadlock. 
There bad been no“evideiice of a change of attitude on the part of the Congress 
since August 8th. Though many Congressmen were in jail, yet all Congressmen 
were not in jail, and "the Hindu Press was not in jail.” So far, there 
was not on; sign of any change of heart. Thews bad been no great 
proposal except rigid adherence to the position that the Congress has taken 
up by the resolution of August 8 and which has been endorsed in a 
moat aggressive form by the Hindu Mahasabha,” “la there no body of men with 
a dear head, a body of Hindu opinion with sanction behind them, who have 
• proposal for the solution of the present deadlock t Is there any body of opinion 
which can give some assurance—and which has some sanction and authority 
behind an; definite proposal it makes—of a change of heart and a change of 
attitude and desire to negotiate and come to a settlement with Muslim India 
and the Muslim League ?” asked Mr, Jinnah. “If yon analyse the 
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position,” be added, you will find that the key to resolving the present 
deadlock is In the hands of Mr. Oandhi and the Congress by evincing a real and 
genuine desire lor • change. Otherwise, the great authority attributed to me is 
merely in the nature of e compliment, I did not have the power to put them in 
jail, and how can I have the power to open the jail gates ? 

After reiterating the Muslim League demand for Pakistban, Mr. Jinnah 
advised Muslim students, without in any way sacrificing their studies, which 
were absolutely necessary, to engage themselves in social work amongst 
Mussslmans during their vacation. He also advised them to study the state of 
affaire in India and abroad. 

Dr. Latif Criticises League Attitude 

Dr, Abdul Latif of Hyderabad (Deccan), author of the Pakistan Scheme, 
blames the League President, Mr, Muhnmmad Ali Jinnah and appeals for contact¬ 
ing Congress Leaders in a statement issued to the Press on the Brd, February 
1943: The following is the text:— 

“Yesterday the Muslim League appeared to hold a key position in Indian 
politics. But how docs it stand to-day f 

Mr. Jinnah In his latest utterances at Bombay complains that the key has 
passed on to other hands. If that is *o, who is responsible for it ? 

“Several opportunities did present themselves to the League last year to take the 
lead in improving the situation ; hut one by one they were thrown away in sheer 
petulence. 

“Its supremo moment eeme when during the first week of August last, the 
Congress, at my instance, clarified it* attitude ‘vis-a-vis’ “Pakistan". It was ao 
earnest attempt to piacalo the Muslim League. The Congress held out the largest 
measures of autonomy to units, residuary powers and even Lite right of secession. 
All that argued sovereign status to units including Pakistan areas, 

“The Congress also looked forward to the opening of formal negotiations with 
the League to afiord further clarification of its attitude, if necessary. But Mr, 
Jinnah would not appreciate the move. 

"Instead, ho stiffened his Intransigent attitude by coming upon the British 
Government on the One hand and Indian political parties on the other, first to 
guarantee an undefined Pakistan before ho would entertain proposals from them 
for the formation of an interim Provincial Government to rally the people for the 
defence of the country. 

"What was the response 1 The Congress Executive was by now in jail and 
could not speak. 

‘The Mabasnbha at first did try make overtures, but goon realized that counter* 
intransigence was the only answer to Mr. Jinnah. 

'The leader of the Depressed Classes, Dr, Ambedkar refused to involve him¬ 
self In what he considered a mere personal feud between Mr, Jinnah and Mr. Gandhi, 

‘Even Mr. Rajagopnlachari forsook Mr. Jinnah in despair; while Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Iyer, Dewan of Trovaneoro, in what bo considered the abiding interests 
of Indian States, was not prepnred to understand him, 

"From the British side also nothing encouraging eomo forth. The Viceroy 
gave Mr. Jinnah a cold shoulder and friend* Mr, Amery, forgetting overy 
promise made in the post, seriously put the questioit to himself whether Akbar’g 
plan of administration would not suit future India. 

"On the top of all this, the Turkish Mission obose to administer a ‘coup de grace’ 
to all expectations ol active sympathy from independent Muslim countries by making 
it clesr in their reply to tha League .Secretary’s address that Turkey was not 
interested Id the domestic squabbles of 1 ndia such as Pakistan. 

C. R.’g New Offeb 

"This is the position to which tho League has now been reduced. To disturb 
its equanimity still further and complicate the situation, Mr, Rajagopatachari 
has evolved a new technique to hoist tho league with its own petard. "Have your 
pound of flesh," says be in effect to Mr. Jinnah, a tiny lump to the West of Lahore 
•nd a tiny lump round about Dacca ond Mymensingli. poverty stricken patches. That 
Is the utmost that you can have in termB of your Pakistan resolution and your 
creed. Have it. It will be a good riddance for us; for then, we Hindus, shall be 
, ri ” “ ,troa K Central Parliamentary Executive for the rest of India, a single 
P* r .y Government under whose dispensation your Muslim minorities shall have 
lo f 
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Angularities Must Go 

‘'How docs all that strike Mr. Jinnah ? Will be, for a moment, think that be 
is simply eddying about in blind uncertainty ohsessed with meaningjess ecotBm ? 
The Muslim League on his account is util] a concern of the easy going—of those 
who would lie in ambush to pounce upon gains gathered by others." 


Council Meetiog—Resolutions—New Delhi—7tb. March 1943 

Mb. Jinnah Elected President 


At the session of the All-India Muslim League Council held at New Delhi 
on the 7th. March 1948, the Secretary of the League announced amidst cheers, 
that all provincial Leagues bad unanimously recommended Ur. Jinnsh's name 
for the presidentship, t, : 

Prominent among those present were Natoab ifohd. Ismail, Choudhry Khali- 
quszaman, Lt-Col. Khizar Ha pat Khan, Mr. Abdul Hoys* the A'aivab of Mamdot, 
Begum Aizaz-Rasul, Dr, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Sir Yamin Khan, Mr. Sossa in 
Imam , Mr. Yusuf Haroon and Moulvi Abdul Ghani, * 

Sind Pakistan Resolution Approved 


The Council adopted a resolution approving the decision of the Sind Assembly, 
endorsing the Pakistan resolution of the Lahore session or the All-India Muslim 
League. The Council felt confident that other Muslim majority provinces would 
follow Sind'a lead. The resolution was moved by Maulana Zafar Alt Khan, M.L.A. 
{Central), 

Punjab Ministry Formation Discussed 


The position of Muslim members of the Punjab Assembly in relation to the 
League was explained by the Punjab Premier,. Lt,-Col. Malik Khizar hyat Khan, 
speaking on a resolution moved by Maulana Abdul Hamid Badauni, to the effect 
that these Muslim members should form a Muslim League Party as soon as 
practicable Bnd in accordance with tbs League policy. 

The Punjab Premier pointed out that the resolution was unnecessary as a 
Muslim League Party existed under the terms of the Stkandar-Jinnab Pact. He did 
not wish to enter into a controversy whether Ibis Party had been working sb 
efficiently as was expected of it, but he assured the Council that he would 
endeavour to put life into that Party, consolidate it and bring it up to a standard 
worthy of the great organization of the Muslim League and the Muslims of the 
Pnnjab and serve the true interests of the Muslims. "You will never find me and 
my Muslim colleagues failing in our loyally to the cause of Mussalmans and their 
Bole representative body—the AU-lndia Mnalim League." 

The Sikaiidar-Jinnah Pact, he said, had laid down that Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan was to conveno a meeting of the Muslim members of bis Party and advise 
them to join the League and as such they were to be subject to the rules and 
regulations of the central and provincial boards of the League and tbiB was not to 
affect the continuance of the coalition of the Unionist Party and that the existing 
combination was to maintain its name—the Unionist Party. 

The Pnnjab Premier alBO explained the circumstances in which he was invited 
by the Governor to form a Government after the death of the late Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan. He said he had an opportunity of consulting a large number of 
Muslim members oi the Assembly before accepting the invitation. The action of 
tbo Governor was unanimously approved at a meeting of the Muslim League Party, 
convened by the President of the provincial Muslim League in the let week of 
January. Subsequently at another meeting of the party on January 23, he explained 
that be had accepted the Governor’s invitation because an emergency bad arisen, 
but it was open to the party to have any one they liked as their leader, and he 
assured them that he would moat faithfully abide by their decision and would 
support any person whom the parly decided to have aa their leader. "This 
meeting, which was very largely attended, unanimously expressed their confidence in 
me. The decision of the party waa subsequently endorsed by the Unionist Party 
and the Ministerial Coalition." 

He quoted a passage from the Instrument o( Instructions indicating the 
procedure which a Governor had to adopt in making appointments to hiB Council 
of Ministers and said : “In view of this and the facta already stated by me, I am 
sure the House will agree that my acceptance of the Government invitation waa 
constitutional and in accordance with the unanimous wishes of the members of the 
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Muslim League Pert; and alt other parties and groups that constitute the 
Ministerial Party." 

As regards the appointment of the 6th Minister, he said that from informal 
consultations with members of the Muslim League Party he hod corns to the 
conclusion that an overwhelming majority was in favour of Moj. Skaukat Hyat 
Khan . He accordingly asked Mb), Shaukat Hyat Khan to join the Muslim League 
and on his agreeing to do so he (the Speaker) advised tbo Governor to nominate 
him as a Minister, 

Mr. Jinn ah’s Observations 

The President Mr, Jinnah, said: "You have heard the statement of Batik 
Khizar Hyat Khan. The main object of the resolution is that a Muslim League 
Party in the Punjab Legislature should be set np. As explained by Malik Khizar 
Hyat Khan a party already exists. It is a different question whether it has been 
functioning efficiently or not. But now a defiuite assurance baa been given that 
efforts will be made to make the party worthy of the prestige and honour of the 
sole authoritative and representative body of the Mussslmans, namely, the Muslim 
League. Therefore, might we not wait and see what efforts are realty made ? 

Mr. Jtnaah proceeded to recall the terms of the bikandar-Jinonh Pact, and 
said the essence of the whole arrangement was that Muslim members of the 
Unionist Party were to function as a separate party. Actually, 86 members bad 
signed their pledges and given them to him. Constitutionally, the party did exist 
but it did not function proimrly as it ought to have. Many things would have to 
be done to make it really efficient and strong. 

Maulana Hamid Badauni, mover of the resolution regretted that the Punjab 
Premier boforo accepting the Governor’s invitation h»d not consulted the Quid-e. 
Azam. He welcomed the assurances from the Premier and hoped that all Muslim 
Ministers in India would look up to the All-India Muslim League and its President 
rather than anybody else. He could not understand why he was asked not to 
press his resolution, which only aimed at strengthening the Muslim League Is 
the Punjab. 

Mr. Jinnah said t "When the Punjab Premier has given the assurance that the 
Muslim League Parly in the Legislature will be brought on a proper fooling, I do 
not know what the mover wants to be discussed. The basis of the resolution does 
not exist. The parly is already there." 

Maulana Hamid Badaum urged that his resolution be adjourned till the next 
meeting. 

Mr .'Jinnah said : 'The point is not that it should be adjourned, I should 
consider the resolution to be out of order, but I leave it to you to withdraw. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Mdslim Mass Contact 

Dr. Afzal Hussain Qaclri moved a resolution urging for the creation of a 
central mass organization committee to organize the Muslims, es(>ecially the masses, 
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them 

about 


more effectively, and to impart to 
and training and also to bring 
Muslims of the various provinces. 

Mr. Jinnah pointed out that the 
after their first 14,1X30 mites’ tour of each 


a sound and acute political consciousness 
greater solidarity and contact between the 

Muslim League Civil Defence Committee, 
and every, province of India, apart from 
their immediate task of organizing the Muslims'' to defend themselves against 
external and internal dangers, had brought beck ample material relevant to this 
resolution. They were going on tour again and thus they would have another 
opportunity of turtfer exploring the same subject. It was better to wait for their 
return and in the meantime, the resolution could stand open till the session of the 
All-India Muslim League, Further consideration of the resolution was thereupon 
postponed till the next meeting, 

Bind Assembly BEsoumoN on Pakistan Endorsed 


Moving a resolution approving of the Bind Assembly’s action in endorsing 
the Pakistan scheme, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, m.L.a. (Central), remarked that 
Bind had played its historical role. Thirteen centuries ago, Islam came to India 
through that province and once again, that province had shown the way by mining 
the banner of Pakistan, lde hoped that similar resolutions would be adopted in 
the Punjab, Bengal and the North-west Frontier Province. 

Alter the reointion was seconded, the Chair said that, so far ss the League 
was concerned, it was not a controversial resolution. Therefore, further discussion 
W*s unnecessary. The resolution was put to vote and unanimously carried. 
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In his concluding remarks Mr. Jinnnh expressed his pleasure that during the 
last few months, trying and difficult, a period of various developments in the 
country, it was clearly demonstrated that Muslim India stood solidly united 
behind the League and spoke with one voioe. He said that he would review Use 
whole situation at the forthcoming session of the All-India Muslim League in April. 

Earlier, the meeting adopted a resolution of condolence on the death of Sir 
Sikander Hay at Khan, "who had rendered very valuable 'services to the Muslim 
League and who was a member of tho Council and the Working Committee for 
many years.” 


tit 


Open Session of the Muslim League 

30th. Session—New Delhi—24th. April 1943 

Presidential Address 

In a tastefully decorated pandal, which was full to capacity and amid repeated 
shoots of 'Allah-o-Akbar* the 30tU evasion of the All-India Muslim League 
commenced at Now Delhi on the 24th. April i94S under the presidency of Mr, 
Mahomed Ali Jinnah. The pandal nns decorated with buntings and 
placards with slogans, such as "Freedom of India lies ill Pakistan,” There was 
a map of Pakistan placed at the head of the dais. A feature of the audience was 
the presence of a large Dumber of Muslim ladies, both iQside and outside the 
purdah enclosure. 

Long before Mr. Jinnah't arrival, the pandal became crowded and prominent 
persons were seated on the dais. Urey included the fhembers of the Working Committee 
of the League and distinguished visitors, included among whom were Sir Mahomed 
Utman, Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Colonel Khizer Hyat Khan, Premier of 
the Punjab, Sir Ohulam Hussain Hidvatullah, Premier of Sind, Major-General 
Victor Odium, Canadian Minister to China, &jr. Lao, Secretary to the Chinese 
Mission in India, Nawab Bahadur Yar Jang, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Sir Rasa 
Ati and Sir Yamin Khan . 

Mr. Jinnah was dressed in white sherwani and for tha first time to-day 
wore a button on hii collar with the letter *F standing for Pakistan engraved on 
it. He was received with tremendous ovation and cheering. 

The proceedings started with recitation form the Koran Me. Jinnah spoke for 
three hours and was heard with rapt Attention and in pin drop silence. His speech 
was punctuated with shouts of ‘Allah-o-Akbar’. ‘Jinnah Zindabad* and ‘Pakistan 
Ziodsbad’. There were 1,200 delegates and 350 members of the Oouncil of the League 
present this morning. 

In the course of his address, Mr. M. A, Jinnah said that nobody would 
welcome it more than himself if Mr. Oandhi was now realty willing to come to 
a settlement with the Muslim League and that would be the greatest day both 
for Hindus and Muslims. He then proceeded to explain the nature of the 
Government under Pakistan and deprecated all loose talk about Federation. 

Appral to Hihdo Public 

After charging Mr, Gandhi and other Congress lenders with systematic and 
deliberate attempt to establish Hindu rule in India, Mr. Jinnah said ; "Let us dose 
that chapter. Even nations that have killed millions of each other—we have -not 
done so yet—even they who were the bitterest enemies yesterday have to-day become 
friends. That is politics. I make this appeal to the Hindu public. If your leaders 
are on this path, as I say they are, and if you do'not approve of it, is yonr 
responsibility to come forward and Bay, ‘Stop this internecine war. Declares truce. 
I/it ua sit as two equals and come to a settlement*. That is now the problem of 
problems. I a»k, now can you keep on Baying that it is the British who keep us 
apart f Of course, I grunt the British take advantage of our policy. But we have 
devices of our own which are better than any devices that the British Government 
can fashion to keep ue disunited (cheers). Why should not the country say : ‘Unite 
and drive the British out?’ it is no use appealing to other nations of the world." 

Mr. jinnah referred to the internal afiairs of the League and declared: 
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“There is not the slightest doubt that the Muslim League is moving from strength 
and strength throughout India" (cheers). 

He congratulated the Muslima of Bengal and particularly the youth of Bengal, 
and condemned the “tyranny, persecution, manoeuvring and mnuhinationa and dis¬ 
regard of elementary principle of justice and fairplsy” resorted to by the Govern¬ 
ment headed by Mr. Huq and said : “We have gone through the crucible of fire in 
Bengal and to-day Mr. Fatlul Lwj is no more (laughter and cheers), and I hope 
for the rest of his life he will bo no more." 

Bengal’s Example 

“Bengal," ML Jinnah went on, "has shown that there Is no more room for 
duplicity. Bengal has set an example from which others mny learn.” (cheers). 

“The League is now the voice of the people, tho authority of the Miilnt, and 
you have to bow before it, even though you may be the tallest poppy in the Muslim 
world,” he added. * 

Tho league had formed Ministries in Assam, Bengal, Sind and the Punjab, 
but he warned the andieneo not 10 run away with the idea that that was all they 
wanted. “This is only the starting point, and it is not what we are wilting to make 
sacrifices for the Ministries. Wo expect the Ministries to make all the sacrifices for 
us. So lone as these Ministries remain within the orbit of the fundamental 
principles and policy of the League, they will certainly have our support, hut I 
want to make it once more clear that tho time has now come when wo will not 
hesitate to withdraw our support from any Ministry.” (cheers). 

Referring to Sind, he asserted it wottld bo no exaggeration to say that almost 
OS) par cent of Muslims were with the League, In the North-West Frontier 
Province, which was tho Only Province which remained under Section 93, his in¬ 
formation wan that within the last 10 or 18 mouths, it was entirely with the Muslim 
league. That information was based on the testimony of foreign correspondents 
who had been there and examined tho situation. Similar was tho position in the 
Punjab. “But T regret to say fhat thn Punjab has not yet played the part that it 
ought to play and is entitled to play, because, remember tho Punjab is the corner¬ 
stone of Pakistan. I particularly appeal to tho delegates from the Punjab. The 
people are all right, I appeal to the delegates, nnd I ask thorn to substitute love 
of Islam and Muslim nation in place of sectional interests, jealousies, tribal notions 
and selfishness. These evils hsve overpowered you, and your being ground down. 
But I think I see light, a very bright light. I was very happy to see throughout 
my tour of tho Punjab last November that the poople are nil right and quite sound. 
My appeal Is to the leaders, and I assure yon that if our lenders in tho Punjab,— 
and we have got able and capable men—if they will make up their minds, I feel 
confident that withiu-eix months the face of the Punjab will be changed.” 

Hindo-Musum Differences 

Mr. Jinnah gave lha background of the freedom movement in India and 
traced the development of tho constitution from 1851 onwards. Quoting from the 
late Mr. Ookhaie's statements, Mr. Jinnah said it wag Gokhale and Dadabhoy 
Naoroji, at whosa feet he had sat, who inspired Mussulmans with the hope of a 
fair and reasonable adjustment between Hindus and Muslims. Mr, Jinnah quoted 
extensively from Mr. Gandhi's writings to show that he wae inspired by the aim 
of establishing a Hindu Rs), and continued : “Now’ wo are told repeatedly hy the 
organized Press in India that the Muslim League is a communal organisation. It 
is the Hindu lenders who have deliberately and with a set purpose destroyed any 
possible chance of the adjustment between these two communities, by well planned 
and sytematic manoeuvres and by organizing themselves and then calling themselves 
nationalists and democrats. I ask you. Is this nationalism and democracy ? (Cries 
of No, no). 


“We learnt democracy 1300 year* ago (cheers). It is in our blood, and it ia 
as far away from the Hindu society as the Artie regions. It is we who learned 
the lessons of equality of man and brotherhood of man. Among yourselves one 
caste will not drink a cup of water from another. We are for democracy but not the 
democracy of your conception, whieh will turn the whole of India into a Gandhi 
An-om. I soy, give no this pose. You have made your bed. You may lie on it. 
Have vnur Hindu nationalism. Have your democracy to your heart's content. Have 
your Hindimtan if you can, I wish you God-speed, but we are oot going, so long 
as He is left id a single Mussalman, to have that type of democracy." Quoting the 
reply given bv Lord Carton, Ulster Leader, to Mr, Raymond, he would say to Mr. 
Gandhi ; I don’t want to be ruled by you." (cheers). 
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Congress move to enforce Freedom or Speech 

Altar referring to the failure of the Cripps proposals, Mr. Jinnah dwelt on 
the plan to launch individual civil disobedience to enforce freedom of speech and 
said : ”1 think even if it was our own Government, if I bad any say in the 
matter, and if an organisation, the most powerful in the country, with all its 
resources, wanted to be tel loose to preach against war effort, I would put them in 
jail. How do you expect Any Government to allow this thing to be carried on 1 
(Cheers). Was is really intended to vindicate freedom of speech, or was it intended 
to crush the British Government ?" „ 

After commenting on the “new technique" Of thelCongress and the “Quit India” 
resolution, Mr. Jtnnah said : "The British say that in resisting the Congress they 
are protecting us. We Bay, 'Nothing of the kind. We don't believe that you love 
us so much.’ We know it suits them and they are taking tbe fullest advantage 
of the situation, because if there is any agreement between Hindus and Muslims, > 
then they know the net result of that would be parting with power. If we can not 
secure power as a united India, then let ua hike it as divided India. (CheeiB). 

British Govt's. Policy 

Tbe British, said Mr. Jinnah, knew full well that Hindus and Muslims wonld 
not agree, and if by some means or other they could agree, then it would be 
nothing but a cock-pit of fued under the umbrella of a united India, with the 
Englishman on top. Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Amerg, who were of the pucea 
diehard brand, were dangling the carrot before the donkey by saying that geo¬ 
graphically India was one and that under Akbar India was united. If by any 
miracle Hindus and Muslims came to an agreed constitution on the basis of a 
united India, it could only be done for British India, and then the biggest hurdle 
would be the Indian States. There were a series of hurdles. 

"This," said Hr. Jinnah, "is the polioy of the British Government pursued for 
a hundred years. Not only have they somehow or other made us mies the bns, 
but put us on the wrong bus, (Cheers), "i say to the Hindus—and the British 
know it—the quickest way for the freedom of the people of India, both Hindus 
and Muslims, is Pakistan, (cheers), whether it comes iu my lifetime or not, (Cries, 
Tl will') : I can say this with a clear conscience. My regret is that it ib the 
Congress and Hindu leadership that la holding up the attainment of freedom fox 
both Hindus and Muslims.” 

National Govt. Proposal 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the recent correspondence between Mr. Oandhi and 
Lord Linlithgow in which Mr. Oandhi observed that the Congress was prepared 
to let the Qaid&Azam form a National Government for the duration of the war, such 
a Government being responsible to a duly elected Assembly, What, asked Mr, 
Jinnah, would be left if this proviso about responsibility to the Legislature waa 
carried out ? Lord Linlithgow would immediately be turned into a constitutional 
Governor-General, if be did not get the kick (laughter). The Secretary, of State 
would be abolished, the India Office and His Majesty's Government would be 
abolished. This simple proposal could only be brought into effect by repealing 
completely the present constitution. It could not be done otherwise. Then it would 
follow that the Provincial Governments should also be overhauled. It would mean 
undertaking the framing of an entirely new constitution for the whole of India. 

Mr. Jtnnah said t "If we proceed on that basis immediately, is it not obvious 
that once that basis is accepted, the Pakistan demand ie destroyed at once, to say 
nothing of the bitter controversy that will arise on the basis of the constitution to 
be set np as described by Ur. Gandhi, namely, a Government responsible to tbe 
duly elected Legislature. If Bach a constitution comes into bring, it means without 
donbt tbe establishment of Hindu and Congress Raj." 

Gandhi Invited to Write 

“Nobody will welcome it more than myself if Mr, Oandhi Is now really 
willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim League. Let me tell you that 
will be the greatest day both for Hindus and Muslims. If that is Mr. Gandhi's 
desire, what is there to prevent turn from writing direct to me T (Cheers). Who is 
there that cao prevent him from doing so ? fiooewed cheers). What is the use of 
going to the Viceroy ? Strong as this Government may be in this country, I 
cannot believe that they will have tbe daring to stop suoh a letter if it is sent to 
me (more cheers). It will -be a very serious thing indeed if such a letter 
were stopped.” 

36 
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Mf. Jinnah proceeded 5 "Mr. O and hi got* all the Information and knows what 
ta going on. if there i* any change of heart on hla part, he baa only to drop a 
few lincB to me. Then the Muslim League will not fail, whatever may hare been 
our controversy before.'* (hear, hear and cheer*). w 

Referring to- the nature of the Government under Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah 
declared they visualised it as a people’s government. "When we passed the 
Lahore resolution, we did not use the word Pakistan at all.” Mr, Jinnah said ; 
"who gave us thl* word f (shouts of “Hindus.") Lot mo tell you this is their 
folly. They started diamning this on the ground that it was Pakistan, They 
foisted this word upon us and they talked of Pan-1 slamisra. We ourselves went 
on for a long time using the phrase “the Lahore Resolution popularly known as 
Pakistan". But how long are we to have this long phrase ? 1 say to Hindu and 

British friends, we thank you for giving us one word." (cheers). 

Deprecating talk of some sort of loose federation, Mr. Jinnah declared ; "There 
is no such thing ae a loose federation. When a central federal government is 
established it will tighten and tighten until the units are pulverised in the matter 
of real power, and reduced to the anme status as Indian States at present." 

“We are opposed to ouy such scheme. It is bound In the long run to lead to 
certain emasculation of the entire Muslim nation, socially, educationally, culturally, 
economically and politically and to the establishment of a Hindu majority raj in 
this Blib-continent. Therefore, dismiss from your mind any idea of this kind that 
might lure you." 

Mr. Jinnah gave s warning to "landlords and capitalists who havo flourished 
at our expense by a system which is vioious and wicked," and said ; “Believe 
me, I havo seen them, there are millions of our people getting hardly one meal a 
day. Is this civilisation ? Is this the atm of Pakistan ? (cries of no). If that is 
going to be the result of Pakistan I will not have It. If thosn landlords and 
capitalists are wise they will adjust themselves to the new and modern conditions 
of life. If they do not God help them. We will not help them." (Cheers). 

Proceeding to speak about the British Government, Mr. Jinnah said they had 
declared the Congress was a rebel organisation, that it was only one party and 
the overwhelming majority of the people of India was not with the Congress and 
that the people of India were with the British Government. Having declared 
Congress an outlaw, what had the Government done to the others ? By their own 
admission the British were confessing that their desire and anxiety to move in the 
direction Of banding over power to the people was held up successfully by the 
Congress, which was a rebel organisation. It was a confession of failure on their 
part, Either the people of India wore at the back of the Congress or not. If the 
overwhelming majority wore not—certainly the hundred million Muslims were not 
—then what was the answer to Indio ? 


The Muslim League had been accused of not helping the war effort. "I say 
that so far as Muslim India is concerned our cup of bitterness is nearly full. I 
once more draw the British Government’s attention to this. It is a very serious 
situat'd! indeed, and the British Government ought to be kept informed, I 
inform them from this platform that the bitterness and disappointment at the 
shabby treatment meted out to Muslim India is a danger 10 them ( Cheers). 
Therefore, reconsider ydur position. Guarantee the Muslim right of self-determina¬ 
tion and give a pledge to abide by tbe plebiscite of Mnssalmans for Pakistan," 

It was thoroughly dishonest, Mr. Jinnah continued, on the part of the 
British Governmsnt to say that tbe League wore non-co-opcrailng, The Muslim 
League said it could not co-operate. "You want mo to come as a camp follower. 
What are tbe prospects for me? If lam defeated, Japan or Hitler will coma If I 
win, I am to be a camp follower and get a bakshish, Ie tills an incentive to 
co-operation ? Can any honourable, respectable nation accept that position? 
(Cries of no). Therefore, really they havo blundered and are blundering or don’t 
want to part with power and are taking their chance, as a gambler does, saying 
to themselves, "If we win, we will keep them whore they are. If we lose, then 
after us the deluge.'’ 

Dwelling on the nature of the constitution under Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah said 
it would be a constitution which would be framed by the Millet and the people. 
“See that you make a constitution which Is after your heart’s desire* 1 he exhorted 
ais audience. The only question was about the minorities. Minorities, he said, 
were entitled to get difluite assurance*. Time asiucancos were put of tbs 
Lahore Resolution. The whole history of Islam, the Holy Book at the Prophet 
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and the policy followed by Muslim Governments were the clearest proof that non- 
Muslims had been treated not only justly and fairly but generously. 

The South African Bill 

Mr. Jinnah commented on the South African Bill and asserted; "There can 
be no doubt that this legislation is the blackest of its kind. That it should have 
been undertaken at tbiB stage la amazing" On the one hand, every unit of the 
Empire was asked to contribute to the war effort and Indians were considered 
good enough to stand side by side with the whites in the battlefield, but on 
the' other band, this badge of the colour bar was the reward for one of the 
members who was contributing her share. He was astonished that the Secretary 
of State for India should say he had no statement to make, while the whole of 
India was condemning tins Bill, including even the Government of India, which 
was an agent oi the British Government, ‘Xian we not learn a lesson from that 
with regard to our internal political controversies?’’ 

Mr. Jinnah said things were not at all well in the Indian States in which 
Hindus were in a majority, such as Kashmir and Kotah. He thought they might 
set a better example. Similarly, where there was a Muslim Ruler with a Muslim 
majority he ought to set a good example, and if anything was brought to bis 
notice against a Muslim Ruler, he would be equally grieved. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the emergence of the Muslims as a decisive factor iu 
Modern India and said ; "You have to play your role. It ib tsme now to take 
up the constructive programme, so that we can march along the • road that will 
take us to Pakistan. It is for you to put your beads together and undertake a 
proper and systematic planning. I can only repeat that we as a nation have got 
to adopt a real concerted programme for educational, social, economic, cultural 
and political uplift. 1 will conclude by saying thiB, The goal is near us. Stand 
united, persevere and mareh forward (cheers}.” 

Dealing with die freedom movement in India, Mr. Jinnah said that step 
by step during the Inst twenty-five years, the Hindu leadership, particularly 
that of Mr. Gandhi, had alienated the Mussalmans resulting in their demand 
for the partition of Indio. Men like Dadabhoy Naoroji and Qokhale bad realism 
and vision. Tney had a sense of fair play and justice. For instance, Qokhale 
in 1907 declared : ’Confronted by an overwhelming Hindu majority, 
Muslims are naturally afraid that release from the British yoke might in their 
case mean enslavement to the Hindus. This fear is not to be ridiculed. Were 
the BinduB similarly situated as are the Mussalmans iu regard to numbers, would 
they not have entertained similar misgivings V' These were men who inspired 
Mussalmans with the hope of fair and reasonable adjustment between them and 
the Hindus. 

Then came Mr. Gandhi on the Indian horizon. Aa early as May 1920, Mr. Gandhi 
announced that "for me there are no politics but religion. They subserve religion.” 
Mr. Gandhi said that he had been experimenting with himself and bis friends in 

f ilitics "and be has done so with a vengeance”, said Mr. Jinnah. Writing in the 
dung India in 1921, Mr, Gandhi defined faith aa follows: *’I call myself a ■ 

Sanatani Hindu, because, firstly I believe in the Vedas, the Upauishads, the 
Puranas and all that goeB by the name of Hindu scriptures and therefore in 
Avatars and rebirth. (Secondly, 1 believe in the Varnasbrama Dharma (law of the 
caste system) and its Vedio form and thirdly I believe in the protection of the 
cow as an article of faith, aud fourthly I do not disbelieve in idol worship.” 

Later on in 1924, Sir. Gandhi declared : “It has been whispered that by going 
so much with Muslim friends I make myself unfit to know the Hindu mind, like 
Hindu miud is myself and every fibre of my body is Hindu.” 

"And yet,” said Mr. Jinnah, "when I wanted Mr. Gandhi to meet me as a 
Hindu, he refused to do so." (Laughter). Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that from 
1925 onwards many efforts were made for the adjustment of ths communal iesue. 
Everytime ths Mussalmans were the petitioners, standing at the door of Mr. Gandhi 
and. bis friends. The Hindus never made any counter proposal. In 1927, the 
Mussalmans made certain proposals, which were substantially accepted by the 
Congress at Madras. Two committees then were sat up to work out further details,. 
It was Mr. Gandhi who smashed up these committees and forced the Mussalmans 
to withdraw from them. Then came the Nehru Report which provoked even the 
one-time Congress leader, Maulana Mohammad Aft, to declare that it would mean 
the Government of fndia by the Hindu Mahssabha, 

Mr. Jinnah next referred to the Second Round Table Conference where 
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Mr. Gandhi had gone as die sole representative ol the Congress. Mr. GaniAt'g 
ooe anxiety was to prevent the scheduled castes getting any special treatment and 
on that basis alone he waB prepared to settle with the MusealmanB. At the 
Minorities Committee of the R. T. O., Mr. Gandhi’s observations that a solution 
of the communal question would follow the establishment of Swaraj, made Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald to retort. "Be honest and face facta. The communal problem 
is a problem of fact. Does the problem exist in India or does It not ? I do 
not answer. I leave yon honestly to answer it for yourself and to yourselves.” 

Mr. Jinnah next referred to the speech of Seth Govindas when, as Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Tripurt Session of the Congress, he declared: 
"Our Congress organisation can be compared to the Fascist Forty of Italy, the 
Nad Party of Germany and the Communist Party of Russia and Mahatma Gandhi 
occupied the same position among Congressmen ns that held by Mussolini among 
Fascists Hitler among Nazis and Stalin among Communists. The Congress, aa at 
present constituted, is the creation of Mahatma Gandhi". 

As to tho question what Mr. Gandhi had done, Mr. Jinnah detailed nine 
Gandhi institutions. They were the Gandhi Ashram, the Gandhi Seva Sangha, the 
Gandhi Harijan Seva Sangha, the Gandhi Hindi Praehar Sangha. the Gandhi 
Nagri Praobar Sabha, the Gandhi Gram Sudbar Sahha, the Gandhi Khadi Pratis- 
than and the Gandhi Oow Rnksha Sabha. Mr, Jinnah said that the Gandhi Seva 
Sangha waa the Mother Superior of all these institutions (laughter,) Mr. Gandhi, 
besides dividing tbe whole sub-continent of India into three definite parliamentary 
zones and appointing throe parliamentary zone dictators, also gradually developed 
permanent deputy Mahatmas in almost all tho provinces and zones. The object 
of these was nothing less than the production of a new privileged caste of Gandhtsts 
who alone were thought fit to hold ofUce or rule tho country. 

Attitude To Federation 

Defining the League’s attitude to a ‘'loose federation,” Mr. Jinnah said: 
“There are people who talk of some sort of a loose federation. There are people 
who talk of giving the widest freedom to the federating units and residuary 
powers resting with the units. But they forget the entire constitutional history 
of tbe various parts of the world. Federation, however described and in whatever 
terms it is put, must ultimately deprive tho federating units of authority in ail 
vital matters. The unite, despite thomselves, would be compelled to grant more 
and more powers to the central authority until in tbe end a strong Central 
Government will have been established by the units themselves and they will be 
driven to do so by absolute necessity. We ore opposed to any such scheme, nor 
can we agree to any proposal which has for its basis any conception 
or idea of a Central Government, federal or confederal, for it Is bound to lead 
is the long run to the emasculation of the entire Muslim nation, socially and 
politically, and to tbe establishment of Hindu majority Raj in this sub-continent.” 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—New Delhi—25th. April 1848 

The second sitting of the open session of the League commenced on the 
25th. April 1848, Mr. At. A. Jinnah presiding. 

Tbe proceedings opened with the presenting of the annual report by the 
Honorary Decretory, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Klian., 

TTie report explained in detail the events '-leading to the rejection of the 
Cripps' proposals. It paid a tribute to Mr, G. Rajagopalachari for his foresight 
and political sagacity in his attempts to persuade the Congress to concede the 
principle of sell-determination to tbe Mussalmong and to tbe discipline and soli¬ 
darity of Mussaimans particularly in keeping aloof from the CongreeB movement 
Of August last. 

The League, said the report, bad no opportunity to solve tbe deadlock. On the 
one side, the Government kept the door locked and on the other side, Congress 
remained adamant. Tbe report also referred to the activities of the Muslim League 
Defence Committee. Tha other outstanding achievements of tbe year were the 
establishment of Ministries in Sind and Bengal and conversion of the weekly Gaum 
Into a daily paper. 

The session adopted a condolence resolution on the death of Sir Abdulla 
Maroon and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 

The South Apbican Bill 

Mr. a. H. Lari next moved the resolution on South Africa. 

Uj this resolution, tbe Muslim League “strongly condemns the Trading and 
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Occupation of Land (Natal and Transvaal l Bill passed by the South African 
Parliament and makes it clear that, if the Bill is assented to by the Orown, it will 
lead to the gravest breach between the Indiana and South Africans and will go to 
tap the foundations of the future of the Commonwealth of Nations. The session 
urges on the Government of India to intervene in the matter immediately and calls 
upon the Union Government to refrain from enforcing the Bill and convene an 
R. T. O. between the Government of India and the Union Government to explore 
ail possible methods of arriving at an amicable settlement of the situation that has 
arisen. It is the considered opinion of the Muslim League that the only eolation 
of the Indian problem in South Africa is the enfranchisement of Indian settlers 
there. The session urges upon the Government of India that in case the Union 
Government fails to convene the R. T. 0. immediately and enforces the Bill they 
should examine the position with a view to bringing into operation forthwithisome 
of the provisions of the Reciprocity Act recently passed by the Indian Central 
Legislature.” 

Mr, Lari said India could never neglect the interests of her nationals abroad. 
Although India was not In a position to effectively protect such interest on 
account of her present dependent position, yet the course of protest was open to her. 
He explained the history of the Indian problem in South Africa and said that 
Indians were beiug humiliated in that country. He hoped the Union Government 
would see the wisdom of agreeing to the demand for holding a Round Table 
Conference. If to-day we were not listened to, the day was not far off when we 
would be able to retaliate against the ill-treatment of Our nationals. 

Sir Baza Alt, Government of India's former Agent-General in South Africa, 
seconding the resolution said that the condition of Indians in South Africa was 
pitiable. He criticised the speech of Field-Marshal Smuts in support of the “Peg¬ 
ging” Bill end observed that while on the one hand he was conscious of the delicacy 
of the situation, yet it made no difference to his determination to see the Bill through. 
The South African Premier had suave words for Indians but big action was al¬ 
together different. Had India been free her nationals would not have been treated 
lilm this. The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Food Bituatiok 

Sir Ziawidin Ahmed moved the following resolution on food 

“Whereas the Government is responsible for the supply of necessities of life 
to the people of India—specially during war time when the movement of merchan¬ 
dise is controlled entirely by the Government—whereas the marked disparity between 
prices fixed by the Government for their own purchases and the prices at which- 
the civil population is forced to buy the same articles is against all sound theories 
of economics and leads to corruption, black markets and exploitation of the public 
whereas the policy of control as devised and practised by the capitalists, traders 
and manufacturers in the name of the Government has failed to achieve its purpose 
b encouraging hoarding and abnormal profiteering and causing misery to the people 
in general and the poorer dosses in particular, the Muslim League urges ou the 
Government of India the necessity of framing their policy of control and distribution 
of the necessities of life not so much in conBnltation with capitalists and officials as 
in consultation with the representatives of the people' and of ensuring that (1) nece¬ 
ssities of life are made available to the people and are not locked up by distributors 

(2) they are Bold at reasonable prices providing economic profit to the producers 

(3) distributors are selected from all classes of people and (4) retail shops are opened 

in every quarter of a town, a 

“The Muslim League farther demands that the representatives of the people, 
specially of the Muslim League, should be associated with Hie officials and capitalists 
at every stage in the planning and execution of schemes of production and distri¬ 
bution.” 

Sir Ziauddin said that the Government had no courage to face textile interests 
and cotton piecegoods were being sold at abnormally high prices while the scheme 
for standard cloth had been in the making for the last two years. Coa) was another 
article in the control of which the Government had greatly bungled, particularly 
because consumers’ interests bad not been consulted. Aa for food grains, the Gov¬ 
ernment controlled the price*_ without controlling the supplies. The system of 
distribution was equally defective. If the present conditions continued he was afraid 
the worst sufferers would be the Mussalmsus and the poorer classes in India. It 
was bound to weaken the home front. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr Hoosain Imam said that the Government was 
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completely divorced from public opinion. The business were only actusted by 
profit-malting incentive and not by human feelings. 1 he price of standard cloth 
had heen increased by 25 per cent even before the cloth had been placed on the 
market. He regretted that the Government bad not effectively dealt with the 
profiteers and industrialists in the same way they had dealt with the political 
agitators. The resolution was paseedr 

Collective Fines 

Sped Zakir Ali moved the resolution on collective fines vis-a-vis Mussulmans. 
This resolution 'recorded ‘'emphatic protest against (1) imposition of collective 
fines on the Mussulmans notwithstanding the Government's clear declaration that 
Mussalmans kept strictly aloof from the subversive movement launched by the 
Congress and (2) non-exemption of the Mussalmans from collective security orders 
which have been passed as a punitive measure.” 

Syed Zakir Ali said that defence committees had been sot up all over India 
before August last The result was that through the efforts of these defence 
committees, Mussulmans wore successfully kept away from the Congress movement. 
Ho added the following to the resolution : “The policy of issuing licenses for 
the sale and distribution of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life to the over¬ 
whelmingly non-Muslim dealers and demands that the collective fines realized 
from the Mussalmans bo remitted and they may be exempted from the operation 
of the orders regarding collective security and watch and ward and urges the 
issue of licenses to Muslim dealers Iu due proportion.” 

Mr. Padshah supported the resolution and said that in Madras a Uussaiman 
has to prove bis alibi, before be could be exempted. 

The resolution was further supported by Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ismail 
of Bihar and was adopted. The session then adjourned. 

Resolutions—3rd. Day—New Delhi—28th. April 1043 
Execution op Pta Pagaro 

The third and last sitting of the League started on the 26th. April 1949. 
Mr. finnah was In the chair. 

Maulana Abdul Hamid Batfauni moved bis resolution about the execution of 
Pir Pagaro. Nawabzada Liaquat^li Khan seconded nod the session adopted it 
unanimously. The resolution stated i “This session of the All-India Muslim 
League deplores tbs unjustifiable action of the Government inasmuch as retrospective 
effect was given to Martial I,aw and Pir Pagaro was tried by the Martial Law 
Court instead of by the normal judicial tribunal of the land for offences alleged 
to have been committed before the introduction of Martial Law in the areas of 
of Bind concerned and the sentence of death passed against him by such a Court 
waa executed.” The Nawabzada, in a brief speech, said that incident depicted 
an sot of injustice. 

Martial Law in Sind 


A second resolution concerning Martial Law in Sind was moved by Mustapka 
Shah Oilani urging the authorities to entrust the properties and treasures of 
Pir Pogaro to a Committee to be oppointod by the Sind Government. The 
speaker alluded to the difference in treatment roe ted out to the Hura and the 
Congress, "both of whom were, In the eyes of this Government, rebels,” and asked 
Why it was so. The resolution was supported by Nawab Siddiq Ali Khan a. L, A. 
(Centra!) and was unanimously passed. 

The third resolution protesting against the continuance of Martial Law In-Sind 
was moved by Mr. O. M. Syed, who traced the unrest in Sind to the Allah Box 
Ministry. He said the law-abiding section of the population were suffering 
great hardships on account Of the continuance of Martial Law. He demanded 
Its immediate withdrawal and hoped that the Government of India would accede 
to this demand. 

Mr. 8. H, Abdul Majid Sind hi said the present Martial Law unlike past 
practice waa not preceded by a Proclamation by the Governor-General. He said 
it was still not known under what authority or provision of the Government of 
India Act Martial Law was enforced. No satisfactory explanation had been 
forthcoming from the Government, The resolution was carried. 

The B onOrary Secretary, Nawabzada Liaquat Alt Khan, through a resolution, 
reconstituted a committee of women for the purpose of propagating the League's 
programme amongst Muslim women. 
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The Nawabxada also announced certain amendments to the Constitution of 
the League. The session approved the amendments. 

Declaration Regarding Pakistan 

Chowdkury Khaliquazzaman moved the main resolution of the session, which 
was as follows: 

“This session of the All-India Muslim League views with concern and grave 
apprehension the failure of the British Government to make an explioit decla¬ 
ration asked for in tho resolution passed by the Working Committee of the All- 
India Muslim League, in Bombay, on the 20th of August 1942. 

“Since that resolution was passed, the speeches and statements made by 
responsible British statesmen, both in England and in India lead to the oonviotion 
that not only the declaration such as was asked for will not be forthcoming 
but that some kind of federal constitution, not necessarily on the model embodied < 
in the Act of 19115 is under contemplation. This session, therefore, warns the 
British Government in all earnestness that the imposition of such a federal 
constitution will be resisted by Muslim India with all its might, which will 
inevitably result In strife, bloodshed and misery, the responsibility for which will 
rest on the British Government atone. 

"This session of the All-India Muslim League is convinced that the attain¬ 
ment of the cherished goal of Pakistan is only possible by the untiring effort, 
willing sacrifices and grim determination of the Muslims, add they should therefore 
do their utmost to acquire the strength requisite for such an undertaking.” 

Chowdhury Khaliqvizaman said that the resolution was self-explanatory. He 
traced the history of tho constitutional deadlock since the beginning of the war 
vts-a-iiis the Congress'attitude towards the Muslims. The Congress, he said, 
focussed its attention on the future and demanded a declaration of war aims and 
peace aims. Tbs League, on the other hand, declared that it was prepared to share 
in the mobilisation of the war effort on the basis of equality. Then came the 
August Declaration of 1940, which made it clear that no constitution would be 
acceptable to the British Government unless it had the approval of the Muslims. 
That put up the back of tho Congress which started "individual civil disobedience.” 

The Bombay resolution of August 20th, 1942, infer alia demanded of the 
British Government an unequivocal declaration, without delay, guaranteeing to the 
Mussalmans the right of self-determination and to pledge themselves that they will 
Bbide by the verdict of a plebiscite of Mussalmans and give effect to the Pakistan 
scheme in consonance with the basic principles laid down by the Lahore resolution 
Of the All-India Muslim League, passed in March 1940. By the Bombay resolution 
the League also expressed itself ready and willing to consider any proposals and 
negotiate with any party On a footing of equality for the setting up of a provisional 
Government of India in order to mobilise the resources of the country for the 
purpose of the defence of India and the successful prosecution of the war, 
provided the demands of Muslim India as indicated above are conceded unequivocally. 

“MuBLllta WILL NOT ACCEPT FEDERATION” 

The Cripps scheme conceded Belt-determination on provincial basis, which 
led to the "Quit India .Movement.” The suppression of the Congress had changed 
the attitude of the British and their spokesmen had started the slogan of “India 
geographically one." The Hindus would prefer to rot in jail rather than settle 
with the Muslims. The Muslims, meanwhile, were becoming stronger. Their 
Ministries had been set up in four Provinces and would soon be established in the 
fifth. He made it clear that the Muslims would never accept federation or con¬ 
federation or any improved constitution. The Muslims could not bB fooled and 
did not believe in non-violence. He challenged the British that they would never be 
able to impose any federal or confederal constitution on the Muslims, nor would 
the Muslims ever go again before the British with a beggar’s bowl for concession. 
They would have free Governments in their majority Provinces and would see how 
the British imposed tbeir will on them. The Muslim minorities in the Congress 
Provinces made it impossible for the Congress to govern them without going to 
jail. They, the Muslims, knew the art and could defeat with success any attempt 
of the British to impose any unwanted constitution on them. 

Mr. Gazder, seconding the resolution, characterised it as revolutionary. It was 
clear that no nation got freedom by merely asking for it. He exhorted the Muslims 
to get ready to mike sacrifices, for it was only by sacrifices that they would 
achieve their goal. The Muslims were uot going to beg for their freedom. 
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Punjab Premier's Support 
The Punjab Premier, amid lond cheers, row to support the resolution. He 
■aid his last statement, made at the meeting of the Oouuell of tee All-India 
Muslim League, was before the public. He assured them that the Punjab 
Muslims wore with tholr brothers of tee other Provinces and if any obstacles 
ware put either by the British or the Congress in the way of the legitimate and 
reasonable demands of the Muslims, the Punjab Muslims would not lag behind 
others in making sacrifices. Ho reminded them that the Lahore resolution of the 
League was passed in the land of the five rivors. Their right, of self-determination 
was not unjust, and lie assured the Hindus and Sikhs and other minorities that 
they need have no fear of tho usurpations of their rights and claims, 

Mr. Ab<lul Hamid Khan (Madras) further supported the resolution. The first 

E arfc of tha resolution dealt with the period of negotiations during which tee 
fuslitn League mode its demand from tho Government and the Congress. The 
Congress summarily rejected their demand, and made the claim to speak for the 
whole of India. The CougrcsB denied tho Muslims right of sell-determination. The 
British had changed their tune after thoy had put the Congress in jail. They had 
not shown any response to the Muslim demand. On the other hand, recent 
indications had created apprehensions among the Muslims that some form of 
federal'constitution was iindor contemplation lor India. 

Mr. Abdul Afatin Chaudhri (Assam Minister) further supported the resolution. 
He said the Congress movement of August last was not only against the British 
but was also against the Muslims of India, whom the Congress warned to dominate. 
Tho Muslims kept aloof from tho Congress movement. The resolution demanded of 
Muslims to siaiid on their feet. It declared Muslim opposition to any imposed 
constitution and he assured the session that they would have the full support of 
Assam Muslims, 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan (N, W.F.) further supporting the resolution, said 
that the Muslims were a separate nation and wore entitled to their homelands. The 
Muslims were for free India and freo Pakistan. It was their birthright and thsy 
shall have it. The cup of Muslim patience bad ovcrliown and the result was the 
resolution, 't hey, the Muslims, should lose no time and like Turkey of to-dsy 
should organiso themselves in every village and town to face the danger, 

Moulvi Lalifur llahman (Bihar), supporting the resolution, said that their 
religion was tbs bond which kept them together, He assured the audience of the 
full support of Bihar Muslims to their efforts to win Pakistan, 

Afaulana Akram Khan, President, Bengal Muslim League, gave full support to 
the resolution on belmlf of the Muslims of biB province. He said that the time 
for begging for Pakistan had passed by. The time for grim determination and 
organisation of the Muslims bod arrived in order to achieve their goat of Pakistan, 
If, according to tho Koran, one was killed for his ideal, ho became a "Shahid”, a 
martyr. He said that the colouring of tho map into Pakistan and Hindustan 
would soon disappear, as every country belonged to the Muslims, because every 
country belonged to God,” 

Btr A. K. Dehlavi from Bombay said that there was no need of ft speech on 
behalf of the Bombay Presidency from which tbo Quido-Azam osmo. He esid the 
Muslims did not envisage "non-violent non-co-operation” to fight the imposition of 
a form of constitution detrimental to their interest, iut would adopt methods which 
had been employed in the past for winning freedom, 

Qazi Isa Khan (Baluchistan), said that tho resolution did not imply « rei¬ 
teration of the Pakistan demand but It was • further step towards tbeir goal. The 
resolution demanded solid work. It was an ultimatum to the British-Governmoot 
because tbo Muslima knew that their non-Muslim brethren were powerless to give 
anything to teem. The power was held by the British and the ultimatum was, 
therefore, directed to the British, He appealed to Muslims to be ready to fight and 
die for their ideal. Ho had full confidence in the capacity of Muslims. He derided 
H. E. tee Viceroy’s reference to ‘'India’s geographical unity" and Mr. Amery’s 
reference to the days when Akbar ruled aod said Muslims would be only too 
pleased to be restored to the position they held Id Akbar’s days. He said their 
hand of friendship was extended for co-operation with the British on the basis of 
equality, but they were not prepared to havo any humiliating pact. To say that 
tee masses of India were with the British Government was ft lie. He described 
the Muslim Members of the Viceroy's Executive Couflbil as Quislings and cot 
xeprefteaUUv©* o l Muslims la any sense- 
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Nawab Sir. ifohd Yusuf (United Provinces) said the resolution was the pith 
of Mr. Jinnah’a presidential address. The Muslims wanted the right of self-deterrmna- 
tion to be conceded to them and they would oppose alt constitutions which 
denied this. Syed Rauf Shah (Central Provinces) said r living nation was not afraid 
of death and attainment of Pakistan by the help of the others was "tantamount to 
going to hell.” Begum Attaz Rosen!, supporting the resolution, remarked that it 
seemed when sll Provinces were exhausted, it was the turn of the women. In other 
words, the women came lost of all. 

Nawahzada Liaqat Ati , interjecting, said : "No. Women were dominating 
every Province.” Begum Rasrul assured that Muslim women were alive to their share 
of responsibility and were ready to make all sacrifices. They would resist any imposi¬ 
tion of a constitution which went ngninst the interests of Muslims and would assist 
the men as Muslim women uBed to help men in times of crisis in the early days 
of Islamic history. '* 

The Raja of Mahmud,ibad said that for the Muslims the means justified the end 
and not vice-versa. Snotifiee was incumbent on Muslims, when they esw thst 
Islam was in danger. As the President of the Muslim Students’ Federation he 
exhorted the youth to get ready for sacrifices. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Arab Independence 

The following resolution was then put from the chair and adopted 

"This session of the All-India Muslim League views with great concern and 
alarm the new Zionist propaganda and move in U. S. A. which is putting pressure 
on the U. 8. A. Government for exercising Us influence with the British Government 
firstly to remove all present restrictions on Jewish immigration in Palestine and 
secondly to adopt the policy of converting Palestine into a Jewish State. In the 
opinion of this session the aim of this new Zionist move is to make Jewish 
majority in Palestine a fait accompli by opening her doors to the Jewish war 
refugees on the ground of war emergency and prosecution of the Jews in Europe. 

'•This session condemns this new move as a deliberate attempt to perpetuate a 
wrong an the Arab aud Islamic world at a lime when the Arab National Higher 
Committee of Palestine stands disowned and the Arab nationalists are at present 
almost defenceless against organised Jewry and high finance in the world. 

"This session reiterating its demands for the fulfilment of Arab national 
demands for Arab independence in Palestine and Syria, solemnly warns the British 
Government against any step or move which may prove detrimental to Arab 
national interests and declares that such a policy will be bitterly resented by the 
whole Arab and Islamic world as an outrage on democracy and justice and inalien¬ 
able Arab rights to tbeir homelands,” 

New Powers For President 

Mian. Bashir Ahmad proposed, and Khan Bakht Jamal seconded, and Manlana 
Jamal Mya supported the resolution empowering the President, Mr, JinnaA, till 
the next session of the League, to take every step or action as he may consider 
necessary in furtherance of and relating to the objects of the Muslim League, sb he 
deems proper, provided they are consistent with the principles, policy aud goal of 
the League or any resolutions expressly pa-^ed by the session of the All-India 
Muslim League. The resolution was unanimously carried. 

• Mr. Jinnah’s Remarks 

Mr. Jinnah, in adjourning the session, declared that there wes no msp of. 
Pakistan to which the Muslim League was committed directly or indirectly. They 
were attempts by individuals to which the League was not committed. 

Similarly there was no seheme of Pakistan to which the League was com¬ 
mitted directly or indirectly in any way whatsoever, except tbs Lahore Resolution, 
Mr. Jinnah said: “I know many attempts are being mads by Our opponents to 
father upon us some scheme or map ana ‘hang the dog after giving it a bad name'. 
I will say give up these futile attempts." - 

With the approval of the House, Mr. Jinnah announced that tbs next session 
of the League will be held in Sind during Christmas. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the Delhi session was a historic^ session held in a historic 
city and had passed a resolution, which was a turning point in their history. He 
was glad to Bay that the session had attracted the biggest audience so far at any 
session of the League. 
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The All India Momin Conference 


Eighth Session—New Delhi—26th. to 28th. April 1943 

. Presidential Address 

The eighth session of the All-India Momin Conference woe held in the Queen's 
Gardens, New Delhi on ths 28 th. April 1948. Over 15.CW0 persons including 1,500 
delegates and bOO Ansar volunteers attended. Those present included Mr. 
Abdul Qaiyum Antari, Mr. A. Sainted, Mr. A. A. Afohmcd Noon, is.L.c, (Bihar), 
Mr. Reyaeuddin Ahmed, Mr, Zahir-ul-Huq, Mr. NUam-ud'Ditt, Hoji Abdul Kadir 
and Kneim Latafat, 

The flag-hoisting ceremony was performed in ths evening by Mr. AbduL 
Mohmsd Noon who asked the audience to respect their flag and unite under the 
banner to nrotect the rights of the Momma. 

Mr. Zahir-ud-din, President, in the course of his address said :— 

“The solution of the Indian problem should be the just care of the Dnited 
Nation*. Prestige may dilate, but statesmanship demands that the old notions 
most bo discarded and a fresh attempt muds to gratify the national aspirations 
of India.” The President refuted thoclaim of the Muslim League to represent the entire 
Muslim community. He called it "w.ong”, ‘•mischievous" nnd "misleading”. He 
claimed that four and a half crorce of Momiiis were definitely not with the Muslim 
league and their Pakistan scheme. Speaking against the Pakistan scheme, Mr. 
Zahir-ud-din Bold : "If Pakistan Is attained by the Muslim League, it will 
prove detrimental to the interests of the Muslims. The Muslim minorities in 
Hindu India will become like Moolahs and Hurs and I am confidant that the 
Pakistani will not come to the aid of the Muslima In minority Provinces.” 

“India roust define her attitude towards the war. It is true that there has 
been a favourable response towards the British Government’s call for co-operation 
in the war effort but this response docB not indicate the spirit to win or die, which 
would otherwise mobilise alt the forces of Indian nationalism on the side of the 
Allies and sweep away the entire strength of the Axis powers and wreck the entire 
war machine which hns challenged civilization ” 

Mr. Zahir-ud-din added: "The present policy of Inaction and indecision Is 
becoming increasingly unpalatable to a large majority ,of those who see keenly 
conscious of tbs Government's failure to cud the deadlock In the country. The 
policy of sluing on the fence exhibits bankruptcy of statesmanship and their 
attitude to Mahatma Gandhi's release exposed their false political facade in 
entirety. This political disguise should now go. They should declare their faith 
in co-operation, unconditional and unlettered. Even the policy of the Congress is 
nothing but one of frustration and desperation. Wo want that the Government 
should enable Congress leadership to review the present situation in the light of 
recent events and thus make room for rapproahmeut.” 

Concluding, the President condemned the attitude of the Government of South 
Africa regarding the colour bar and said : "It is one of the blackest spots, to 
history. It is a wonder that the Bill is being passed by the South Africa Govern¬ 
ment at a time when the Allies have declared to the whole world that they are 
fighting for freedom, fair-play and justice. The (British Government should hang 
down its head in shame and cease to talk of a British Common wealth of Free 
Nations, south Africa must take note that India will never forget these wrongs 
done to her.” 


Resolutions—2nd. Day—New Delhi—27th. April 1943 


On the next day, the 27th April, the Subjects Committee met and discussed 
resolutions. 

A condolence resolution on the death of Begum Atad was adopted. Mr. 
Zahirudin, while moving the resolution from the chair, expressed regret at the 
attitude of the Government in not allowing Maulana Atad to see his wife before 
her death. 


Pakibtas Condemnkd 

By another resolution Ibo Conference reiterated its claim to represent four Bnd 
a half crores of Mamins. According to the Conference no other party or organ Ib*. 
uon bod any right to represent the Momin#, Therefore no constitutional or 
political agreement would be accepted by the Momlns which did not have the 
support of the All-India Momin Conference. 
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Mr. Taj-ud-din condemned the Pakielan scheme of the Muslim League 
end said that India was indivisible and was one nation. To divide India would 
mean disaster for the country. A majority of Muslima, namely, the More in Con¬ 
ference, the Asad Muslim Conference and other organisations represented over 
eight crorcs of Muslims who were definitely sgaiost Pakistan and would, fight 
tooth and nail if such a scheme ever came Into force. 

The Moroin Conference was of the view that the primary members of the 
Momin Conference should not be allowed to become members of any other political 
Organisation. 

* , 
Resolutions—3rd. Day—New Delhi—28th, April 1943 

Complete Independence of India 4i1 , 

The Conference concluded to-day at 1 a. m. after passing a number of 
resolutions. The main resolution of the session which was moved by Mr, A. Sped, 
runs ss follows : 

•'Bines the present phase of the war has created immense complications, 
regarding the polities! problem in India, baffling its real solution, and every noli- 
tical organisation is in the paramount interest of the country, trying to address 
Itself to find an osrliest passible solution and in view of the past traditional 

e oHcics as also the present ideologies of each political body, these political parties 
ave assumed an attitude of arrogant obduracy, with the result that the Indian 
problem has reached a state of stalemate and has become static, the Working 
Committee of the AU-India Momin Conference feel, in the circumstances and in, 
the best interest of all concerned, that they should make their contribution to the. 
solution of the Indian tangle and are of the opinion that the beat way to resolve 
this stalemate lies in maintaining the political unity and integrity of India in its 
future constitution, which should aim at tile combination of practically independent 
provincial unite having residuary powers under one centre which should be only 
vested with such powers as all the provincial unite would, without impairing their 
individual independence, unanimously entrust to it. 

“It further resolves that the complete independence of India is the goal of tbs 
Conference and demands of the Government a proclamation that soon after the. 
end of the war India would be given complete independence.” 

Indian interest in South Africa 

By another resolution, the Conference strongly urged the Government of India 
to recall their High Commissioner from South Africa as an initial measure of 
protest against (lie high-banded and intolerable action againBt Indiana. It further 
urged the Government to resort to retaliatory measures against the South African 
Nationals in the same mnnrr and on the same scale as the discriminatory legislation 
which bad been enacted againat the Indiana by the South African Government, 

The resolution was moved by Mr, Abdut Quyum Ansari. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

By the third resolution, the Conference expressed the view that the Government 
of India should make a bold declaration and release all the political prisoners and 
the detenus forthwith and set up a national government at tna centre, represented 
by variouB political parties, thereby mobilising public opinion and the resources of 
the country to its full capacity. 

The Conference gave full powers to its Working Committee to co-operate with 
any political party or organisation if and when any occasion arose. 

“Swaraj cannot wait” 

Explaining the objectives of the All-India Momin Conference, Mr. Sheikh 
iiohamed Zahiruddin, President, in a talk to press representatives, said : "We 
believe that Hindu-Muslim unity can wait but not Swaraj. The amelioration 
of 45 millions of Momins (Muslim weavers) in India, who are in the same 
position in the Muslim community as the depressed classes are among Hindus, is 
only possible under Swaraj." One reason why he believed Swaraj would bring 
betterment of .their condition was that under Swaraj there would be adult suffrage 
and with adult suffrage they could have adequate representation and voice in the 
legislatures. 

Mr, Zahiruddin did not believe that the Muslim League bad either mass 
appeal or cared very much for the common people or had sympathy for any 
programme of uplift of the underdog. He left the League on this issue. When 
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later, friend* urged him to bring about a rapproehment between the League and 
the Momin Conference, he wrote a letter to Mr, Jinnah enquiring whether the 
league had an; intention of a change In it* attitude toward* the masse*. Be 
received no reply. 

Apart from the difference In the altitude towards the common people, the 
Momin Conference Btrongly opposed Pakistan, For one thing he was convinced 
that under Pakistan the difficulties of Muslims In Hindu provinces would be 
intensified, 

This session of the Momin Conference, Mr. Zahiruddin continued, decided to 
■ever *11 connection with the Congress ns well os with the League. Ope reason 
was they were anxious to give no semblanco of justification for the cbsrge that 
Momins were workiug with the Congress to divide the Muslim community. The 
Momin Conference was nevertheless in agreement with the Congress in its ideal of 
complete independence for ludia and could co-operate with any political body which 
had the same.ideals, 

Tho positive political aim of the Conference, Mr. Zahiruddin said, bad been 
declared to be as follows : The political unity and _ integrity of India to be main¬ 
tained ; residuary power* to be given to tho Provinces ; the Centre to have such 
powers as sre entrusted to it by the Provinces by unanimous agreement. The 
Conference bad some GOO committees in districts and viJlnges, particularly in the 
U, P. and Bihar, where the bulk of the community was concentrated. The 
immediate objective Of the Conference was to agitato for the betterment of the 
social and other conditions of the Momins, He expressed keen disappointment 
with the absence of a Momin representative on the Fact Finding Committee with 
regard to the handloom industry, although as weavers their interest in the 
committee's work was obviously intimate. 

Mr. Zahiruddin alleged that obstacles were placed in tho way of the present 
session of the Conference by the Muslim League enthusiasts, who he saia. went 
to the length of sending fake telegrams to the delegates, telling them that the 
session bad been postponed or that epidemics had broken out here. However, 
thev saw through the game and came to the session, which was a success. Some 
4,000 people had been waiting in Delhi from April 23 for the Conference, and of 
these, some had to leave, because they could not be away from their places for 
mors than three or four days, 

Working Committee—Cawnpore —19th. to 21 st. June 1943 

Jiknas’s Attitede Condemned 

The Working Committee of the All India Momin Conference met at Cawnpore 
on the tflth, 2Qlh and 2tat June, 1B48. The Committee deplored the attitude and 
action of Mr. JinnaA in connection with Mahatma Oandht's letter and regarded it 
as a challenge to the spirit and tradition of Islamic chivalry and love of freedom 
and a* a blot on the good and fair name ol the Muslim League and in a way of 
the whole Muslim nation. Further, the committee lelt that this attitude had put 
back the bands of the clock Of the country's efforts for an early settlement of 
the Indian problem. 


National Government Urged 

The Committee declared that with a vlaw to aeeelerate the wsr effort and ensure 
complete and willing co-operation of the country therein tho Government should 
release all political prisoners and focus attention on tho formation of a national 
Government at the Centie representing all important elomsnts of Indian national life. 

The Committee nominated a sub-committee including the President, Sheikh 
Zahir-ud-Dtn and the General Secretory to tour independent native Stales and study 
and report on the conditions and requirements of their Momin subjects. 

CO-OPFBATION IN WAR EFFORT 


The Government of India was requesled io nominate s representative of the 
Momin Conference on the Textile Advisory Board to be shortly established by the 
Government. The Committee resolved to wait in a deputation on the Commerce 
Member and His Excellency tho Viceroy wilb a view to discuss bow best the 
resources of the Momin Anaari community could be harnessed to the wsr effort. 

,? mlttee deplored the indifference of the Central Government in not utilizing 
Ubo" 1118 ^e8< “ l^ce, oI Ujfi Momin community in msnpower, skilled and unskilled 



The All India Majlis-i-Ahrar 

Council Meeting—Saharanpur—23 th. April 1943 

Need for Peace and Mutoal Confidence 

The council of the All-India Msjlis-l-Abrar after prolonged discussion at 
Saharan pur on the 2Sith. April 1848 adopted a resolution expressing the view that 
the complicated problem Ol Indian politics conld be solved only through pence end 
mutual confidence between the people inhabiting this country. The council appealed 
to the protagonists of the eohemee of Akband Bharat, Pakistan and Azsd Punjab, 
to proceed on lines of mutual goodwill and understanding and expressed the opinion 
that if an; party believed that it could establish any such scheme with the British 
aid, should not ignore the fact that any scheme set up under the auspices of the 
British would lead to tho country's perpetual enslavement. The Majlis-i-Ahrar 
therefore, had no interest in any scheme, the success of which depended on the 
assistance of the British. 

The resolution further stated that the Majlis-i-Ahrar was not prepared to ignore 
the fact that friendly negotiations and peaceful atmosphere were conditions precedent 
to the final decision whether one or more centres were to be established in India or 
whether its provinces were to retain their present boundaries. The Majlis-i-Ahrar 
considered all provocative propaganda already done or being done by any party 
was fatal to the interests of the futpre of India or the establishment of Akhand 
Bharat or Pakistan or Azad Punjab. It, therefore, appealed to the protagonists of 
these schemes to refrain from speeches, writings and other types of propaganda Likely 
to jKiison the atmosphere in the country. 

Office Bearers 

The council elected the following office-bearers t— Sheikh Hatam-ud-Cin of 
Amritrar, president; ilaulana Mohd. Ahmad Kazmi, and Haitians Ohulam 
Ghaut, vice-presidents and Uauiana Mazhar Ali Azhar. m. L. A. (Punjab), general 
secretary. 

The U. P. Majli *-i-A h r a h 

Annual Seiafon—Saharanpar—27th. April 1943 
Presidential Address 

Presiding over the annual session of the provincial Majlis-i-Ahrar, U. P., 
held at Sabaranpur on the 27th. April 1B4S, ifaulana Ghulam Ohaus declared that 
complete independence of India was the goal of the Majtis-i-Abrar. He said that 
his party was prepared to cooperate with any other parly whose object was the 
same as that of the Abrars, 

Speaking about Pakistan, the president said that if* Hindus tried to establish 
Hindu *raj’ in India, Muslims would be compelled to establish Muslim *raj’ which 
they would achieve with unity and strength. Tho Ahrars, he continued, were eager 
to live in cooperation with other communities, as their ideal was equniity of man, 
but neither were they prepared to relinquish their rights, nor ready to deprive 
others of their legitimate rights. 

Explaining the difference between the policy of the Muslim League and that 
of bis party, the president said that the Muslim League’s aim was ‘to divide first 
and then take*, while the Ahrars' principle was ‘to lake first and then divide’. 

Concluding the president criticised the Congress policy. He said if the Congress 
was anxious to settle amicably the question of Muslim rights, why did Mahatma 
Gandhi hesitate to approach other Muslim organisations in the country when Mr, 
Jinnah had refused to negotiate. That was one of the reasons, added the president, 
why Ahrars did not follow the Congress programme. 

The Punjab Majli s-i-A h r a r 

Presidential Address—Lyallpur—dial. March 1943 

"The AhrarB are not satisfied with the present conception of Pakistan. They 
do not want a geographical division of India. ‘I heir conception of Pakistan is 
a form of Government based on the law of Shariat, "Hakumat-I-Illahia”, which 
means a constitution baaed on equality and fraternity”, declared Naicabzada 
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Mahmood Alt of the tJ. P. while presiding over tbe Provincial Abrsr Conference 
bald at Lysllpur on the 81st. March 1948, . , , 

B® proceeded : ■"lire question of Indian independence ia also onr first concern 
and we will not like tho Issue of Independence to bo obstructed by any other cry’'. 

Montana ifazhar Alt Ashar, u. L. A., condemned the cries of Akhand 
Hindustan, Pakistan and Azad Punjab and said that those cries were based on 
hatred and contempt for one another. So Ions as the British Government was there, 
he added, those cries hod no meaning and it wbb the will of the Government which 
would finally prevsil, . , , , , „ 

The Conference passed s few resolutions. The main resolution about Pakistan 
was discussed at great length in the Subjects Committee, but as there was great 
divergence of views on the issue. It was decided to postpone the decision till the 
session of the All-India Ahrar Conference. 


The All India Akali Conference 

4tb. Session—Bbowanigarh—14th. March 1943 

Presidential Addbepb 

"Great men sre apt to make great mistakes and great men have made great 
mistakes. What other remarks can an onlooker pass upon tho incidents of the 
last year. Neither the Government nor the CongrcRs wanted victory of Japan ; 
yet the incidents Of lest summer did not contribute to the defeat of Japan," 
observed Master Tara Singh, in the eoitrBC of his presidential Address, delivered 
at the 4th Alt India Akali Conference held at Bhowanigrah on the 14th, March 1948. 

The President funher'.said t “If tho British Government was sincere lest year, 
nothing can change Its attitude towards onr freedom. Why cannot tba British 
Government give India what it wns prepared to give last year ? Let not the 

Government create, an impression that it gives freedom only under threat. There 
ia no threat at present from inside or outside and now is the time for the 
Government to prove its sincerity and mnke a great offer. Of course the Cripps 
proposal of Pakistan should not be repealed. It will only create fresh heart* 

burning and fresh controversy. His proposal of establishing a National Government 

immediately without commitment 10 any permanent solution of communal problem 
after the war, should be csnicil. I know the Crlpps-Congresa negotiations broke 
on the right of velo to be given to His Excellency the Viceroy. Certainly there 
can be found some via media, provided great men are now prepared to make 

great corrections. There ia no doubt that Ilia British Government cannot part with 
each power iuat at present as it may tell upon war efforts. Successful prosecution 
of war is the primary concern not only of tbs Indian people also. When we 
agree, upon fundamentals, It is not at ail difficult to agree upon minor points. I 
may point out here that release of political prisoners, accompanied by establish* 
roent of • National Government, will clear the whole atmosphere in India at the 
psychological moment," 

Referring to Azad Punjab he said : "By the creation of Arad Punjab not only Sikhs 
and the HindsiB of the Azad Punjab will get rid of the present Pakistan, but the 
Hikha and the Hindus living in the portion of the Punjab which will be cut off 
from tbe present Punjab will also be in a better position. According to my 
calculations tbe Sikh and Hindu population in that portion will be about 5 per 
cent and 12 per cent. They will get weightsgo on the principle upon which it is 
given to tbe minorities in other provinces. This means that tbe Sikhs will get 
15 per cent seats in the legislature and tbe Hindus st least 25 per cent. This 
makes their total 40 per cent, while at present the Sikhs and tire Hindus both 
together have only 47 per cent representation in tbe Legislative Asaembly. This 
<0 per cent will not include any Hindu Jat or Aehbui. The common economic 
and cultural interest of these 40 per cent will create cohesion amongst them and 
so they will be in a better position to safeguard their interests than they are in 
the present Punjab where 47 percent gikh and Hindu representatives consist of 
m> many conflicting elements. The mentality of tbe Jate and Achhuta who in 
tbe present Punjab always support tbe Muslims In order to gain some advantage, 
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will change in the Arad Punjab; for the; bare no natural sympathy for tha 
Muslima. By Utia device of changing the boundaries of the Punjab, we can taka 
out overwhelming majority of the Hindus and the SikitB from Muslim 
domination, while at the same time'.improving appreciably the position of the Sikhs 
and the Hindus who remain in tha Other portion of the Punjab." 

If any Hindu gentleman convinces me that the scheme ia disadvantageous 
to the Hindus. I would give it up. But I have no doubt that the scheme is 
advantageous to both tire Hindus and the Sikhs. 


A. I. Akhand Hindustkan Conference 


Annual Session—Lahore—6th. June 1943 

Presidential Address 


"I can make absolutely no distinction between Pakistan and Arad Punjab, • 
Both are schemes for the vivisection of India and both out at the roots of its unity 
and integrity. One is irresistibly driven to the conclusion that the safety of the 
Hindue and tha Sikhs of the Punjab lies in milling together and becoming deter¬ 
mined not to let Muslim communal raj be established in the Punjab in any form.” 
Thun observed Sartiar Kharak Singh in the course of his presidcmial address at the ' 
All-India Akhand Hindustan Conference which opened at the Minto Park, Lahore 
on the 8th. June 1848, _ ■. 

5. Pritam Singh Bhdtia, Chairman, Reception Committee, extending a wel¬ 
come to all those present at the conference criticised what he described as the weak 
leadership of the A knlia which is unfortunately misleading the Panth.” He pointed 
out that one seat on the Aurangaeb Ministry was the price which bad been paid “for 
selling the Sikhs and for political dishonesty." He maintained that even though the 
(Sikhs Rad a different religion it was foolish to contend that they bsd nothing to 
do with the Hindus with whom they had common ties of social and political 
relations. 


Sardar Kharak Singh in his address, which was read by someone else said : 

“It is indeed extremely painful that at tha critical post-war era India would 
not be free to play her full part Great Britain claims to be a champion of demo¬ 
cracy and freedom for small nations but it is not ready to set India free- Accord¬ 
ing to the statement of the Scoreatry of (Stale for India himself, more than 35,000 
Indians were ether imprisoned or held under internment in March list. This 
dearly show* what the future intentions of British Government about India are. 
But nevertheless there is no dearth of Indians who are ready to co operate with the 
Government. Sir Homy Mody. Mr. Alley and Mr. Strkar had hardly laid down 
their offices as Executive Councillors of the Viceroy, to protest against the repre¬ 
ssive policy of the Government before. Dr. Khare , Sir Aziz-ul Hug and Sir Azhok 
Kumar have corns in to lake their places. Even now the Muslim l-eague is busy 
in forming ministries in the provinces where a complete deadlock existed. Such a 
ministry has been set up in the N. W, F, P. also. It is very regrettable that even 
a Saikb has been found ready to join that ministry and provide an occasion to 
others to say that the Sikhs who were so load in their opposition of Pakistan are 
now joining hands with its protagonists to facilitate its establishment. 

“I have never been enamoured of this so-called provincial autonomy. To me 
it looks like a farce. That is why 1 have always been opposed to office acceptance. 
In my opinion the legislative assemblies and ministerships can have little sense until 
we are independent. I really cannot understand the mentality of those who seem 
to consider that the salvation of their country or community lies in these institu¬ 
tions alone. I will not make here any comment about those who conscientiously 
bold the above opinion. But the action of those who enter jhe Assemblies with the 
declared object of wrecking the Ministries, and on a seat being ottered to them in 
the cabinet begin co-operating with it quietly, cannot but be considered aa most 
dangerous. And yet it is this kind of people who pass as leaders of tits Panth. 
They carried on what appeared like a most ruthless, campaign to wreck the Siksn- 
der Ministry but when they were given « seat in bis cabinet their opinion 
about it changed. These people have no principle at all. They consider that all is 
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lair Ih politics* Quite recently you roust have noticed bow they hare been issuing 
mutually contradictory statements regarding their activities in connection with the 
formation o! the Frontier ministry and how at the end they have joined the minis¬ 
try, their ‘'fundamental differences” with the Muslim Dengue notwithstanding, 
Sardar Ajit Singh claims to bo a representative of the minorities and a protector 
of their rights and says that if any injustice is done to the minorities, he will with- 
t draw, ft recalls to one’s mind bow exactly similar statements were used to bs made 
by Sardar Baldov Singh on his joining the ministry. He said that all restrictions 
on the use of Jhatka nonld be removed, Gurmukhi and Hindi would bo treated 
at par with Urdu aud Sikhs would get their full 20 per cent share in tbe services. 
A recent case of not allowing Jhatka meat even in a proponderattngly Hindu 
Bikh district of Karnal and the supersession by a junior MuamlmaD of the senior- 
roost and otherwise a most deserving Sikh candidate for the Directorship of 
Agriculture are atone sufficient to show that absolutely no change has come in the 
communal policy of the Punjab Government. May I ask Sardar Baldev Singh 
what he has done in protest against this grave injustice to the Sikhs and if be is 
incapable of doing anything, why he is clinging to bis post t I belifvo Sardar Ajit 
gingb wilt also protect the rights of tbs minorities similarly, 

"So far as 1 have been able to say I can mnke absolutely no distinction 
'between Pakistan aud Azad Punjab, Both are the schemes for vivisection 

of India and both cut at the roots of its unity and integrity. The supporters 
of the Azad Punjab scheme say that they have put forward this 

scheme to wreck the demand for Pakistan but so far ns I can see they have by 
espousing this soliome strengthened the hands of the supporters of PnkiBtnn, It is 
quite possible that by taking advantage of this scheme the British imperialists 
may transfer the present Ambaia Division to Delhi or U. P, and thereby the percentage 
of the Muslims may increase from 64 per cent to 62 or 70 per cent in the Punjab 
and thus a Muslim "Raj’ may be established in the Punjab, It is snid that the 

CongresH and Bindn Mnhasahha leaders had become ready to concede Pakistan 

and therefore no other alternative-was left except to demand re-distribution of tbe 
Punjab so as to save os much territory as possible from being included in 
Pakistan. As far as It is known neither the Congress nor the Hindu Mahasabha 
have conceded Pakistan but, be it ns it may, I want to declare from this platform 
once agsin'.tbat the Sikhs will resist Pakistan with alt their might to the last 
man R»d if Master Tara Singh mid his party join hands with Mr. Jinnah in this 
nefarious business of the vivisection of India tbe brave Sikhs will fight both 
Mr. Jinnah and Master Tara Singh. 

"From a careful study of Pakistan and Azad Punjab schemes one is irresis¬ 
tibly driven to the conclusion that tbe safety of the Hindus and Sikhs ol the 
Punjab lies In uniting together and becoming determined not to let Muslim 
communal Taj’ be established in the Punjab in any form. These schemes are no 
solutions of the problems of tbe minorities. Hindus and Sikhs have no need to 
despair if they are united. It is not an easy task for a majority community 
of just 64 per cent to "rule over minorities constituting 46 per cent of the population 
if the minorities are ruled. I have so much love and respect for my Muslim 
brethren as for the Hindus. I am not for a war with Muslims but l am definitely 
for a settlement with them but the settlement must be on a basis which is equitable 
and honourable for both. If Muslims cannot compromise with tho Hindus except 
on a basis ol equality with them, how can they expect Sikhs to compromise with 
Muslims on any other basis ? Tbe method which bits been adopted in the Frontier 
of dividing and demoralizing the minorities is one which must create distrust and 
hatred. It has struck the ‘Panth’ with resentment and I take tho opportunity of 
dectanng that Sardar Ajit Singh does not represent anybody except himself. I 
must also declare that tho Central Akali Dal which has the support of the entire 
nationalist element amongst tho Sikhs will always stand for independence end unity. 
Our slogan it *a united and an independent India’ and In this we will lead the 
whole of the country at any cost”. 

la the end Sardar Kharak Singh referred to tbe death of ex-Maharaja 
Garcharan Singh of Nabha who died in internment and the dastardly murder ol 
of Mr. Allah Sakhah whose death, he said, was indeed a great national iosa, 

Akali Conference—Resolutions—Lahore—7th. June 1943 

Azad Ptjsjab Scheme Supported & Cokdemned 

_•*??. conferences of the Bikbg, hardly at a stone's throw from each other 

were held in the Mia to Park on the occasion of the Jor Mela—the day of Guru 
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Arjan Dev’s martyrdom. They passed resolutions which were contradictory to 
each • Other. The Akali Conference was presided over by Gvani Sher Singh. 
The conference passed a resolution supporting, the Azaa Punjab scheme of 
tiis Akali Party and the Akiiand Hindustan Conference adopted a resolution 
condemning both tbs Aznd Punjab Scheme as also Pakistan demand. It will 
be interesting to know that both these resolutions were passed unanimously 
without a single dissenting voice in both the conferences where enthusiasm and 
numbers were equal. When these resolutions were adopted at both the conferences 
loud shonta of “Sat Sri Alai” were raised. 

The Akhand Hindustan Conference passed two other resolutions. By one 
of these, it called upon Sardar Baldev Singh to resign as it was of the view that 
do good had resulted from the Sikander-Baldev Singh Pact or as the resolution 
slated Unionist-Akalt Pact. <. t 

The third resolution condemned the action of S. Ajit Singh in having joined 
the Mutim League Ministry in the N. W. F. Province, 

The Akali conference passed three resolutions in less than three minutes. 

The resolutions were read and seconded without any speeches. Besides 
the main Arad Punjab resolution of this conference, one condemned those Sikhs 
who had participated in the Lyailpur Hindu Conference. By the third resolution 
the conference condemned the altitude of the Hindu Press and requested the 
Government of India to grant permission to the Akalis to start their own daily 
newspaper. By an amendment which was incorporated in the resolution the 
Government was asked to warn the Hindu Press not to write against the Sikh 
leaders because it might lead to a breach of the peace. 

MaBter Tara Singh, who mRde a comparatively moderate speech, declared that 
the Sikhs had a very minor quarrel with the Hindus but with the MuBealmans 
their quarrel was based on political grounds, for the Sikhs could not agree to 
Pakistan in its present shape as U would mean their slavery and the establishment 
of Muslim Raj for ever. 

To the Hindus, Master Tara Singh said that in order that their quarrel might 
end, the Hindus should in the first instance cease to ask the Sikhs to declare mat 
they were Hindus. Secondly, they should not maintain, as had been done, that it 
were the Hindus who could make Sikh leaders, Masterjee said that the Sikhs did 
not want to be absorbed by the Hindus, nor did he want the Sikhs to remain under 
the permanent slavery of the Muslims. Masterjee declared unhesitatingly that the terms 
of the Sikander-Baldev Singh Pact had not been honoured fully. Master Tara Singh 
seemed to have grown hopeless about the achievement of 'Swaraj 1 as he had lost 
hope of achieving Hindu-MuaUm unity. He therefore asserted that under such 
circumstances the "Kbalsa Raj” would be the only alternative which, however, he 
said would be maintained by the support and with the goodwill of the two com¬ 
munities. 

Central Akali Dal—-Akhand Hindusthan Conference 


Resolutions—Room!—19th, and 20th, June 1948 

Under the auspices of the Central Akali Dal an Akhand Hindustan Conference 
was held on 19th ana 20th June at Roomi, a plaSe of historical importance in Ludhiana 
District. Baba Kharak Singh presided. The President, who arrived here accompanied 
by S. Labh Singh Naraug and Bswa Sohan Singh on the 19th, was 
garlanded and accorded a warm reception af Jagraou Railway Station by the 
prominent citizens and members of me Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. 

On me 19th and 20th a grand conference was held which was attended by 
thousands of Sikh people. The Chairman, Reception Committee, General S/iam 
Singh Roomi and the President, Baba Kharak Singh, delivered their addresses. The 
conference strongly condemned me vivisection of the Punjab and India and warned 
the public again at the activities of the Master group tovearry out the Pakistan 
Scheme. Amongst the speakers were S. Xabh Singh Narang, Bawa Boban Singh, 
Rais, Giani Puran Singh and S. Ajaib Singh. The following resolutions were 
adopted r— 

1, This conference considers the Pakistan and Arad Punjab Schemes as highly 

detrimental to the Panth and country and strongly condemns it. India is 
'Akhand’ and shall remain SO. . _ ■ , , , . 

2, As no condition of the Sikander-Baldev Siogh Pact has been fulfilled, the 
conference demanded from S. Baldev Singh to resign from the Ministership. 

3, The conference urges me Government of India to release political prisoners 

88 
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Including B. Sardul Bingh Caveesber and Muter Mote Singh who have been interned 
without any trial. 

The Shromani Akali Dal 

Committee Meeting*—Amritsar—4th. & 5th. Jane 1043 
Azad Punjab Territories Fixed 

An important meeting of the Executive of the Shromani Akali Dal was 
held at Amritsar on the 4th, June 1043, for three hours in its oiiice under the 
presidentship of Master Tara Singh, 

The meeting discussed the Azad Punjab schema and after some discussion 
fixed the territories of Azad Punjab which included the divisions of Ambaia, 
Jullundar and Lahore and the districts of Lyallpur, Montgomery and a part 
of Multan. 

The meeting alto considered the attitude of the Hindu papers towards the 
Akalis and decided to start a Sikh daily to counteract the propaganda of the 
Hindu papers. The Executive decided to suspend the District Akali Jatha, 
Lyallpur in view of ita opposition to B. A. D. and form a new one. 

On the next day, the 5th, June, '.the Working Committee of the Shromani 
Akaii Dal issued the following statement about the Azad Punjab scheme 

’The Shromani Akali Dai have received enquiries from various places about 
ita notion of the Azad Punjab and its boundaries. In this connection, the Shromani 
Akali Dal hereby declares that in tbe Azad Punjab the boundaries shall be fixed 
after taking into consideration the populadon, property, land revenue and historical 
traditions of each of (he communities. An independent and impartial commission 
alone ean finally decide the demarcation of boundaries. Further, the Shromani 
Akali Dal is of opinion that if the new demarcations are effected on the above- 
mentioned principles then tbe Azad Punjab shall comprise of Ambala, Jullundur, 
Lahore Divisions and out of the Multan Division Lyallpur District some portion of 
Montgomery and Multan districts. The Bhromani Akali Dal shall make its demand 
of these demarcations and shall fight for the same."- 


The All India Sikh Youth Conference 

; Annual Session—Lahore—30th. & 31st. January 1943 

Presidential Address 

A call to the Sikh youths to join tbe military Id as large numbers as possible 
was made by Bardar Bahadur Vjjal Singh, M.L.A., presiding over the All-India 
Sikh Youth Conference held at Lahore on the Both. January 1943. 

He eaid that if they loved tbeir country they should be prepared to risk their 
lives for the protection, integrity and honour of their homeland. The war was 
being fought at our gates on tbs eastern side. People In Celcutts and other towns 
In Bengal bad already had a little taste of the horrors of war. Many young men 
had already joined the army and taken to military careers. There was no nobler 

S rofeeeion during war and also In peace time thou the profession of a soldier, 
ulitsry training even though for a short time would make them physically fit 
teach them discipline. With a spirit of violence pervading the whole 
world India alone could not rely upon non-violence, 

Diecuising the political situation In the country, Bardar Bahadur TJjjal Bingh 
recalled the events following Lucknow Pact of 1916 and said that out Of sheer 
disgust and desperation, opinion was gaining ground in an important section of tire 
r>!rr.v^ lnn !^ n,t ? unless the Punjab was redistributed into two provinces, so 
r i Fi5‘ n ViL 5, re “* W8rff separated to form eithor a separate 

PnTl™ P i J 2 n ^L Wi h W :. F - P ' lbere co,,ld b ® n0 future for the minorities 
oro^talm P r °P a K' ,nd ® to favour of Pakistan by the Muslim League, the 

the Indian V^.F« P Ji**i? r0p0 ' a 8 provinces the option to join or not to join 

raard&w pFlSit?/.- “X o' tbs view of responsible British statesmen 

Vberov 1n P hte 68 °[ the authoritative sod weighty opinion of H. E. the 

Viceroy in his Calcutta speech regarding the unity of India, had led sa Important 
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lection of the Sikh community to adopt the cry of "Azad Punjab**. Be wished 
that a happier name bad been selected for the slogan, but the genesis of it lay in 
the fact that they seomed to have lost all hope of receiving justice from the com¬ 
munity in power in the Punjab. The originators of the cry of “Azad Punjab*’ did 
not wish to have an independent province as the name indicated outeide the 
Union of India, ’t hey only wanted separation of the original Punjab from tha 
western districts annexed to it by Maharaja Ranjit Singh just as Sind was separated 
from Bombay or Orissa from Bihar. He was personally of the view that ibis 
propaganda in favour of "Azad Punjab” should not be carried too far, lest they 
should be lost in the mate of internal controversy and forget the real issue of 
of swaraj for the whole of India. They should not rule out of die possibility of 
the majority community in the Punjab giving the SikhB their rightful place. 

Concluding, Border Bahadur Ujja! Singh emphasised that it was high time 
that they should all rise above party strife and communal rivalry and with united 
action first try to win freedom. They should have enough time to deal with one 
another if any party persisted in unreasonableness. He exhorted the Sikhs to act 
upon the high ideate of their great gurus and casting away potty bickerings stand 
together in the service of the country and community. 

Before the conference commenced, Master Tara Singh, President - of the 
Shromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee and the Akali Dal, performing the 
flag hoisting ceremony, stressed the necessity of maintaining internal peace in these 
critical times. 

Resolutions—2nd Day—Lahore—81st January 19*8 
Referendum on "Azad Punjab" Move 


A decision to take a referendum on tha question of redistribution of the bounda¬ 
ries Of the Punjab with a view to establishing -'Arad Punjab”, was taken at the 
Conference which concluded on the next day, the 3lBt. January. The Conference 
was addressed among others by Dr. B. B. Moonjs, Dr. Str Gokutchand Narang, 
Master Tarastngh and Gtani Shsrsirtg. 

The main resolution of the Conference which was moved by Master Taraslngh's 
Party and strongly opposed by a section of the Conference representing the Rawalpindi 
division stated— 

'To view of the fact that the working of the provincial constitution based on the 
communal award has proved detrimental to the interests of the Bikhs and Hindus 
in the Punjab that they see no hope of improvement so long as the reigns of 
Government remain in the hands of a permanent statutory Muslim majority; that 
efforts are being made to make their poeitiou still worse by the movement 
of Pakistan; ana that the Bikhs have declared their resolve not to tolerate this 
attack on their culture end position; this Conference expresses ita opinion that 
the Bikh position can only be re-established by readjusting the boundaries of the 
Punjab by the transfer of the predominantly Muslim districts to N. W. F. F, and 
appeals to the Sikh youths to support this demand. This Conference urges that the 
Bikh and Hindu minorities in these separated districts, annexed with N. W, F. P., 
be granted the same weightage and safeguards as are provided for Muslim minorities 
in C. P. and Madras.” 

. There was a heated discussion on the resolution for over four hours. The op¬ 
ponents of the resolution characterised this move ae a new stunt started by the 
Government to break the solidarity of the Bikh community while the supporters 
emphasised that it was a counterblast to the Pakistan scheme. The opponents moved 
an amendment to the effect that a referendum be taken and if two-third Bikhs of 
the Punjab voted for the redistribution of boundaries then the demand should be 
pressed otherwise it should be dropped. 

The amended resolution was passed by a majority of votes. 


Formation op National Govt, Urgbd 
The other resolutions passed by the conference urged the formation of a 
National Government on the basis of coalition of ail parties and communities, the 
immediate release of political prisoners; reservation of five per cent appointments 
in the Central and All-India services fot Sikhs, Another resolution urged upon the 
Maharajas of all 6ikli States, particularly those of Kspnrthnla and Jind, to take 
immediate and effective steps to restore the Sikh character of their respective States 
by (a) appointing Bikh Prime Minister*, lb) fixing special rights for the Bikhs in 
the services; (c) recognising Panjabi as the official and court language in the States 
and making ita teaching compulsory in the State schools; (d) enacting Bikh Gurd- 
waraa Acta with a view to handing over the management of Sikh Gurdwara* to 
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Ojb Sikh public of the Stale: (e) observing all the Sikh ceremonial! and rule* of 
conduct in their own Koyal bouses. 

Addressing the conference, Dr. Uoonjea declared that the Hindus and Sikhs 
would shed every ounce of their blood to oppose the Pakistan scheme which, ha 
believed, was the creation of the British Government. The Punjab, he said, should 
not be afraid of Pakistan. The Punjab was the sword arm of India while Bengal, 
which was also affected by the Pakistan scheme, was the brain. He was sure tbat 
when both Punjab and Bengal would rise against the Pakistan scheme, it would die 
its own death. Concluding he appealed to tbe Sikhs and Hindus of the Punjab to 
join together to oppose Pakistan, 

Master Taraeingh, in the course of a brief speech, said that there seemed to 
have been some misunderstanding about their demand for the redistribution of the 
boundaries of the Punjab, As a matter of fact he and his party were strongly in 
favour of the formation of a National Government, but tbe proposal for tbe “Aiad 
Punjab" was a move to cripple the Pakistan scheme. He assured tbe Opponents of 
the resolution of the "Arad Punjab” that he was prepared to accept any amendment 
to the scheme for the redistribution of boundaries. 


The All India Nationalist League 

Working Committee—New Delhi—I3th. February 1943 

Release or Mahatma Gandhi Urged 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, held at New Delhi 
on the 13th. February 1913, Mr. Jatnnadae Mehta presiding, passed a resolution 
expressing concern at the correspondence between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi 
which culminated in the fast. The resolution expresses the fear that, in view of bis 
age and the duration of the fast, the danger of serious results to his health and life 
cannot be minimised, and it should be the duty of every one to explore every method 
by which his life can be saved. 

"While there has been an improvement In the situation,” proceeds the resolu¬ 
tion, "Mahatma Gandhi has himself reaffirmed bis faith in non-violent action 
and repudiated the disturbances of the last six months. The Committee, there¬ 
fore, earnestly suggests his unconditional release to give Mahatma Gandhi an 
opportunity to survey the situation da novo m he himself has stated in his cor¬ 
respondence with the Viceroy, and feels confident that as a result of his review, he 
will use all hla undoubted influence towards checking disorder and violence- which 
have already done so much harm to the country,” 

The Committee affirms its support to the Mabasabha in all legitimate steps to 
resist the disruption of the country and expresses gratitude to tbe Viceroy for his 
recognition of the fundamental unity of India, The committee "has noted a wel¬ 
come ebange in Mr. Jinnah’s outlook as can be aeon from his recent i^teratmes 
and assures him tbat any settlement of India's political problem consistent with 
India’s national solidarity that he and tbe Muslim Ltengue might suggest will re¬ 
ceive tbe most careful consideration of nationalist India.” Tbe committee notes 
"with particular disapproval tbe Government's policy In refusing the demand for 
a National Government by denying the representative character of each political 
party or group by turn, and yet not taking into their counsel at least those groups 
that are willing to run a National Government to-d»y.” 

xbe Committee expresses serious anxiety at the shortage of food sod condemns 
the dearness allowance given to Government employees as meagre and inadequate. 
It urges the establishment of an evacuees commission to deal with tbe problems of 
evacuation. 

Working Committee—New Delhi—21at. April 1943 

Pakistan Condemned 

T*?® Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, held at New Delhi 
on the 21st. April 1943, with Mr, Jamnadas Mehta in the chair, passed a resolution 
*° Jinnah's speech at tbe Muslim League annual session and to the 
proceedings of the session. "Both”, declares the resolution, “displayed a disregard 
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of democracy and nationalism in this country, which the Muslim League seems 
determined to destroy and substitute in their place a vivisected India on the basis 
ol religions fanaticism and a political ideology of the Middle Ages wholly nnsuited 
to the present times, Tbe tone of the deliberations has been highly provocative and 
intemperate and plays into the hands of the enemies of India's freedom, Mr. 
Jinnah's speech in particular is a vain, ignorant and malicious diatribe os the 
Hindus in particular and bas been rendered possible because of the pandering by 
the Government of the League's methods of intimidation and bullying, 

"Jn tbe name of the Indian nation, tbia meeting declares that Ihe country will 
never tolerate the proposed Pakistan which will divide the nation into two hoBtile 
camps, waning on each other for all time. The encouragement which the Govern¬ 
ment has given to the League is clearly in pursuit of Us unabashed policy of divide 
and rule. This meeting earnestly warns its Muslim fellow-countrymen against 
falling into this imperialist trap and thereby leading this country into a disaster, 
which will be rninous alike to Hindus, Muslims and other citizens. As against 
this suicidal policy of Pakistan, this meeting earnestly invites the attentiou of 
Indian Muslima to the speeches and writings of the Turkish Press Delegation which 
recently visited this country Hinder the leadership of Mr. Atay and commends the 
patriotic example of the delegation to all Muslima in India,” 

Boldtion of Pbbbekt Deadlook 

The Committee declares that the only way out of the present impasse is the 
simultaneous withdrawal by the Congress of tbe resolution of August 8 last and 
the release of the Congress leaders by the Government. The Committee also says 
it is opes to the Government of India and the Secretary of State even in these 
deplorable circumstances to prove their bonafidea by installing in office those parties 
to tbe country who are pledged to the support of the war and who tbough not so 
vocal as the Congress and the Muslim League, constitute an overwhelming 
majority of the people of India. 

Working Committee—New Delhi—27th, April 1943 

Bengal Ministerial Tangle 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, which met at 
New Delhi on the 27th. April 1943, adopted a resolution on Ihe Bengal situation in 
which it asserted that the Governor bad acted in utter disregard of constitutional 
propriety and that "his sole object in takiDg over the powers and passing tbe budget 
was to make it easier for the contemplated Nazimudain Ministery to remain in 
office without calling a meeting of the Legislature until tbe next budget and 
enabling that Ministry in the meantime to demoralise tbe Legislature within the 
next twelve months”. The resolution condemned "the utterly reactionary composition” 
of the new Ministry. 


The Punjab Provincial Women’s Conference 

Annual Session—Lahore—21 at. June 1943 

"By refusing to their relatives interviews with the Oongreee prisoners and the 
detenns, the Government of the Punjab bad set up a new record in tbe history of 
repression. It is most condemnabte that even mothers put behind the bars, in the 
name oi the Defence of India, were not permitted to Bee their children of tender 
age who had been weeping in vain to have a glimpse of their Mamas.”—-Thus 
observed Shrimati Premvati Thapar, Secretary, Punjab Branch of the All India 
Women's Conference, while epeakiog at a conference held under the auspices of the 
Punjab Branch in the Pateh Ch&od College, Lahore on the 21st. June 1943 on a 
resolution, asking that mothers at least should be allowed to interview their children 
of tender age. 

Shrimati Rameahuri Nehru presided over the conference. 

Among those present at the conference were Mrs. Ram Saran Das, Mrs. Anand 
Kumar, Mrs. Rai, Mrs. Buck, Mrs. Maharaj Krishan Kapur, Shrimati Premvati 
Thapar, Mrs. B. L, Rallia Ram, Mrs. Situ Swri, Mrs. Singh, Mrs. Nazir, Mrs, 
Bhim Sain Sachar, Mrs. Chatrath, Mrs. Sabberwal, Mrs, Mukand Lai Pari, Mrs. 
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Anand, Mr*. Chopra, Mrs, Oodbole and Mm. Perin Someth Chandra, besides 
members of the staff of the Mahils Mabavidyalya, Sir Gang* Ram School and the 
Fateh Chand College. 

Mrs. Rahrshdri Nehru's Speech 

To opening the conference Shrimati Rameshuri Nehru referred to Ihe "upheaval 
in the country which had resulted in the imprisonment of Mrs. Vijaya I.akhshmi 
Pandit, President of the AU-Iudia Women's Conference, of the presidentelect Mrs. 
Kamala Chhatopadhya, Raj Kumari Am n't Kour and many other prominent women 
workers." 

Those circumstances resulted in making both the provincial as also the central 
organisation inactive and neither could have their annual conferences. 

They were now in a littfe better circumstance, because they were able to get 
together. It, has, therefore, been decided to infuse new life into the provincial 
organisation, in which young blood had come in. 

The new provincial committee of 35, which was elected to-day, among others 
includes Begum Iftikhar-ud-Din. Khadija Afinhaj, Mrs. (iauba, Mrs. fiedi. Begum 
Almas, Mrs. Kunli Bhandari, Watir Begum, Baji Rashida Latif Begum, Mrs. 
Perin Someth Chandra, Mrs. B. L, Raltia Ram, Mr. Soni, 8m, Rameshuri Nehru, 
JCarmarani Duleep Singh and -Mrs. Wattal, 

Resolutions—E nd Present Deadlock 


Mrs. L, C. Jain moved the first resolution “deploring the state of political dead¬ 
lock In the country” and demanding the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other 
leaders *to start negotiation with them with a view to ending the present deadlock." 

The resolution expressed the view that “that was the only rottrao of action 
which would lead to the achievement of the ideal of the Allied Nation." All the 
people and organisations wore appealed to, to “pool their efforts to secure the release 
of Gandhijee and other leaders as a preliminary to the formation of a Nations! 

Government." 

Mrs. Jain reviewed the political developments in the country ever since the Grippe 
jugglery failed, She maintained that the whole country was at the back of the 
demand for the release of Mahatma Gandhi, 

Mrs. Psrin Romesh Chander, who seconded the resolution, urged the British 
Government to releaso the leaders without delay, as shs maintained that only the jail 
gates stood in the way of unity and agreement among the leaders of the various 
parties. 

Shrimati Rameshuri Nehru, while commenting on the resolution, regretted the 
present attitude of the British imperialists towards India. 

She asserted that the responsibility of the disturbances did not lie on the 
shoulders of the Congress. The present deadlock was due to the altitude of the 
British Government and their representatives in India. She added that when history 
would bs written it would reveal the shocking story of repression in India. She had 
no doubt that not only the whole of India, but every right thinking person in ail 
parts of the world, was at the baok of the demand for the release of Gandhijee and 
other Congress leaders. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Food Situation in the Country 


Miss Puran Mehta moved the second resolutioh "drawing the attention of the 
Government to the gravity of the food situation in the country, the scarcity of food 
and clothing and the abnormal rise in prices" which was “causing intolerable hard¬ 
ship# particularly to the poor population of the towns." 

The resolution aiso appealed to the "big zemindars and to the millowners of 
the province to do their doty in giving relief to the poor by providing them with 
grains and cloth at rates that ere within their means." The resolution expressed 
concern at the closing of aita depots In Lahore and asked the Government to secure 
sufficient foodstuffs for the poor. 

The mover criticised tbs "unmethodical ways of the Government ’ and said 
that it was a pity that they in tbo Punjab, which was the home of wheat, 
were crying for ,r aUa”. 

Begum Almas seconded the resolution, which was passed Unanimously, 


Right to Interview Cbildren 
Mrs. Acharya Ram Dev moved the following resolution : 
i et C£> ” f ® reD ^° f ecls that the cancellation of the right of political prisoners 
to interview their relative* and friends Is indefeasible on any grounds whatsoever. 
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It is a negation of the codo for tba treatment of political prisoners, recognized 
by all civilized countries. It is particularly harsh to refuse to mothers the right 
to periodica! interviews with their ehildern. We request the government to 
revise their policy in this matter aud even if they persist in refusing to recognize 
the general right of all political prisoners to interview their friends aud relatives, 
at least to permit auoh interviews in the case of mothers having children of 
tender age.” 

8 brimati Premvati Tkapar, in seconding the resolution, said that It was the 
height of injustice that interviews were not allowed to Congress detenus and 
prisoners. Even the non-official jail visitors, who were permitted to sea murderers 
tn jail, were not allowed to see the Congress detenus. 

Bhrimaii Rameahuri Nehru, while commending the resolution to the meeting, 
said that no word* could be strong enough to condemn the attitude of, the. 
Government sufficiently in disallowing interviews to or with the CoogresB 
prisoners, This was unknown in any civilised country. 

The resolution was passed. 

Hrsoo Intestate Succession bill 

Mrs, Ram Saran Dot then moved tlio following resolution: 

"This conference appeals to the Hindu public and to the members of 
Central Assembly to support the Hindu Intestate Succession Bill which has 
been referred to a Select Committee by the Central Legislature. This Bill far 
from being contrary to the tenets of Hindu Law is a corroot exposition and 
interpretation of its spirit and of the real intention of its framers.” 

The mover of the resolution, who is the wife of the well-known Saimtauiat 
leader R. B, Ram Saran Dae who is the General President of the Punjab Satmlnn 
Dhnram Pratinidhi Bnbha, said that there was no reason why girls should not 
be given equal rights and a share in the patrimony. 

Mis* Sabhtrwal, seconding the resolution, maintained that the Bill was in no 
way against the Hindu Dharma and its scriptures. 

The resolution was passed unanimously, 

Shrimsti Rameahuri Nehru appealed to the woman to send a large number of 
representations to the legislative department of the Central Legislature and the 
Select Committee supporting the Bill, 

Children's Aid Society 

Mrs. Rat moved the following resolution : 

"This conference supports the demand of the Children’s Aid Soeity for the 
enactment of a Children’s Ast for the province. Such an Act 4s tong overdue 
and the world war should not he made ft pretext for tha refusal of protection to 
thousands of unfortunate children In this province. We are of the opinion that 
legislation for their protection is the only way to put an end to the exploitation 
of children.” 

Mrs. Rai said that the children of to-day would be the citizens of to-morrow. 

It waa therefore their duty to see that the children were brought up pro¬ 
perly and in a healthy atmosphere. It was the duly of each one of them not 
to look after their own children, but also to see that no child went astray and 
fell into undesirable hands. „ 

Mrs. iiaharaj Ktaken Kapur seconded the resolution, which was passed. 

Dearness Allowance 

Shrimati Snekiaia moved the last resolution demanding.Rs, 15 as dearness 
allowance for every woman teacher in all schools drawing upto Rs. 150 p. u. 

The mover demanded that the status of women teachers should be raised. 

The resolution was passed. 

Shrimati Rama hurt Nehru in her closing speech expressed the hope that the 
new committee would carry on the work with great enthusiasm, 

Punjab Branch’s Activities 

Bhrimaii Premvati Thapar, secretary of the Punjab Branch, while presenting 
the report of the work of the Punjab Branch said that their activities were all 
round and of a varied nature. The Punjab Branch was doing its utmost to raise 
the status of women and children and preparing them to be better 
citizens. They were engaged in social reform work and their members 
were running the Lahore Women’s Rescue Home, Children's Aid Society, 
Mangel Sabha, iatri Bahaik School, Harijan Sewak Sangb, Hospital Sewsk 
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SsTigh Hospital Welfare Society and some of there helped the women 
prisoner! in jails and looked after them in the mental hospital, 'ihe women, 
she said,- had faith in the unity of the people of India and in the integrity of 
India herself. Hindustan was their country and the; did not believe in vivisecting 
it into separate parts. 


The Communist Party of India Congress 

1st. Congress Session—Bombay—23rd. May 1943 

Mr, Dange’s Opening Speech 

The first Congress of the Communist Party of India was formally inaugurated 
on the 23rd. May iu43at the Kamgar Mnidan, Bombay, before a large number of workers 
and nearly three-hundred delegates to the party convention who had come from all 
parts of India. Placards were displayed in various languages containing slogans 
appealing to the people to unite to defoat the Axis powers and to grow more food 
and stressing the need for communal uuity and demanding the release of 
Congress leaders. 

Mr. Bankim Mukherji , President of the All-India Kisan Babha, hoisted the 
communist flag. Explaining the significance of the flag, Mr, Mukherji said that 
apart from symbolising the solidarity of the working class it was under the Red 
Banner that the litHsian soldiers gallantly fought and threw back the Nad invaders. 
He warned the workers not to be complascent about the war but to give their best 
efforts for the defeat of the Axis powers. 

- Mr. S, A. Danga, founder . member of the Communist Party of India, ex¬ 
plaining the significance of the party Congress declared that the Communist Party 
which started with five members fifteen years ago had to-day over 15,000 members 
beside* vast number of workers who follow the lead of the Communist Party. 
With its fundamental policy opposed to Fascism and Nazism, the Communist Party 
was quick to realise the grave danger to the entire working class and to freedom 
by the onslaught of the totalitarian powers. The Communist Party of India still 
remained a bulwark against Imperialism and for the purpose of crushing the Axis 
menace and for the attainment of Independence they wanted the estabitanmeiit of a 
national government in Indio. Congress-League unity, he said, was of paramount 
importance and the party would strain its most for the consummation of 
such unity. Mr. Dangs added that the immediate task of the party was to carry on an 
agitation successfully for the release of OongresB leaders from tbo jails. 

Warning against sabotage and other internal strife, Mr, Dange said that many 
people doubted the wisdom of the Communist Party’s stand especially after the 
arrests of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders on August 9, In spite of 
the calumny heaped on the party members, they stood resolute and warned the 
people not to fall prey to the provocations offered on all hands. That their advice 
and policy jvss essentially sound was borne out froto the correspondence exchanged 
between Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy recently'in which the “former stated that 
acts of sabotage bad not had the sanction of the Congress, 

Messages of greetings from the Communist Parties of Canada, England and 
South Africa were read at the meeting. 

Disbandment op Communist Intrunational 

Mr. P. C. Jashi, General Becretary of the Communist Party of India 
issued the following statement:— 

The Communist Party of India fully supports the proposal of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International which frees the communist parties Iq 
the different countries from the obligations arising from tbs statutes and decisions 
of the various Congress of the Communist International. This proposal is a 
powerful blow against all reactionary elements who are UBing the existence of the 
world communist centre in Moscow as an excuse for their machinations against the 
Soviet Union and to prevent the closest co-operation between the United Nations 
especially between Britain, America and the U. 8. S, B., at this critical and decisive 
moment in the war against the Fascist Axis, 

The E, C. C, 1, baa issued a clarion call to all communist parties to eoncen- 
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trate all their effort to unite the working class and the people in their respective 
countries tor the supreme task of striking together against fascist imperialists in 
the final battles which are due to open now after the clearing of North Africa, 
burning patriotism, Beif-eacrifioittg effort for the mobilisation of the people for the 
holy war of liberation of the peoples from the menace of fascism—this ta the acid 
test of international communism to-day. 

By knocking the bottom of the prejudices against the Comintern the proposal 
will make the broadest national unity possible in euch country and pave the way 
for the closed joint action between the members of the United Nations in dealing 
the final death blow against fascist imperialism for the freedom of all the people 
of tha world and la; the basis for the victory of world socialism on a vaster plane' 
than ever before. 

Party Convention—Bombay—26th. May 1943 K , 

Mr. P. C. Joshl’a Address 

Exhorting the delegates to intensify their efforts on the food and production 
fronts and to wean away people from committing acts of sabotage and hindering 
war effort*, Mr. P. C. Joshi, General Secretary of the Communist Party of India, 
in an address to the Part; Convention st Bombay on the 26 tb. May 1948 emphasised 
that ODly if they made ail those campaigns go with a bang would they be 
able to do anything practical to solve the national crisis. “Everything else is empty 
phrases", he Baid, adding, “there is no other short-cut to National Government, 
no> other way out ol the ditch in which our country iB." 

The Party Convention proper began this morning in the auditorium of the 
R. M. Bhatt School, Pare!. The ball was tastefully decorated with Bed flags and 
portraits of prominent Communists throughout ths world were hung on the walls. 
On either aide of the dais were bung two big portraits of Pandit Jatoaharlal Nahru 
and Mr. M. A. Jinnah against the background of the Congress aud Muslim League 
flags respectively. 

. As ths present Party Congress is the first of its kind since the Communists 
as a party started their activities in India, Mr. Joshi gave an elaborate review of 
how the party gradually grew up in strength and came to occupy its present position. 
“We have grown from a tiny group ten years ago to a major political organisation 
that can stand its own grouud among the Indian people on the basis of its own 
political policy, on the strength of what appeal it makes to our patriotic people. In 
the dark horizon that is India to-day, tire existence and growth of our party is 
the silver-lining. We have grown as no other party has grown in the past. From 
> hunted underground organisation, we hove become a major political party." 

Discussing the war, Mr. Joshi said. The dilemma of the Congress patriot is, 
‘How can it ba a people's war for us when the British are sitting on top of us V 
From where did it arise ? They fiddled with two abstract categories, imperialism 
and Fascism. They did not see world imperialism as one system which is finally 
cracking up right undor our eyes. They saw our people apart from the peoples of 
the world." Mr. Joshi asserted that if they regarded it as the war of British 
Imperialists, they would pass helpless from British imperialist* to Japanese fascists. 
The path to freedom, he said, lay through successful defence of India, which de¬ 
manded the uniting of her people in an alliance with the peoples ol the world to 
fight this war as the patriotio war for all. 

Ckipps Mission 

Referring to the Cripps* Mission, Mr. Joshi said that the Congress stand was,' 
“Give us National Government and we will defend the country.” The League said: 
“Give us self-determination and we will help yon to defend the country with or 
without the Congress." "Imperialist reactionaries had won and called off the* 
negotiations”, said Mr. Joshi. ’They used the promise of future freedom to calm the 
peoples of the United Nations. They used the Indian disunity to deny power to 
the League or the Congress. Neither the Congress nor the League took die initiative 
to forge a united front to face Sir Stafford Cripps, blow up the imperialist game 
and jointly rouse the people for national defence. Both looked to the imperialist 
government for power. Neither trusted the other and both lost.” 

Reviewing the events that led up to the passing of the August resolution by 
the Congress and the subsequent happenings, Mr. Joshi said that by the August 
resolution the Congress, for the first time, declared in clear and unambiguous terms 
that the world stood divided into two camps and India's place was with the United 
Nations. The Congress declared it* willingness to participate in the war on the 
39 
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basis of a National Government and bad asked for a settlement but unfortunately 
neither Ufahatma Onn/Jhi nor Pandit Nehru took a step towards national unity 
which alone could isolate imperialist reaction and be the bast* of unity with the 
United Nations. Thus the advance in policy—declaration of willingness to defend 
India in alliance with tha United Nations—was negatived by the threat of blowing 
np the defence of India in case the British imperialists did not agree to hand over 
power. "What was the basis of this apparent contradiction ?" asked Mr. Joahi. 
k Bow do they ovotve a practical slogan that negates their Own desired policy ? 
Because they do not regard national defence as a paramount duty. Because they 
think defending India, ns it i», is defending their slavery." 

Condemning the Government's action io arresting Congress lenders, Mr. Joahi 
said that the Government's action threw many patriots into the arms of the "Sf£b 
column” and destroyed the people’s morale. Forces were let loose out of which 
only the Japanese invader could gain. 

Qandhiji's Stand 


Dealing with events leading up to Mahatma Gandhi's fast, Mr. Joahi said 
that Mahatma Gandhi's letters to the Viceroy had great political significance. 
Their positive content was repudiation of sabotage and anarchy, willingness for 
settlement and anxiety over the food crisis. It told Congressmen that sabotage 
was not Congress policy and his letters beostno a powerful lever in the hands of 
the Commnaista to wean away honest Congressmen from the ' fifth column.” The 
general outlook of a patriot to-day, Mr. Jos hi added, was that he eat at home or 
in jail demoralised. But as long as they held this outlook, they would odco again 
fail victim to the "fifth column" at any stage, through the food end or with 
invasion. t . 

Japan, he' said, had entered the war for the domination of Asia. India 
was the biggest and easiest prise for ber. Bhe must either get India or see India 
being used as a base to wipe ber out. The worse the situation for the Axil in <he 
west, the more desperate the Japanese must become in the East and strike hardest 
at the weakest spot. 

After referring to the campaigns carried on by tha Communist Pary for the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders, Mr. Joahi stressed the im¬ 
portance of bringing about Congress-Lougue unity. "Hunger had done U better than 
anything else. Formulation of demands wub not enough because they were patent. 
What was needed was a positive and widest building of unity to intervene in lie 
Immediate situation. To abuse the bureaucrat to place the patriot is to go the way 
the patriot himself went and out of which it is onr task to rescue him. Verba! 
exposure of the Imresucrafcy is Sntysgrnlm and not Bolshevism. It is to parade our 
helplessness before the bureaucracy spd inability to win ilia people in support of 
party policy,” 

Referring to the campaign for the release of the Congress loaders, Mr. Joahi 
said that keeping up an agitation as a geuoral anti-repression campaign would be 
playing into the hands of the bureaucracy and not really working to get the leaders 
out. To get Mahatma Gandhi out they should appeal to all to stop sabotage and 
explain that every bomb thrown won a bomb thrown at tbo leaders. 


India’s Defence 

Discussing the role of the Indian army, Mr. Joahi said that it was important 
to popularise vigorously the role of all Allied armies and above all the Indian 
array. The turn in the war meant a change in tbo rolo of the British and Indian 
armies, naii»t be popularised &9 armies of Indias defence and not looked 

npou or treated as armies of occupation, R did not matter what the motive of the 
'British rulers was in dofenin^; India. What would happen to post-war India 
ascended upon whether the existing soldiers could hold the front now or not and 
what the Indian patriots did on tbo home front. 


Concluding, Mr. Joahi said : "It Is a grave and menacing situation. Every 
stop that we take towards national unity is one step towards solving the national 
.i. Et „ cr ? ¥ ow thl ‘ t , ,r0 ■frike against the "fifth column” is a blow strnck 
with the Red Array and every inch that we make tbe British bureaucrats move 
Drill gs the day of our free and equal alliance with the British people nearer. Only 
„„f 0 . l ba orUf " within our WHlntoy wl |i others b# ,ble ^ he | n £ 

t ’/? M h .° ld up‘he rear, the more we unite the rear with the front, the 

CooweJ^■nd’thall iL^ 6 . 11 *? imperialist propagandists about the 

Congress and the situation io India and their own worth as the defender* of India 
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and the organisers of oar war-effort, India's defence is primarily the responsibility 
of Indian patriots. It 1 b also that of the United Nations. The more we discharge 
our own duty to our Motherland, the easier we get the aid of the rest of the 
freedom-loving peoples and humanity to fight for our freedom and the 
world’s freedom." 

Resolutions—Tmbdtbs To Martyrs 

A resolution paying tributes to the sacrifices made in the cause of Communists 
by the Indian Communists was next passed, Mr. Sokati Singh Bakhna, 82-years 
old delegate from the Panjab and founder of the Ghsdr Party, moved the resolution. 

Resolutions—Bombay—31st. May 1943 

Formation of National Government ( 

‘’India’s fate and freedom is indissolubly linked with the fight for world 
freedom. This is no longer a fine phrase but a grim reality which emerges ever 
more clearly out of the gruelling experiences of our own people during the last 18 
months as well as from the bappeniogs during the last two years of the war of 
liberation now being fought in five continents,” says a lengthy resolution adopted at 
the first Congress of the Communist Party, to-day.. 

The resolution gives an elaborate review of the war situation, the Indian 
political deadlock and outlines. new slogans for the future conduct of the 
Communist Party, The resolution emphasises the need for building up Trade 
Unions, Kiean Hnbhas, students’ and women's organisations for the prosecution of 
campaigns for growing more food, acceleration of production, national unity and 
getting the release of Congress prisoners. 

The resolution calls upon nil the Communists in the country to carry on a 
vigorous campaign to bring about national unity for national defence and for the 
establishment of a National Government, It exhorts the Communists to work 
against sabotage and ‘‘Fifth Column" activities and to join the Civil Defence 
services in the eoontry. Party members are particularly asked to carry on a 
campaign to popularise the role of the Indian and Allied armies as defenders of 
India. "In tho threatened areas,” tbs resolution aays, “Communists must offer 
Organised co-operation of the people through their msss organisation, and 
party units, to the British or Indian troops for offensive as well as defensive 
preparation.” ’ 

In regard to the campaign for the release of imprisoned leaders, the resolution 
Bays : "The key sh>gan which we place in the forefront before all » "End the deadlock.” 
We want the release of national leaders for making a settlement possible for their 
participation is the National Govern incut for national defence. In uniting Congressmen 
for the release campaign, we must rally them against "Fifth Column” and for accepting 
the right of self-determination for Muslim and other nationalities. In winning the 
support of the League patriots to this campaign, we must explain how the release 
of Congress leaders and Congtesa-LeBgue unity alone is the way of winning self- 
determination and no other.” 

On the food situation, the resolution urges the Party members to carry on 
active propaganda for the prevention of food riots and against hoarding. It 
recommends the formation of “food committees” composed of all sections and 
parties in it) prevention of rioting and exposure of hoarders,- securing of a fair 
prices to the Kiean, public control of all stocks, smooth working of rationing in 
towns and regular supply of stocks to honest traders and food committees to 
rural areas.” 

In an appeal to the working class to produce more for the defence of the 
- Motherland, the resolution says; “It is tbe patriotic duty of the worker to 
strengthen defence by taking the initiative for organising more production and 
better transport, and against stoppage of work irrespective of what the boss or the 
bureaucrat does. Communists should take a bold and open stand against 
strikes, as tbe; injure the defence of the country by bolding up production.” 

Emphasis is also laid ou the need for consolidating the advances made by tbe 
Parly hitherto aud for farther expansion of toe Party on firm and Bound lines. 

The resolution pays a tribute to the Ked Army's achievements and adds: 
“Oar people matt unite to defend the Motherland shoulder to shoulder with 
toe peoples of the United Nations. That alone leads to freedom. Refusal to Bee 
this leads to toe disastrous illusion of freedom through Biller or toe Jape. It 
leads straight to tbe other camp and to Fascist enslavement," 
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thus formed, their 
be guaranteed by 

on caste, race, or 


Right op Secession for Nationlities 

Laying down the main principles of the Communist policy on the Pakistan 
Issue, the following resolution was adopted by the Party 

To build the United National Front of the peoples of the various communities 
and Nationalities that inhabit India, for the defence and freedom of our country, 
it i* necessary to dispel the mutual distrust ond suspicion that exists among them. 
This is a remnant of memories of post historical oppression and of present social 
Inequalities arising out of the feudal imperialist exploitation. For this purpose, 
the basic rights of the communities and nationalities must he made an essential 
part of the programme of the United National Front. 

The programme of the U, N, F. must declare that in free India, there will be 
perfect equality between nationalities and communities that live together in India. 
There will be no oppression of one nationality by another, There will be no 
inequalities or disabilities based on caste or community. To ensure this, the national 
movement must recognise the following rights as part of He programme for 
national unity, 

tAl Every section of the Indian people which has a contiguous territory as its 
homeland, common historical tradition, common language, culture, psychological make¬ 
up and common oconomio life would be recognised as a distinct nationality, with 
the right to exist as an autonomous State within the free Indian Union or Federa¬ 
tion and will have the right to secede from it if it may so desire. This means that 
the territories which arc homelands of such nationalities and which to-da 7 are split 
up by the artificial boundaries of the present British provinces and of the so-called 
"Indian States”, would be re-united and restored to them In free India. Thus the 
free India of to-morrow would be a federal ion or union of autonomous States of 
the various nationalities, such an, the Radians, Western Punjabis (dominantly 
Muslims}, Sikhs, Sindhie, JJindusthams, Rajasthanis, Uujcratis, Bengalis, Assamese, 
Beharis, Oriyas, Andhrus, Tamils, Maharashtrians, the people of Kerala, etc, 

(Bs If there are Interspersed minorities in the now (States, 
rights regarding their culture, lsngunge, education, etc., would 
statute and their infringement would ho punishable by law. 

(C) All disabilities, privileges and discriminations based 
community (such as untouctiability and allied wrongs) would be abolished by statute 
and their infringement would be punitdmblo by law. 

Such a declaration of rights inasmuch as it concedes to every nationality as 
defined above, and therefore, to nationalities having the Muslim faith, the right of 
autonomous state existence and of secession, can form the basis for unity between 
the National Congress and the League, For, this would give to the Muslims, 
wherever they are in nn overwhelming majority in a contiguous territory, which is 
tbeir homeland, the right to form their auionomous Btslcs end oven to separate if 
they so desire. In the case of Muslims of the Eastern aud Northern districts of 
Bengal where they form on Overwhelming majority, they may form themselves 
into an autonomous tegion, or may form a separate (State. Such a declaration, 
therefore, concedes the just eascnce of the Pakistan demand and has nothing in 
common with the separatist theory of dividing India iuto two nations on the basis 
of religions. 

But the recognition of the right of aeimralion In tills form need not, neces¬ 
sarily, lend to actual separation. On the oilier hhnd, by dispelling the mutual 
auspicious, it brings about unity of action to-day nod lays the basis for a greater 
unity in the free India of to-morrow. National unity, forged on the basis of such 
a declaration and strengthened in the course of joint struggle in the defence of our 
Motherland, is bound to convince the tieoplcs of all Indian nationalities of the urgent 
need to stick together and to form a free Indian Union or Federation in which each 
national State would be a free and equal member willi the right to secede. They 
wilt thus Bee this as the only path of protecting the freedom and democracy 
achieved end building, on that secure basis, a greater and greeter unity of India 
than our country has ever seen. 

In spite of the apparent conflict end seemingly Insoluble difficulties, tbs burn¬ 
ing desire for unity is taking a firmer bold of the people who to-day follow the 
Congress or the League, Under the stress of the growing menace of Fascist 
invasion and of the present national crisis, the leadership of two organisations also 
nave moved closer together and in the direction of the very solution given in this 
resolution, there is no room, whatsoever, for defeatism on the question of unity, 
it,. c, i ,e ‘?P° n al1 PtRfiots to join hands with it in popularising 

the principles laid down herein, sad thus speed up the realisation Congress-League 
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unity, which it to-day the only path of national salvation for our Motherland la 
the hour of her gravest peril. 

Election of Office-Brarbrb 

The Congress coneludod its session late at night. 5Ir. P. O. Joshi waa 
declared elected Geueral Secretary of the Party sod the following were elected 
members of the Central Committee : 

Mesa re. G. Adhikari, B. T, Ranadive. A. K. Ghoae, S. V. Gbatc, R. D. 
Bharadwaj. B. G. Bardeeai, S. A, Dange, N. C. Kriehnan, P. Snndarayya, E. M. 6. 
Naraboodridad, Somnath Lahiri, D. S. Vaidya, -Biswanath Mukherji. t-ajjad Zaheer, 
Ranen Sea, Bhowani Sea, Iqbal Singh, 8. S< Batliwala, Arun Bose, Manzer Rizvi, 
and Mohan Kumaramangaiam. 


♦ c 


The All India Christian Conference 

25th. Session—New Delhi—19th. and 20th. Marph 1943 

Presidential Address 

“I feel even at this late stage that a small conference of Hindu, Muslim, 
Indian Christian, gikh and Parsi leaders should be convened to deal with the present 
political situation, for there cannot be peace in India or full co-operation iu the war 
effort while thousands of our fellow countrymen are in * detention and sabotage 
continues,” said Baja Sir Maharaj Singh, delivering his presidential address at Uie 
25th session of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, which commenced 
at New Delhi on the l&lh. March 1048. 

He added: "Merely to fold one's hands and tell the various political parties to 
corns to an agreement is not consonant either with the duty or the dignity of the 
Government in power in India or elsewhere. But wef Indians, cannot blame only 
the Government for tba unhappy plight In which India is placed. We also must 
share the responsibility and try to secure Bindu-Mnelim unity, for without some 
agreement between the Congress and the Muslim League, there would be no l&Bting 
solution of the problem of India." 

* L ) Tribute To Non-Parts Leaders 

Sir Maharaj Singh paid a tribute to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari "for doing their utmost to bring about a better feeling between tha 
Government and non-official Indians on the one side and Hindus and Muslims on 
the other," and said that the various non-party political conferences had done much 
good iu spite of apparent failure, and he hoped that they would be continued. 

Sir Maharaj Singh asserted that his community was not behind any other in 
its burning desire for a self-governing India in the immediate future, and while they 
were ChristianB and proud to be such eo far as faith was concerned, in all other 
matters, they were Indiana first and Indians last. He maintained that the mino¬ 
rities question was a world problem and would necessarily be one of the crucial 
difficulties crying for solution at the neat Peace Conference. While the Indian 
Christians were bound to sympathise with Muslims, who formed tile second largest 
religious community iu India, iu their desire for the fullest protection of minority 
rights, he wsb of the view that no final decision could or should reasonably be 
expected at present on questions like Pakistan. He appealed to BinduB and Muslims 
to postpone any final arrangement or decision on. one side or the other till peace 
had been restored. He considered talks of "fighting” for or against Pakistan highly 
injurious. Indeed, they were suicidal, for the only fighting that one conld visualise 
was commons! rioting on a large seals and intensified ill-feeling. 

Referring to Mahatma Qaudhi't fast. Sir Maharaj Singh expressed his belief 
that the Mahatma's unconditional release would bave been in the interests of the 
Government, for aa a free man “he would no doubt have condemned sabotage and 
other acts of violence and might also have teen his way to a reexamination of the 
Indian political situation.” 

Claims Of Indian Christians 

He complained that as the largest group among the small minorities, the claims 
of Indian Christians in the past for a fair share of appointments had not met with 
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adequate consideration. Ha said: ’There ia a strong feeling among us that the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General, which at present is a composite hotly 
representing different creeds, groups and interests, aisould contain an Indian Christian 
representative." 

Concluding, he said : ‘’Our community has not only increased in number* but 
firmly believe Uint we have risen in the estimation of oor fellow countrymen. We 
are now a recognised section of the population of India and will be increasingly so 
in the future. Difficulties and disappointments will, without doubt, lie in our path. 
Against oue difficulty. I roust particularly warn you and that is unnecessary disunion 
and internal dissensions, but with confidence in ourselves and with trust in Provi¬ 
dence, our progress is assured.” 

Sir Frndertck James, m. L. A. (Central), in a brief greeting address to the 
Conference, hoped that the Conference would do its best to perform the task of 
peace-makers for which it was peculiarly fitted. 

Pandit H. N. Kttneru, Member, Council of State, who also addressed the 
Conference, said it was heartening to find the Indian Christian community striving 
for unity, when threats of divisions’ were overwhelming the country, and to think 
that Indian Uhrislians were ready to place their country above communal considera¬ 
tions. He whs glad they bad taken their’ part in the national movement for 
securing a self-governing and aelf-reliant India. 

In bis address, R. B. S. L. Ralliaram, Chairman of Lho Reception Committee, 
offered felicitations to Sir Maharai Singh on his appointment as the Prime Minister 
Of Kashmir. The outgoing President, Mr. Ram Chandra Roy, related Ilia efforts to 
bring about unity among Hindus and Muslims and said although the results were 
not so encouraging, he was convinced that perseverance and persistence in this 
matter would ultimately bear fruit. 

Resolutions—2nd Day—New Delhi—20th. March 1943 

Round Table Conference Buckjkbtbd 

The demand that a round table conference should be convened immediately 
in India to reach an agreed, solution of important constitutional problems was 
put forward by the Conference to-day, when a number of resolutions oo the 
political situation in the country wore pc need. 

The Conference called upon the British Government to make a clear declaration 
as soon as possible that India would attaiu full freedom within two years after 
the cessation of hostilities. Meanwhile, it appealed to the leaders of the principal 
parties ami communities in India to come to an agreed solution on the communal 
problem, failing which the question might be referred for decision to an 
international tribunal. 

Release Of Gandhjji Urged 

The Conference congratulated Mahatma Gandhi on lho successful termina¬ 
tion of bis fast. In the hope and belief that he wotdd condemn violence and 
use his influence against it and would assist in solving the present political 
impasse, the Conference expressed the opinion that the Government should 
release Mahatma Gandhi unconditionally 'without further delny, 

A resolution deploring and condemning acts of violence and excesses com¬ 
mitted in repressing violence was also passed, * 

The Conference, by another resolution, reaffirmed its adherence to the cause 
of the Allied Nations against the Axis Powers. In order to enlist the full 
co-operation of the people of India in lho war efforts, it demanded the immediate 
formation of composite governments at the Centre and in the Provinces consisting 
of non-officials only with the ■ solo exception of the Commander-In-Chief 
and urged that such composite governments should include representatives of 
Indian Christians. The community regarded with deep concern the non-inclusion 
of an Indian Christian in the Viceroy's Executive Council. 

Giving unqualified support to the ideal of a free and independent India in a 
world brotherhood of nations, the Conference considered that after the war all 
empire ideologies should be eliminated as a menace to the future of world peace. ' 

The Conference pledged support to all efforts made by the Non-Party Leaders’ 
Conference to find a way out ol the present impasse and directed its office to 
ensure that Indian Christians were adequately represented oo ail bucIi gatherings. 

Condolence resolution on the death ol Dr. D, X. De Souza, and Dr. S. K. 
Datta were also passed. 

The Conference reaffirmed ita previoua resolutions on Mission and Church 
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propeTlifB in India and pace expression to Ha deep concern over tbe policy of 
some Slisaions regarding the sale of proper-tie*, 

A Committed, constating of seven members, was appointed to consider the 
new draft marriage bill for Christian marriages in India and report the same 
to the Executive Committee. 

The Conference elected the Executive as well ns tha Council of the AH India 
Conference of Indian Ctiiristians lor the next year and fixed the next venue of the 
session at Hyderabad (Deccan) failing which it was decided that the Conference 
should be arranged to he held in Bombay, 


to • I 

The All India Harijan Conference 

Ninth Session—Amritsar—11th, and 12th. April 1943 

Presidential Address 

Advico to the depressed classes not fo isolate themselves from the Hindus 
bat co-operate with them for their social, religious and political uplift was given 
by Mr, H. J. Kh mdekar in bis presidential address to the ninth All-India 
Harijan Conference held at Amritsar on the llth. April 1943, 

Referring to the Pakistan demand, he pointed out that the Muslims were the 
sons of the tun! and ns such were entitled to their due, but they should give 
up the idea of Pakistan, which was uolhing but an obstacle in the way of Swaraj, 
Dealing with the condition of tho depressed classes, Mr. Khandekar said: 
“The Hindus and their leaders talk much about the uplift and betterment of 
tbs depressed classes, but they do very little, Unlouehability is an awful ghost 
and a dark spot on Hindu society; it .has ruined and does uot allow ns to 

E per iu any WBy". He added that tha result of this religious and social 
ictt by the caste Hiudus was that lakhs of members of the depressed classes 
raced other religious. 

The President mode a strong plea for adequate representation of tha depressed 
classes in the services, the local bodies and the Legislature and criticised 
tbe Punjab Land Alienation Act which debarred them from becoming landlords, 

“Resolutions 

A resolution mourning the death of Mr, Afahadev Desai. Begum Azad and. 
Pt. Ramahmt Afalaviga was moved from tbe chair and was passed all standing. 

Mr. Prithvi Singh A tad, General Secretary of the All-India Depressed Classes 
I-icague Conference, moved a resolution which expressed regret that despite the 
r«(«eated and united demand of tbe Indian people for the independence of the coun¬ 
try, India had not been made free. The resolution described rb absolutely baseless 
tbs Government statement that the depressed classes were opposed to the demand 
for tbe independence of the country and asked for- immediate complete indepen¬ 
dence of India. The resolution was seconded by Mr. Yamna Rai of Bihar. 

The resolution, demanding the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other National 
leaders for the solution of the Indian deadlock and the establishment of an all- 
parlies Government at the centre with due representation to the depressed eiassea 
was moved by Mr. O. L. Aghnibhoj of Bombay, who, in a short speech,- criticised 
the policy of drift followed by the Government. Mr, Matte of O, P. seconded the 
resolution. 

Moving a resolution on the unity of India, Mr. Chet Ram, u.l.a„ of Allaha¬ 
bad, condemned the Pakistan, tbe Arad Punjab and Other separatist schemes aiming 
at the vivisection of the country. The resolution was seconded by B, Dolor 
Chand Ram of Bengal. 

Principal Ramdas moved a resolution, which said that they were a part and 
parcel of the Hindu community and demanded equal rights for the Harijana 
from the Hindus and appealed to the Government that the Harijana should be in 
Government services in proportion to their population. Mr, Saiga Raul seconded 
the resolution. 

Another resolution urged the State rulers to co-opt the representatives of the 
Harijana on the State Assemblies or Advisory Councils and give land for cultiva¬ 
tion to the depressed classes. 
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Resolations—Jnd. Day—AmriUar—12th. April 1943 
The CotiFerenro concluded its deliberations to-day. Half a dozen more resolu¬ 
tions wets passed. 

The first resolution condemned the Government of India Act 1935 for having 
given weightage to the Muslims at tbc expense of the Depressed Classes and deman¬ 
ded of the Government to give them their share In proportion to their population 
failing which the Depressed Classes would oppose any future constitution of India. 

The second resolution urged the Congress and the Hindu Msbasabha to give 
the Depressed Classes equal status and recognise their social, political and religious 
rights and demanded of the Government to end unlouahabilily through an Act. 

Other resolutions called upon the Depressed Olasses to seel; the help of the 
Hindus in matters of their welfare, demanded of the Government the recognition of 
the rights of the criminal tribes, appealed to the local bodies to increase the emolu¬ 
ments of the sweepers and lastly urged the Government to arrange for the education 
of the Depressed Classes, open industrial schools for them and award them 
stipends. 

Mr. R. B. Matte of Bihar, Mr. Agnibhoj of Bombay, Mr. Yamnalal of Bihar, 
Mr. Duiar Chand Ram of Bengal, Mr. Satgapal Btkhshu of Delhi and Mr. Chef 
Ram u.L.A. of Allahabad spoke on the resolutions, 

Mr. Prithvi Singh Azad presented the annual report and thanked the dele¬ 
gates. The Conference decided to hold the next session in Bihar, 

At the annual elections held last night Mr. Jagjiwan Ram, u.L.A. was elected 
President and Mr. H. J. Khaiuiekar was appointed Working President. A Wor¬ 
king Committee of 21 wits formed. 


The All India Kisan Conference 

Resolutions—Bhakna—4th, April 1943 

Political Sit cation in the Cocnthv 

The All-India Kisan Conference was held at Bhakna in the Punjab 
on the 4th. April 1B4S. Mr. Bantam SJukharjae, m.l.a. {Bengal), presided. The 
gathering at the conference thinned down to-day as a targe number of the 
visitors went away to Tarn i'aron and Amritsar for the ‘holy dip’ on the 
"Amavas Day”. The proceedings were preceded by a lCavi Darbar with Mr, Feroz 
Din Afaneoor in the chair. 

Among those who sat on the ‘dais* was Lady Shall, There were seated around 
the presidential chair about 40 delegates who had come from other provinces. 

The proceedings which were conducted in Punjabi, Hindustani and English 
were marked by enthusiasm, which was exhibited la abundance, for the “Reds” and 
the Chinese comrades who were fighting their battles. Repeated slogans of ''Red 
Army Zindabati” and ''Chinese Comrades Zittdabad” ,wcre raised as speaker after 
speaker referred to what each one of them described as the "most heroic deeds" of 
Reds or the Chinese. 

The one common theme of all the speakers was that the communists had saved 
the people, any way of the Punjab, from going astray after August 9 last. Great 
stress was taid by almost every speaker on the most dire necessity of preDarinc 
the country to fight the "Japanese brutes” “Fascism" and "Hitlerism.'' The sug¬ 
gested remedy for India’s ills at present was also common to ail speakers* they 
demanded the release of Gandhiji and other leaders and the establishment of a 
National Government. Stress was also laid on the need of Congress-League unity 

The resolutions adopted at the conference were of unusual length and the 
mam resolution on the political situation and a few others covered s number of fool¬ 
scap single space closely typed pages. 1 

The main resolution on the political situation in the country, fusioned the 

ofthr , OTu^trl 0r o!i r ^ Ua h nK H th8 » 0rl .*t!® fl ? d im P e . r . illin B the defence and the freedom 
reaoluti™ , ,1 rf ad ° t J l# Imperialist bureaucracy. Continuing, the 

refoiuttoi? ®»td that the Government measures only worsened the sim&tinn * “Th* 
bureaucracy can be fought only by the unity of tbe^HiSdf «d Muriim mawt 
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through which alone Congress-League unity can be achieved and a National 
Government (or National defence formed,” added the resolution. 

Referring to the Gandbi-Linlithgow correspondence, the resolution stated 
that Oandhiji took a dear initiative for settlement and for the solution of the 
crisis but the British Government spumed tills offer for on honourable settlement 
and showed to what lengths it was prepared to go in Ita desperate determination to 
cling to power. In the end the resolution warned the Government to turn away from 
the ‘■disastrous and impossible attempt to crush the Congress and the Indian people,” 
It warned the British Government that the attitude of Mr, Amery and Major Attlee 
demanding object humiliation from Congress leaders could only lead to untold 
sufferings to people and Jeopardise the cause of freedom and victory over Fascism. 
The Viceroy's refusal to negotiate with non-party leaden for a settlement of the 
Indian deadlock was condemned. The resolution demanded the release of Qandhiji 
and other Congress leaders so that unity could be achieved between the Congress 
and the Muslim League and the entire nation rallied for realising a National 
Government. The resolution set before the kisans the task of “uniting in winning 
Qandhiji'a release, joining bands to stop sabotage and smash the fifth column, 
uniting to solve the food crisis and organising a unity campaign in the rural areas 
to promote unity between the Hindu and the Muslim masses,” 

A fervent appeal to the Trade Unions and the Muslim masses and the League 
patriots to join the movement was made. 

By the first resolution the conference conveyed “Red Salute” and greetings to 
the Army and expressed its most sincere appreciation of the heroic deeds of the 
Russian Army. 

Swami Sahjanand, moving the resolution, said that the Red Army had saved 
not only Stalingrad, but the whole of the world. The world was proud of the 
Heroic deeds of the Rods and even their worst critics in England and America were 
tbeir roost vocal admirers. The world to-day had realised that its salvation lay 
In clasping the hand of the Red Army and clinging fast to the Soviet friendship. 
The Swami felt certain that Russia, China and other Allied countries wore bound 
to win. But what gladdened the Salami's heart most was that not only had the 
Red Army won and saved India and the world, but as the result of its victories 
the supremacy of communism had been established and the Soviet ideal had 
succeeded. Proceeding tho Swami demanded the launching of .the Second Front without 
any further delay to crush Hitlerism. He pleaded that in India also they must 
forge a united demand before they would ever be able to compel Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Amery or Lord Linlithgow to change tbeir attitude. He asked them to 
remember how Mr. Churchill changed his attitude towards Russia. Mere memoran¬ 
dums would be of no avail. 

S. Acchar Singh Chhima while seconding the resolution, said : “Not only 
would Russia wId, but Hitler will be slain.” The victory of the Bed Army would 
mean tho death-knell of Imperialism, and the establishment of Mazdoor and 
Kisan Raj all the world over, including India. But that was possible only if they 
would stop the Japanese aggression and defend their own country, 

The resolution was adopted amidst shouts of "Red Army Zindabad.” 

Greetings to Chinese 

Mr. Bhagat Singh Bilga moved the second resolution, conveying greetings to 
the Chinese armies to whom he paid high tributes for their acta of heroism and 
said that it was because of the brave Chinese that Japan’s designs failed. Be felt 
that Japan’s grave would be dug in China. 

Mr. Dtshpande (CP.) seconded the resolution and said tha) they wanted to 
MBure China of India’s friendship. He wanted the establishment of a National 
Government in India which would enable them to render effective help to China. 

Mr, Keral (Andhra) moved a resolution regarding 4 ‘Kayyur Comrades' who 
were sentenced to death. The mover conveyed a message of the 4 condemned 
Kisan workers. S. Deleep Singh seconded the resolution which was passed. 

Political Situation in India' 

Sardar Trja Singh Swatantra , moving the main resolution on the political 
situation, said that the credit lor saving India from external aggression and internal 
disturbances and riota, which would have resulted in an unknown upheaval, went 
to the workers and Kisans who gave the right lead and remained calm and 
composed. He repeated his story of a prisoner (India) in chains with a policeman 
(British ruler) both faced with a leopard (Japan) and said that India ehould not 

40 
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out of disgust, because Britain would not free her, try to throw herself into the 
clutches of Japan, Sabotage, he said, was like smashing the means of saving their 
country while the Kiaans and Matdoors wore bnay organising to help China and 
Russia ond 10 ward off dangjjr of Japanese aggression. Ho appealed for unity 
among ail communities in order to put au end to the activities of the fifth columnist*. 

Mr, Bokhari (Sind), seconding the resolution, said that though the Kieans and 
Communists were catted "British, ’ it had been amply proved Uiat their policy of 
preparing the country against Japanese aggression and of preaching against sabotage, 
preaching unity between the Congress ana tbo league and demanding release of 
Gandhiji and other leaders was the right policy. They stood fast to that policy 
and their demands. 

Mr. Prolekar (Maharaatre) who moved the resolution on ths food situation, 
•aid that the Kieans and the Mnzdoors to other parts of the country were not 
getting food and other necessities of life. Oithig his own example he said, that it 
was after 0 months that he had seen a wheat ohapati and eaten it on coming to 
ths Punjab. He hold tho Government responsible for tho present state of affairs. 

' Mr. fCaram Singh Mann seconding the resolution referred to the food 
situation In Other parts of India and tho Punjab which was tho home of wheat. 
This situation was due not to any lessor growth of food—which had increased—or 
hoarding by Klsnna but was due to hoarding by the capitalists who were doing so 
for profiteering. The need for easing tho food situation had been felt by Mahatma 
Gandhi, The Punjab Kisnns were willing to solve that problem. The difficulty 
was that the "Unionist Lords” whu possessed over 200 million mnunds of wheat 
dtd not want that wheat to ho exported from the Punjab so that they might earn 
the highest profits. Tho resolution whs passed, 

S. Jagjit Singh moved a resolution ..regarding “crow-morerfood.” Ho said 
It was a pity that in an agricultural country like ftidia they were feeling the 
paucity of food. The Kieans could certainly help to ease the situation by growing 
more food. Mr. Prasad liao (Andhra) sec 0 nded (ho resolution which was passed. 

Army of Workers 


Steami Sahjanand moved a resolution regarding the organisation of Kisan 
Babha. Ho said the time hod coma when thoy must have whole time and even 
paid workers and a complete and well-organised organisation. One-anna member¬ 
ship of 12 lakh Kisans would give to the All-India Klsan Bnbhn at the rate of one 
pie per member as iu share about Its. 12,000 by which they could employ about 
50 graduates to do research and organisation work fnr ftiom. The present day 
politics and Government were influHiieed not by mere slogan#, but by organisation 
and preparations of files and for that purpose they required an army of workers. 

Comrade Abdulla Rasul, seconding the resolution said that they should make 
the Klsan Sabha their own. The rosolution was passed. A resolution moved from 
tho chair demanded tho release of Bj. jagjit Singh and 8j. Bltagal Singh who were 
lying IH in jail, 

Bardar Sohan Singh josh, u. x,. a. moved a resolution, condemning tho ’’policy 
of repression” in India and particularly in the Punjab and in Kerala where tbo 
Kisan Babha was still banned. ' Tho resolution specially referred to tho continued 
ban on the holding of meetings, restrictions on tho press, internments nnd deten¬ 
tions of Kisan workers, lathi charge and imposition fof collective tines, etc. The 
mover mentioned several instances of alleged police ‘excesses in Ohiihr Ohak and 
Jagraon. It was, he said, essentia! to put an end to those •‘oxccbsob" in order to 
prevent the peopio turning fifth_columnists. He added: “We are proud and we 
can raise our head with pride that tho Punjab did not go on the wrong and 
foolish path which misguided people had tried to carvo for them during the last 
some months. The result was that wo were saved from ruination nnd air bombard¬ 
ments.” H« said that he was willing to stand a surety for Dr. Goto Chand, Lala 
Shim Sain Sachar and oiher leaders that if thoy were released they would oppose 
sabotage. Ho asked why those communist friends in detention were not being 
released, Mr, Sharma (Bihar) seconded the resolution which was passed, 

A resolution was moved by Mr. jamna Karjee (Bihar) regarding the tenancy 
**?*% asked the tenants to mobilise, to take advantage of the existing laws and 
. 8 Government to pans new laws and amend the present, laws so as to give 
adequate relief and protection to ths tenauts. ^ K 

Mr. Marsh Bev Malaviya seconded tho resolution which was passed. 

in thf°radi m £ ,u ‘ i0Q * regarding ths co-operative movement difficulties of Kieaos 
u e Indian States, export of agricultural produce and cotton, etc., »nd asking 
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the Cring of minimum price of sugar cans and cotton In relation to the price of 
sugar and cloth were moved from the chair and passed. 

In bis concluding remarks Mr. Banlnm Htikharjet said that it was a matter 
of satisfaction that titcy had discussed matters concerning all provinces. This was 
bound to give them a wider outlook. He wanted to see the Soviet system of life 
in action In India which would revolutionise that viewpoint. By meeting together 
however they could understand and know each other. He hoped that the organi¬ 
sational work, If complied, would give their Sahha strength. They had discussed 
political matters moat at the conference and that was due to the present war 
conditions. The only remedy was the establishment of a National Government. 
The political organisation!! iu tbe country having become helpless, it wee for the 
Kiean Snbha to do the job because it was the only long sighted organisation with 
a broad outlook. What the Kisan Sabha was doing to-day would be adopted by 
other organisations to-morrow as the only right policy he said, and added that 
they would have the satisfaction of having given the proper lead in difficult times, 

Mr. Mocktrrjet concluded: "1 can tell yon that before the present year 

passes out we would liberate India from her long and old chains and we would 
have a National Government established in India’*, 


The All India Ahrar Committee 

Central Committee—Saharanpur—26th. April 1943. 

Statement of Policy About Indian Situation 

The All India Ahrar Committee boB given its best consideration to the Akhand 
Bharat, Pakistan, Aznd Punjab and other schemes, and has in the meantime 
paid attention to the havoc wrought by the world wer as well as to the difficult 
and dangerous conditions created in areas even far away from Ihe war sones. 

Inspite of all eareful deliberations, this committee does not find itself inclined 
to change its previous conviction that the complicated problem of Indian politics 
can be solved only through peace and mutual confidence between tbe people 
inhabiting this country. Therefore this committee wishes to request all protagonists 
of these various schemes Ihet no scheme of the nature of Akhand Bharat, Pakistan 
or Acad Punjab can succeed except through mutual confidence; and if any party 
believes that it can get any such qcheroe established with the British aid, it should 
not ignore the fact that any scheme Bet up under the anapices of tbe British 
bomber wilt compel uh to live under British enslavement, and will work-only so long 
as tbe chains of British slavery subsist. 

Samples of such Akhand Bharats, Pakistans and Aiad Punjab, have already 
existed in various Indian States ever since the inception of British rule. Hence it 
is tbe duty of Indian politicians to see that in their hot headed advances they, may 
not ultimately produce only a few more helpless and beleaguered States in the 
country. Under the circumstances tilts committee wishes to place on record its policy 
in the following words: 

1. Majiise Ahrare Islam has no heartfelt interest in any scheme whose 
success depends on paying homage to London or needs the help of the British 
bayonet 

2. Majiise Ahrare Islam is not prepared to Ignore the fact that 
friendly negotiations aod peaceful atmosphere are conditions precedent for help 
in the final decision whether one or more centres are to be established in India, 
or whether its provinces are to retain tbeir present boundaries or undergo 
redistribution. 

3. Majiise Ahrar considers all provocative propaganda already done, or being 
done, by any party, whatsoever, fatal io the interests of future India or the 
establishment of Akhand Bharat or Pakistan or Asad Punjab; end therefor the 
Majlis appeals to the protagonists of every scheme to refrain from speeches, 
writings and all other propaganda likely to poison the atmosphere in the country, 
and thus refrain from creating hurdles in their own path. 

4. In view of the conditions prevailing in the country, Majiise Ahrar has 
already decided that at present ft ie Incumbent on us to save the country from 
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Internal disturbance* of communal or economic type and therefore all energies 
should be concentrated on that work- Hence just a* the Majlis is not in conflict 
with the Government it does not wish any conflict with any group or party on 
religions or political grounds t and juBl as it does not like any conflict with 
Hindus, Sikhs, Christians or others, it does not consider any internal conflict 
between the Muslims as justifiable. 

5. Although Majtise Abrar does not consider it advisable to demand any 
rights from the British Government at the present juncture and prefers to consign 
its fate to the bands of the Almighty, nevertheless it does not wish to stand iu 
the way of any settlement between the Hindus and the Muslim League and the 
Congress. Tho Majlis does not feel any groat interest in these settlements, yet it 
does not like to hinder those who wish to make any such efforts at the present 
time. Under tho circumstances it does not consider it advisable to create ill-will 
among the Muslims by making separate effort for any communal settlement, and 
makes it clear beyond doubt, that whosoever wishes any settlement may 
negotiate with the Muslim League, or any other party he likes, but he should not 
expect Majlise Abrar to entangle itself in such nffnira and create internectiue war¬ 
fare among the Muslims. 

6. Majlise Ahrar wishes to mako It quite explicit that it does not consider 
it a religious, real snd final duty of the Muslims to create or defend any 
geographical, racial, linguistic or other boundaries, but that ou the other hand, 
under all circumstances, following the path shown by God and bis Prophet, living 
virtuously in the world, cooperating with virtue, establishing Stales based on 
virtue and encouraging virtue in this world is tho divine purpose of human creation, 
and Majlise Ahrar desires the establishment of Godly States wherever possible 
io this world, so that it may be demonstrated to the world that by following the 
golden principles of Islam this world can be cored of its afflictions and the way 
con be paved for welfare in this world and the next. 

In this connection Majlise Abrar wants to point nut that a Godly State does 
cot mean the control of the Government of any Ktatefalling into Dio bauds of a 
Muslim majority or Muslim individuals, rather on the other Baud such autocracies 
or plutocracies which tried to achieve their selfish objectives in the name of lidam 
only soiled the brilliant face of Islam and gavo tho world reason to despise Islam. 
This Majlis cannot feel satisfied with making a fresh experiment of that nature 
and handing over tlio reigns of Government to any party or group which has 
little respect for tho religion of God. Bo the Majlis appeals to the Muslims to 
realise thoir duties in this respect fully and immediately, not to givo opportunity 
to irreligion and profanity to prosper in tho name of Islam by shutting their eyes on 
the necessities of establishment of a godly Kioto, and to preach snd impress on all 
Muslims the duty to follow the commandments of God and His Prophet. 


The Communal Concorcl Conference 

Mr. Humayuo Mlrza’i Addreia 


The following Is tho text of the speech of Mr, ffumapun Sfirza delivered at the 
Communal Concord Conference convened at Dewas ( Junior ) on the 2isth. February 
1948 s— 


I rejoice to be visiting Dewas State on tho gracious Invitation of Bis Highness 
the Maharaja to preside on the auspicious occasion of the -Communal Ckmcord Con¬ 
ference, Ours is a wide country and most of us know but our own corner of it 
while, thanks to His Highness, I have been able to add another corner. It is a 
very crest privilege to become thus acquainted with this progressive State. 

The feeling of a noble Indian Ruler for his subjects Is much more tboa 
ordinary kindness and compassion. In this attachment, whose root* reach far into 
the past, there is something of the deep devotion ol kinship. With the gratitude 
that it awakens, it may be felt through oil divisions of c!«bs and fortune, con- 
of this Ktate' 1 '" 8, * ije,Iing anti beDell « nt Influence, through (he whole atmosphere 

I would gladly sprek to you of concord that should exist among the diverse 
communities whoso home la ibis land—at least concord and amlly. If not immediate 
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unity. Despite the prate Internal incidents with which this country has been con¬ 
fronted, there is no room for doubt that between the ideals of the present Govern¬ 
ment snd those of the popular lenders there aro greater affinities than ever before* 
We well know the discreet line of policy which the Government of India have 
followed since the beginning of the present administration and we most believe 
that they will continue It until the conclusion of their period. Thie will give 
sufficient time to the lenders of all the communities to arrive at a settlement 
among thomselvcB for effecting the reorganisation of the country and the establish¬ 
ment of a regime representative of all communitiea. The aeries ot controversies with 
Britain and a certain effervescence observed within this country has spread a great 
distrust which in tbe judgment of sensible people, is not justified. It would oe a 
disaster if at the end of Ilia war, we stili found ourselves without signB of adjusting 
our domestic affairs satisfactorily. Justly or unjustly, it is a fact that we have' 1 
been losing all our prestige as a people capable of self-government. Gur impru¬ 
dences and our excesses have caused foreigners to judge us as without judgment and 
without true patriotism, cur own intemperance in judging one another perhaps 
contributing no little to this lamentable result. 

Our communal and social problems are to be among tbe greatest problems of 
tbe generation just moving on to the stage of action. The attitude of tbe various 
communities toward one another , and particularly of tbe two major communities 
tow aid each other will be the chief problem. Already, it is imperatively demanding 
a solution. Gradually, as tbe years have passed, a separation has been going on' 
but never so rapidly as of late. Each has come to regard, the -other as an enemy, 
with no interests in common, conceiving rather that what is for the interests of one 
must necessarily bo to tbe detriment of the other. It is indeed time to waken up 
to these facts and conditions ; for they must be squarely met. 

Our big men to-day as of yore think of the country, and what they could 
make it ana not what they could make out of it. The right sort of Indian isn’t 
extinct by any means. And invisible among our four hundred millions there is a 
quiet legion, living untainted in the depths. Away down deep there’s a cry of 
kinship in each one of us; and that the one nor tbe other bears it, has been as 
much tho fault of the one ns of the other. Wo see that very well now. We must 
thrash out together the way to an understanding ; an agreement is not in the least 
necessary. We could agree to differ, for that matter, with perfect cordiality, but an 
understanding we must reach. Oo course, we have a family quarrel, but we are a 
family all the Bame, and a fine one, too. We know each other, we visit each other, 
we write letters, send presents. We. In short, have joined hands from one generation 
to another. There is a permanent something within us—a Greater Keif—a permanent 
something, which has created ail tho religions all over the earth from the beginning, 
and of which Islam and Hinduism themselves are merely two of the present 
temples. ’’Wherever I look”, once said Ramkrishna, who wsb one of the greatest 
religious teachers of our time, for he taught that every religion is true and a 
possible way of reaching God,—“Wherever I look, -1 see men quarrelling in the 
name of religion—Hindus, Mohamedans, Brahmins, Vsishnavas and the reBt. But 
they never reflect that he who is called Krishna is also called Siva, and bears the 
name of the Primal Energy, Jesus, and Allah—the same Rama with a thousand 
names.” In' this message is a means of ending those bitter feuds and quarrels 
which in the name of religion have been, and Btili are a curse to humankind. 

Our life la full of discord j but by forbearance this same discord can be 

tnrned to harmony. It muBt be left to time and the impulse of educational 

influences to afford the opportunity for the subsidence of fundamental differences. 

Therefore, it is not so much a question of legisiation or of education and right 

doing. Whatever. India’s political evolution—whether On linguistic bases or any 
other—tbe problem of minorities will remain. The minority communities are the 
majority communities’ snored trust. The good of the whole depends upon the pood 
of each, and the good ,of each makes the good of the whole. Let the majorities, 
then, attend to the safeguarding of the religion, language and. culture of the 
‘minorities and let there be a proper .representation of the minorities in the 
respective legislatures and services and the whole will take care of itself. Let 
eacli individual, irrespective of caste or creed, minority or majority, work in 
harmony with every other in the various spheres of the activities of their Provinces 
and States and harmony will pervade the whole. The old theory of competition— 
that in order to have great advancement, gieat progress, we must have great 
competition to Induce It—is as false as it is savage and detrimental in its nature. 
We are just reaching tbst point where the wiser men and women are beginning to 
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i«e Its falsity. They are recognising the fact that not competition, but co-operation, 
reciprocity, la the great, the true power—to climb, not by attempting to drag, to 
keep down one's fellows, but by aiding them, and being in turn aided by them, 
thua combining, and so multiplying the power of all instead of wasting a large 
part one against the other. Each is but a part, a member, of the great civil body ; 
and no member, let alono the entire body, can bo perfectly at ease, when any other 
part iB in disease. No one part of the community, no one part of the nation, can 
stand alono { all are dependent, interdependent. This ia the uniform teaching of 
history from the remotest times in the past right through to the present. A 
most admirable illustration of Ibis fact—If indeed the word ■'admirable** can be 
used in connection with s matter bo deplorable—is our trouble to-day. We will 
all be wise In our time to learn from experiences of this terrific nature. That the 
the combination of the various communities la a matter of the greatest difficulty 
is reason rather for serious effort to overcome it, lhan for impatiently rejecting all 
overtures for a frlondty settlement. The ordinary every day experiences of life 
show quite clearly that human Intercourse 1* possible because of a similarity 
between the different minds. The 'capacity to understand a common language to 
engage in co-operation for the satisfaction of common needs thcBe and a thousand 
Other things reveal an essential likentfga which transcend* the elements of diversity 
and of opposition. Yet beyond these similarities, the very nature of many of the 
diversities Is such that they are able to fit together to make a wider and richer 
whole. I believe that the key to India's aaivation lies with our Indian Rulers. The 
Indian Ruler of to-dsy, whether he be of the same race ns his people or not, is 
still regarded as their Ma Bap as ho was thousands of years ago. His word is 
above dispute and his merest wish is a command. He Is tho sun of the local 
firmament, and his olllce is inseparable from his person ; his features are familiar 
in every village, and it is bis personal festivals, his birthdays and his wedding-days, 
that are the great holidays of the people, and lend colour and interest to their 
lives. Born to such leadership, we may look to them with confidence lo continue 
to accord sympathy and support to the purposes of a conference such *b this, 
convened on the Initiative of His Highness Maharaja Bbrimant Badasbiv Kao 
Khase Salteb Paw nr of Dewas Junior. 


The AIJ India Jat Conference 

31st. Session—Lahore—27th. March 1943 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

A call to the Jat* of Iodia to organise themselves for the protection of their 
political and economic rights and as a martial rsce to make an all-out effort for 
the successful prosecution of tbo war was made by Captain Nounihat Singh, 
Member of the National a Defence Council, in the course ol bis presidential address 
at the annual sessioo of the all-India Jat Conference which opened at Lahore on 
the 27th. March t«48, , 

The Conference concluded its session on tho next day, the S8Ui, March in the 
afternoon after passing a series of resolutions including the one moved by fcir Chhoturam 
Revenue Minister, 1’uojab, calling upon the Jets to assemble on one platform irres¬ 
pective ol their religious faiths and to organise a central Jat organisation in the 
Punjab with branches in all districts. 

8ir Chhoturam made an appeal for two lakhs of rupees to be utilised on the 
organisation of the Jat community to safe-guard their political and economic rights. 
In response to the appeal donations amounting to Rs. 12,000 were announced os 
the spot 

Another resolution moved by Khan Bahadur Chaudhari Riaiat Ali, M.L.A., 
strongly urged the Government not to control the prices ol food grains. It slso 
adopted a resolution, moved by Mr. Chaudhari Tihka Ram, U.L.A., promising co- 
operation to otber politic*! organisations lor tbe sttaiziment ol independence by *11 
constitutional means. 

Captain Naunihal Singh, member of the National Defence Council, In his 
concluding remarks, advised tho Jata to maintain their glorious martial traditions 
by offering unstinted support in the successful prosecution of the war. 



Mahatma Gandhi’s Fast 

India Government** Communique 

Mahatma Qandhi undertook a fast of tb'Ce weeks' duration from the 10!h of 
February 1«4S. A Government of India Frees Communique issued in this connection 
said that it was to bo a fast according -to capacity and during it, Mahatma 
Qandhi proposed to add juices of citrus fruit to water to make the water drinkable, 
as hie wish was not to fast to death but to survive the ordeal. Qandhiji intended 
originally to start big fast on February 9, but later changed the date to the 10th, 
The following is the full test of the communique: 

"Mr. Qandhi baB informed H.E. the Viceroy that he proposes to -undertake a’ 
fast of three weeks’ duration from February 10. It ib lo be a fast according to 
capacity, and during it Mr. Gandhi proposes to add juices of citrus fruit to water 
to make water drinkable, as his wish is not to fast to death but to survive the 
ordeal. 

‘The Government of India deplore the use of the weapon of fasting to achieve 
political ends. There can, in their judgment, be no justification for it, and Mr. 
Qandhi has himself admitted in the past that it contains an element of coercion, 

‘The Government of India can only express their regret that Mr. Gandhi 
should think It necessary to employ such a weapon on this occasion and should 
eeek justification for it in anything which Government may have said or done in 
connexion with the movement initiated by him and hie co-workere in the 
Congress Party. 

"The Government of India have no intention on their part of allowing the fast 
to deflect their policy. Nor will they bo responsible for its consequences on Mr, 
Gandhi’s health. They cannot prevent Mr. Qandhi from fasting. It was their wish, 
however, that if he decided to do so, he should do so bb a free man end under 
his own arrangements, so as to bring out clearly that the responsibility fox any fast 
and it* consequences rested exclusively with him, 

‘They accordingly informed Mr. Qandhi that he would be released for the 
purpose and for the duration of the fast of which he bad notified them, and with 
him any members of the Party living with him who may wish to accompany him. 
Mr. Gandhi in reply has expressed bis readiness to abandon bis intended fast if 
released, failing which he will fast in detention. In other words it is now clear that 
only his unconditional release could prevent him from fasting. This, the Govern¬ 
ment of India are uot prepared to concede. Their position remains the same, that 
is to say, they are ready to set Mr. Qandhi at liberty for the purpose and duration 
of bis fast. But if Mr, Qandhi is not prepared to take advantage of that fact and 
if he fasts while in detention, be does so solely on his own responsibility and at 
his own risk. He would be at liberty iu that event to have his own medical 
attendants, and also to receive visits from frlendB with the permission of Govern¬ 
ment during its period. 

Origin And Development of Movement 

"The Government of India propose to issue, in due course, a full statement 
on the origin and development of the movement which was initiated In August last, 
and the measures which Government have been compelled to adopt to deal with it, 
but they think this is s suitable occasion for a brief review of the events of the 
last few months. 

"Mr. Qandhi in his correspondence with the Viceroy has repudiated all res¬ 
ponsibility for the consequences which have flowed from the 'Quit India’ demand 
which be and the Congress Party have put forward. This contention will not bear 
examination. .Mr. Gandhi's own statement, before the movement was launched, 
envisaged anarchy as an alternative to the existing order and referred to the struggle 
‘as .a fight to the finish,’ in the course of which he would not ‘hesitate to rnn any 
risk, however great' As much has been made of hts offer to meet the Viceroy, 
it is necessary to point out that at a Press interview on July 14, after the Working 
Committee resolution was passed, Mr. Qandhi staled that there was no room left in 
the proposal for withdrawal or negotiation, there was no question of one more 
chance after all it was so open rebellion which was to be aa short and as swift 
as possible. 

"His last message was 'do or die.* The speeches of those most closely 
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associated with Mr, Qandhi have bean avon more explicit, and have given a 
clear indication of what the Congress High Command had in mind in launching 
their attack—an attack which would. If realised, have moat seriously imperilled 
the whole cause of the United Nation*-against Government as by law established 
and against the agencies and sorvices by which the life of the country was 
being conducted, in a poriod, bo it noted, of exceptional stress nnd strain, and 
of grave danger to Indio from Japanese aggression. 

Circular Op July 29 , 

"The instructions issued by the various Congress organisations, contained 
In leaflets which were found to be freely circulating in almost every part of India 
and which, on the evidence, cannot all no disowned aa unauthorised, gave specific 
directions as to the methods which were to be employed foe bringing the 
administration to a stand-still, 

“Tho cireutar of July 29 emanating from the Andhra Provincial Congress 
Commit toe is an instance in point. It is noteworthy in this connexion that is 
widely separated areas all ovor tho country identical methods of attacks on railways 
and other communications were employed, requiring tbs it*e of special implements 
and highly technical knowledge. Control rooms and block instruments in railway 
stations came in for special attention, and destruction of telegraph and telephone 
lines and equipment was carried out in a manner which denoted cnrcftil planning 
end close knowledge of their working. If these manifestations of rebellious 
activities are to be regarded as the result not of Congress teachings, hat as a 
manifestation of the popular resentment against the nrreat of Mr. Qandhi and 
the Congress lenders, the question may woll bo baked to wliioh section of the 
public the tens of thousands of inon engaged in tiieso violent and subversive 
activities belonged. If it is claimed thst it is not Congressman who have been 
responsible, It would be extraordinary, to say the least, if the blame were to be 
laid on non-Gongrcss elements. The country Is, In effect, asked to believe that 
those who own allegiance to tho Congress Party have behaved til an exemplary 
non-violent manner and that it is persons who are outside tho Congress fold who 
have registered their resentment at the arrest of the leaden of a movement which 
they did not profess to follow. 

“A more direct answer to tho argument Ib to be had in tho fact that known 
Congressmen have been repeatedly found engaged in incitements to violence, or 
In prosecuting Congress activities which Iibvb led to grave disorders, 

“Thst political parlies and groups outside tho Congress Party havo no delu¬ 
sions on tho subject may be judged from tho categories! way in which they have 
dissociated themselves from tho movement, and condemned tho violence to which 
It has given rise. In particular, the Muslim League has, on more than one 
occasion, emphasised the character and intentions of the policy pursued by the 
Congress Parly. Aa early as the 20th of August last, the Working Committee 
of the League expressed the view reiterated many limes since, that by the slogan 
‘Quit India' what was really meant was supremo control of the government of the 
country by the Congress, and that tho mass civil disobedience movement had 
resulted in lawlessness snd considerable destruction of life and property. 

“Other element# in the political life of the country havo expressed themselves 
In a similar vein, and if followers of the Congress,persist in their contention that 
the resultant violence was no part of their policy or programme, they ars doing 
so against the weight of overwhelming evidence. 

“Mr Qandhi id his letter to tho Viceroy ha* Bonght to fasten responsibility 
on the Govermont of India, The Government of India emphatically repudiate this 
suggestion. It is clearly preposterous to contend that it is they who are responsible 
for the violence of the fast few months which so gravely disorganised the normal 
life of the country—and, incldentlaliy, aggravated the difficulties of the food 
situation—at a time when the united energies of tho people might have been 
devoted to the vital task of repelling the enemy and of striking a blow for the 
freedom of India, tho Commonwealth and the world,” 


Linhthgow-Gandhi Correspondence 

The following is the correspondence which passed between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Mr. Qandhi. Mr. Qandhi agreed to the publication of hie nersnna! 
letters of December 81, 1942, and January 19. 11M3, 1 

M». Gahdhi’b Letter to Viceroy—JV cte Fear’* Eve . ists 
Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

• This it a very personal fetter, I have allowed many suds to set on a quarrel 
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I have harboured against you, but I roost not.allow the old year to expire without, 
disburdening myself of what is ranking in my breast against yon, 1 bad thought 
we were friends and should still lore to think !bo, However, what has happened, 
since the tkh of August last makes me wonder whether yon still regard me as a 
friend. I have perhapB not come in such close touch with any other occupant 
of your gadt as with you. 

Your arrest of mo, the communique you issued thereafter, your reply to Rajaji 
and the reasons given therefor, Mr, Amery’a attack on me ana much else I can 
catalogue to sbow that at some stage or other you must have suspected my ion a 
fidra. Mention of other Congressmen in tile same connexion is by the way. I 
seem to be the font at origa of nil the evils imputed to the Congress. If 1 have not 
ceased to be your friend why did you not before taking drastic action, scud for me, 
tell me of your suspicions and make yourself sure of your facts ? I am quite 
capable of seeing myself aa others see me but in this case I have failed hopelessly. 
I find that ait the statements made about me in Government quarters in tbis 
connexion contain palpable departures from truth. I have bo much fallen from 
grace that I could not establish contact with a dying friend, I mean ProE Bhansali 
who is fasting In regard to the Chimur affair, and I am expected to condemn the. 
so-called violence of some people reputed to lie Congressmen, although I have no 
data for such condemnation save the heavily censured reports of newspapers. I 
must own that f thoroughly distrust thesB reports. I could write much more but 
I must not lengthen my tale of woe. I ant sure that what I have said is enough 
to enable you to fill in details. 

Law Of Satyagiuha 

You know I returned to India from S. Africa at the end of 1914 with a mission 
which came to me in 1906, namely, to spread truth end non-violence among man¬ 
kind in the place of violence and falsehood in all walks of life. The law of satya- 

r raka knows no defeat. Prison is one of the many wnys of spreading the message, 
ut it Hob its limits. You have placed me in a palace where every reasonable 
creature comfort is ensured. I have freely partaken ol the latter purely as a matter 
of duty, never os a pleasure, in tho hop that some day those that have the power 
will realise that they have wronged innocent men. I have given myself 6 months. 
Tho period is drawing to a close, so is my patience. The law of satyagraha, as I 
know it, prescribes a remedy in such moments of trial. In a sentence it is ‘crucify 
tho flesh by fasting." That BRtne law forbids its use except as a last resort. I 
do not want to use it if I can avoid it. This is the way to avoid it. Convince me 
of ray error or errors and l shall make ample amentia. You can aend for me or 
send someone who knows your mind and carry conviction. There are many other 
ways if you have the will. May 1 expect an early reply T May the New Year 
bring peace to ue all. 

I era, your sincere friend, 

M, K, Gandhi, 

Tub Viceroy’s Reply —January is, 1943 
Thank you for your personal letter of December 31. which I have just received. 
I fuliy accept its persons! character and 1 welcome its frankness. And my 
reply will be as you would wish it to be, aa frank and aa entirety personal aa your 
letter itself. 

I waa glad to have your letter, for, to be as open with you aa our previous 
relatione justify, I have been profoundly depressed duriug recent months, first by 
the policy that was adopted by the Congress in August, secondly, because while 
that policy gave rise as it was obvious it must, throughout the noun try to violence 
and crime <1 say nothing of the risks to India from outside aggression) no word 
of condemnation for that vioienco and crime should have come from you or from 
the Working Committee. When yon were first at Poona I knew that you were not 
receiving newspapers, and I accepted that as explaining your silence, when arrange¬ 
ments were made that you and the Working Committee should have such news¬ 
papers as you desired I felt certain that the details those newspapers contained of 
what was happening would shock and distress you as much as it has us all, and 
that you would be anxious to make your condemnation of it categorical and 
widely known. 

But that was not the esse 1 and it has been a real disappointment to me, all 
the more when 1 think ol these murders, the burning alive of police officials, the 
wrecking of trains, the destruction of property, the misleading of these young 
students which has done so much harm to India’s good name, sad to the CoDgteea 
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Parti. Yon may take it from me that the newspaper accounts you mention are 
well founded—I only wish they were not for the story is a bad one. I well 
know the immonsa weight ol your grant authority in the Congress movement and 
with the party and those who follow its lead and I wish I could feel again speaking 
very frankly, that a heavy responsibility did not rest on you. (And unhappily,' 
while the initial responsibility rests with the leader*, others have to bear the 
consequences, whether na low-breakers, with the results that that involves, or as 

th * T ButTf*I am right In roadlng your letter to mean that in the light of what has 
happened you wish to retrace your ateps and dissociate yourself from the policy 
of last summer you have only to let me know and I will at once .consider the 
matter further, and if I have failed to understand your object you must not hesitate 
to lot me know without delay in what respect I have dono so and tall me what 
positive suggestion you wish to pul to me. You know me well enough after these 
many years to believe that I shall be only too concerned to read with the same 
close attention as ever any message which I receive from vou to give it the fullest 
weight, and to approach it with the deepest anxiety to understand your feeling and 
your motives, 

Mb. GgKDfu’a Second Letter- January 19, 1949 


•I received your kind letter of the 13th Instant yesterday at 2-30 p.m. I had 
almost despaired of ever hearing from you. Please excuse my impniieiiee. 

Your letter gladdens me to Ond that I have not Inst caste with you. 

My letter of 31st December was a growl against you. Yours is a counter- 
growl. It means that you maintain that you wore right In arresting me and you 
were sorry for the oinissiona of which, in your opinion, I wus guilty. 

The inference you draw from my letter is, I nm afraid, not correct. I have 
re-read your letter in the light of your interpretation but 1 have failed io find your 
meaning in it, I wanted to fast and should still want to, if nothing comes out of 
our corresitondence end I have to he a helpless witness to what la going on in the 
country, including the privations of the millions owing 10 the universal scarcity 
stalking the land. 

If I do not accept your Interpretation of my tetter, you want me to make a 
positive suggestion. This, I might he able to do, only if you put me among the 
members of the Working Committee of the Congress. 

If I could bo convinced of my orror <Jr wares of which you ore evidently 

aware I should need to consult nobody so far rfk my own action is concerned, to 

make a full and open confession and make omplo amends, But ! have not any 
conviction of error. I wonder if you saw my letter to Ihn Secretary lo the Govern¬ 
ment of India, of &trd September, 11)12, I adhere to what I have said in it and 
In my letter to you of 14tli August 10-12, 

Of course, I deplore the happenings which have taken place since 0th August 

last. But have I not laid the whulu blame for them at the door of the Government 

of India ? Moreover, 1 could not express any opinion on events which I cannot 
influence or control and of which 1 hnvo but a one-sided account. You are bound 
prima facia to accept the accuracy of rej'orts that may Ijo placed before you by your 
departmental heads. But you will not expect me to do so. Hueh reports have before 
now often proved faStible. It was for that reason ll&t in my letter of Hist Decem¬ 
ber I pleaded with you to convince me of the correctness of the information on 
which your conviction was based. You will, perhaps, appreciate my fundamental 
difficulty in making the statement you have oxfwcted mo to make. 

This, however, I enu say from the housetop—that I am as confirmed a believer 
in non-violence as I have ever beon. You may not know that any violence ou the 
part of Congress workers I have condemned openly and unequivocally. I baye even 
dono public penance mote than once. I must not worry you with examples. Tile 
point f wish to make is that on every such occasion I was a free man. 

Tills time, the retracing as £ have submitted lies with the Govern meat. You 
will forgive me for expressing an opinion challenging yours, f am certain that 
nothing but good would have resulted if you bad stayed your hand sod granted ma 
the interview which I had announced on the night of the 8tii August I was to seek. 
But that was not to be. Here, may I remind you that the Government of India 
have before now owned their mistakes ? As for instance, in the Punjab when the 
late General Dyer was condemned ; in the United Provinces when a corner of a 
11 t^swnpore was restored; and In Bengal when Partition wa| annulled. All 
tnete wings ware done in spite ol great and previous mob violence, 
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To nn op :— 

II you want mo to act singly, convince me that I was wrong and I^ will 
make ample amende. 

If you want me to make any proposal on behalf of the Congress yon should 
put me among the Congress Working ComroiUie members. I do plead with you to 
make: up your mind to end the impasse. 

If I am obscure or Imva not answered your letter fully please point oat the 
omissions and I shall make an attempt to give you satisfaction, 

I have no menial reservation. 

I find that my letters to you are sort through the Government of Bombay. 
This procedure must involve some loss of time. As time is of the essence in ibis 
matter, perhaps yon will issue instructions that my letters to you may be sent 
directly by the Superintendent of this camp. * It , , 

Viceeoy Os Congress & The Disturbances —January SB , M3 
Many thanks lor your personal letter of the 19th January, which I have just 
received, and which I need not Bay I have read with close care and attention. But 
I am still, I (ear, in the dark. 1 msde clear to you in my Inst letter that, however 
reluctantly the course of even ib and my familiarity with what has been taking 
place has left me no choice but to regard the Congress movement, and you as its 
authorised and fully empowered spokesman at the time of the decision of last 
August, as responsible for the sad campaign of violence and crime, and revolution¬ 
ary activity which has done so much harm, and so much injury to India’s credit, 
since last August. I note what you say about non-violence. I am very glad to 
read your unequivocal condemnation of violence, and I am well aware of the impor¬ 
tance which you have given to that article of your creed in the past but the events 
Of these lost months, and even the events that are happening today show that it 
has not met with the full support of certain, at any rate, of your followers, and the 
mere foot that they may have fallen Bhort of an ideal which yon have advocated is 
no answer to the relations of those who have lost their lives, and to those themsel¬ 
ves who have lost their property or audited severe injury as a result of violent 
activities on the part of Congress and its supporters. And I cannot, I fear, accept 
as an answer your suggestion that "the whole blame” has been laid by you yourself 
at the door of the Government of Indio. We are dealing with factB in this matter 
and they have to be faced. 

And while, as I made clear in my last letter, I am very anxious to have from 
you anything-that you have to say or any specific proposition that you may have 
to make, the position remains that it is not the Government of India, but Congress 
and yourself, that are on their justification in this matter. 

If therefore you are anxious to inform me that you repudiate or dissociate 
yourself from the resolution of the 9th August and the policy which that resolution 
represents and'.if you can give me appropriate assurances as regards the future, I 
shall, 1 need not say. be very ready to consider the matter further. It is of course 
very necessary to be clear on that point, and you will not. I know, take it amiss 
that 1 should make that clear in the plainest possible words. 

I will ask toe Governor of Bombay to arrange that any communication from 
you should be sent through him, which will, 1 trust, reduce delay in its transmis¬ 
sion. 

Mr. Gandhi's Third Letter— January S 9 , JSiS 
I must thank yon warmly for your prompt reply to my letter of 19th Instant. 

I wish I could agree with you that your letter is clear. I am sure you do not wish 
to imply by clearness simply that you hold a particular opinion strongly. I have 
pleaded and would continue to plead, till the last breath, that yoh should at least 
make an attempt to convince me of the validity of the opinion you hold that the 
August Resolution of the Congress is responsible for the popular violence that 
broke out on August 9 last and after even though it broke out after the wholesale 
arrest of principal Congress workers. Was not the drastic and unwarranted action 
of the Government responsible for the reported violence f 

You have not even said what part of the August Resolution is bad or offensive 
in your opinion. That Resolution is in no way a retraction by toa Congress of its 
policy of non-violence. It is definitely against Fascism in every shape or form. It 
tenders co-operation in the war effort under circumstances which alone cau make 
effective and nationwide co-operation possible. 

Is all this open to reproach f Objection may be raised to that clanse- of the 
Resolution which contemplated civil disobedience : but that itself cannot constitute 
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bd objection since the principle of civil disobedience is impliedly conoeded in what 
is known as the '‘Gsndhi-Irwin Pact.” Even that civil disobedience woe not to be 
started before knowing the result of the meeting lor which I was to seek from yon 
an appointment. ... . . ... 

Then, take the unproved, and in my Opinionno provable, charges hnrled 
against the Congress and me by so responsible a minister as the Secretary of State 
for India. 

Surely I can say with safety that it Is for Government to justify their action 
by solid evidence not by more ipse dixit. 

■But yon throw in my face the facts of murders by persona reputed to be 
Congressmen. I see the fact of murders as clearly, I hope, ss yon do. My answer 
is that tbs Government goaded tbo people to the point of madness. They started 
leonine violence in the shape of the arrests already referred 10. That violence is 
not any the le«B so because it is organised on a s'alo so gigantic that it displaces 
the Mosaic Law of truth for truth by that of 10,000 for 1—-not to mention the 
corollary oi tho Mosaic Law, ».e,, of nou-tcsistaiice as enunciated by Jesus Christ. 
2 cannot interpret in any other manner tbo repressive measures of the all-powerful 
Government of India. 

Add to this tale of woo the privations of the poor millions due to India-wide 
scarcity which 1 cannot help thinking might have been largely mitigated, if not 
sitogetner prevented, bad thoro been a uonsfido National Government responsible 
to a popularly elected assembly. 

If then I cannot get soothing balm for my pain I must resort to the fair 
prescribed for satyngrabis, namely, a fust according to capacity, 1 must commence 
after the early morning breakfast of February 8 a fast for 21 days ending on the 
morning of March 2. Usually, during my fust a I take water with tho audition of 
of sails. But nowadays, my system refuses water. This time, therefore, 1 propose 
to add juices of citrus fruit to make water drinkable. For my wish is not to 
fast unto death, but to survive tho ordeal, if God so wills. This fast can ba ended 
sooner by the Government giving the needed relief. 

I am not marking this letter persona! ns l did tho two previous ones, They 
were in no way confidential. They were u nicro persona! appeal. 

Tbo Government hove evidently ignored or overlooked tho very material fact 
that tho Congress by its August Resolution asked nothing for itself. All its 
demands were for tho wholo people. As you grniuld bo aware die Congress was 
willing and prepared for the Government inviting Q. A. Jtnnah to form a National 
Government subject to such agreed adjustments ns may bo necenBary for the 
duration of tbo war, such Government being responsible to a duly elected assembly. 
Being Isolated from the Working Committee except Hhrimaii Sarojini Devi, I 
do not know its present mind. But the Committee is not likely to have changed- 
its mind. 

Loud Linljthoow'8 Reply —February 6th. iota. 


Many thanks for your letter of January 20, which I -have just received. I have 
road, as always t with great care and with rveiy anxiety to follow your mind 
and to do full Justice to your argument. But I fear that my view of the respon¬ 
sibility of Congress and of yourself personally for the lamentable disorders of last 
autumn remains uoehnned. ' 

2, In my last letter I said that my knowledge of the facts left me no 
choice but to regard tho Congress movements and you as Its authorized and fnily 
empowered leader at the time of the decision of last August as responsible for the 
campaign of violence and crime that subsequently broke out." In reply, yon have 
reiterated your request that I should attempt to convince yon that my opinion is 
correct. I would readily have responded earlier to that request were it not that 
your letters have no indication, such as I should have been entitled to expect, that 
you sought the information with an open mind. In each of them you have ex¬ 
pressed profound distrust of the published reports of the recent happenings, although 
In your last letter, on the basis of the same information, you have not hesitated 
to lay the whole blame for them on the Government of India. In tho same letter, 
yon have stated that I cannot expect you to accept tbo. accuracy of the official 
reports on wbich I rely. It is not, therefore, clear to me bow you expect or ever 
nesire me to convince you of anything. But in fact, the Government of India have 
never made any secret of tboir reasons for holding the Congress and its leaders 
for the deplorable acts of violence, sabotage and terrorism that have 
occured since the Congress Resolution of August 8 declared a “mass struggle” in 
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support o! Its demands, appointed 7011 as Its leader and authorised all Congress¬ 
men to act for themselves in the event o! interference with the leadership of the 
movement. 

Concerted Plan 

A body which passes a Resolution In such terms is hardly entitled to disclaim 
responsibility lor any events that followed it. There is evidence that you and your 
friends expected this policy to lead to violence and that you were prepared to 
condone it, and that the violence that ensued formed part of a concerted plan, 
conceived long before the arrest of Congress leaders. The general ' nature of the 
case against the Congress has been publicly stated by the Home Member, Govern¬ 
ment of India, in his speech in the Central Legislative Assembly on September 
15 last, and if you need further information I would refer you to it, , _ t 

I enciose a complete copy in case tbe Press versions that you must have seen ' 
were not sufficient. I need only add that ail the mass of evidence that has Bince 
coma to light has confirmed the conclusions then reached. I have ample infor¬ 
mation that llie campaign of sabotage has been conducted under secret instructions, 
circulated in the name of the All-1 udia Congress Committee ; that well-known 
Congressmen have orgauised and freely taken part in acts of violence and murder ; 
and that, even now, an underground Congress organisation exists in which, wmong 
others, the wife of a member of the Congress Working Committee ptnya a promiment 
part, and which is actively engaged in planning the bomb outrages and Other acts 
of terrorism that have disgusted tbe whole country. If ne do not act on all this , 
Information, or make it publicly known, it ie because the time is not yet ripe ; 
but you may rest assured that the charges against the Congress will have to bo 
met sooner or later, and it will then bo for yon and your colleagues to clear 
yourselves before the world if you can. And if, in the meonwhiio, you yourself, 
by any action such as you now appear to he contemplating, attempt to find an 
easy way out, the judgment will go against you by default. 

Gandhi-Irwin Pact 

3 , I have read with some surprise your statement that the principle of civil 
disobedience is implicitly eouceded in the Delhi settlement of March 5, 19.11, which 
you refer to as the ’'Gandbi-Irwin Pact." I have again looked at the document, 
its basis waa that civil disobedience would be ’'effectively discontinued’' and that 
certain reciprocal action would be taken by Government. It was inherent iu auch a 
document that it should take notice .of the existence of civil disobedience. But X 
can find Dothiug in it to suggest that oivil disobedience was recognised as being 
in any circumstances legitimate. And I cannot make it too piain that it is not 
so regarded by my Government. 

4 . To accept the point of view which you pnt forward would be to concede that 
the authorised Government of tbe country, on which lies the responsibility for 
maintaining pence and good order, Bbould allow subversive and revolutionary 
movements, described by you yourself ss open rebellion, to take place unchallenged ; 
that they should allow preparations for violence, for the interruption of commu¬ 
nications, for attacks on innocent persons, for the murder of police officers and 
others to proceed unchecked. My Government and I are open indeed to the charge 
that we should have taken drastic action at an earlier stage against you and against 
the Congress leaders. But my anxiety and that of my Government, has throughout been 
to give you, and to give tbe Congress organisation, every possible opportunity to with¬ 
draw from the position which you have decided to taka up. Your statements of lastjune 
and July, the original resolution of tbe Working Committee of July 14, and your 
declaration on the same day that there waa no room left for negotiations, and 
that after alt, it was an open rebellion, are ail of them grave and significant, even 
without yaur final exhortation to ‘‘do or die." But with a patience that was 
perhaps misplaced, it was decided to wait until the resolution of the AH-India 
Congress Committee made it clear that tbare could be no further toleration of the 
Congress attitude if Government waa to discharge its responsibility to tbe people 
of India. 

5 . l^t me in conclusion say how greatly I regret, having regard to yonr 
health and your age, the decision that you tell me that you now have it In mind 
to take. I hope and pray that wiser counsels may yet prevail with you. But the 
decision whether or not to uudertake a fast with its attendant risks is clearly one 
that must be tBken by you alone, and the responsibility for which and for ite 
consequences must rest on yon sioue. I trust sincrely that in the light of what I 
have said you may think better of your resolution 5 end I would welcome a decision 
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on your part to think better of it, not oniy because of my own natural reluctance 
to see you wilfully rink vour life, but became 1 regard the use of a fast for politi¬ 
cal purposes »g a from ol political blackmail ( Hitnsa ) _ for which there can be nt 
moral justification, and understood from your own previous writings that thifl wai 
alao your view. 

Ma, GaNDHI’8 FOUP.TH LETTER— February 7, 1948 

I have to thank you for your long reply dated February 6 lest. I would take youi 
last point first, namely, tho contemplated fast wich begins on February 9, Yotii 
letter, from a satyagrabi’B standpoint, is sn invitation to fast. No doubt the res¬ 
ponsibility for the step, and its consequences will bo solely mine. You have allowed 
an expression to slip from your pen for which I was unprepared. Jn 
tho concluding sentence of tho second paragraph you describe the step as an attempt 
“to find an easy way out.” That you, as a friend, can impute such a base and 
cowardly motive to mo passes comprehension. Yon hare also described It as “a 
form of political blackmail.” And you quoio my previous writings on the subject 
against mo, i abide by my writings. I hold that there Is nothing inconsistent in 
them with the contemplated step. 1 wonder whether you have yourself read those 
writings. 

I do claim that I have approached yon with an open mind when I asked you 
to convince me of my error, ''Profound distrust’' of the published reports is in no 
way inconsistent with my having an open mind. 

You say that there is evidence that 1—I leave my friends out for the moment 
—‘‘expected this polioy to lead to violence,' 1 that I was ‘prepared to condone it,” 
and that ‘'the violence that ensued formed part of a concerted plan conceived long 
before the arrest of Congress butlers.” I have seen no evidence in support of such 
a serious charge. You admit that part of the evidence hns ynt to he published. The 
speech of tho Home Member, of which you have favoured me with a copy, may be 
taken as the opening speech ql the prosecution counsel and nothing more. It 
contains unsupported imputations against Congressmen, Of course, ha has described 
the violent outburst in graphic language*, but lie ban not saki why it took place 
when it did. You have condemned men and women before trying them and hearing 
their defcuce. (surely there is nothing wrong in my asking you to bUow mo tho 
evidence on which you hold them guilty. What you say in your letter carries no 
conviction. Proof should correspond to the canons of English jurisprudence. 

If the wife of a member of the Working Committco is actively ongaged in 
‘‘planning the bomb outrages and other neta of terrorism," she should be tried 
before a court of law nnd punished if found guilty. The lady you refer to could 
only have done thing* attributed to her after the wholesale arrests of August 
9 lost, whieh I have dared to describe as leonine violence. 

You any that the time is not yet ripe to publish the charges against the Con¬ 
gress. Have you ever thought of tne possibility of their being found baseless when 
they are put before an impartial tribunal? Or that some of the condemned persons 
might Imve died in the meanwhile, or that soma of tho evidence that the liviug can 
produce might become unavailable ? 

Principle op Civil Disobedience 

I reiterate tho statement that the principle of civil dinohedinncc implicitly 
conceded in the settlement of March 5,1031, arrived at hew eon the thou Viceroy on 
behalf of the Government of India and myself on behalf of the Congress. I hope 
you know that the principal Congressmen were discharged before that settlement 
wits even thought or. Certain reparniions were made to Congressmen under that 
settlement. Civil disobedience was discontinued on ccrtain conditions being fulfilled 
by the Government. That by itself was in my opinion, an acknowledgment of its 
legitimacy, of course under given circumstances, it, therefore., seems somewhat 
strange to find you maintain that civil dtsol&dirnco "cannot bo recognised as being 
In any circumstances legitimate” by your Government. You Ignore tho practice 
of the British Government which has recognised Ibis legitimacy under the name of 
•'passive resistance.” 

Easily you read Into my letters a meaning which is wholly inconsistent with 
my declaration, in one of them, of adherence to unadulterated non-violence, for, 
you say in your letter under reply that “acceptance of my point of view would be 
to concede that the authorised Government of the country on which lies the 
responsibilities for maintaining peace and good order, should allow movements to 
uae place that would admit preparations for violence, interruption of communica¬ 
tions, lor attacks on innocent persons, for murders of police officers and otbera to 
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proceed unchecked." I muBt be a strange friend of yours whom yon believe to be 
capable of asking for recognition of such things as lawful, 

I Invo not attempted an exhaustive reply to the views and statements 
attributed to mo. This is not the place, nor the time, for ouch _ a reply. I have 
only picked nnt those things which in my opinion, demanded an immediate answer. 
Yon have left me bo loophole for escaping the ordeal I have set before myself. I 
begin it on February 9 with the clearest possible _ conscience. Despite your descri* 
ption of it as “a form of political blackmail,” it is on my part meant to be an 
appeal to the highest tribunal for justice which I have failed to secure from you. 

It I do not survive the ordeal, I ghitil go to the Judgment Sent wild the fullest 
faith in my innoeenee. Posterity will judge between yon ns representative of an 
aii-powerlul Government and me as a bumble man who has tried to serve his 
country and humanity through it, _ , 

My last letter wsb written against time, and; therefore, a material paragraph 
went in as postscript. I now send herewith a fair copy typed by Peareyla! who 
has taken Mahadeo Desni'a place. You will find the postscript paragraph restored 
to the place where it should have been, 

Annexures 

The following annexures containing Mr. Qandhi't letter to the Viceroy on 
August 14 last, Uie Viceroy's reply thereto, and Mr. Gandhi's letter to the 
Secretary, Home Department Government of India, New Delhi; ware released for 
publication with the Gandhi-Viceroy correspondence. 

Annbxobb 1— Mr. Gahdhi’s letter— August U, I9is 
Dear Lord Linlithgow; 

The Government of Tndia were wrong in precipitating the crisis. The 
Government Resolution justifying this step is full of distortions and misrepresen¬ 
tations. That you havo the approval of your Indian colleagues can have no 
significance except this that in Tndia you can always command such services. That 
co-operation is an additional justification for the demand of withdrawal' irrespective 
of wbai people and parties may say. 

The Government of Indio should have waited at least tell the time I Inaugurated 
mstBS action. I have publicly stated that I fully contemplated sending yon a letter 
before taking concrete action. It was to be an appeal to you for an impartial 
examination of the Congress case. As you know the Congress 3ms readily filled in 
every omission that has been discovered in the conception of its demand. So could 
I have dealt with every difficulty if you had given me the opportunity. The 
precipitate action of the Government leads one to think that they were afraid that 
the extreme caution and gradualnesB with which the Congress was moving towards 
direct action might make world opinion veer round to the Coogrens as it had 
already begun doing, aud expose the hollowness of the grounds for the Govern¬ 
ment’s rejection of the Congress demand. They ehonld surely have waited for an 
authentic report of my speeches on Friday and on Saturday night after the passing 
of the resolution by the A.l.C.C. You would have found in them that I would 
not hastily begin action. You should hava taken advantage of the interval 
foreshadowed in them, and explored . every possibility of satisfying the Congress 
demand. 

The Resolution sayB : “The Government of India have waited patiently in the 
hope that wiser counsels might prevail. They have been disappointed in that hope." 
I suppose “wiser counsels" here means abandonment of its demand by the Congress. 
Why should the abandonment of the demand, legitimate at all times, be hoped for 
by a Government pledged to guarantee inde|*endence to India ? fa it a challenge 
that could only be met by immediate repression instead of patient reasoning 
with the demanding party ? I venture to suggest that it is a long draft upon 
the credulity of inankiud to say that the acceptance of the demand would plunge 
India into confusion. Anyway the summary rejection of the demand has plunged 
tiie nation and tbe Government into confusion. The Congress was making every 
effort to identify India with the Allied cause. 

Tbe Govrrsmkht Resolotion 

The Government Resolution save: “The Governor-General in Council 
has been aware too for some days past of dangerous preparations 
by the Congress Party for unlawful and, in some cases, violent 
activities directed among other things to interruption of communications and 
public utility services, the organisation of strikes tampering with the loyalty of 
Government servants and interference with defence measures including recruitment." 
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This U a gross distortion ol the reality. Violence was never contemplated at'any 
stage. A definition of what could be included in nonviolent action has been 
interpreted in a sinister and Biibtle manner, rut if the Congress was preparing for 
violent action. Everything «rs openly discussed among Congress circles for 
nothing was to be done secretly. And why is it tampering with yoar loyalty 
U 1 ask you to give up a job which is harming the British people f 

Instead of publishing behind the backs of principal Congressmen the mislead¬ 
ing paragraphs, the Government, immediately they came to know of the "preparations 1 ’ 
should have brought to book tbu parties concerned with the preparations. That 
would have been the appropriate course. By their unsupported, allegations in the 
Resolution they have lnid tberaeelves open to the charge ol unfair dealing. 

The Congress movement was intended to evoke in the people the measure of 
sacrifice sufficient to compel attention. It was in landed to demonstrate what 
measure of popular support it bed. Was it wiBe at this time of the day to seek to 
suppress a popular movement avowedly non-violent t 

Congress Offer 


The Government Resolution further says : "The Congress is not India’s mouth 
piece. Yet in the interests of securing their own dominance and in pursuit of 
their totalitarian policy its leaders have constantly impeded the efforts made to 
bring India to full nationhood.” It is a gross libel thus to accuse the oldest 
national organisation of India, This language lies ill in the mouth of a Govern¬ 
ment which has, as can be proved from published records, consistently thwarted 
every national effort for attaining freedom, and sought to suppress the Congress 
by hook or by crook. 

The Government of India have not condescended to consider the Congress offer 
that if simultaneously with the declaration of tho independence of India, they could 
not-trust the Congress to form a stable provisional Government, they should ask 
tho Muslim League to do so and that any national government formed by the 
League would be loyally accepted by the Congress, Such an offer is hardly consis¬ 
tent with the cbnijge of totalitarianism against the Congress. 

Let me examine tho Government offer. “It is that ns soon as hostilities 
cease, India shall devise for herself with full freedom ol decision and on a 
basis embracing all and not only a single party, the form of government 
which Bhe regards ns most suited to her conditions.” Has this offer 
any reality about it ? All parties have not agreed now. Will it be any more 
possible after the war ? And If Min parties have to act before independence is in 
their hands? Parties grow up tike mushrooms, for without proving their reptrsrn- 
tativs clinracUtr, the Government will welcome them ns they have done in th« p»gt 
and if they, the parlies, oppose tho Congress and its activities, though they may do 
lip homage to independence, frustration is inherent in the Government olf-r, Hence 
the logical cry of withdrawal first. Only after the und of British power and a 
fundamental change in the political status of India from bondage to freedom 
will the formation of o truly representative Government, whether provisional or 
permanent, be possible The living burial of the author of the demand hos not 
resolved the deadlock, it has aggravated it. 

Then the ltcsotnUoa proceeds :—The suggestion put forward by the Congress 
Party that the millions of Indio, uncertain as to the future, aro ready, despite the 
sad lessons of so mauy martyr countries, to throw themselves into the arms of the 
invaders, is one that the Government of India cannot accept as a true representa¬ 
tion of tho feeling of the people of this great country,” I do not know about the 
million*, bat I can give my own evidence in support of the Congress statement. 

Defence op India 


It is open to the Government not to believe the Congress evidence. No 
Imperial Power likes to be told that it is in jioril. it is because the Congress is 
anxious for Great Britain to avoid the fate that has overtaken other Imperial 
Powers that It asks her to shod imperialism voluntarily by declaring Lidia inde- 

K ndent. The Congress has not approached the movement with any but the 
endiiest motives. The Congress seeks to kill imperialism an much for the sake 
of (he British people and humanity ns for India. Notwithstanding assertions to the 
contrary l maintain that the Congress baa no interest* of its own, apart from that 
ol the whole of India and the world. 

The following passage from the peroration in the Resolution is interesting:_"But 

on them lies the task of defending India, of maintaining India’s capacity to waze 
war, of safeguarding India's interests, ol holding the balance between the different 
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sections of her people without tor or favour," All I can say is that It is * 
mockery of truth after the experience of Malaya, Singapore and Burma. It is sad 
to find the Government of India claiming to hold the’'balance” between the parties 
for which it is itself demonstrably responsible. 

Thb Declared Cause 

One thing more? The declared cause Is common between the Government of 
India and us. To put it in most concrete terms, it is the protection of the freedom 
of China and Russia. The Government of India think that the freedom of India is 
not necessary for winning the cause. I think exactly the opposite. I have taken 
Jawaharlal Nehru as my measuring rod. Hie personal contacts make him feel much 
more the misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia than I can—and may I 
Bay than even you can. in that misery he tried to forget hie old quarrel with im¬ 
perialism, He dreads much more than I do the success of Fascism and Nazism. I 
have argued with him for days together. He fought against my position with a passion 
which I have no words to describe. But the logic of facts overwhelmed him. He 
yielded when he saw clearly that without the freedom of India that of the other 
two was in great jeopardy. Surely you are wrong in having imprisoned such a 
powerful friend and ally. If, notwithstanding the common cause, the- Government’s 
answer to the Congress demand is hasty repression, they will not wonder if I 
draw the inference that it was not so much the allied cause that weighed with the 
British Government as the unexpressed determination to eiing to the possession of 
India as an indispensable part of imperial policy. This determination led to the 
rejection of the Congress demand ana precipitated repression. The present mutual 
slaughter on a scale never before known to history is suffocating enough. But the 
slaughter of truth accompanying the butchery and enforced by the falsity of 
which tile Resolution is reeking adds strength to the Congress position. 

It causes me deep pain to have to seud you thiB long letter. But, however 
mnch I dislike your action I remain the same friend yon have known me. I would 
still plead for reconsideration of the Government of India’s whole policy. Do not 
disregard the pleading of one who claims to be a sincere friend of the British people. 
Heaven guide you i 

Annexurb II 

The Viceroy’s Reply —August 38 , iois . 

Thank you very much for your letter, dated August 14, which reached me only 
a day or two ago. 

I have read, I need not say, what you have been good enough to say in your 
letter with very close attention, and I have given fuil weight to your views. But 
I fear in the result that it would not be possible for me either to accept the 
criticisms which you advance of the Resolution of the Governor-General in Council, 
or your request that the whole policy of the Government of India should be 
reconsidered. 

Ankexdrb III 

Mb. Gandhi’s Letter to the Secretary, Government or India 
(Home Department )—September S3 , 1943 

Sir, In spite of the chorus of approval sung by the Indian Councillors and 
others of the present Government policy in dealing with the Congress, I venture to 
assert that, bad the Government but awaited my contemplated letter to H. E. the 
Viceroy and the result thereafter no calamity would have overtaken the country. 
The reported deplorable destruction would have most certainly been avoided. 

In spite of all that has been said to the country I claim that the 
Congress policy stili remains unequivocal non-violent. Tbe wholesale arrest 
of the Congress leaders seems to have made the people wild with rage to the point 
of losing self-control. I feel that the Government, not the Congress, are responsible 
for the destruction that has taken place. The only right course for the Govern¬ 
ment seems to me to be to reaiease the Congress leaders, withdraw alt repressive 
measures and explore ways and means of conciliation. Surely the Government 
have ample resources to deal with any overt act of violence. Repression can only 
breed discontent and bitterness. 

Since I am permitted to receive newspapers. I feel that 1 owe it to the Gove¬ 
rnment to give my reaction to the sad happenings in the country. If the Govern¬ 
ment think that as a prisoner I have no right to address such communications, 
they have but to say so, and I will not repeat the mistake. 

Note .—A formal acknowledgment was sent to this letter, 

42 
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The text ot certain letters, that passed between the Additions! Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Home Department and Mr. Gmdhi, is published to 
supplement the Viceroy-Gandhi correspondence, Here are the letter* ; 

Sir Richard Tottenham’* Letter, February, 7th. 1943 

Dear Mr. Qandhi, 

The Government of India,have been informed by H. E the Viceroy of your 
intention as communicated to him of undertaking a fast for 21 days in certain 
circumstances. They have carefully considered the position and tho conclusions that 
they have reached iu the light of such consideration are set out in the statement 
of which a copy is enclosed, which they would propose, in tho event of your main¬ 
taining your present intention, to release iu due course to the Press. 

The Government of India, as you will see from their statement, wonld be very 
reluctant to see you fast, and I am instructed to inform you that, as the statement 
makes clear, they would propose that, should you persist in your intention, you will 
be set at liberty for the purpose, and for the duration, of yonr fast as from the 
time of its commencement. During the period of your fast, there will be no 
objection to your proceeding where you wish though the Government of India trust 
that you will be able to arrange for your accommodation away from the Aga 
Khan's Palace. 

Should you for any reason find yoursolf unable to take advantage of these 
arrangements, a decision which tho Government of India would greatly Tcgret, they 
will, of course, suitably amend tho statement of which a copy is now enclosed 
before It issues. But they wish me to repent, with.nl! earnestness, their anxiety and 
their hope that tho considerations which have carried so much weight - with them 
will equally carry weight with you, snd that you wili not pursue your present 
tentative proposal, In that event no occasion will of course arise for the issue of 
any statement of any kind. 

Yours sincerely, 
R* Tottenham. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Reply— February , s, 1943 . 

Dear Sir Richard, 

I have. very carefully studied your letter, I am sorry to say that there is 
nothing in the correijKmdenee which has taken place between His Excellency and 
myself or your letter to warrant a recalling of my intention to fast. I have 
mentioned in my letters to H. £. the conditions which can induce prevention or 
suspension of the step. 

If the temporary release is ofFored for my convenience, I do not need it. I 
shall be quite content to tako my fast as a detenu or prisoner. If it is for the 
convenience of the Government, I am sorry I am unable to Buit them, much as I 
should like to do so, I caa say this much, that 1 , as a prisoner, shall avoid, as 
far as is humanly possible, every cause of Inconvenience to the Govern ment save 
what is inherent in the fast itself. 

The impending fast has not been conceived to he taken as a free man. Cir¬ 
cumstances may arise, as they have done before now, when I may havo to fast as 
a free man. If, therefore. I am released, there will be 00 fast in terms of my 
correspondence above-mentioned, I shall hove to survey the situation de no t o 
and decide what I should do, I have no desire to bo released under false 
pretences. 

In spite of all that has been said against me, I hope not to belie the vow of 
truth and non-violence which alone makes life livable for me. I say this if it is 
only for my own satisfaction. It does me good to reiterate openly my faith when 
Outer darkness surrounds me as it docs just now. 

I must not bustle Government Into a decision on this letter, I understand 
that your letter has been dictated through the telephone. In order to give the 
Government enough time, I shall suspend the fast if necessary, to Wednesday 
next, 30th Instant. 

Bo far as the statement proposed to be issued by the Government is concerned, 
and of which you have favoured me with a copy. I can have no opinion. But, if 
1 might have, 1 must say that if docs ma an injustice. The proper course would 
oe to publish the fall correspondence and let tho public judge lor themselves, 

Bir Richard Os Govt's Positioh— February , 9 , ma 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am instructed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of February 8, 1943, 
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which has been laid before the Governor-General in Council. The Government of 
India noted your decision with great regret. Their position remains the same, that is 
to say, they are ready to set you at liberty for the purpose and duration of your 
fast. But, If you are not prepared to take advantage of that fact, and if you fast 
white in detention, you will do so solely on your own responsibility and at your 
own risk. Id that event you will be at liberty to have your own medical attendants 
and also to receive visits from friends with the permission of Uis Government 
during its period. Bailable drafting alterations will be made in tbe statement which 
the Government of India would, In that event, issue to the Press. 

Resignation of Viceroy’s Executive Members 

The following Joint statement was issaed from New Delhi on the 18th February 
1948 by Messrs. M. S. Aney, N, R. Barker and Sir H. P. Mody 

“"Our resignations from H. Eh the Governor-General's Council have been' 
announced and all that we desire to do iB to say by way of explanation that 
certain differences arose on what we regarded as a fundamental issue {the iesua 
of tbe action to be taken on Mahatma Oandhi’a fast) and we felt we could no 
longer retain our offices. 

“We wish to place on record our warm appreciation of the courtesy and 
consideration H. E. tbe Viceroy extended to us throughout the period during 
which we had the privilege of being associated with him in the Government of 
the country.” 

Government Communique 

The following Press communique was issued on the previous day, the 17th, 
February 1948 The Hoa, Sir A. P, Mody K. B. a, the Hon, Mr. N. R. Barker 
and the Bon, Mr. M. S. A nay having tendered their resignation of the office of 
Member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council-, His Excellency the Goveraor- 
Qenerai has accepted their resignations. 


The All Party Leaders* Conference 

Opening Day—New Delhi—19 th. February 1943 

Mb. Rajagopalachari’s Address 

About two hundred leaders, Hindu, Muslim, Parsi and British, from all 
part* of the country, met at New Delhi on the 19tb, February 1648 to give 
expression, as Mr, C. Rajagopatachariar in bis address of welcome said, 
“to the feeling in this country that Mahatma Oandhi should be enabled to end 
bis fast.” 

Among those present at the conference were; Mr. M. 8. Aney, 
Sir Atdeshar Dalai. Mr. J. R. D. Tata, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Mr, Bhulabhai 
Desai, Dr. B. P. Mockerjee, Sir Maharaj Singh, Mr. K, M. Mimaki, Dr. M. R, 
Jayakar, Mr, Abdul Qaiyum, Sir jagdish Prasad, Hr, Allah Bux, Mr, Arthur 
Moore, Master Para Singh, Sir A. H, Ohatnavi, Mr. O. D. Birla, Sir Shri Ram, 
Mr. O. L. Mehta, Beth fPatchand Hiraehand, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Mr. N. 
M. Joshi, Dr. B. B, Moonje, Raja Maheshwar Dyal, Pandit H. N. Eunzru, the Rev. 

J. Meckmeie, Mr. K, Srimvasan, the Maharajkumar of Vizianagram. Mr, K. S. 
Roy, Dr. P, N, Bannerjea, Sardar Sant Singh, Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhurani, 
Mr. Zahiruddin, Khicaja Ha term Nizami, Dr. Shavkat Anfari, Seth R, K, Dalmia, 
Mr. K, C. Neogy, Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, Mr. Shamdaa P. Oidwani, and Otiani . 
Kartar Singh » 

Mr. Rajagopatachariar'a opening address was amplified by loud-speakers and’ 
was listened to by 300 people, including boy and girl student* who stood outside 
the tent in which tbe meeting was held. 

“This gathering,” said Mr. Rajagopalachari, “is a source of great consolation, 
ff not strength, on the present crave occasion.” 

Mr. Rajagopalachari added : "Every heart would be gladdened if, by anV 
means, Mahstmaji could be released and bis fast could terminate. I do not think 
there can be any difference of opinion on that point, though there may be 
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difference of opinion as to the policies and programmes from time to time panned 
by Mabatmaji or other people.'* , , 

Putting himself the question what they had met for, Mr, Rajagopalackan 
said : "Wo have met, os far rs 1 understand, in the spirit of the Scripture to which 
Mabatmaji ia attached, that we should do whatever wo can do, not minding the 
results or caring for the fruition of our labours,” He added that they had gathered 
there to give expression to the feeling in this country that tbo Mahatma should 
be enabled to end bia fash 

Relbabb will Easb Situation 

Referring to the correspondence, Mr, Rajagopatachari said that Mabatmaji 
had undertaken what he called a fast to capacity. He went in some matters by 
the minimum and in other matters by the maximum. He had judged hie capacity 
and taken the pledge to undergo a fast for 21 days. A twenty-one days’ fast was 
a terribly over-estimated limit be had placed over himself, but having placed it, he 
was not in • position to revise it. The Government apprehended that releasing 
him would create diilioultlcs. But Mr. Rajagopatachari declared, on behalf of the 
conveners, that the moment he was released, the work of the Government would be 
eased and would not be made difficult. 

After dealing at length with the legal and other ssjiecta of the documents 
published, Mr, Rajagopalachari said : "Wo ask that he should have the opportunity 
to review his position and give his advice to the country," 

Commutes Djuftb Resolution 

After the speech, the meeting sot up a Committee to draft a resolution to be 
placed before the Conference on the next day. The members of the Committee included, 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar, Pandit Kunzru, Mufti Kifayaiutlah, Khwaja Ha*tan 
Nizami, Sheikh Moh a 'nr d Zahiruddtn, Dr. Moonjee, Dr. Shpama Praead Sfookerjee, 
Mr. Bhulahhal Deeai, Sir Maharai Singh, Sir A, JL Ohaenari and Mr, Allah Box, 

The drafting committee adopted a resolution urging the release of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Second Day—New Delhi—20th. February 1948 
Sib T. B, Sapbc'b Spkbob 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference bognn with two 
minutes’ silent prayer in which all present joined. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, addressing the gathering, amid frequent cheers 
said : I am overwhelmed by the gravity of the occasion, and I feel sure that all 
of you are equally overwhelmed by it, I think I can say I have joined you nil 
os this occasion in demanding the unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi 
with a clear consdene (cheers). No one know* better than Mabatmaji himself 
that by conviction I have always opposed civil disobedience. I have no hesitation 
in saying that I much regretted the resolution passed at Bomhay and no one has 
followed the course of event* since then with greater regret than I, I have not 
hesitated to express my candid, frank and unambiguous opinion that it was to roe 
a matter of the deepest regret that acts of sabotage should have taken place in 
this country. Sir Tej Bahadur had no doubt that while those gathered in the conference 
dissociated themselves from acts of rebels and jvhilo they _msde appeals to the 
Mahatma and bis friends to do everything they could -to restore ~an atmosphere of 
calm and peace, they also expected that if Mahatma Gandhi was released 
unconditionally that would be the first preliminary step towards reconciliation 
which was the immediate need of the country (cheers). 

Mahatma Gandhi had been called a rebel, but, said Sir Tej Bahadur, there 
was a rebel called 8mui» who was rendering the greatest possible service to 
the Empire. There was another rebel called De Valera, whom the British Govern* 
meat wanted to remain in the Empire, 

“I believe,” Sir Tej Bahadur declared, "that one lesson which is reinforced 
by British history is that the British Government bns always settled with rebels 
rather than with loyalists" (more cheers and laughter), "I am not downhearted 
when Mahatma Gandhi is put down by tbo Homo Member as a rebel. I still live 
in the hope that there will be a settlement with these rebels and when it takes place 
men like you and me will be ignored” (laughter). < 

Bit Tej Bahadur refuted the argument that the Government could not 
negotiate with Oandhiji because he was a "rebel.” 

the audience back to the time of the Irish Treaty, Sir Tej Bahadur 
referred to the opinion recorded bv Mr. Churchill suggesting that Mr, Lloyd 
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George eued In applying “tremendous onslaughts" without making "the fairest 
offer”. The time had come when the British Government remembering their history 
and traditions and remembering also the change in the situation and the irrepres¬ 
sible urge for freedom in this country, should win over the rebels, “Those 
assembled here are actuated by only one motive and purpose, and that is that we 
must see to it that Mahatma Gandhi's life is saved,” 

Adherence to Non-Violence 

"Here is a man whose appeal to the imagination of the country is beyond 
doubt, who is going to end bis life. It is open to you to criticise it, but you can¬ 
not alter the tact. And if it should materialise and if unfortunately he should 
die within the neat twenty-four or forty-eight hours, I tell you, the task of 
reconciliation between the British nation and Hindus, I should like to say, the, , 
Indian nation, would become extremely difficult (cheers). The task of reconciliation 
not onfy between Hindus and MuslimB but between the different sections of the 
country will become next to impossible. 

“I have read the correspondence and the only interpretation I can place is that 
so far as Mahatma Gandhi is concerned, his adherence to the doctrine of non¬ 
violence is sb great as it ever was” (renewed cheers). 

It waa plain after the Crippa failure and the Allahabed meeting of the 
A. I. C, O. that the situation was deteriorating. H the Congress and Mahatma 
Gandhi were to be held responsible for the situation, no less were Government 
responsible. 

Sir Tej Bahadur went on : "I do not wish to deviste from the main issue 
and that is that wo shall do the best we esn under tbe eireumgtsnces to save his 
life in the hope and belief—in my case it iB more than belief—that if he is released 
the task of reconciliation will be tnkeu in baud by him. 

"We make on this occasion an appeal to tbe civilised conscience of 
Great Britain and the United Nations and we do say that if it is intended that this 
country shsll settle down to constructive work, then it is absolutely necesAry 
that Mahatma Gandhi should be released. 

"Personally I am not in a very hopeful frame of mind because if Government 
intended to release him they would not have accepted the resignation of three 
members. But whatever may be the situation we have got our duty. We have 
got to show that we are anxiouB for reconciliation for settling down for constructive 
work and we are insistent that Mahatma Gandhi should be released at once”. 
(Prolonged cheers) ., 

Resolution 

The Conference passed with acclamation the resolution moved by Dr. if , R . 
Jayakar , giving expression to the desire that in the interest of the future of 
India and of international goodwill, Mahatma Gandhi should be released immediately 
and unconditionally. Tbe following is the full text of the resolution : 

“This conference representing different creeds, communities end interests 
in India, gives expression to the universal desire of thi6 country that, in the interest 
Of the future of India and of international goodwill, Mahatma Gandhi should be 
released immediately and unconditionally, ’lhis conference viewB with the gravest 
concern the serious situation that will arise if the Government fail to take timely 
Bction and prevent a catastrophe. This conference, therefore, urges the Government 
to release Mahatma G and At' forthwith." 

Mr. Jayakak’s Address 

Dr. Sf. R. Jayakar, moving the resolution said hia plea was that the release 
was essentially necessary in the interests of fairness and justice. This fast, Dr. 
Jayakar declared, was in Mahatma Gandhi’s conception the last resource of 
expressing protest against frustration. Six months had passed since Mahatma 
Gandhi ana Congressmen were arrested. What had Government done during this 
period to explain and justify their accueations against the Congress except repeating 
those charges? 

Need For Campaign in Country 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, whole-heartedly associating himself with the 
resolution, felt that the demand for tbe unconditional release of Gandhiji should 
be made from a n on-controversial plank so that his life may be spared. “Let Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and Doctor jayakar come out with na to lead public opinion 
in tbe country.'' 
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S«> ifaharaj Singh {Indian Ohrlatisn) whole-heartedly associated himself and 
fail community with the resolution. He said, "i am not a believer in the ethic* 
'ol fasting, hut I li r (jo that so far as it is humanly possible the vain able life of 
Mr. Gandhi should be saved. Sentiments and emotions are parts of human nature 
and all of u» aTe moved to oiir innermost depths when a very (treat tragedy la 
about to befall us. Our duly is clear, we must do our best to save Mr. Gandhi's 
life.” Sir Mabaraj referred to the Liolithgow-Gaiidhi correspondence and parti¬ 
cularly to Mr. Gandhi’s declaration that he had unequivocally and publicly 
condemned violence on the part ol Congressmen in the past, but that was when 
he was a free man. Sir Maharaj Singh was confident that given his freedom, Mr. 
Gandhi would have adopted a similar altitude towards the August disturbances. 
Sir Maharaja Singh was equally confident that tho death of Mr. Gandhi 
under detention would leave a trail of raoial bitterness which it would be difficult 
to remove. 

Sir Roji Kastcm MitUa, a member of tho Council of State, from Bombay, 
supporting the resolution, referred to tho fact that the Mahatma was revered By 
millions to India. 

Mailer Tara Singh {Sikh leader) associated himself and his community with 
the resolution. Proceeding, he assured the conference that he was with them on 
any step they intended to take to implement their demand. 

Dr. McKenzie, Principal, Wilson College, Bombay, said : "We, members of 
British Missionary societies, are in very close touch with the people of India. 
We take no part in politics. We are outside the sphere of political controver¬ 
sies, I, therefore, make no charge against anyone. Our interests in the con¬ 
ference is to preserve Mr. Gandhi's Ilia end the restoration of goodwill in the 
country. As Christians, wo hold that goodwill will be restored if Mr, Gandhi 
were alive. We are also concerned that this conference should not end here by 
merely passing a resolution, demanding the unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi. 
We cherish the hope that the conference will be the beginning ol a new spirit 
Id* India, the beginning ol a new movement to bring all parties and interests 
together in order to help India to reach that high position, which we all so much 
desire.” 

Sir Tt} Bahadur Sapru here read a letter from Dr. McKenzie in which he 
urged that everything should be done to Bnvc Mr, Gandhi’s life. Simultaneously 
an appeal should be made to Mr, Gandhi to abandon hie fast. The letter also 
urged the conference to condemn acts of violence, done in tho name of Congress, 
and in violation of Mr. Gandhi's principles. Lastly Dr. McKenzie suggoaled the 
convening of another conference to which people should come with open minde 
net committed to any principles and policies, hut with the sole intention of reach¬ 
ing an agreement on India’s problems. Bir Tej Bahadur said that be fully shared 
tiie view expressed by Dr. McKenzie. He claimed that the conference should take 
the logical step of making an approach for a settlement. Sir Tej Bahadur also 
expressed himself opposed to waiting In a deputation on the Viceroy. They could 
Only appeal to the Government by forwarding their resolution. 

Sir Abdul Halim Qhazndvi , supporting the resolution, said, that there were 
peopte, who disagreed with Gandhiji in practical politics, but not one soul in India 
wanted him to die. If, alter the release, the (Government found that Gandhiji 
pursued his activities they could again take him into detention." 

Srimati Sarata Llevi Ckaudhrani supported the resolution. 

Mr. Allah Bux (ex-Premier of Bind) supported the resolution on the ground 
of justice andfairplay. 

Mr. N. M, Jashi supported the resolution in the name of the Trade Union 
Congress. He said that no single man had done so much for the poorer classes 
ol this country than Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Joshi protested against the use of the word 
'political blackmail.’ 

Maulana Ahmed Said, Secretary, Jamint ul Uliama Hind, and Mr, Zabiruddin, 
President, Momin Conference, further supported the resolution. 

Mr, Abdul Qayum (from the Frontier), supporting the resolution, asserted 
that be was voicing the feeling of Pnthans of the Frontier province, pa: tieularly 
Khudal Kfaidmatgora, He wanted the Conference to devise methods tor achieving 
their object, 

Mr, Rumayun Kabir (Calcutta) supported lbs resolution and said that tba 
Bengal Assembly had backed the demand by passing a resolution almost 
unanimously, 

Mr, <?, L, Mehta (President, Federation of Indian Chambers ol Commerce), 
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supported the resolution. Referring to Mr. Churchill's remarks that the commercial 
community was behind the Congress, Mr. Mehta said that they were proud to be 
a part of the national movement. Their interest, ho said, was on the side, of law 
and order. They were convinced that Gandhiji was a force working for social 
justice and social harmony. That was why there were some of the biggest commer¬ 
cial magnates present at the conference to-day. 

Mr, Randive (Communist), supporting the resolution, said that the release of 
Gandhiji would release forces for nnity for national demand. 

Pandit H. N. Kuntru said surely the people who had gathered at the conference 
and were demanding the release of Gandhiji .were not supporters of violence. They 
made the demand because they believed that Gandhiji was the biggest national 
asset the like of whom was seen onco in centuries. To save his life was to serve 
the interest of international goodwill. His death under detention would leave •, 
trail of bitterness for years to come. He claimed that in the interests of elementary 
justice Mr. Gandhi must be released at once. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru put the resolution to the vote of the , conference, 
which unanimously adopted it. It was agreed that the resolution together with 
the names of the supporters should be sent to the Viceroy at once. 

Mr. K. if. ifunshi proposed and Hardar Sant Singh seconded a vote of thanks 
to the chatr, which was carried. The conference then adjourned. 

Resolution sent to Mr. Churehlll & Mr. Amery 

The resolution was cabled to Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery and a copy 
handed to Mr. Phillips at New Delhi. 

Viceroy's Reply 

The following repty was sent to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru by the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy. 

Dear Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

His Excellency asks me to say that he hog received and considered the resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the Conference under your Chairmanship, of which you were good 
enough to send him a copy to-day. The attitude of the Government of India 
in the matter of Mr. Gandhi's fast is sot out elearly and in detail in the com¬ 
munique which they issued on 10th February, a copy of which I enclose for 
convenience of reference. No new factor has emerged since that date, and as the 
Government of India’s communique brings out clearly, the responsibility in 
connection with his fast rests solely with Air. Oandhi,' with whom, and not with 
the Government the decision to bring it to an end muBt rest. 

Yonra sincerely, 

(§d.) J. G, Laittswaite. 

Leaders* communique to Premier 

The Committee of the Leaders’ Conference, after its meeting on February 21, 
telegraphed the following communique to Mr. fPinsfon Churchill in London : 

“Three hundred public men from different parts of India representing various 
committees, creeds and interests including Commerce and Industry."Landed Interests, 
Workers, Communists. Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs. Persia and British 
Missionaries met yesterday at New Delhi and unanimously passed a resolution 
urging immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma Oandhi whose condition - 
is fast approaching a crisis. We fear that unless immediately released he will 
pass away. 

Fast Explained 

“We wish to explain to British public opinion that the Mahatma is lasting 
only to be able to review the situation as a free man and to advise tbs people 
accordingly and not ou the issue of independence. We are convinced that the 
terms of bis letter of September 23 recently published by Government, amount to 
all unequivocal disapproval on behalf of himself and the Congress of all acta 
of violeuee. The Chairman of the Conference, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, submitted 
the resolution to the Viceroy yesterday afternoon and Immediately afterwards be 
received a reply from the Viceroy declining to interfere as no new factor had 
arisen to alter the previous decision and enclosing the official communication of 
February 10. We deeply deplore that the advice of so many represeutatives and 
responsible men should have been summarily turned down by the Viceroy. 

“We firmly believe that if the Mahatma’s life is spared a way will be opened 
to the promotion of peace and goodwill as surely as his death as a British prisoner 
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will Intensify public erabitterraent. The ohargcs brought by Government against 
the Mahatma do not rest upon an examination by any impartial tribunal or 
independent body of men. We firmly believe that much of the trouble which 
has arisen wtts proventlble by timely action on the part of Government last summer 
and that the Mahatma should have been allowed to see the Viceroy to find a 
solution ms he desired. 

Plea for Release 

“Millions of our countrymen feel that the responsibility for saving the Mahatma's 
life now rests only with the Government. We, therefore, urge that the Mahatma 
should be forthwith released. Ab under the existing Constitution the ultimate res* 
ponsibilily is of the British Parliament for the peace and tranquility of India we 
request that this ruble may be brought to its notice in order that it may do justice 
in the matter. We are convinced that wise and liberal statesmanship will solve 
the Indo-British problem more speedily and effectively than stern repression.” 

The Rt Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Kx-Law Member, Government of 
India | C. Rajagnpalachariar, former Prime Minister, Madras; Allah Buksh, ex- 
Premter, Bind, and President of the Azad Muslim Conference; /V. C. Chaiterjee, 
Working President, Bengal Hindu Mnhaslmbha ; Sir Abdul Halim Qhuznavi, ui.L 
{Central), President, Central National Mahomednn Association of India; Mrs, 
Saraiadrbi Chaudhuri, President, Women’s Hindti-Muslim Unity Committee and 
General Secretary, Indian Women's Association; Dr. Ashraf, Socialist; Dr. Shau- 
katullah Antari, General Secretary, All-India Independent Muslim Parties Federa¬ 
tion ; B. T, Bnnadivc, Central Committee. Communist Party of India : S. P. Mookerjee 
Working President, All-India Hindu Hnbasahha, and Ex-Finance Minister, Bengal; 
Dr. B. 8. Sfoonji, General Becrelrary, All-India Hindu Mahasabha; Raja 
Mahethwar Dayal Seth, Ex-Minister, United Provinces, and President, Oudh 
Hindu Snbha; Bhulabhai J. Dmai, Leader of the Opposition in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly ; P. V. Banerjea, M.L.A. (Central) ; II. H. Kunzru, Deputy 
Leader of the Progressive Pnrty, Member of the Council of State and President, 
Servants of India Society; MrB. Hannah Sen, Vice-President, All-India Women's 
Conference; P. Subbarayan, Member of the All-India Congress Committee, 
and Ex-Minister for Law, Madras; J. II. D. Tata, Chairman, Tata Bona; 
H. if. Jonhi, M.L.A. (Central), General Secretary, All-India Trade Union 
Congress; Sir Ardeshir It, Dalai, Managing Director, Tara Iron apd Steel; 
Sachhidananda Sinha, Vice-Chancellor, Patna University i O. D. Mehta, President 
of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry ; Kir an Sankar 
Bay, Member, Bengal Legislative Assembly; ifahammad Ahmed Katmi. M.L.A. 
(Central); Seuia Singh Gilt, /.srnindnr; Humayan Kalnr, Vice-President, Krishak 
Prnja Parliamentary Party and Secretary, Hindu-Muslim Unity Association: The 
Rt. Hon. Dr. if. It. Jaynkar, Ex-Judgo, Judiolsl Committee of the Privy Council; 
K. M. ifunahi, former Home Minister, Bombay ; Str JaydisK Prasad, Ex-Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Premier’s Reply 

The following reply was sent by tha Primo Minister to Sir Toj Bahadur 
Sapru, the President ol the Conference : 

"Tho Government of India deeided last AugusUhat Mr Gandhi and other leaders 
of the Congress must bo detained for reasons which* have been fully explained and 
are well understood. The reasons for that decision have not ceased to exist and His 
Majesty's Government endorse the determination of tha Government of India not 
to be deflected from their duly towards tho peoples of Indio and of the United 
Nations by Mr. Gandhi's attempt to secure his unconditional release by fasting. 

, A ? 0 first duty of the Government of India and of His Majesty’s Government 

la to defend the soil of India.from invasion by which it is still, menaced, and to 
enable India to play her part in the general cause of the United Nations. There 
can he no justification for discriminating between Mr. Gnndbi and other Congress 
leaders. The responsibility therefore rests entirely with Mr. Gandhi himself.” 


Amery Echoes the Premier 


, 0 The Secretary of State for Indio, Mr. Amery, answering questions in the House 
°Lrr m0 !! B ’ ™ “ th Febn >^ »»** Bflid that tho British Government entirely 
V ho ^9‘ ,|0,on of the Government of India not to yield to Mr. Gandhi’s 

the Go^rn«r B T U1 !? 0n ^“ ,0 5 B !/ eleaRe * Mr - Amery said: Tho circumstances in which 
ms uoferriment of India found it necessary to detain the Congress leaders are well 
known. Tbs correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy preceding Mr. 
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Gandhi’s fast has been published. It contains no indication that Mr. Gandhi sees 
cause for regret in the outbreaks of murder, violence and sabotage which followed 
the authorisation io August last by the Congress Party of a mass struggle. By 
rejecting the offer of the Government of India to release him for the period of hta 
fast and declaring that bis fast would be nonecessarv if he were released, Mr. 
Gandhi has also made it clear that the object of the fast is simply to enforce his 
unconditional release. 

The Government of India composed, when the decision was taken, of nine 
Indian and four European members, including the Viceroy, decided that they could 
not yield to this throat (cheers). His Majesty’s Government are in entire agreement 
with their decision. India has a vital part to play in the general cause of the 
United Nations. She is still herself menaced by invasion. There can be no justi¬ 
fication for the release of men who deliberately planned to paralyse India’s defence 
at > most critical moment (cheers) and who have shown no sign of abandoiog their 
criminal purpose, nor is there any reason in this respect for discrimination between 
Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders. Subject to their general decision, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have wished to show Mr. Gandhi every consideration. He has at 
. the Aga Khan’s Palace his own medical attendants as well as those provided by 
’ the Government and is allowed, subject to their advice and to Government’s per¬ 
mission, to receive visitors." ■ 

There were protests and some interruption when Labourite, Mr. Sorensen asked 
for an early debate “in view of the very real concern in some parts of the Com¬ 
mons and the country.” 

Mr. Amery replied that wa* a question for the Leader of the House to deal 
with. Replying to a suggestion that the situation might be eased if*Mr, Gandhi was 
placed among the interned leaders of the Congress Working Committee, Mr Amery, 
amid cheers said, “1 leave that to the jndgmiyit of the Government of India. 

Labourite, Mr. Shinwell requested Mr. Amery to produce evidence supporting 
the implication in his statement that Mr. Gandhi was responsible for the outbreak 
of violence. 

Mr, Amery : A good deal has been produced, but fuller matter Is ea route from 
India and will be published on arrival. 

There were cries of 'no* when Labourite Mr. Kirkwood suggested that Mr. 
Gandhi’s unconditional releaso would be a sign of strength not weakness. 

Mr. blander (Liberal) asked if Indian leaders had appealed to Mr. Gandhi to 
abandon his fast in public interest. 

Mr. Nicholson (Conservative) said that the Government of India was earning 
universal respect by recognition of its primary duty—maintenance of conditions 
under which the masses of Indians could lead orderly normal lives. Mr. ' Amery 
made no reply to these further points. 

Mr. Sorensen questioned Mr. Amery regarding the letter stated to have been 
sent by Mr. Gandhi to the Secretary of State, 

Mr. Amery replied : “The whole correspondence which passed between Mr. 
Gandhi and the Viceroy and the Government of India has been given to the Press, 
No letter was addressed to me by Mr. Gandhi. The Government of ludia’B state¬ 
ment of Congress responsibility for the disturbances will likewise be given full 
publicity as soon as it is received here.” 

Mr. Sorensen said that Mr. Gandhi had referred to euch a letter and asked 
Mr. Amery to enquire why he never received it. 

Mr. Amery : 'T have no doubt that if a letter had been addressed to me by 
Mr. GaDdhi and sent to the Government of India, it would have reached me.” 

Later, the Leader of the Commons, Mr. Eden rejected a request by the Labour 
leader, Mr. Greenwood) for an early debate on India. Mr. Eden said : “The Gov¬ 
ernment’s view is that in the present state of affairs respecting Mr. Gandhi’s fast, a 
debate would serve no useful purpose, indeed rather the reverse. But, of course, we 
will review the situation as it develops.” 

Independent Labourite, Mr, Mazton asked if it would not be better to debate 
tiie situation before any tragedy happened rather than afterwards. 

Mr. Eden : “I did carefully consider the reply I have given. It Is Govern¬ 
ment’s considered view that no useful purpose would be served by a debate at 

present.” 

The Mahatma b re aka his Fast 

Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast on the 8rd. March 1B43 at 9*34 *.m. I4.T. (and 8-34 
pjn. according to time maintained at the Aga JKban Palace}. All the six doctors who 

43 
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hare been attending on him daring his 21 days’ fast were present. Beside the 
doctors only inmates of the detention camp wore present. 

It was a brie! but impressive ceremony, performed with doe solemnity and 
devotion, that preceded Mahatma Gandhi’s breaking of the fast, Mahatma Gandhi 
was in a meditative mood and was lying on the cot in the room where he fasted. 

The earliest to arrive at rite Aga Khan Palace was Dr. B. O. Roy and at 
9 a. m. the Surgeon-General to the Government of Bombay. Haj-Gen. jR. H. 
Candy. L.t.-Col, M. G. Bhandari and Lt.-Ool. B. Z. Shah drove in. 

The immates of the Palace sang Mahatma Gandhi's favourite hymn 
•'VaisUnava Janatiio” and two stanzas from Poet Tagore’s "Gitanjali” "Lead 
Kindly Light” and the Qnoratt were also recited. 

After prayers, those present observed a flvo minutes’ silence. With folded 
hands Mahatma Qantlhi was seen to close his eyeB and to be in meditation. 

Prayers over Kasturbo, wife of Mahatma Gandhi, handed him a glass 
containing bix ounces of orange juice. He is reported to have taken twenty minutes 
to sip the juice. 

Before sipping it^ the Mahatma, in a feeble voice, thanked the doctors for 
the great care and attention which they bestowed on him Bnd said that more than 
anything Gee it was their love and affection for him that must have saved his life. 
Further, he told those present, there must be something higher than the doctors’ 
power that had saved him. 

Immediately aftor Qandhiji had sipped the juloo. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who 
was dressed in a deep mauve silk stktee, ruBtled into the room and served fruit 
juice to the doctors present. None In the room talked except Mrs, Naidu, who 
Insisted that the doctors should have another glass of juice. 

Looking worn out and grave, the Mahatma reclined propped up by pillows 
on the bed. 

Dr. B. C. Roy on the Fast 

“Fall control of the mind over the body and strong determination to live, 
for which he fought every inch of the ground—this wns how Qandhiji could tide 
over the crisis that threatened bis life at one stage of the fast”, said Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Roy, who attended on Qandhiji, in an exclusive Interview to the 'United 
Press’ prior to his leaving Poona on the dfh, March. 

"Gandhiji helped his doctors so far os elimination is concerned", ssid Dr. 
Boy, ’’He tried to take as much water as possible—plain water nod water mixed 
with salts or with Bwect lime juice witich also contains salts. In the world of 
to-day physical organs of body get more and more under the control of mind. 
Many of the physical functions like hunger and tltiret and the different type of 
secretions and excretions are being brought more and more under the control of 
higher centres. That is why the modern man is so complex as compared to the 
village man of older days”, 

‘‘In the case of Gandhiji", Dr. Roy added, /’partly an a result of the forces 
operating in all of us and partly as a result of selLdiBcipilne, by which ha has 
deliberately brought the physical function under the control of bis mind, the 
functions of the different organs of his body are being more and more directed 
by the central nervous syetem. Therefore, our forecasts proved to be erroneous. 
Wo could only depend upon the law of averages an® could only give our opinion 
on the basis of what would happen to an average man under similar conditions”. 


Dr. Boy on the significance of the Fait 

"I do not know why Providence has saved mo on this occasion. Possibly, It 
Is because, He has some more mission for me to fulfil”,—this was what Mahatma 
Gandhi said alter the fast was over, revealed Dr, B. G. Roy, presiding at a 
meeting of the staff and students of the Calcutta University held nt the Darbbangs 
Hall on the 7th, March latfi in observance of tbs Thnuks-giving Day for the 
successful termination of Mahatmaji’t fast. 

After offering his beart-felt prayers to the Almighty for having saved Mahat- 
majCs life, Dr, Roy gave bis Impressions of “the tapasya (penance) of a great 
devotee which he witnessed. “The whole fast”, he esid. “was in the nature of a 
religious ceremony. If you start from the beginning and go on to the end, yon will 
peree've that the whole thing was conceived by him as part and parcel of a 
religious ceremony. He started by informing the Government that under certain 
“ WM Prepared to undertake a fast, which he called a ’cepscity fast’. 

not b , e ® n properly understood by the people. The 
expression capacity fast was used In contradiction to another expression which, he 
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used ia 1932, Darnel?, 'fast onto death’. In this instance he mentioned definitely 
that it was not his desire to die, but that he would fast for 21 days because that 
was ia bis opinion the period which he bad to-day before himself as a period 
Of (nparpa.'’ 

Dr. Roy explained that Mahatmaji took citrus juice with water only to give his 
system sufficient opportunity of expelling all the watte that must have been 
generating to his body in a large quantity due to the fast. He said that that 
was the ouly way iu which he could give himself and the doctors the opportunity 
of getting proper elimination of the waste products from the system. , 

“Kept Himsbi.k In Tone Witb Infjnit?*’ 

Continuing Dr. Roy said : “Mahatmaji started his fast with prayer and he 
ended his fast with prayers and throughout the period, he had kept himself in 
tune with Infinity, Day in and day out, while be was being nursed by doctors 
and nurses, lie was always in a stale of communion with the Higher Power, 
I can assure you, and through you, ail in the country, that the whole period of bis 
fast, the way he fought Death, the manner in which, from Lour to hour he waited 
patiently for the successful termination of the fast, were something of a privilege 
to witness. It wsb like watching a yogna, like watching a devotee at his prayers 
and after these prayers were over, I saw him shut his eyes, leaning against the 
doors, 1 dare say, to feel the presence of the Almighty nearer his heart and then 
be broke his fast.’’ 

Concluding, Dr. Roy said : "Mahatma Gandhi has been saved for us. What 
were the forces that operated, none of us knew. We had issued a statement on 
one day that if the fast was not ended, it might be difficult to save him. That is 
what we felt, that is what we were apprehensive of. Every minute during that 
fateful evening, night and the next morning was important. But the tide turned 
and the Almighty willed otherwise, and we pray to God that he might live with 
us fox many more years.” 


Release of Mahatma Gandhi 

The All India Leaders’ Statement 

Bombay—9lh. and lOlh. March 1643 

The All-India leaders, who had been meeting in Bombay on the 9th, & toth. 
March 1648 at the residence of Dr, M. R. Jayakar, issued the following statement * 

“We are of opinion that the deplorable events of the last few months require 
a reconsideration of their policy both by the Government and the Congress. The 
recent talks which some of us have had with Gandhiji lead us to believe that a 
move for reconciliation at the present juncture will bear fruit. 

“it is our conviction that if Gandhiji ti set at liberty, he will do hia best to 
give guidance and assistance iu tbe solution of the internal deadlock and that there 
need Da no fear that there would be any danger to the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

“The Viceroy may be approached on our behalf to permit a few representa¬ 
tive* to meet OundMji to authoritatively ascertain his reaction to the recent events 
and to explore with him avenues for reconciliation.” 

The statement was signed by 30 leaders, including Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr. M. R, Jayakar, Mr, Bhutabhai Desai, Mr. V, Rajayopalachari and Sir 
Jagdiih Prasad. 

, 'Ihe fallowing leader* were present at '.the meetings Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Dr. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. C. Rajagopalackari, Mr. G. D. Stria, Sir 
Purvthottamdas Thakurdae , Mr. Bhulahhai J, Desai, Mr. K. M. Munsthi , Sir 
Ardethir Dotal, Mr. J ■ R, D- Tata, Mr. S, A, Brilvi, Mr, IPulchand pimehand. 
Sir Chunilal Bhaiehand Metha, Sir Rami Modi, Mr. Decoda* Gandhi, Master 
Tara Singh, Mr. S. Ramanathan, Mr. G. L. Mehta, Mr. AUa Bui, Sir jagadish 
Prasad. Mr. JCasturibhai Lalbhai and Dr, Mackenzie. 

Mr. V. D. Savakar was unable to be present but signified his 
assent to the statement issued. Besides, the following leaders who could 
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not bo present in Bombay were in agreement with the statement and copies 
ol the statement were posted to them to obtain thBir signatures. 

Mr. K. Srinivasan. Mr. O, R. Siinivasan, Mr. N. R. Barker, Dr. Shyama- 
praaad ifukherjea, Mr. Thakkar, Raja ifakeskwardayal Beth, Dr. P. Subbaroyan, 
Pandit Hridaynath Kanzre, Sir Abdul Halim Qhaznavi, Mr. N, if. Soshi, tjardar 
'Sanf Singh and M, 8, Amy. 

Leaders* Memorandum to Viceroy 

Gn the let. April 1943. It wae announced that the Viceroy had 
declined to give facilities to Mr. Rajsgopnlaokariar and other lenders for 
contact with Mahatma Gandhi under existing conditions. The Deputa¬ 
tion asked Hie Excellency to accept their statement, with certain additions which 
they had incorporated in It, as olficiaiiy presented to him, with a view to publi¬ 
cation with the Viceroy's reply, and to dispense with their personal attendance. 
Bis Excellency readily agreed to this request. 

The Leaders' Memorandum rati as follows : 

“We are submitting this memorandum In accordance with His Excellency’s 
desire that he should have a written statement precisely explaining niiat wo wish 
to say to which His Exccilenoy proposes to give a written roply. While wa do bo, 
we hope that the helpful spirit in which we approach this matter also animates His 
Excellency and that ft is with a completely open mind that ho will receive the 
deputation. , .... 

"Wo are glad that His Excellency has found the resolution of Bombay Con¬ 
ference of 9th and 10th March perfectly clear. Wo have therein expressed a desire 
that Hit Excellency should permit a few of us to moot Gandhiji, who is under 
detention, to ascertain authoritatively his reactions to the events which have 
happened since his arrest and to explore with him avenues for reconciliation. U 
His Excellency has no objection to this, we bIjoU avail ourselves of the opportunity 
and discuss matters with Gandhi, Wo will then go to His Exeolloney again and 
place our proposals before him, Is case His Exeolloney has any objections to 
following this course, we should like to bo infornted of the objections, so that we 
may try to answer them, and for this purpose wo desiro on interview with Bis 
Excellency. 

“We have carefully read the correspondence which ha* passed between His 
Excellency and Gandhiji and which lies boon published. We feel that Gandhiji 
has already expressed his disapproval of violence and sabotage, and we have 
no doubt that he will east his influence on tbo side' of internal harmony and 
reconciliation, 

“The correspondence and statements published in connection with the fast 
have themselves discouraged the disturbances and the contemplated meeting with 
Gandhijl will, in our view, further tbe somo objrot. 

“GandbijTb Help Essential foe Restoring Goodwill" 

“Wa feel that, though order might have been restored on tho surface, every 
day that passes without n solution of tbe iDdisn problem Intensifies the hostility 
between Britain and India, aud renders any future solution more and more difficult to 
attain, until, we apprehend, it may become even jjnposeibJe. We ate convinced 
that Gandhiji’a assistance is essential far tbe restoration of goodwill and for a 
solution of the problem even for the interim period, including an adjustment of 
Hindu-Muslim claims. Un the other Imnd, unplaasnnt as it is, we cannot help 
feeling that, refusing to permit us to have contact with Gandhijl now would be 
equivalent to a determination on tbe part of Great Britain that there should be 
no attempt at a settlement of the problem and no reconciliation between Nationalist 
India ana Britain. Whatever may bo the immediate administrative convenience 
thereof, we hope that His Excellency will not take up this attitude. We feel that 
though there is no present danger of Axis aggression in India, the strained relation 
between Government and the people la fraught with grave evil and ail that la 
possible should be done to replace It by a better feeling. 

“A* the war is getting long drawn out, measures to salve the economic prob¬ 
lem* arising out of It, as well as plana for increasing tho production of food and 
other essentia! articles and Improving transport and dlatribuion as well as measures 
of control, have to be evolved. Such measures can ba organised and regulated only 
by a national administration or a Government that can reasonably claim to 
approach that character and is in a position to justify policies adopted from time 
to time although they may involve considerable hardships on alt sections of people. 
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The situation Is growing more and mote serious every day, and we feel that e 
Government commanding the loyal and affectionate co-operation of all the people 
can be constituted for the period of the war, only if we are permitted to talk with 
Gandhijjl, consult him and obtain bis support. The request that we make Is 
intended to achieve this object. It cannot hurt the Government or the war effort 
in the least and in our view, is likely to lead to constructive results, 

Viceroy's Reply to the Memorandum 

The following is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy’s reply : 

“I am greatly obliged to you for the expression of your views which you have 
bean kind enough to lot me have and for giving' me the opportunity of considering 
it in advance. The matter is one of great importance and 1 am anxious that , there 
should be no misunderstanding in relation to it. I made clear, in my correspondence 
with SirTej Bahadur Sopru, my readiness that your deputation should in their state¬ 
ment amplify or emphasise any particular poiute in the Bombay Resolution to 
which they atiaohed importance and indicate the arguments on which they bused 
their suggestions. I am iudebled to you for the memorandum you have let me have, 
though Ft is with regret that I do not find In it any fresh argument in support of 
the suggestions which the Leaders’ Conference has put forward and that I do not 
find that unequivocal condemnation of the Congress campaign of violence which 
the public ana I are entitled to expect from you as representing that Conference. 

“lit me, before 1 proceed to your specific proposals, mention, though in no 
spirit of criticism, that I observe from the list of signatories that the great Muslim 
community was practically unrepresented at the Conference of Leaders, aad that 
that body contained no representative of the Scheduled Castes and no one in a 
position to speak for the Indian States. I observe also that the leader of the 
Hindu Mahasabha dissociated himself from the resolution passed by the Conference, 
while organised parties, such as, the Muslim League, were not represented at its 
deliberations. I am however, 1 ueed not say, at all times glad to hear the viewB of 

K cboiib prominent in the publio life of this country on the political issue of the 
y, and to give all attention to any representations that they make to me. 

‘■The specific proposal that you ask me to consider is that permission should 
be given for certain persons to meet Mr. Gandhi in detention to ascertain his 
reaction to the events that have happened since his arrest, and to explore with him 
avenues for reconciliation. You feel, you tell me, that Mr. Gandhi has already 
expressed between him and me bia disapproval of violence and sabotage, and yon 
add that you have no doubt that he will oast bia influence on the side of interna] 
harmony and reconciliation. And yon urge that if the permission for which you 
have a*ked is not given to you, the action of the Government will unquestionably 
be interpreted as meaning that they do not wish to see reconciliation. 

The August Disturbances 

"Let me remind you first, of the salient facts in the position. Mr. Gandhi and 
the leaders of the Congress Party, after a long preliminary campaign of incitement 
were finally placed under restraint last August. At tbe lime when they were placed 
under restraint, Mr. Gnndbi bad urged open rebellion, bod adjured his followers to 
■do or die’ ; bad made it clear that there was ‘no room left for withdrawal or 
negotiation'; and had, both directly and indirectly, by his speeches and writings, 
contributed actively to foment that sad and disastrous series of events that dis¬ 
figured the face of India during the autumu and winter of last year. He and 
the Congress Pnrty had been given every opportunity to reconsider their position. 
My Government and I bad exposed ourselves to tbe charge that we ought to have 
taken action against them much earlier and that we ought not to have allowed this 
campaign of violence and sabotage to develop. But our forbearance met with no 
reward, and we were left with no option in the interests of tbe security of India 
and her defence against Japan and Bgainst the other Axis Powers but to take the 
action that was taken last August. 

“Unhappily, the arrest of the leaders did not prevent a shocking campaign of 
organised violence and crime for- which preparations had been made before those 
arrests took piace. The paper published by the Government of India dearly indi¬ 
cates the full responsibility of the Congress and of Mr. Gandhi for that campaign. 
Tbe encouragement which it gave, while it lasted, to the Axis Powers needs no 
emphasis. Its effect on the war effort was severe. It resulted in most material 
damage to commuBicstions and to public and private property, and in the murder 
of many innocent persons, who had no ooncern with, or interest in, the political 
issues involved. 
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"Despite the fart that Mr. Gandhi and the Working Committee have had fall 
access to reliable accounts in the Preen since August last, there has never been 
any condemnation of those activities by them. They have not dissociated them¬ 
selves from tha resolution of last August from which so many of these evils flowed. 
Mr, Gandhi’s advice to 'do or die' stiii stands on record ; and while order has been 
restored and tbe rebellion pot down, no ono can suggest thst the country did not 
pass through a period of grave danger; and that while the Congress creed remains 
what it is, we would again be exposed to that danger if the Congress and its 
leaders are again given full liberty of action, 

"No Wish oh Mb. Ganddi'8 Part to go Back" 


"You mention that you have seen tha correspondence that has passed between 
me and Mr. Gandhi. I would draw your attention to ono most important point. I 
put it to Mr. Gandhi, in terms (for 1 thought that must be his intention) that if I 
was right in thinking that he wished to go back on the resolution of last August, 
to condemn what had taken piftce and to give suitable assurances for tbe future, 
I would be very ready to consider the matter further. His reply mndo it quite 
clear that 1 had misunderstood him sud that that was not his wish, and matters 
stand at that point. 

"Thereafter, during the time of Mr. GandPs fast, thero was the fullest oppor¬ 
tunity for certain of bis trusted friends to make contact with him and many 
indeed of those who were present at the conference In Bombay had the opportunity 
of seeing him. Mr. Gandhi, had he bo wished, could then, as he could have during 
the time preceding his fast, or to-day, hitvo repudiated the violence for which 
Congress was resj>ousible t could have indicated bis readiness to resile from the 
Congress resolution of August last, and could have given assurances for the future. 
But nothing whatever positive bns emerged n* a result of those contacts, any more 
than from the correspondence that passed between Mr. Gandtii nnd myseif, and I 
have no reason to believe that Mr. Gaudhi is any more ready now than he woe at 
an earlier stage to repudiate the policy os the result of which the Congress leaders 
are at present under detention, 

"Now. gentlemen, I have done my very best In the time that I have been in 
this country to try to improve relations and to try to get the parties together : and 
I do not think it can be suggested that I have been unsympathetic, or that 1 have 
not throughout been genuinely anxious to give ail tiie help i can to the improve¬ 
ment of good relations and to the solution of India’s political problems, if, 
therefore, in the present instance I am unable to accept your proposals, it is not 
from any lack of anxiety to see the atmosphere improved. But on mo there reels 
a very definite and sfieeifln (Alligation, and tbe same obligation rests on my Govern¬ 
ment. It is tho duly of both of us to ensure pesre mid good order in this country: 
to see that India is dofended against Japanese and other Axis aggression ; and to 
make certain that nothing is allowed to happen that would furtbor the interests of 
the enemy, interfere with tbe war effort of the United Nations or create internal 
strife and tumult. Bo long as that is our obligation, go long as the Congress 
;>olicy remains what it is, there can be no question of any alteration in our attitude 
towards the Congress. 


"No SnaoramoH op Cbakgb op Heart" 

"I have already pointed out that neither from Mr. Gandhi nor from the 
Congress is there, or has there been, any suggestion of a change of mind or heart. 
They had the opportunity and have the opportunity still to abandon that policy. 
With every respect for your good intentions nnd your anxiety to Bee a happy 
solution, ) cannot agree to give special facilities such as you ask for contact with 
Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders while conditions remain as I have described 
there, <■' 

**If, on the other hand, Mr. Gandhi Is prepared to repudiate fn full the 
Congress resolution of fast August, to condemn equally those incitements to violence 
which ere represented by his references to ‘open rebellion’, his advice to Congress 
followers to ’do or die’, tho statement that with the removal of tho leaders the rank 
and tho file must fudge for themselves and the like; if, in addition, he and the 
Congress Forty are prepared to give assurances acceptable to the Government for 
the future, the matter can be considered further. But till then, and while the 
Congress altitude remains unchanged. Government’s first duty is to tbe i>eop|e of 

0 ho deflected from that 
. that by doing its duty it 
that to bo the case, But 
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even if it were, that ie the price that the Government most pay for discharging iu 
responsibilities to the people of India, and I feel certain myself, that the people of 
India appreciate fully tho dangerous and sinister character of the Congress campaign 
of last year—from which such great sections of them stood wholly aloof—and the 
threat which that campaign represented and would represent again if it were revived 
to tho safely and tranquillity of this country. 

"Essential Preliminary for a National Govt.” 

“1 would add only one word more You speak of the importance of n National 
Government. I quite agree with you, and my endeavours during the time that I 
have been here have been devoted to forming at the Centre a Government as 
representative and se broadly based ns can be found, in the present circumstances 
in India. But the fact that you.suggest, that it is only if you are permitted to, 
consult Mr. Gandhi thnt a genuine National Government can be formed, shows 
that, so far from realising the true character, of a National Government, you 
contemplate that that Government should be nominated with tbe approval of a 
single politics! leader acting independently of other parties and other lenders in 
this country. Not on these lines is progress to be made. No National Govern¬ 
ment can properly bo so described nitless, as in the United Kingdom, it is fully 
represcntalive of ail parties and sections of tho people based on their ready co¬ 
operation with the Government and with ons another, united in the prosecution of 
the war for the objectives of tbe United Nations, of such a character that its 
establishment soothes instead of aggravating controversy. The essential preliminary 
to thst is that agreement between parties, communities and interests which I have 
been so anxious to foster, but to which the excessive claims and tho totalitarian 
ambitions of the Congress and its leaders have been so consistent su obstacle in 
the past,” 

Leaders Urge Impartial Tribunal 

To investigate charges against the Congress 

Str Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. II. R. Jayakar , Dr. Sachchidanar.da Sinha, Sir 
CAunifal B. Mehta, Raja ifaheshwar Papal Seth and Sir Jagdish Prasad 
issued a statement from New Delhi on the 22nd. May 19*8 urging the appointment 
of an impartial tribunal to investigate the charges made against Congress Leaders 
now in detention, or in the alternative, the release of those leaders so as to 
■review the situation and attempt a solution of the present deadlock. The statement 
runs as follows : 

“Ode Demand Is For Justice” 

‘‘His Excellency the ‘Viceroy's recent refusal to permit any non-Congress 
leaders to interview Mahatma Gandhi and the speeches of Mr. Amery in the 
House of Commons can be reasonably interpreted as indicating that the British 
Government are resolved to keep Mahatma Gamlhi , Pandit Jawaharial Nehru, aud 
other prominent leaders of the Congress in detention without trial for the duration 
of die war. Even more significant is the denial to Mr. Phillips, the PerBOnal 
Representative of President Roosevelt of an opportunity to bcs Mahatma Gandhi. 
We, ourselves, have regretted that the Congress should have passed the resolution 
which it did pass on the 8th of August 11)42 at Bombay. We have also condemned 
the acts of violence and sabotage which took place a few months ago in this 
country. We wish to place bsyond all doubt that we seek no concessions for 
Mahatma Gandhi and his chief associates. We are not petitioners on their behalf 
lor clemency or tenderness. Gur demand ie for justice, and no more and no less.” 

“Grave charges have been publicly made against Mahatma Gandhi and !iis colleagues 
and it has been suggested both in England and in India that the Congress leaders 
were pro-Jspanese. To the best of our knowledge and belief there is no truth in 
this allegation, Mahatma Gandhi’s pacifism, known all over tbe world, should 
not in our opinion, be interpreted as amounting to his sympathy with Japan or 
with any of the Axis Powers. The charges brought against Mahatma Gandhi are 
to be found in tbe published correspondence between the Viceroy and Mahatma 
Gandhi in Government communiques and pamphlets and in the pronouncements 
of the Secretary of State for India. It is somewhat remarkaple that these charges 
have been made at a time when those who could meet them had no opportunity of' 
rebutting them. 

“It has been said that nothing was easier for Mahatma Gandhi than to 
repudiate acts of violence or acts of sabotage and to withdraw civil disobedience. 
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We feel that he baa already repudiated the acts of violence, and it ie oar con¬ 
viction that so far as he is concerned his adherence to the doctrine of non¬ 
violence ie as strong to-day as it ever was. For ourselves, we do not believe in 
civil disobedience either on principle or as a matter of expediency, but we 
•re constrained to observe that matters were allowed to drift after the failure of the 
Oripps Mission and no attempt was made to avert a crisis by the exercise of 
imagination and constructive statesmanship. 

A Body of Uncoallengbablk Impartiality Needed 


Taking the situation as it is, we urge that the ipw dixit of the Executive 
Government should not be regarded as sufficient to Justify the prolonged detention 
of the imprisoned leaders without impartial investigation. Let those exparte 
accusations be investigated by a tribunal of unchallengeable status and impartiality 
—a tribunal BO constituted as to satisfy all reasonable men that it will carry on its 
investigation without fear or favour and that its decision will in no way be 
influenced by the published views of the Executive Government, We consider that 
the setting up of such a tribunal la in the highest interests of the Government itself. 

"Madams Chieing K<t+ahek hns recently stated in a public speech, in America 
that Pandit Jawohartal Nahru should be set at liberty and that speech was made 
after the charges against him had been broadcast to the world. Can his continued 
detention be justified before world opinion if ho is denied ovary opportunity of 
defending himself 1 

•'If the objection to our demand is that such an investigation into tha charges 
against Mnhatma Gandhi and his co-workers is not feasible during the war, 
we should like to point out that in bis letter to Mahatma Gandhi dated February 
5, 1943, His Excellency the Viceroy said : If w« do not act on all this information 
or make it publicly known it is because the time is not yet ripe; but you may 
rest assured that tbo charges against the Congress will have to be met soonur or 
later and it will then be for you and your colleagues to clear yourselves before 
the world If you can*. To this Mahatma Gandhi replied tn his letter dated 
February 7. 1943 : ‘You say that the time is not yet ripe to publish the charges 
■gainst tho Congress. Have you ever thought of the possibility of their being 
found baseless when they are pat before an impartial tribunal or that some of the 
condemned persons might have died in the meanwhile or that some of the evidence 
that the living can produce might become miavoilnblo V It is dear, therefore, that 
so far back aa tbo 5th of February. 1913 the possibility of these leaders having 
to clear tbem«e!ve« before tlie world was considered and maintained by His 
Excellency tha Viceroy himself. We cannot see, therefore, any valid reason why 
that possibility should not bo translated into a fact at Ibis stage.’ 

Govt. Most Seek Moral Basis For Its Actions 


To the objection that the setting up of a Tribunal will lead to public excite¬ 
ment our reply is that the continued detention of these loaders had already 
caused and is causing grave dissatisfaction and a keen sense of injustice in tha 
public mind. If Mahatma Gandhi and hie colleagues are not allowed to meet 
the charges against them until alter the war and are to be kupt in prison till 
then the plain implication of this is that some of the most prominent Indian 
leader* will be kept in jail without trial for, may be? five years and some of them 
may even die during this long interval. Mr. Amery’a tauntingly provocative des¬ 
cription of such detention as 'inocuous isolation* has only increased public resent- 
meat. The Government may think that they aro strong enough to ignore all 
sueh feelings and that they are the-sole Judges ns to when and whom to arrest 
and detain without trial for on unlimited period. Whatever may be said of snch 
action on the part of a Government of the people, tho same cannot apply to a 
Government carried on by an irremovable Excculivo irresponsible to the people 
o! this country or to its legislature and in which tho key positions arc still in 
British hands. Whatever the legal position, the Government of India must, in 
the circumstancea^-acek a moral basis for its actions, and It is with that object in 
view that we suggest an investigation by an impartial tribunal. 


Continuance of Status Quo Bodes III 
“We should, in conclusion, like to point out that the Defence of India Act 
Rato, under which Mahatma Gandhi and bis colleagues were arrested was nro- 
month b, the Federal Court in an authoritative decision to be invSid. 
availing themselves of the opportunity to restore those men to freedom 
under tbe sanction of a decision by the highest judicial authority in India, we 
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regret that the Government of India have tried to legalise their action by • 
validating ordinance. No well-wisher of tbe country can contemplate, without 
grave concern, a continuance of the present state of things, which forebodes ill for 
the mutual relations between India and Britain, The sense of frustration is sow 
deeper, if less vociferous.” 

“We sincerely hope that our suggestion that tbe Imprisoned leaders may be 
given a chance of clearing themselves may be accepted. If Government, for any 
reason, are hot prepared to set up an impartial tribunal, then justice, no leas than 
expediency, demand that Mahatma Gandhi and bis colleagues should be Bet at 
liberty so that they may apply themselves, as free men, aa we expect that they will, 
to a review of* the situation and to the solution of the present deadlock in 
consultation and co-operation with other important parties, 

Gandhi wishes to see Jin n.a h ,s 1 

Government Turn Down Request 

On the 26th. May the Government of India received a request from Mr. Gandhi 
to forward a short letter from himself to Mr. Jinnah expressing a wish to meet 
him, Bftid a communique issued from New Delhi, wbiob added: 

*'Iu accordance with their known policy in regard to correspondence or inter* 
viewa with Mr. Gandhi, the Government of India have decided that this letter 
eannot be forwarded and have so informed Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnnh. They 
are not prepared to give facilities for political correspondence or contact to a 
person detained for promoting an illegal mass movement which he has not 
disavowed and thus gravely embarrassing India’s war effort at a critical time. 
It rest* with Mr. Gandhi to satisfy the Government of India that he can safely 
bo allowed once more to participate in the public affairs of the country and UDtll 
he does so the disabilities from which he suffers are of his own choice.” 

Mb. Jinkah’s Speech Recalled 

In connection with Gandhiji’s letter, political observers recall the wordB which 
Mr, Jinnah used in jhe course of his presidential address to the annual session 
of the Muslim League at Delhi last month. 

Mr. Jinnah had said; “Nobody would welcome it more than myBelf if Mr, 
Gandhi' is even now really willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim League 
on tbe basis of Pakistan. Let me tell you that it will be the greatest day both 
for tbe Hindus and Mussalraans. If hs has made up bis mind, what is there to 
prevent Mr. Gandhi from writing direct to me T He ie writing letters to the 
Viceroy. Why doea he not write to me direct f Who is there that can prevent 
him from doing so ? I cannot, believe for a single momenta—strong as this 
Government may be in this country—you may say anything you like against this 
Government—I cannot believe that they will have the daring to stop such a letter, 
if it is sent to me. It will be a very serious thing, iudeed, if snob a thing is 
done by the Government. But I do not see evidence of any kind of change of 
policy on the part of Mr. Gandhi or Congress or the Hindu leadership.” 

Mr. Jwnah’s comment on Govt, communique 

"This letter of Mr. Gandhi can only be construed as a move on his part to 
embroil the Muslim League to come into clash with the British Government solely 
for the purpose of helping hiB realease so that he would be free to do what he 
pleases thereafter,” said Mr. Af. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim 
League in a statement insued on the 28th. May commenting on the Delhi 
communique. Mr. Jinnah adds ; 

“There is really no change of policy on the part of Mr. Gandhi and no 
genuine desire to meet the suggestion that I made in my speech during the 
sessions of tbe All-India Muslim League at Delhi. Although I have always been 
ready and witling to meet Mr. Gandhi or any other Hindu leader and shall be 
siitl glad to meet him, yet merely expressing his desire to meet me is not the 
kind of ephemeral letter that I suggested in my speech that Mr. Gandhi should 
write, and which has been now stopped by the Government. I have received a 
communication from the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depart¬ 
ment, dated May 24 tost Mr. Gandhi's letter merely expresses a wish to meet me 
and ibis letter, the Government have decided, cannot be forwarded to me. 

“My speech was directed to meet the appeals that were made to me and are 
now being made by Hindu leaders, that the Muslim League should do something 
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towards the solution of the deadlock and my suggestions about the kind of letter 
that Mr. Gandhi should write, were In response to those appeals, when I said that 
I myself saw no change of heart. There was no evidence of any change of policy 
oa the part of Mr. Gandhi or Hindu leadership and I referred to the recent 
correspondence that had passed bctwceD Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy, which on 
the contrary showed that Mr. Gandhi fully maintained his Btand of the 8lb of 
August, 1942. But nevertheless some of the responsible Hindu leader* pressed 
upon me that Mr. Gandhi has now realised that he has made a misiake and that 
he would be prepared to reconsider and retrace his stops if he were given an 
Opportunity to do so and that ho has changed his attitude ‘towards Pakistan and 
would be willing to come to a settlement on the binds of Pakistan, but the British 
Government are preventing a Hindu-,Muslim settlement by refusing people of posi¬ 
tion and standing permission to establish contact with him for this purpose. 1 
therefore, suggested that, if Mr. Gandhi were to write to me a letter indicating 
that ho was prepared to retrace bis steps and abandon hia policy and programme 
culminating in the resolution of the A. I. O- 0. of tlio 8th August, and was even 
now willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim League on the bssis of 
Pakistan, we were willing to bury the past and forget it, I still believe that the 
Government will not dare to stop such a letter if it oamo from Mr. Gandhi.'' 

**I regret that the Congress press as usual is indulging in cheap gibes and 
slogans based on the publication of isolated passages from my speech and even 
those are mutilated and important words nro eliminated from them. This may 
serve as misleading and inimical propaganda but is not calculated to create the 
friondlv ntmosphoro which is essential. Iu my opinion, the Press and those who 
are indulging in various thoughtless statements are doing great disservice.*’ 

Mr. Jinnah's Statement on letter Reiterated 


The position he hud taken up following the refusal of the Government of 
India to forward to him Mr. Gandhi't letter was referred to at a press conference 
at Karachi on the 4th. Juno lu43 by Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr, Jinnah said that, over since the Congress resolution of 8tb August last, 
he had repeatedly stated that the Congress decision was not a rebellion against the 
British Government only, but an internecine war, a declaration of war against the 
Muslim League and Muslim India, and that unless the Congress dropped its pistol, 
there was no charico of a settlement. “What is the Congress resolution of 8th 
August?” asked Mr. Jinnah, and said, “It Jays down a demand for immediate 
Independence, that a National Provisional Government should lie set up and a 
Federal All-India Constitution should ho framed, that the British Government 
should quit India and the National Government would frame the constitution * 
and that if the demand waa not conceded, civil disobedience was to he launched. 
If such a demand waa accepted, it would be deceptive of the Muslim demand for 
Pakistan." Reading passages from his address before the Muslim League In April, Mr. 
Jinnah maintained that the latter scut bv Mr Gandhi was not the kind of letter 
he bad envisaged when he had staled that the Government would not have "the 
daring to stop such a Ictler'* and that the position would be very serious Indeed if they 
did so. Mr. Jinnah complained that hia April speech had been twisted so completely 
by a section of the Press mid by some statements issued thereafter os to make 
one feel that “the organised Hindu press will not give a fair ’nltanco or a fair deal 
to any one who does qpt surrender completely to the wishes of the Congress and 
of Mr. Gandhi " “If you want to black it out, you may do so,” said Mr, Jinnah, 
“but my position is as clear as daylight." ' 

At least two Hindu, continued Sir. Jinnah, had the frankness to appreciate 
hiB point of view. They were Mr, P. V. lathi. General Secretary of the All-India 
Oommumst Party, who had pointed out that Mr. Gandhi't letter had loft a loop¬ 
hole by not Indicating whether he was going to meet the Muslim League point of 
*\ e "< tad Mr. C. Bajagopalachari who, in his recent statement, had conceded that 
his ( Mr. Jtnnah t ) offer had not been accepted and therefore ordinarily it would 
lapse—slthough with due respect to Mr. Rajagopalachari, Mr. Jinnah did not see 
Uie distinction the letter had drawn between national and other affairs. 

Replying to a questioner who suggested that Mr. Jinnah could not have 
known the full contents of Mr. Gandhi't letter, Mr. Jinnah said that apparently 
i t! “ a “ a * e| y expressed a desire to meet him and nothing more. “At 
present, l have no reason to doubt this information,” said Mr. Jinnah. 



Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 

Sixteenth-Session—New Delhi—27th. and 28th. March 1943 

Presidential Address 

The sixteenth Annual session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry commenced at New Delhi on tha 27th, March 1948, with 
Mr. O. X, Mehta , President, in the chair. Those present included Bit. C. 
RajagopalaeJiari, Mr. Tuahar Kanti Ghosh, Sir Jeremy Ratsman, Sir Edward 
Benthall, gir Jogsndra Singh, Sir J. P. Srivaatava, Dr. Ambedkar, Mr. Q. E. 
Jones, Mr. N, R. Piltai, Mr. T. S. Pillay end Sir Theodore Gregory >. 

“We must realise that a fundamental of economic progress is the condition of 
the mass of people," observed Mr. G. X. Mehta in his presidential speech, "Industrial 
expansion must,'’ said Mr. Mehta, “be broadbased on the consuming capacity 
of the people and at the root of economic discontent are dire poverty, gross dis¬ 
parity in wealth and income, absence of security and the want of equality of 
Opportunity. Unless a social system and an economic order can oure those evils 
and satisfy the elementary needs of men, it cannot long survive. Oroies are being 
spent to-day on death and destruction, why are they not spent on life and on 
improving the living standard of the starving and underfed, ill-clothed and 
ill-housed humanity f It is not a problem but an obligation to solve the economic 
maladies from which our country suffers," Mr. Mehta dealt with several important 
economic, financial and commercial questions which have been - under the 
consideration of the Federation and the Indian commercial world during the 
year, and said that what they needed was to have a National Government at 
the Centre backed by public opinion which eouid pool its full weight in imperial 
and international counsels and adequately represent Indian feelings and interests at 
the Peace Conference. 

Referring io the political background and the Cripps’ negotiations, Mr. Mehta 
stated that the principal reason of the deadlock was the reluctance of the British 
Government to transfer effective power to Indian hands, but given the good-will, 
trust and desire to achieve reconciliation, the question was capable of satisfactory 
solution. Keen in the scheme of expansion of Executive Council, which was not 
at all adequate, the policy of distrust of India was evident. Mr. Mehta criticised 
strongly the appointment of a representative of the non-official British community 
as a member of the Council as being tantamount to recognition of the British 
community in India as a minority entitled to a separate seal. He dealt with the 
persistent endeavours being made by British commercial interests in India and 
in England to reverse the principle enunciated by Sir Stafford Cripps, that there 
would be no special protection lor British capital or commercial interests in 
India, and said that there should be no limitations or restrictions on the powers 
and rights of the future Government of India to formulate and pursue measures 
and policies considered necessary for safeguarding Indian interests. “Without the 
substance of economic and financial independence political freedom is a shadow-” 

Referring to the question of post-war reconstruction, Mr. Mehta said ; "India 
along with oilier Asiatic countries, is not prepared to continue being regarded in 
terms of markets and concessions or as a source of raw materials and cheap 
labour," Powerful countries adopt the creed of economic internationalism when 
it suits their interest but resort to nationalism when convenient, The irony 
of it is that while preaching virtues of internationalism to backward countries 
and inducing or compelling them to adopt it, they themselves practise nationalism. 
Moreover, international standards which might be set up by highly industrialised 
countries for the reconstruction of the post-war world would Dot necessarily be 
•nitable or beneficial to countries like India which will have a vast scope for 
industrial and economic development. The criterion of international trade as a 
measure of economic betterment baa its limitations and the maintenance of internal 
stability tod of domestic equilibium is no less fundamental to the economic progress 
of e country than preservation of international trade." While welcoming the 
principle of a direct agreement with the U. B, A. in respect of lesse-lend, Mr, Mehta 
deplored the absence of adequate data regarding lease-leud or reciprocal aid despite 
request of Indian commercial bodies. “In deciding the question of reciprocal 
lease-lend. it is essential to bear in mind that supplies to India have been made not 
merely with a view to overcome the deficiencies of India's defence but also to 
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strengthen the for cm of tbe United Nations and use India as a base of operations. 
It is necossary for Indian opinion to see that the liabilities of India are not unduly 
widened by making India responsible for ail icasa-lend aid received for Buroa- 
5!«laya on Middle East campaigns. Reciprocal supplies and service* provided by 
India in the interests of common defence should be impartially assured. The authori¬ 
ties should make ample reservation in concluding o direct agreement so bs to 
safeguard India's fiscal autonomy. At the present stage of India’s economic and 
industrial development as troll as constitution*! subordination, the Government 
should not make any commitments which might affect tbo financial, commercial 
and fiscal policies of India in the post-war period. It is not a question of India 
remaining isolated from any scheme of International economic reconstruction bat 
one of safeguarding her vital interests and of co-ordinating them in any plan of 
common benefits". 

Dealing with the principle of equality of enorifico, between several members of 
the United Nations, Mr, Meats said “that equality of sacrifice cannot bo demanded 
without an equality of status. We are asked to pay the piper hut nowhere are 
we allowed to call the tune. Equality of sacrifice is proportionate to the capacity 
to pay and the ability to bear the burden. Incidentally, the benefits which would 
accrue aa a result of this sacrifice should also in equity be taken into account. The 
national contribution of India must be set m relation to her national wealth 
and income as compared to the other members of the United Nations. A very 
largo portion of India’s nstionai income consists of goods end services which are 
necessary for boro subsistence and do not provido a source of strength for any 
other purpose. On the other hand, any impartial examination of this question 
should also take into account factors which constitute India'* concealed sacrifice 
and contribution to the war such as tbo utilisation of sterling balances in England 
at a nominal rate of interest to finance Britain's war efforts as welt as the purchase 
of commodities in India at controlled prices." 

Dealing with the question of defence"expend!tore. Sir, Mehta said, “the people 
of India do not desire to shirk the duty of defending their country or of sharing 
on equal and equitable basis the coat ol such defence. Apart from the fact that 
tho representatives of tho Indian people have no control over the defence policy or 
over the armed forces which operate on behalf of India and no Bay in the foreign 
policy of the British Common-wealth, It need hardly bo proved that the capacity of 
■India to bear the burdens of war is strictly limited. It is also indisputable that 
an army in India has wider purposes than mere defence of India and is main¬ 
tained to subserve imperial interests. The terms of the financial settlement are not 
free from ambiguity and tho whole question depends upon their interpretation and 
application. India h»a to boar the buidmis, obligations and responsibilities of a 
member of tho British Empire and the United Nations while being denied the 
rights and powers of a self-governing country." 

Referring to the question of utilisation of India’s growing sterling balance, Mr. 
Mehta observed that India is not in a position either to determine the terms of 
payment or to safeguard her assets. The Government of India hold the view that 
this is mainly a post-war problem. But thin assumption cannot be accepted because 
the question is of urgent importance. He emphasise^ the neeisstty of utilising tbe 
sterling assets for constructive and beneficent purposes during the war and for 
safeguarding its value and convertibility. Dominions have not postponed this ques¬ 
tion but have taken care to sco that their immediate requirements are met and their 
vital interests adequately safeguarded in transactions relating to sterling by obtain¬ 
ing gold as well as transfer of British assets. Sir. Mehta criticised tbo constitu¬ 
tion of the post-war Reconstruction Fund which would tend to restrict and delimit 
India's purchasing power outride the U. K. India should not only have the choice 
but also have the wherewithal to make her purchase of her capital goods in the 
cheapest and best markets of the world. T he Government should not make any 
poat-war commitments about India's sterling resources which would sterilise our 
sterling balances for parchaaes exclusively from the U. K. The Government have 
hitherto failed to take advantage of India's position as a creditor, in order to 
strengthen her financial structure and economic position. Tbe problem of sterling 
securities originates in the Government of India having allowed foreign countries 
to make payments to us in sterling instead of gold securities or in our own 
currency. If borrowing is to be the Government's sheet-anchor during tbe period of 
emergency the ballast that ttt ship of the Bute needs is tho trust and goodwill 
of the people." 

Coming to industrial development, Mr. Mehta said, "the war has revealed tho 
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serious p»ps in India's industrial structure and her dependence of imports of plant, 
etc., which hare tended to limit the scope and pace of industrial advance and are 
likely to affect adversely the post-war competitive power of onr industries. The 
absence of basic machine-making industries handicaps other industries. Several 
minora! products Of India are being almost entirely exported in an unmanufactured 
■late to foreign countries for years at comparatively low prices. If these mineral 
resources are not developed within the country, it is quite conceivable that they 
would be pooled and distributed^among the industrially developed countries of the 
world after the war on some international plan of allocation of raw materials and 
minerals. While the United KUtes ere building four ships in a day, we have not 
boiit one single merchant vessel during the last four years of war. Similar unhelp¬ 
ful attitude was adopted in regard to the automobile industry. What weights iwith. 
i the authorities here and in England is not India's economic inleresta nor Britain’s 
dire needs but the post-war effects of Indian industrial development on British 
manufactures and exports. The American Technical Mission which aroused great 
expectations does not seem to hsve led to any appreciable Manila.” 

Referring to the transport system of the country, Mr, Mehta said, *‘fhot 
although an integrated and co-ordinated transport policy for full and effective 
utilisation of all means of communications is esseutial for the economic development 
of the country, shipping, both coastal and inland as well as roads have in the past 
been neglected owing to bias for railways iu transport policy. Nor were sny efforts 
made during the 21 years which intervened between the last war and the present 
one to establish locomotive, ship-building and automobile industries in the country. 
The principal cause of the strain ou the railways can be traced to the neglect to 
maintain efficiency of rolling stock in the years before ttao war. During the 18 years 
the number of locomotives has declined annually. We have to depend for otir 
railway equipment on other countries and have been obliged to part with locomo¬ 
tives, wagons and rails from our own slender supplies. If the Indian shipping 
industry bad been encouraged by the Government many of the difficulties experienced 
la regard to maritime trade and internal transport could have been mitigated,” 

filr. ilihta, in his concluding remarks, stressed that industrial development 
was, after all, a part of wider economic problem of the country and dwelt on the 
fundamental importance of agriculture and cottage industries, “No one who 
desires to see India ecconomicaliy powerful should discount the imperative need 
of a positive and constructive social policy. We have to see that in our industrial 
organisations efficiency of work is reconciled with security for the worker, that the 
desire for social betterment exists along witb satisfaction of immediate social needs, 
that individual initiative fosters erconomic progress.” He said that in the task of 
economic nod social reconctruclion, the Federation would have an important and 
constructive contribution to make, and that it should strive to be the economic 
front of a healthy aud broad-based nationalism. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 
Transfer of Power Essential 

The Federation then passed three resolutions put from the Chair on the political 
situation, India’s participation in international conferences and the sale of Indian 
silver in England. 

The first resolution expressed grave concern with the political situation in the 
country and reiterated the Federation's demand for the immediate and effective 
transfer of political power to a National Government. The meeting urged the 
following steps : (I) an immediate declaration of Government's readiness to trans¬ 
fer effective political power to the people of this country, (21 release of political 
leaders unconditionally to enable them to review the political situation with s view 
to the establishment of a Nations! Government in conjunction with other political 
parties, 

India and Post-War Conference 

The second resolution’urged the Government of India, as nt present constituted, 
to desist from entering into any agreement on ■ behalf of India which involved 
acceptance of financial, fiscal or economic principles or policies ss basis for post-war 
reconstruction and would commit the future Government in India in that respect. 
The Federation demanded that in any international conferences which are convened 
for arriving at such arrangement or agreement for common objects, delegates should 
consist wholly of representative Indians including representatives ol the Indian 
commercial community and should in every instance be responsible to Indian public 
opinion and not function si nominees of Hie Majesty's Government, 
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Bilver Sales 

The Federation strongly disapproved of the policy pursued by the Government 
of India in sailing the accumulated stock a of Indian silver in the London market 
at a Ion price, which compared unfavourably with tho price paid by the U. 8. A. 
to Mexican sellers, [t urged that with a view to conserving the bullion reserves, 
which were already comparatively slender, they should immediately stop the sales 
of Indian silver in London and in aase of imperative necessity should sell It in 
India and fix the price of silver in consonance with the price obtaining in other 
Btlver markets. 

The Federation adopted five more resolutions and was discussing the ninth 
when the session njonrncd till the next day. 

The resolutions discussed and adopted related infer alia to the allocation of 
defence expenditure, utilisation and safeguarding of ludiatt sterling balances. , 

Allocation op Defence Expenditure 

The resolution relating to allocution of defence expenditure urged that India 
should be asked to bear only such expenditure as was undertaken atrietiy for her 
own defence purposes and that the ‘‘terms of settlement should not be widened to 
includo items of en-endilttro under India's war measures which cannot equitably 
and legitimately bo dohitable to India.'’ The Federation was opposed to the 
allocation of capital and recurring cost of air forces expansion on fifty-fifty basis. 

The Federation assorted that "so long os the control of policy with regard to 
defence expenditure remained with an Executive not rcspousible to tho Central 
Legislature, the public would not be satisfied with tho mere assurance of tho Finance 
Member that the allocation of war expenditure is open to audit mid scrutiny on 
behalf of the Central legislature mid to investigation by its Public Accounts Com- 
roittco. The resolution demanded the immediate publication by tho Government of 
figures of all purchases made in this country by His Majesty's Government and 
other Allied Governments at controlled prices and tho services rendered at conces¬ 
sions rates, in order to enable^ a proper assessment of this country's contribution to 
the Allied war effort and particularly to ascertain tho magnitude of the invisible 
advantages accruing to His Majesty's Government and other Allied Governments 
out of such purchases, 

Tho resolution was moved by Mr. Dovi Prasad Khaitan, and supported by 
ASsttrt, A. O. Shrojf and A. R. Bhait. 

Mr. Khaitan complained that India bad been obstructed in the past in her 
industrial development, otherwise she would have been in a much better position to 
render sssistanco in tho war effort. Referring to allocation of defence fexpcitdUure, 
Mr. Khaitan claimed that the Government could sccuro India’s full assistance if 
they associated responsible Indians, who understood the subject, with the scrutiny of 
war expenditure. 

Utilisation of 8terlino Balances 

Sir Chunilal B. Mehta moved the resolution relating to utilisation and safe¬ 
guarding of Indian sterling balances. The resolution expressed dissatisfaction with 
the manner in which the whole question of utilisation and safeguarding of India's 
growing sterling balances was being dealt with by the Government of India. The 
Federation demanded that sterling balances should be utilised to repatriate British 
commercial investments in India end "with regard to tho halame of sterling credits 
the Government of ludia should secure an undertaking from the British Govern¬ 
ment that in cast) tho vaJuo of the sterling during or ofter the war depreciates in 
terms of gold, the British Government shall compensate tho Reserve Bank of India 
for ail Its sterling bolding lo the extent of such depreciation.” 

Sir Chunilal said that repatriation undertaken ao far had not resulted fn any 
deflation of currency in (hi# country and tho Finance Member had made not a 
reference to their demand for liquidating British interests in IndiB by utilising the 
sterling balances. He claimed that theirs was not a political demand, but wa» 
bated on justice and fair-play. 

Sir Padampal Singhania and Mr, B. M. Bhat supported the resolution. Sir 
Padampal claimed that the Finance Member wna not right when ha said that 
India's sterling balances were growing because of Britain's free gift to India, He 
aaserted that the balance* represented a mere fringe of what India was actu ally 
eontnbuting to war effort. Indias road* and railways, for instance, were being 
used to capacity, and it wonid require a big replacement fund to put them in 
•bipe alter tha war. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Post-War Reconstruction 
The resolution on post-war reconstruction emphasised that international plana 
and standards net np by highly industrialised countries for ecoaomio reconstruction 
would not be necessarily beneficial to India without important qualifications and 
reservations owing to the radically different conditions in which India is placed. 
In connection with schemes and proposals (or the international regulation and 
distribution of raw materials of the world, the Federation made it clear that the 
producing country will have a prior claim on its products and it will be entirely 
free to determine tbe quantum of production of its own raw materials according to 
its own economic needs and requirements. ‘'India will insist on claiming the right 
and liberty to utilise her own raw materials in the firBt instance, and no extraneouB 
influence should be permitted to impede the country's normal economic development 
to the detriment of her agriculture and industry”. _ * 

The Federation also emphasised that India should have full autonomy to 
determine her post-war economic policy, primarily in accordance with her own 
national interest and to collaborate with other countries on suitable terms so as 
not to injure her own interests. 

Bit Sri Ham, moving the resolution, thought it was really inappropriate in a 
conn try like oars to speak of post-war reconstruction, because we had not 
really had any construction so far regarding our economy. He dwelt on a 
number of aspects of * reconstruction in India of industry and agriculture and - 
deprecated the "officially inspired rift" between the two. *'We for our part”, he 
said, "are quite willing and anxious to play our part in assisting in tbe task of 
world reconstruction but it is imperative that India’s authentic voice should 
be heard at the Peace Conference and her leaders of commerce and industry 
and agriculture be given their proper place at the discussions regarding post¬ 
war reconstruction". He appealed for mutual help and patronage between farmers, 
manufacturers, bankers, insurance companies and men of science in a sound and 
speedy development of our economic standards, 

Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari (South India Chamber) emphasised that, without 
a change in our Government during the course of the war it would be impossible 
for us to resist the economic prefigure enveloping us day after dny. He also laid 
•treas on the sociological aspect of the reconstruction problem and declared that 
Indian industry should adopt a policy of controlled self-interest. He sharply 
criticised the textile industry for .the 400 per cent increase iu the price of the 
poor man’s cloth and for the increase in yarn prices, which was likely to throw 
the handloom weaver in the south out of bis employment. He suspected that the 
reeentinterest in the Indian agriculturist shown by the - European Group in the 
Assembly was a symptom of a move to get a grip ou Indian agriculture simiiisr 
to the grip already established on Indian industry. 

Food Scpflt 

The resolution on food supply expressed anxiety at the preseut position re¬ 
garding supply of foodstuffs, and declared that iu order to ameliorate the serious 
situation with regard to supply of foodgrains, firstly ali exports of foodgrains 
from the country should be entirely stopped ; secondly, exports of essential food- 
grains frojn the surplus provinces to the deficit ones should be facilitated, so that 
au equitable distribution of foodgrains in the country as a whole may be brought 
about ; thirdly, the controlled prices should be fixed at a level which would bring 
out supplies ; and fourtlsly, transport facilities should be arranged for the movement 
of essential foodgraiua within the country. The resolution also urged that the 
distribution of foodgrains under control should be effected as far as possible only 
through the normal channels of trade, 

Major-General E. Wood, Additional Secretary, Supply Department, who came 
by invitation, explained tbe food position and the steps the Government of India 
bad planned to secure a uniform supply of foodgrains in the country throughout 
tbe year. 

The resolution was proposed by Hr, Haridas Madhabdaa and seconded by Mr. 
J. C, Selalvad. 

Sir Purthotamdaf Thalcurdat said that as pointed out by General Wood, the 
Government of India were responsible for the Central Purchasing Scheme and 
transport of graina from surplus to deficit provinces. The main comiflaint in the 
country was against the system of distribution. He agreed with General Wood 
that ladies iu Bombay were rendering very valuable services, but even these ladies 
1 complained that supplies had run out. Referring to tbe demand for the main- 
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tenanee of the existing channels of trade, Sir PurshotamdaB said that that should 
be taken to mean that R our interests should be safe or were safe." The trade, he 
said, was prepared to stand out if the Government wanted to make its own 
arrangements. Tlie greater question was to make available foodgrains to everyone 
according to bis needs. He insisted that everyone would not only get according to 
his needs but everyone should also get grains of -the highest quality to which the 
people were acniishimed. If the Government undertook tbo Central purchasing 
scheme they should also guarantee the requisite quality of foodgrains, '’Proper 
quality of foodgrains would make the Food Department tolerable." Sir '.Purshotam- 
das was prepared to concede that people-outside, who depended on India for their 
foodgrains, should be given their supplies, but such exports should be msde good 
by His Majesty’s Government from other sources and such replenishments to India 
should bo given as high a priority as Die exports from India were given, 

Bir Purshotamdns stressed the need for a National Government even during the 
war and pointed out that a responsible Minister at the Centre would be able to 
understand the problem is Its proper perspective. 

Resolutions—Second Day—New Delhi—28th. March 1048 
The Federation diseussod to;dny, among other questions, Lease-Lend supplies 
and the activities of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation*. 

The resolution on food supply discussed yestordny was passed this morning 
with one dissentient, Mr. Nursing Rao of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce, 
who took exception particularly to the demand made in it that controlled prices 
should be fixed nt a level which would bring out supplies, He asked that the 
price should bo fixed at a levol whiah the 'wage-earner could afford and which 
would give the grower a reasonable profit, Mr. Narsing Rao also urged that 
requisitioning should bo adopted in order to make the hoarder unhoard stocks and 
as a Dcceseary preliminary to the introduction of rationing. Because Of the 
omission of those points from the resolution he opposed it. 


Lbase-Lend Supplies 

Mr. A. D. Shrvjff, Bombay, moved the resolution on Lease-Lend supplies. The 
rssolulion while appreciating the help extended by the U. 8. A. for the defence 
of India under the Lease Lend procedure declared its belief that the terns 
of repayment of the aid received should bo such that firstly India's reciprocal con¬ 
tribution should in no case,exceed the extent of the aid in materials received 


should t>e fully taken into account while making the final adjustments under 

Lease-Lend, The resolution further pointed out that Lease-Lend repayment was 
closely linked up with the wider questions of post-war planning to the sphere 
of international trade which were dealt with in the Atlantia Charter ns well as 
in the Anglo-Amorlean Agreement of February 1942, and particularly in Article 
VII dealing with mutual reduction in tariff barriers in order to ensure freer 
international trade. The Federation was strongly of opinion that the Government 
of Indis should not enter into such international agreements without specific 
reservat-on so as to ensure India’s fiBcal autonomy and industrial development. 
The Federation also emphatically urged that In view of the far-reaching applications 
of any settlement regarding Lease-Lend auppliel no final decision should be 
taken without fully consulting the Indian commercial community, 

Mr. Shroff after referring to the complex character of the Lease-Lend appa¬ 
ratus, dealt with the possible manner of the settlement of Lease-Lend Account 
after tha war. He said that although President Jioosovelt might feel that the 
recipients of Lease-Lend aid should bo let off In view of the help they gave 

in the war, American public opinion might not be completely reconciled to 
that view and would eortamiy demand repayment, if not in material, then in 
the shape of a very important soy in determining the shape of economic affairs 
after the war. Ail indication of this was found in the article of the Atlantic 
Charter which pleaded for a reduction of tariff barriers and for plans for inter- 
nattonal distribution of raw materials. Ho urged that India would have to take 

caro to see that in any pool that might be formed of raw materials available in 

the world, Imho was not merely treated as a supplier of raw materials but that 
fif r . w materials were in the first place reserved for oxploitatiou, by Indians and 
that the balance might bo mide available to different countries on terms which 
would not harm our own economy* 

Me, J . K t Minor (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce) seconded the 
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resolution. Ho urged that President Rossevelt's principle that a country's 
obligation should be limited to its capacity should be applied In the case of 
India and she should not be made to pay lor ell the Lease-Lend supplies received 
lor campaigns in the Far Kent and the Middle East, merely because in a global 
war those operations might be easily connected with the defence of Indie. It 
was equally important that an accurate estimate of all the goods and services 
given by India in terns of the reciprocal aid should be made so that Indian public 
might be in a position to assess the true position. 

Mr, Bartshankar Bagla (Oawnpore) supported the resolution, which was 
passed. 

Burma Indians 

A resolution on the position of Indians in Burma was moved by Kumararaja 
Sir Muthiah Chettiar, seconded by Mr. S. if. Natiman and Rai Bahadur Virjeebhai 
Dayabhai and Mr. G. M Kapadm, both from Burma, and passed. 

The resolution urged the Government of India to Bee that the status, position 
end rights of Indians m Burma of the future were the same os hitherto, and asked 
that plans for reconstruction of Barms, now under enemy occupation, should be 
undertaken in close consultation and agreement with the Government of India who 
In turn should be guided by Indian public and commercial opinion. The Federa¬ 
tion deplored the delay in tit© settlement of claims of Indian merchants in Burma 
under the Burma War Risks’ Insurance Scheme and in respect of goods supplied 
to or requisitioned by the Burma Government and requested the Government of 
India to press upon the Burma Government the imperative necessity of arranging 
an early settlement of those claims. The Federation emphasised the need for 
paying adequate compensation to Indian nationals for the losses sustained by them 
by the application of the Scorched Ka th policy or as a result of enemy action or 
war operations. The Federation also stressed the need for giving allowance to 
evacuees more generously, promptly and regularly until the eud of the war as well 
as providing employment for such of them as were in need of it and urged that 
facilities be given to Indian merchants who had business connections in Burma to 
carry on business in India. 

Indian Industries ANn Post-war Development 
The meeting adopted a resolution Btrongly urging the Government to set 
■part, out of stocks and imports of industrial raw materials under their control, 
an adequate percentage of such materials so as to prevent the closure of factories 
in India and enable them to carter to the civil needs,' The resolution drew attention 
to the serious inconvenience caused 1 to business firms end consumers owing to 
their decision to release only a very small percentage of the production for civilian 
consumption of such commodities as paper, cement, iron and Steel, ete. It 
declared that the question of industrial development and particularly of safe¬ 
guarding Indian industries established or expanded during the war from any 
external competition or any slump in the post-war period should receive the active 
consideration of the Government of India from now onwards in close collaboration 
with Indian industrial interests. The resolution urged that the Government’s 
taxation policy should take Into account the difficulties which would confront 
industries in this country after the war, especially owing to the need for replacement 
and the high cost of materials, plant, machinery etc. for which ' industries should 
be allowed to make provision from now and to build np adequate reserves. 

The resolution was moved by Sir Padampat Singhaoia and supported by 
S&rdar P, S. Sodlibans, Mr, D. N. Sen and others. 

British Interests’ Mote to Secure Safeguards 
On the subject of safeguards for British commercial interests In India, the 
meeting passed a resolution inter alia welcoming the statements made on bebatf of 
the British Government by the Secretary and the Under-Secretary of State for India 
that "a guarantee of special protection tor British commercial interests in India 
would not be a condition for the acceptance of whatever constitution Indians might 
evolve.” The Federation viewed with grave apprehension the persistent attempts which 
were now being made by British commercial interests both in India and in 
England, to see that the principle and policy underlying that assurance and a 
simitar assurance by Sir Stafford Cnppg during his visit to India wera under¬ 
mined and to secure constitutional safeguards ana special protection for them 
even in the future constitution of India and to make this demand a condition 
precedent for the recognition of lndia’e sovereignty. The Federation made it 
clear that the Indian commercial community was strongly opposed to such an 
45 
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inequitable demand which would be derogatory to the full sovereign authority of the 
future Government of India end which might also militate against the economic expan* 
eiou of India including the growth of industries owned, controlled and managed by Indiana, 
The Federation declared that safeguards, which they had always condemned as 
Inconsistent with India’s rights and interests, should not find a place in the future 
constitution of India. The Federation alHrmed that there should he no diminution 
of or restriction on the rights and powers of the future Government of India for 
pursuing any policy or adopting any mesaura they considered necessary for 
protecting and promoting the interests of India and Indians 

Moving the resolution, Sir Purnaholamdaa Thakurdas (Enst India Cotton 
Association, Bombay^, took strong exception to the demand for safeguards by 
the British commercial interests in India and said that the representation of 
the European community in tho Viceroy's expanded Council, which wo* neither 
asked for nor dreamt of, was a signal of Whitehall's intentions. He regarded thiB 
representation as a retrograde step nnd a cruel joke when the demand was for 
Indianisatioo nnd said that ita full implication ought to be realised and so 
emphatic protest lodged against it. It was a question of principle and not of 
personalities. He oskod what chances there were for future planning of Industry 
according to the wishes of the Federation, when in the Executive Council there 
was a representative of the antagonistic interests. He said that the committee 
should follow up the resolution till the injustice was removed. 

The resolution was seconded by Hir Ba.lridas Oomia, Sir P. -Singliama, Sir 
jRahimtoola Chinoy, Mr. Satyapnl Virmani nnd Sir A, H, Ohatnavi supported 
it. The last named declared that India would _nut accept any constitution in 
which any discriminatory clause existed. 

Activities Of Tub U, IC. C. C. 


A resolution on the activities of the U. K, 0.0. declared .that this powerful 
and Influential organisation enjoying several concessions and facilities in this 
country, is seriously prejudicial to the interests of Indian exporters and merchants 
and would also be highly detriment! to Indian interests in the post-war period. 
The Federation has to point out that this body has not only intervened in the 
normal channels of trade and adversely nlP-etcd established exporters, but Is also 
depriving Indian mercantile interests of tho opportunity of maintaining contacts in 
foreign markets and the Indian Exchequer of its legitimate earnings," 

Tim Federation strongly protested againBt the attempt being made In other 
parts of tile British Empire to sot up similar organisations. Such as tile Utility 
Textile Importing Corporation of East Africa and tho Colonial Commercial Cor¬ 
poration of Ceylon, designed to control and eanalisB import and export ■ trade 
with India in tho hands of monopolistic trade organisations, thus eliminating 
Indian merchants from established trade built by them after years of effort, en¬ 
terprise and risk and earnestly requested tho Government to take all available 
steps in their power to see that Indian interests were not jeopardised or sacrificed 
through the establishment or operation of such organisations. Tho Federation 
expressed the opinion that, If on account of abnormal circumstances created by tha 
wai\ normal channels of trade with certain countries could not function for export 
trade, tha Government of India should take steps to sot up an Indian agency for 
the purpose of handling the export trade from India to these countries so as to 
retain all the benefits of trade and trade contact* with these countries la Indian 
hands. 


Bir A, H. OAasnavi, moving tho resolution, naked : “If they want our help 
in war effort, did it not strike them to take at least one or two Indian magnates 
into the partnership of this U. K. 0. 0, ?” Criticising the activities of this body. 
Sir Abdul Halim declared that it refused to purchase from Indians oven if the price 
was cheaper. He gave • number of instances in support of bis statement. Every 
■rticle in which India was trading as importer or exporter, he asserted, had gone 
out of Indian hands completely and the U, K. 0. 0. had stepped in Nothing 
could be sent out of India, except through this body. He gave the example of 
sugar, which the U. K. 0. 0, was selling in Iraq and Iran at Rs. 37 • mound 
according to report. 

Mr. H, C. Mehta, Sugar Controller, who was present, intervening, stated that 
not • single ounce of Indian sugar was sold to the U, K. C. 0. 

0 a 8 di r £tit ui h% a l! P l ‘‘f* ert f d th *J • u « ar , teiKht not have been sold to the U. K- 
< u. directly, but It had to be sold to them because Indian traders themselves 
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could not ship It to Iraq or Iran. Bo gave an Instance In which a trader tried to 

§ et a permit from the Commerce Department for shipping a consignment of sugar, 
ut could not get it and had ultimately to sell the whole consignment to the 
U. K. C. O. - 

Ur. Sankalchand Shah and Lata Watir Chand Seth supported the resolution, 
which was passed. 

Mill-Owners and Standard Cloth Scheme 
Defending the textile industry against remarks of Mr. T. T. Krishnamachan 
yesterday, Sir Shri Sam, during the discussion on the annual report pointed out 
that when the Commerce Department eighteen months ago asked die representatives 
of the textile industry to supply standard cloth, without any dissentient voice the 
industry offered to supply as much standard ciotb as the Government .would 
require. They also expressed readiness to supply huge quantities to the military. 
They went so far as to suggest that they would be satistied with no profit or a 
very small margin of profit so far bb the supply of this cloth to their countrymen 
was concerned. It was not the fault of the textile industry, he asserted, if the 
Government of India did not move in the matter. Again, at a later conference 
die Industry took the same position and expressed the wish that this cloth should 
reach the needy and poor and for that purpose, they offered their service# for 
distribution even in towns with • population of 5,000 people. Be did not think 
that under those circumstances, the industry could be charged with exploiting the 
poor. 

According to him, the difficulty arose from an acute shortage of cloth, as there 
was at present no mOTo than l_of the normal cloth available for civil require¬ 
ment. AH knew that the milts in Ahmedabad and other places had olosea for 
political reasons for about three months. The millownera had no hand iu that 
situation. Further, the industry's repeated ndvice to the Supply Department to 
give up the use of cotton cloth and cotton yarn where it could be replaced by other 
fabrics or material, had not had much effect. The present high prices, he said, 
were due to the action of the law of supply and demand. He feared that even if 
the millownera sold their cloth at cheaper rates, the position was such that there 
was no guarantee that it would reach the consumer at lower prices. Aa for the 
industry, he said, everybody might rest assured that it was producing as mqoh as 
It could. 

Election of Office-Bearers 

The following were elected members of the committee for the coming year: 
Kumararaja Sir Muthia Chettiar (President); Mr. J. C. Setalvad, Vice- 
President ; Sir Chant la l B. Mehta, Treasurer ; Lafo Karamchand Thappar, {sugar 
mills), Mr, J. C. Setalvad, (Insurance), Mr. M. A. Master, (Transport), Mr. Detit- 
praead Khaitan, Mr. Satya Paul Birman and Mr, M, A, Ispahani. 

The following members were co-opted:—Mr. G. L. Mehta, Sir Padampat 
Singhania, Mr. N, S, Sarker, Sir A. S, Ghatnavi, Mr, A. D, Shroff, and Mr, 
G. P). Birla. The session then concluded. 


All India Manufacturers’ Conference 

Third Session—Baroda—13th. and 14th. February 1943 

Presidential Address 

"We are trying to spread the poliey of industrialisation in the country because 
It to the characteristic of all progressive nations to do so,” said Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 
delivering his presidential address at the Third All-India Manufacturers’ Conference 
held at Baroda on the 13th. February 1943. 

“In thie connection," he said, "there are -three important proposals which the 
All-India Manufacturers’ organisation would like the public of this country to give 
their immediate attention to. These are (1) arrangements to establish two heavy 
industries in every province the moment the war is over, (2) preparation of an 
Intensive character to develop minor and subsistence industries in every district; 
and Cl) attempt to promote all classes of industries, including the above by 
mean* of a five-year plan.” 
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“Heavy industriee," ha said, “wilt help to keep large sums ot money in circu- 
letlon, to increase tho capital for building up future enterprise* to reduce the import 
and increase the export of manufactured goods and to start industries needed for 
defence machinery. Then the eleven provinces of India may develop some twenty' 
four heavy industries in the near future and if a dozen Indian States also follow 
tbs example of the provinces, all classes of heavy industries will have been estab¬ 
lished in the country within the next two or three years.” 

But for this “it is necessary that leading citizens and businessmen who have 
the good of the country at heart should come forward and induce their local Gov¬ 
ernments to help to start these industries. If tho Governments do not comply, they 
should, by co-operative effort, mobilise private resources to start them.” 

Referring to the five-year plan, he said that the object of the plan is to give a 
unified concept of the proposed industrialisation in the country as a whole and to 
Invite attention to spooffio practical industries and measures to be promoted from 
stage to stage In the first year, and in the first five years respectively. “It will include,” 
he added, "the provincial heavy industries and tho district development scheme as 
well as any medium scale or other industries which may be started by businessmen 
themselves without the aid or persuasion of the A. I, M, C.” 

Sir Visveivaraya also referred to post war reconstruction, which he said, 
“needed special attention in the best interests of both the administration and the 
general public," He stressed the need to equip the country adequately for future 
economic progress and said that “for this the establishment of en economic council 
or a development board composed of representative businessmen and citizens is an 
immediate necessity.” 

Bit Vlsvesvaraya appealed for a popular effort to be made to advanco indus¬ 
trialisation. “Particularly," he said, “the goodwill and active co-operation of every 
right-thinking citizen from the middle and upper desses was what was wanted to 
bring to the forefront the question of industries and their importance to the future 
well-being and safety of the country,” 

The Welcome Address 

8slh Ckaturbhujadas, Chairman of the Recoption Committee, detailed the indus¬ 
trial progress of the Slate especially during the regime of His Highness the late 
Sir Sayajiroo and tho stewardship of the present Dowan Sir V, T. Krishnamachari, 
He criticised the indifferent attitude of the Government of India to industrialisation of 
India. Seth Ghathurbhujadas said that the fast undertaken by Mahatmajt 
In hit old age caused great anxiety and concern amongst the people all over the 
country and the Government should reconsider their policy and release Gandbiji 
unconditionally in order to allay the anxiety of the people. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—Baroda— 14th. February 1943 

The first resolution, which was moved from the chair Bnd unanimously passed, 
expressed grave cancorn over Mahatma Gandhi's fast nnd urged upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India the need for bis immediate and unconditional release. 

The second resolution, which was moved by Mr, Amrittai D. Ojha, related to 
industrial finance and requited the Government to .adopt all possible measures for 
the encouragement of existing and new industries, - 

A resolution on post-war economic reconstruction urged the Government to 
set up a Central Post-War Reconstruction Board representing various interests for 
dealing with important subjects, such as, finance, war, demobilisation, conversion 
of war-time factories into peace-time factories and workshops, transport, export 
trade and technical education. It also urged the Government of India to see that 
Indian nationals alone represented Indian Interest on any post-war international 
conference. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Bankaiohand Q. Shah, Vice-President of 
the A. I, M. O., In abort and forceful speech, and was seconded by Mr. 8, N. Haji 
who particularly stressed the latter portion of the resolution by illustrating instance! 
as to bow Indian interests bad gono by the board So tho past. 

A resolution moved by Dr. J, Af, Kumarappa requested the industrialists to 
introduce labour welfare scheme* for the improvement of labour efficiency. 

The conference also passed a resolution on the food crisis in the country. • 

Btr M v..„. i„ courge oi hj# CODC | u< j| ng appealed for 

irda and district councils to speed up the work 
and to overcome all the obstacles is the way. 


the establishment of provincial boi 
el ind uairialisatlon oi the country 



The All India Trade Union Congress 

20tb. Session—Nagpur—1st. and 2nd. May 1943 

Presidential Address 

Fourteen demands by the workers were enumerated by Doctor Charuchandra 
Bannerjee, presiding over the twentieth session of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress held at Nagpur on the 1st May 1S49. 

These demands, he said, were release of political prisoners, dearness allowance 
to the workers in proportion to the rise of the prices of foodstuffs and other 
commodities, general reduction In the abnormal prices of food and clothing; 
war bonus, unemployment, war and Bickncsa insurances, maternity benefit, one 
month’s leave with pay, security of service^ stoppage or all retrenchment, civil 
liberties, freedom of speech, press and organisation, recognition of trade unions, 
sufficient protection during air-raids, proper compensation to the wounded and to 
tire families in case death is caused from injuries due to accidents from war effects 
and transference of power to a National Government. 

Mr. Bannerjee said that in this war the worst sufferers were the workers. They 
were not given proper dearness allowance. He severely criticised the South African. 
Government for passing the Restrictions Bill and suggested as a remedy the 
establishment of workers' leadership all over the world. 

Over three hundred delegatee representing over 350,000 workers attended 
the meeting. The public was not present as the meeting was held in the private 
hali of the City College. Mr. N, M, Jrnhi, General Secretary, submitted the 
annual report for last year which was adopted. He hoped that by next year 
the membership of the Congress would rise to over one million workers. Dr, 
Pillai extended the greeting of the International Labour Office to tbe Congress. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Mr. Bankim Makerjee theD moved the first resolution extending the May Day 
greeting of the Indian workers to the workers of the world; particularly those 
to Soviet Russia. The resolution was passed. 

Communist and anii-Communist slogans were raised during the proceedings. 
Feelings rose high after the concluBiou of the session when a free fight occurred 
outside tha ball between two groups "of workers. Some received minor injuries. 

Two resolutions ou the present political situation, one sponsored by Com¬ 
munists and tbe other by Nationlists, were rejected by the Congress which concluded 
its two-day session on the next day, tbe £cd. May. Mr. Charuchandra Banerjea 
presided. 

Both resolutions protested against the continued detention of Mr. Gandhi and 
other leaders, condemned the Government's decision not to allow interviews with 
Mr. Gandhi, urged the leaders’ unconditional release and expressed the view that 
the present policy of the Government showed determination not to part with 
power. Both resolution* also demanded the immediate transfer of power by 
establishing a National Government at the Centre in order to organise tbe defence 
of the country against tbe invader. 

The resolutions, however, differed in two respecis. While the one moved by 
Mr. SomnatA Lahiri (Communist) wanted Hindu-Muslim understanding, particularly 
with Mr. Jinnah, the resolution moved by Mr, F. B. Kalappa supported the 
principle of self-determination for the major minority community and suggested 
that nntil a new constitution was framed all tbe communities should urge their 
respective political leaders to participate in a Natioual Government. Mr. Kalappa’a 
resolution also suggested that on the basis of this declaration there should be do 
difficnlty to end the present deadlock. If, despite this declaration, British 
imperialism refused to part with power, the T. U. C. should call on the people 
to develop the necessary sanction to enforce the national demand. 

The Communists’ resolution, on the other hand, called upon the labour 
movements of all the United _ Nations to stress on their respective Governments 
the necessity and importance of giving proper weight to the viewpoint of the Indian 
working classes while formulating their policies and programme for the successful 
prosecution of the war and the conclusion of a peace which would ensure freedom 
and democracy fox all nations of the world. 
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Replying to the debate Mr. Kolappn explained the suggestion of sanctions in 
the concluding part of hie resolution by saying that the sanction! referred to 
were harlata and downing of tools by workers. 

The debate lasted about two home and the counting of votes took a longer 
period. Mr. Kaiappa’a resolution was rejected by 46 votes to 68. 

There wbb elaborate voting on Mr. Lahiri'a resolution, the voting ending aa 
follows; In favour 4-4. against 102 votes. 

The President explained that under the rules a “political resolution” must 
bave the support of three-fourths of the number of delegates present: the 
resolution was, therefore, negatived. . 

A second controversial resolution of a political nature urging the workers 
to increase production was, in view of the above voting, not moved. 

In the morning session, about twentyfive resolutions wereipoased, The House 
decided to hold the next session at Calcutta, 


The All India Medical Conference 

Nineteenth Session—Patna—23rd and 24th. April 1943 

Dr, Slnha’a Tribute to Medical Profession 

The nineteenth session of the All-India Medical Conference was held at 
the Wheeler Senate Hall, Patna on the liSrd. April 1848 under the presidency of Hr. 
R. A. Amesur of Karachi. 

Inaugurating the Conference Dr, Sachchidananda Sinha, Vice-Chancellor, 
Patna University, said : “There is no process which con reacbon up the amount 
of good which science and art of medicine have conferred upon human race. There 
is no moral calculus that can grasp and comprehend the sum of yonr beneficent 
operations, Ever since the first dawn of civilisation and learning, through dark 
backward and abysm of time you bave been true and constant friends of the 
suffering humanity. -* 

Dr. binha said, “Through your ministers and diBcfptcs you hove cheered 
desponding; lightened the load of human sorrow ; dispelled or diminished the 
gloom of the sick chamber, plucked from the pillow of pain its thorns end made 
hard conch soft by letting in light of joy upon dork and desolate dwellings. You 
have ever rekindled the lamp 6f hope in the bosom of despair; celled back the 
radiance of lustre to the eye and bloom on the fading check ; sent new vigour 
through failing limbs ; and Anally when exhausted in nil ynur other resources and 
baffled in yonr skill, you have blunted the arrows of death and rendered less 
rugged and precipitous the inevitable pathway to eternity. In the circle of human 
duties, 1 confess, I do not know of anything—short of heroic and perilous, daring 
or religious martyrdom and patriotic self-sacrifice—higher and nobler than those <3 
the physician, whose daily round of labour is crowded with beneficence and whoBe 
nightly sleep is broken ao that others may have better rest. Thus your whole life 
is blessed by tbo ministry of consolation, hope and beneficence.’' 

Proceeding Dr. Siuba said, • Government should give, in my opinion, careful 
and prompt attention to the question of teaching in n medical college through 
qualified teachers, 'the present system of having teacher and private practitioner 
combined in the same person la thoroughly unsatisfactory, For it would be expect¬ 
ing too much from tho leacher to devote himself to teaching and research et the 
sacrifice of bis practice. If it be urged that without practice, professors and 
lecturers in a medical college will not have practical experience for - their work, 
the reply is that in tbe course of discharge of their duties in a medical college 
hospital, they will find ample opportunities for practical training. I am strongly 
of opinion that tbe part-time system of imparting instruction is unsatisfactory, 
whether it be In the domain of medicine, law or any other branches of learning, 
and should be replaced by that of the wboictime teaching staff.” 

... -A* regards public health which is a separate department from medical, Dr. 

femha said, "The present system of medical administration by a close body selected 
Cr nominated by the authorities as members of one particular service has long 
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since outlived It* ntilily and been found inadequate to deal with the present-day 
requirements. Medical nnd public health aervicea should, therefore, be so reorganised 
and so ro-Ordinntod with the allied services that the people mny be able to com¬ 
mand more prompt, more efficient snd more responsive state service.” 

Welcome by Dr, Banerjea 

Rai Bahadur Dr. T. N. Banerjea, Principal, Patna Medical College, wel¬ 
coming Dr. Bialin, Use President and the delegatee said that the recent civil diatur- 
bances could not enable them to hold tlie conference last winter. Referring to 
humanitarian services both at war nnd home froute by the men of the medical 
profession. Dr, Banerjea hoped that through the Medical Association the noble 
aspiration of serving the suffering humanity might be fulfilled. 

Dr, Bntierjen discouraged the crowding, of citiea by medical graduates snd 
wanted them to servo in rural areas by overcoming the weakness for city's glamour 
and comforts, the reason being their duty to the failing health of the poor masses, 
lie was ashamed to tell that Borne towns even had more physicians than their 
patients. He stressed on the teaching of social aspects of medicine ss also curative 
aspects and wanted medical etudents to be more particularly attentive towards the 
expectant mother, pre-nalni child and the adolescent. . - 

He advocated the application of the modified findiuge of the Medical Planning 
Commission and fighting out of mal-nutrition and preventiblediseases. Abolition of 
medical schools, he advocated. For bettering up the profession. 

Dr. Banerjea gave an account of the Bihar Medical Asscistion and its perfor¬ 
mances on many critical occasions. 

Presidential Address 

In course of his Presidential Atldrese, Dr, Rochiram Amesur of Karachi declared 
in favour of “Medical gwsraj” a* much as political and economic "Swaraj” 
unhampered by galling restrictions imposed ou the country by the preservation and 
safeguarding of the monopolies of the Indian Medical Service and similar bodies 
in India, 

Dr. Rochiram conitfdered the I. M. S. to be an anachronism and it must be 
abolished. India existed for the I. M. B, and not I. m, 8. for India. European 
member* of I. m. 8. were here to-day and to-morrow gone to- another country, 
taking with them their most valuable knowledge and experiences which constituted 
a great drain of talent and irreparable loos to the country. Ha advocated the 
transfer of all X. si. s. officers from the Civil Department to the Army at a time of 
war like thiB and places vacated should be filled by the independent medical pro¬ 
fession on an honorary basis, without involving provincial governments In any 
expenditure. 

Speaking for the independent medical profession, the doctor declared 
that they were prepared to accept emergency commissions in the army on terms 
compatible with tlieir dignity and national honour and after the wpr the best 
amongst them ought to find a place in the highest medical service of the country. 

Dr. Amesur welcomed the establishment of the Indian War Medical Crops, 
but pronounced that there should only be one service like R. A. M. O. in England 
and should consist of I.M.S., I.M.D.' and l.H.S. There should be uniform 
treatment without any distinction between these three groups. 

The president was. in favour of medical ethical ion being imparted only 
through medical colleges in future and said that medical schools should be abolished. 

He referred to the great dearth of quinine in the country on account of Java 
falling into the enemy’s hands, but pointed out that India could produced 
68,40,000 lbs, of quinine on an acreage of 3,90,000 if Government encouraged the 
cultivation of cinchona forthwith. „ 

Minimum quantity of quinine required by India per annum is about 12,50,000 
lbs. and thus Iodia can not only be self-sufficient in the matter of this all im¬ 
portant drug, hut it could export the same in sufficient quantities to all the 
world. 

Referring to the scarcity of drugs in the market, the doctor condemned 
hoarding and black marketing and appealed to the Government to hand over 
such drug* as it was prepared to part with to Indian Medical Association, 
which with ita branches spread all over the country would ensure equitable 
distribution at reasonable prices, . 

He appealed to the medical practitioner* to form study classes to dieousa 
the questions of health, industrial fatigue and a balanced diet within the means of 
all people and Instruct the masses in the same. 
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Dr. liochiram put in a strung plea for development of provincial nursing 
council* and employment of much targer number of nurses In hospitals than 
what existed at present. Ha was in favour of a compounders' registration 
act and doubted the utility of blood banks and strongly advocated the 
amalgamation of various medics! associations in the country under the authority of 
The All India Medical Association, 

Proceeding* and Resolution* 

The session of the All-India Medical Conference accepted proposal to hold 
the next session of the Conference at Ahmedabnd, Captain Phani Bhutan Maker jet 
was re-eloetfd General Secretary while Dr. Rametur of Karachi acts as 
President. , 

Following were elected to the newly-formed Working Committee of the All-India 
Medical Association:—Dr. S. C, V halter jet. Major Bhatt, Capt, S. C , Sen, Dr, P. AT. 
Ouha, Dr. Manamautrao, Dr. Tripathi, Dr, K. S, Roy, Dr, B. P, Neogy and Dr. 
Anil Chakravarti. 

The meeting transacted formal routine business relating to working and 
progress of the Association, 

The Conference deplored the absence of Dr. Jivraj Mehta, President-elect of the 
Conference due to his detention under the Defence of India Rules and in view of 
recent decision of the Federal Court as reported in Press, the Conference urged 
upon Government for bis immediate end unconditional release. 

The Conference also urged that other members of the profession detained 
under the Defence of India Rules be released. 

Ills Conference opined that every individual In the country has the right 
irrespective of economic state to be able to obtain all necessary medical services, 
preventive and curative, general and specialist, domiciliary and institutional and 
therefore it drew the attention of tbo state as well as various political parties in 
the country to the above and requested them to devise means for the attainment 
of that. 

The Conference also urged the Indian Medical Association to render assistance 
towards evolution and fruition of such a scheme. 

Sickness Inbobanob 

The Conference welcomed the Press announcement that a tentative scheme of 
sickness insurance for industrial workers being drafted by the Labour Department 
of India Government and representative of labour and industry has been nominated 
to assist Prof. Adarkar. 

The Conference urged authorities to include a representative of the Indian 
Medical Association in it to evolve a practical scheme. 

The Conference demanded representation of medical interests in the 
Executives of Hospitals, Railway Advisory Boards, Red Cross BocietSes and 
Health Committees. 

Medical Supplies 

To assist the suffering public for securing supplies of essential drugs and 

medicines, surgical appliances, x’ray materials and laboratory reagents an<f other 

chemicals not procurable in Indie or not manufactured in sufficient quantity the 
conference requested the Government of India to ta6o steps to stimulate production 
of such articles and allocate more shipping space for immediate import end release 
forthwith part of the stock of such articles frozen In the country sad arrange for 
such distribution through an Indian Medical Association, & 

Further the Conference urged the railway authorities to relax restrictions 

imposed on travel of such goods for public Bervice, The conference further 

resolved that with a view to make India self-sufficient in matters of supply of 
pure drugs at cheapor prices, the Central and Provincial Governments should 
formulate and give effect to such schemes which would help the growth and develop¬ 
ment of indigenous drug industries. ^ 

The Conference through the later resolution urged the India Government to give 
effect to the Drugs Enquiry Committees recommendations immediately to work 
up chemical and pharmaceutical industries without which the entire medical 
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Abolition of I. M. S. 

The Conference regretted Government attitude of dividing medical graduates 
and licentiates even in military services and advocated abolition of Indian Medical 
Service because of creation of new Indian Army Medical Corps. 

The resolution was ably placed before the bouse by Captain P. B. Mukherjea 
who was impatient with toe indifferent attitude of Government in such matters. 
He said this perpetuation of class distinction between two Indian medical ranks 
must now cease. 

Dr. K. 8. Roy supported while Dr. 8. C. Sen thought that creation of the 
new I. A. M. 0. was not a favour but product of compulsion. 

Supplt of Peteol 

Another resolution which created interest was the Conference's demand for 
supply of more petrol and motor accessories to medical men in view of the importance 
and width of the profession. 

Deliberations during the conference spoke of medicalmen’s keen concern over 
non-availability of medicines, drugs, surgical appliances and X-Bays materials in 
view of the disturbed communications overseas. 

Chemical Industries 

Unanimity prevailed over immediate introduction of chemical and allied indus¬ 
tries in the country to save people from decay and untimely death due to scarcity 
of drugs in the country. Even during tho War India must assert to be self-sufficient 
in medicine and Surgical appliances was the equivocal demand voiced by the delegates 
including Dr. Kumud Sankar Ray, Captain S. O. Sen, Drs. P. K. Guha, K. L. 
Saha, Captain Bagchi, Dr, S. K. Chowdhury, Tirulal Rao, Bhupal Singh, Captain 
Shivopuri and other eminent mediculmen. Much satisfaction was noticed among 
medical men in the re-election of Captain Phani Mukherjea as General Secretary 
whose devotion) tact aod skill were praised. 


The All Bengal Economic Conference 

Calcutta—11th, and 12th. April 1943 

Hr. Barker's Opening Address 

The opinion that ‘‘the main task of evolving a satisfactory programme of 
post-war reconstruction in India ahonld be entrusted to a small competent body of 
experts, led preferably by an eminent industrialist, who should get into contact 
with industrial interests and prepare concrete plans in collaboration with commercial 
interests and assisted by the Government”, was expressed by Mr. iValini Ranjan 
Barker , in inaugurating the session of the All-Bengal -Economic Conference in 
Calcutta on the nth. April 1948. , 

“It appears to me," be added, “'that under the present system of Government, 
plans for post-war reconstruction evolved by the Government under their 
auspices alone are not likely to prove very fruitful. Government assistance we 
must have, but it must be in the nature of assistance only.” 

Mr. Sarker considered that in any plan for future world-reconstruction it 
was essential that India should be given full political and economic freedom to 
evolve a balanced economy by a more rapid process of industrialisation. Any plan 
which would merely seek to maintain or improve tbe standard of living of advanced 
countries by perpetuating very low standards of life in '.oountries like India and 
China was bound to fail. 

Referring to the Beveridge plan, “designed to eliminate hunger, disease, 
Ignorance and unemployment from post-war Britain,” Mr. Sarker said: *‘A 
Beveridge plan for India would be unthinkable till our productive activity 
has rieen to the requisite level. We have to begin our work of reconstruction 
right from the start and work our way to a higher standard of living from an 
incredibly low level. Barring China there is hardly any other important country 
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In the world which is stooped In such poverty w India. It is the dictate of 
practical wisdom no leas than of Idealism that we should be left free to grapple 
with the rest problem which has been inexorably pressing for solution.” 

Expressing the view that an overriding factor in considering any scheme 
of post-war reconstruction should be tho elimination of economic tear between 
nations, Mr. Barker said that to deny backward countries like India and Chins 
the freedom to mould tbeir future destiny would not only run counter to the 
spirit of the Atlantia Charier and tho aims for which the present war waa being 
fought, but would involve us again in iniquities and inequalities and would be s 
perpetual threat to world peace. 

Referring to the Keynes plan in regard to post-war financial problems and 
the American proposals outlined by Mr. J forgenthau, Mr. Barker said : "It Is 
clear even from a cursory examination that the British plan is drawn up with a 
view to lightening tho two great handicaps oi Britain in international economy, 
namely, shortage of gold and tho precariousness of Iter favourable balance of 
trade, while tho United States’ plan content* with eliminating competition 
in currency depreciation and ensuring tho position of gold in international 
finance,'’ 

President's Address 

Mr, 0. L. -Mehta , who presided over tho Conference, emphasised the need 
of comprehensive and accurate survey of India's industrial expansion during 
tho war. He said that it was essential to ensure that industries started during 
tho war wore not left high and dry as alter tho Inst war but received an adequate 
measure of State support; purlieu holy because they would in ail probability hsvo 
to faco the impact of competition from outside ana possibly n period of depression, 

Mr. Mehta emphasised that tho food problem before die country was not 
merely one of purchase or production but of clHeient distribution. All-India 
control In which the different provinces fully participated was essential. Only a 
Government which derived its strength and power from tho people and which was 
in intimate contact with ihe masses could take action agntnt recalcitrant and anti-social 
foroes. Mr, Metha also emphasised tho need of constructive utilisation uow of sterling 
balances and of providing adequate safeguards for India's assets. 

Dr. Saayal’s speech on food Policy 


On tho next day, the !2th. April, Dr. Nalinakha Sanital dealt with tho food 
problem. Dr. Monynl emphatically declared that there would not have been any 
erisis to-day il only Government nud applied a scientific mind, lie strongly pleaded 
for planned efforts towards ‘Grow More Fond’ campaign and asked Government to 
exorcise rigid control over the supply and priee of food-stuff's. 

Dr. banysl said that tho problems connected with food had assumed such 
proportions that it was dangerous to play with the isaucs involved. He asked 
economists and the public to approach the question with a scientific mind and not 
with that of tho propagandist, / 

He pointed out that the principal features of the food problem to-day were 


mant of India, Dr. Sanyo! continued, had so far pursued tho policy of trial and 
error end It was now fairly well recognised that a good deal of the present trouble 
. was due to the absence, specially at the earlier stages, of any planning based on a 
comprehensive policy. Even now there was not much evidence that the policy 
adopted by Government was comprehensive enough, particularly In regard to the 
emnhasis that was required to secure larger production and increased supplies from 
within tho country and outside. Another reason for tho failure of Government’s 
food policy was due to the fact that there was absence of proper efforts to create 
public confidence, which waa necessary both for getting hoarders' stock released 
and for successful administration of ony rationing sebomo involving some amount 
of eell-dnnial on the part of every citizen. 

Apart from all these, Dr. Sanya) continued, probloms connected with fixation 
of prices, planning of agricultural production, transport and storage, differential 
distribution and prevention of the vicious spiral of monetarv inflation, mtnirwl 
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guide the Directorate of Civil Supplies at overy stage, * and through small local 
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committees in the districts create that degree of public confidence without which no 
organisation for food control during the emergency could Bueceod. Dr. Sanyal felt 
that it would be extremely injudicious to relax control measures and the people 
must be ready for more and more rigid steps for getting existing stocks In the 
province available for the market and for ensuring its proper distribution for the 
good of greater numbers. In this process. Dr. baoyal Baid, it was the people in 
genera] and their trusted representatives who had to take tip their ahare of the 
responsibility and it should be the duty of Government to seek their co operation 
at every stage, , 

“From the point of view of food, the problem in Bengal is of increased 
production Bnd not of price control or rationing etc.” stated Dr. Sanyal in conclu¬ 
sion. He added: "Even if In this month of April 1943 Government sends out 
preachers to rural areas and induce villagers to grow food by the month of 
September or October there would be sufficient food in the province which would 
render all questions relating to ooutrol etc. unnecessary. The “grow more food’’ 
campaign was initiated at a tea party at the Firpos. There is no other evidence 
available that the campaign was conducted with vigour and in right direction. 


Dr. Cyril Fox's Speech 

Dr. Cyril 8. Fox, in the course of his speech, said that India exported yearly 
about Bs. 6.4 crores worth of minerals, ores,- etc., as raw materials, she was also 
Importing goods made from mineral substances to the. value of Bs. 04 crorers, 
Many of these imports eucV as kerosene, petrol, lubricating oil and certain metals, 
such as copper, lead, tin and zinc, could not be supplied from Indian sources. 
However, allowing for these actual deficiencies, ho would estimate that perhaps 
Bs, 20 croree worth of the imports (made from minerals, ores etc ) could be pre¬ 
pared in India, if the manufacturing machinery and other facilities were available. 
It did not follow however that any additional production of minerals, ores, etc,, 
would result from this mere transfer of the manufacturing centres. 


Continuing Dr. Fox Bnld; It seemB to me therefore a very, doubtful sort 
of expedient to try to curtail exports of raw materials of minerals, ores etc. Any 
ideas which plan to restrict exports must ns a general rule he unsound in principle. 
However in this connexion India wilt have to take full notice of the terms, 
especially the Freamble and the Fourth Clause of the Atlantic Charter, It would 
aeem to be far simpler and safer to develop those industries whose metallic 

S roducta might yield a higher export average value than the raw ores and minerals. 

emifabricated goode may also be substituted for the raw materials where the 
latter is not quite high enough in quantity to stand export. 

Dealing with the question of water which was most vital of all minerals,, 
Dr. Fox said that it was because of seasonal Bupply that die question of storage 
of water on a vast scale was a fundamental consideration. Until this was appre¬ 
ciated the hope of cot rolling floods, or of having assured supplies of water and also 
of establishing hydro-eiectno products for providing cheap electrical' energy would 
not bs realised. The SeBson was so obvious that it was difficult to understand why 
lack of funds and want of courage should keep the object in a perpetual state 
of enquiry. . > 

Referring to coal, Dr, Fox said that under normi i conditions India probably' 
produced the cheapest coal in the world. Little use, he said, was made of the low 
grade coals in India and the valuable coking coals were used largely for other 
purposes than for the preparation of metallurgical eoke. Annually about 15 million 
tons of caking coal were extracted of which less than million tons were used in 
coke making* For each ton of cod taken out of the collieries nearly One ton waB 
left in the workings and regarded as lost. Again of the 12 million tons of caking 
coal which were used for steam raising purposes, the coal was burnt raw and 
there was thus no recovery of tar, gases or any other by-products. Many calcula¬ 
tions bad been made to show that electric energy could be generated from coal in- 
India at less than one pice a unit. It had also been repeatedly pointed out that 
millions of gallons of high octane benzon could be secured from the distillation of 
coal if this was encouraged. 


Referring to Iron he said that the yield wrb nearly 2,000,000 tons of pig iron 
of which half was used in preparing steel. If the entire 15 millon tons of caking coal 
produced each year vfar used for coke making and if iron ore smelting waa carried 
os to its fullest, the yield would be 10,000,000 tons of pig iron. Half of this would 
provide for 4,500,000 tons of steel to say nothing of all the valuable by-products 
from the coke making operations. .■ 



Indian Debate in Parliament 

House of Commons—London—30th. March 1943 

Mr. Amery's Speech 


The reckless end defeatist action of lastyear made it difficult, indeed dangerous, 
to consider any concessions for Mr. Oandhi in the absence of the "most explicit 
assurances and effective guarantees of a complete change of attitude among those 
who have brought so much unhappiness upon India and might still endanger the 
entire Allied cause in those future operations which must be based on India. There 
is no sign of any such change in Mr. Gandhi," said the Rt, Hoti'ble L. S. Amery, 
Secretary of State for India, opening the debate on the general situation in India 
in the House of Commons on March SO. 

The debate took place on a series of formal Government motions asking the 
Bouse to approve the continuance in force for a further 12 months of the 
proclamations made under Section 93 of the Government of India Act by which 
emergency regimes were established in six Indian provinces towards the end of 
1939 following on the resignations of Congress Ministries soon after the outbreak 
of war. These provinces are Madras, Bombay, the United Provincea, Central 
Provinces, Bihar and the North-West Frontier Province, a- 

A further motion sought approval of the Government of India (Governor's 
Allowances and Privileges) Amendment Order, 1943, made in pursuance of Section 
809 of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. Amery eaid : "The resolutions before the House concern only six of the 
11 provincee of India. In the remaining five provinces Indian ministries respon¬ 
sible to Indian legislature control a vast majority of the aubjects affecting the daily 
life of their fellow citizens," 

"It iB only in the provinces controlled by the Congress Party’s organisation that 
■elf-Government was suspended by the order of the so-called High Command of the 
Congress Party in October, 1939, and the Governors had boon compelled to shoulder 
the direot responsibilities of the Government, They do so under the provisions of 
section 83 of the Government of India Act. These are emergency provisions and 
as such properly come before this House for a periodic review. I need not add 
that they are also under constant review by the Viceroy and the Governors 
concerned. 

"in two provinces whore the Ministries were originally ordered out by the 
Congress dictatorship Self-Government has been resumed. A resumption of self- 
government in the other provinces can take place whomever Ministers can be found 
Fn a position to conduct ailairs and co-operate in the war effort. The door remains 
open and the whole situation remains under constant review. 

Congress Party's Polley 

“The origin of the situation and the reasons for its present continuance can 
only ba understood in the light of the nature and policy of the Congress Psrly. 
Originally democratic in its organisation and constitutional in its methods, the 
Congress Party has progressive? become a dictatorship aiming at the expulsion by 
revolutionary, though professedly non-violent, methods of the existing British Raj ana 
its supersession by a Congress Raj. For a detailed story of the evolution I can only 
commend to the House the masterly objective survey of the last seven years of 
Indian politics embodied in the second volume of Professor Coupland’s report to 
the Nufield Trust. 

"For myself I will only go back over the past sufficiently to make the events 
of the recent months intelligible. The particular character and methods of the 
Congress Party have largely been shaped by s single man, Mr. Qartdhi. 1 shall not 
attempt here to assess the qualities of the remarkable and enigmatic personality. 
Many members have no doubt read the recent book Grey Eminence in which Aldous 
Huxley describes the combination in one person. Father Joseph de Tramblay, of a 
devout mystic with an unucrupulous political adviser who helped Cardinal Bicneiteu 
to keep Europe distracted by a generation of disastrous war. 


“It Is enough for me to say that Mr. Gandhi’s peculiar appeal to the Hindu 
veneration for the ascetic helped to make him the unquestioned dictator—*• 
permanent super-president 1 to uee Pandit Nebru’a description—of by far the largest, 
best financed and most rigidly drilled party organisation In India. 
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Remits 0! *1987 EUcUons 

“In the provincial elections ol 1937 the Congress Party secured 711 out of 
1585 seats. 1 bis was less than a majority even in British India, but it was enough 
to give the party an absolute majority in five provinces and eontrol in three others. 
This unexpected result would seem to have intoxicated the Congress Party leaders 
with a sense of Dew-found power. Overriding and ignoring the growing intensity ol 
the opposition which they were piling up in India itself, they persuaded themselves 
that they, and they alone, were India. Only a relatively email effort, so it seemed 
td them, was still required to displace British rule at the Centre and for the Con¬ 
gress Party, to use Mr. Gandhi’s phrase, to ‘take delivery’. 

’‘The imminence of war came as a shock not only to Mr, Gandhi’s sincere 
pacifism but also to those dreams of early power. At the first sign of the prepara¬ 
tions to meet the coming danger Congress numbers were ordered to boycott the 
Assembly. In their absence the Central Legislature unquestioningly accepted the 
brief statement in whioh Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, aa the Leader of the 
House, declared that all present were determined to do their duty to the Sing and 
country. The far-reaching provisions of the Defence Of India Act were passed 
without a division. 

The ministries and legislatures of the Punjab, Bengal and Sind endorsed the 
attitude of the Centra! Legislature as did the Mahasabha and Liberal Parties. The 
Princes of India, both individually and afterwards, by a unanimous vote of the 
Chamber of Princes, vindicated their traditional loyally to the King-Emperor by 
their pledgee and actions. The part which India has played in the war is known 
to all the world. It is ns well that I should remind the House of these facts. 

“They are a conclusive answer to the wholly uutruthful legend promulgated 
by tbs Congress Party and since, I regret to say, only too readily swallowed outside— 
the legend of a reluctant India dragged into a war in which she had no voice and 
in whose issues she felt no concern. 

“During the next few weeks Lord Linlithgow strove with unwearying patience 
to persuade the Congress leaders to co-operate with the Government and with the 
leaders of other parties in support of the war effort. The only answer was the 
summary edict of the‘High Command’ suspending self-government in the Congress 
Party provinces. In the following August, the Viceroy issued a far-reaching 
declaration which in effect, pledged us to the acceptance, at the earliest possible 
moment after the war, of India's completely free and equal partnership in the 
British family of nations under a constitution of her own devising. At the earns 
time it invited party leaders on the strength of a pledge to co-operate in the war 
effort by joining the Viceroy's Executive. Mr. Gandhi ana his colleagues 
contemptuously refused eveu to aisouss the offer, and Mr. GondM followed up the 
refusal by launching a campaign of individual protest against India’s participation 
In the war. That campaign proved a complete fiasco and petered out in the course 
ol 1641. 

"In March last year the Minister of Aircraft Production, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
went out to India. The proposals be was charged to explain were so far-reaching, 
so generouB and so explicit that at one time it seemed almost inconceivable that 
they could be rejected. Even within the ranks of the Congress Working *Cominittee 
influential elements were known to be strongly in favour of acceptance. Why then 
were they rejected f- For two reasons. The first was the same reason ae that which 
had led to a con tern ptuons rejection of the declaration of August, 1940, It was the 
assumption underlying both the declarations that India can only be free under 
a constitutional system arrived at by agreement between the main elements in 
her national life. Both, in fact, denied the Congress Party’s claim to Hake delivery’ 
of India at our hands. 

“The vast Congress demands took the form of the immediate setting up of a 
national government with full cabinet powers and it was an attempt to snatch 
that delivery. 

“Sir Stafford Cripps was bound to reject it, acceptance would have wrecked 
all prospect of agreement with the minorities. 

Japanese Advance In Burma 

“There was, however, another and, at the moment, perhaps even a stronger 
reason for the rejection. What was that moment f It wsb the moment of our 
worst defeat in the East. The Cripps Mission was announced by the Prime Minister 
on March 11, three days after the fall of Rangoon, While negotiations were in 
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progress the Japanese were advancing rapidly. Not only Ceylon bat India’s 
coasts! ports suffered bombing raids which looked like tbs barbingora of far worae 
to come for the great cities or eastern India. 

“It never occurred to us hers Umt there was any connection between the event 
and the sending out of Bir Stafford Crippa. For Mr. Gandhi the connection would 
seem to have been only too obvious, fo his eyes the Crippa Mission was the 
hoisting of a distress singai—a belated apnea! to the Congress to commit itself 
to a war policy which could only help to bring upon India the horrors of invasion. 
Oar offer was to him nothing more than—I quote his own words—'a post dated 
cheque on a falling bank.’ 

‘‘Daring the week that followed the rejection of our proposal, a week of con¬ 
tinuous re versos in Burma, Mr. Gandhi concentrated all his efforts on a campaign 
by which the British Government in India was to ba forced to quit India and band 
over the control of the continent to such a government ns might or might not 
emerge or abandon it to anarchy. How for he really believed the Government of 
India could be forced to surrender in view of the preoarionanesn of the military 
situation or how far he was mainly concerned with reinsuring the Congress with 
victorious Japanese invaders it is impossible to say, 

"The House will have read in the White Paper Mr. Gandhi’s original draft 
resolution of last April which began with (ho conclusion ‘Britain is incapable of 
defending India' and free India’s first step would probably be to negotiate with 
Japan, it will also have followed tho successive mages by which the original 
resolution was modified in deference to those elements like Pandit Nehru who were 
not only Committed by their sincerely expressed past utterances to sympathy with 
China and Russia but were more alive to the desirability of cone ilia ling opinion here 
and in the United Stales, With the one exception, however, of Mr, Rnjagopalachari , 
whose earnest and prophetic letter of appeal to Mr. Gandhi, I hope, has been read 
by every member, the doubting members of tbo Working Committee seem to have 
been content with tho facade of the resolution, 

“What ia more significant is that they seem to have acquiesced in Its conversion 
from a general demand that Britain should quit India to the specific threat contained 
in the resolution of July 14 last. This demand was to be enforced by a campaign 
of mass civil disobedience or, to use Mr. Gandhi's own wordB, ‘by open rebellion.’ 

They did endorse the demand that there should bo an open rebellion unless 
their claim was admitted. Op August 8, the All-India Congress Committee gave 
definite endorsement and sanction to the rebellion. 

Viceroy’s Cabinet Praised 

"It may help to understand all that lay behind the decision when I remind the 
House that tho month which preceded it had seen tis driven in retreat within 50 
miles of Alexandria and recorded tho fall of Rostov and the imminent threat to 
Stalingrad and the Caucasus, while only the monsoon, shortly to break, seemed to 
stand between India and a Japanese Invasion. 

“Happily there was better and sterner stuff in India than the Congress leaders 
reckoned. 

"Not only India hut the whole Allied cause owed a deep debt of gratitude to 
those Indian members of the Viceroy's Executive whose swift and resolute decision 
to arrest the organisers of mischief caused the rebellion to go off at half-cock. 

"ft owes no less to the loyal civil servants, Indian policemen and soldiers 
who stood faithful to their trust through the anxious and trying weeks which 
followed, and to tho vast majority of the Indian public, Hindu as well as Muslim 
who stood aloof and even gave their active support to the authorities, 

“With the actual character and coarse of tho Congiess rebellion I dealt at some 
length in the debate In October last. Tho whole subject is dealt with comprehen¬ 
sibly and conclusively in the White Paper, If there are members who, having studied the 
White Paper can stilt believe that a really non-violent movement of national protest 
was all that was ever Intended or thnt Mr, Gandhi cannot have any illusions as to 
the nature of the conflagration which be was determined to spread ail over Indio, 
J have really nothing to say to them, nor, ia there anything I can aay to those who 
are still prepared to argue that a concentrated and skilled attack upon vital sectors 
of strategical communications and upon all Government buildings, associated as 
they were both physically and in public estimate with the Congress Party, were 
m t r ,TZi*te'. P ° ,ltlinooug man| fe*t*tion of public indignation at tbe arrest of popular 
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Limit To Orednllty 

“Thera i* a limit to credulity, and no one who has taken pains to go through 
the White Paper can remain in doubt aa to what was intended and what was, 
in fact, attempted. The case against Mr, Gandhi and hie associates Is overwhelming. 

1 have seen it assorted in certain quarters that the. White Paper is a mere case 
lor the prosecution, uusupporUa by evidence required for conviction. It is a 
statement of foots, many of them elicited in the course of investigation before 
courts. These facts have not been arranged to obtain x conviction for there has 
been no trial, still less conviction, of Congress leaders; but they are abundant 
justification for the Government of India’s decision to detain the leading mischief- 
makers iu innocuous isolation, 

“I say additional justification for I must remind the House that the declared 
decision of the All-India Congress Committee was to paralyse the administration 
at a moment of grave national peril by a campaign of mass disobedience. That 
was ample justification and would have been ample if not a single drop of blood 
bad been shed or a single rail torn up. Flickering remnants of the conflagration 
still occur sporadically, 

“The need for watch fulness remains, but, broadly Bpeaklng, I think, it can be 
■sid that the Congress Party’s rebellion has been successfully dealt with by the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments concerned, 

Mr. Gandhi’s Fast 

“Since then there has been the curious epilogue of Mr. Gandhi's fast to 
capacity, happily successful in that respect, happily unsuccessful in the attempt to 
coerce the Government of India into granting bis relrase by the creation of an 
emo ioual crisis. It is to he regretted that three members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive, men who had done eminent public service and not the least in dealing 
with the troubles lust autumn, should have allowed themselves to be swayed by 
that emotional crisis. Their places, I understand, wilt be filled in the near future 
by no less capable Indian public men. There ie no going back upon the 
expansion of the Council which Air. A nay, one of the resigning members, has 
since his resignation described as an 'outstanding reform,’ offering enough scope 
for solid service to the Indian people by Indian members even under the existing 
system and still more by conventions which steadily and slowly grow up. 

"To return to Mr. Gandhi, I understand tbo Viceroy has agreed to receive a 
deputation arising oat of the recent meeting of the non-party leaders in Bombay. 
These leaders apparently wish to suggest that Air. Gandhi may now be disposed to be 
more reasonable if allowed contact with his detained Congress followers and with poli¬ 
tical leaders outside. 1 think the full accouut which I bare given to the House 
of Mr. Gandhi’s altitude and of that of hia party throughout the war culminating 
in the reckless and defeatist action of last year must have convinced the House bow 
difficult and, indeed, dangerous it would he to consider any concession of that nature ie 
the absence of the most explicit assurances and effective guarantees, of complete 
change of attitude and conduct on the Dart o! those who have brought eo much un¬ 
happiness upon India and might be still capable of so much danger to the whole 
Allied cause iu those future operations for which India must be a base. 

*T can only Bay that no sign of any Bueh change of heart iu Mr. Gandhi can 
be traced iu bis recent correspondence with the Viceroy. 

“Where do we stand f la there no conciliatory gesture, no sympathetic initia¬ 
tive which might servo to break the deadlock If not with the Congress leaden, at 
. any rate as between the other Indian parties ? I do not believe it is fair either to 
Lord Linlithgow, who has been unwearied in endeavouring to bring the parties 
together or to the other parties themselves or even to the Congress Parly to 
suggest that the deadlock is something which can be resolved by mere sympathetic 
handling or some happy expedient which may have been overlooked in framing 
last year’s declaration. The differences are far too deep and far too sincerely held. 

League And Uabasabba 

“Mr. Jiimah on the one side a»d the leaders of the Mshssabba on the other, 
to take two extreme points of view, are each contending for what they and the 
million behind them believe to be vital principles between which in their present 

mood and situation aa they aee it they can find no compromise. It is no use 
blaming them. Let ob rather see where the difference lies and what has intensely 
aggravated it in the recent years. The Hindu majority of all parties, the Congress, 
the Mabasabha and the Liberals are substantially agreed on one thing—in insisting 
upon the maintenance of the unity of India at least for the most essential 
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common parposes. The Muslim attitude was clearly and unequivocally defined by 
the Muslim League's Secretary and spokesman in the recent debate in tha 
Assembly when he declared : ‘'The Muslims in India will never accept any farm Of 
Central Government which will place them at the mercy of the majority 
community.” Are those points of view really incompatible f They have not 
proved incompatible so long sa the ultimate oontrol has rested with the impartial 
authority of this House. Are they really and necessarily incompatible under that 
democratic freedom which not only the Indian parties but all parties in this Hoose 
wish India to enjoy ? The conclusion to which I have personally been driven by my 
contact with this problem over the last three years is that the problem is not 
insoluble. 

"But it cannot be solved unless we and still more India can get away from 
the idea that there is only one sealed pattern of democracy, namely, the particular 
form of parliamentary executive which we have developed in this country. 

“I believe with all my heart that ours is the best type of democracy in the 
world—the moBt flexible and yet also the strongest and most durable. 

‘’But it can only oxfst in a relatively homogeneous country where free 
discussion can convert the minority of today Into the majority of tomorrow and 
where a strong tradition of notional unity and parliamentary give-and-take 
transcend the exigencies of parly passion and the dictatorship of 
party organisation. Imposed as the Central Government of a continent so deeply 
divined as India the Bystem would only mean the tyranoy of an immovably 
permanent majority or else the alternative of disruption. Would anyone dream of 
making our system Sho basis of a Federol Government for Europe ? Let me 
quote Swizeriand with its three separate races. Swizeriand lives in happy unity 
under one of the moBt democratic federal constitutions in the world but one 
under which no one race or party can secure the control of the executive. 

"I wonder whether Switzerland could have hoped under our system to have 
reaped the contagion of nationalist conflict outside our borders. Twenty-five years 
ago this House pledged Itself to the progressive attainment of responsible Govern¬ 
ment for India. We intended it then and we intend it even more directly and 
more immediately today that India should live under a Government responsible 
not to Parliament here but her own people under her own constitution. Bat what 
we have too lightly assumed and what we have led India to assume was that this 
Government would necessarily be our own particular type. The nearer we have 
come to the fulfilment of our piedgo the more acute has become the internal dead¬ 
lock in India. The experience of responsible Government in the Provinces as controlled 
by a totalitarian Hindu oligarchy has enormously accentuated it. Oar recent 
declarations have only widened the breach, and yet l firmly believe that there may 
be mors than one road. 

Rat of Accustomed Line* 

“Like wasps buzzing angrily up and down a window pane when the 
window may be wide open we are all held up frustrated and irritated by 
realised but Insuperable barrier of our constitutional prepossessions. If 
mind and, above all, the mind of India could emerge from the rut of our accus¬ 
tomed lines and look for fresh constructive solutions wherever they may be 
borrowed from and adapted to India’s conditions, I am optimistic enough to believe 
that the necessary way round the present deadlock may be found and perhaps 
found more rapidly than now seems possible. It is for the Indians themseives 
to find the way. They alone can find a solution for, it is only when they have 
found it for themselves that they will be minded to make it succeed. There is 
only one thing more I want to add. The House has been very good to me during 
the past three yeara. It has, I think, given me credit for attempting to make such 
progress as difficult circumstance* have allowed. 

'Tt has, I hope, given me credit for endeavouring to maintain a positive and 
constructive outlook in the face of a baffling and bewDdering problem. So I trust 
*t will bear with me in what I am now going to say. We have no reason to be 
aabaraed of our past record in India. Never, if I may venture to echo certain 
great words used by the Prime Minister in a different context—never have so few 
done so much for the happiness of so many, done so much to dispel fear and 
Sfif., aB was done for the toiling millions of India by a handful of 

fh- ii *‘\7 umstr “ t ? r ® ln the lost century. The work was done, it Is true, within 
u on, i?f the outlook of that age as well ns the local conditions in India 
f‘w«® K<wd and enduring work for all that. It succeeded 
because those who did it believed in their task and believed in themselves and 
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boc&uso we who Bent them out bolievod io ourselves and had faith in oar 
mission in the world. Because we believed In our missioo, India believed In it too 
and responded. 

Different Age 

‘To-day we live in a very different age. We are dealing with a very different 
India. Our own outlook on ell these problems of Government and racial relation¬ 
ship has undergone end rightly tfndergone a profound change. Have we brought 
Into the new age the same faith or the lame confident vision that inspired the 
earlier generation f There was inspiration, and no one can deny it, in the Old 
vision of a beneficent paternal empire. How much more splendid, more inspiring 
is the vision of a Common-wealth of Free NationB freely associated in equal 
partnership regardless of all differences of mao or oreed, a partnership not merely 
for mutual defence, of mutual trade, but a partnership, and what is more, a lead ' ' 
to the world. In all good living, in all right thinking, in all generous striving. If 
we have failed to inspire India with that vision, if our response to Indian 
nationalism has looked to lodiatiB too much like reluctance yielding to pressure, 
if our desire to keep India within the Commonwealth has seemed to them a mere 
instinot of hanging on to some l&Bt indefinite shred of past authority, may it not 
be due to the fact that we have not ourselves realised sufficiently, olearly and 
vividly the vision of a united Commonwealth. 

“How can we oipoct Indians to share the vision of a united Commonwealth 
In all the range of its opportunity in all the breadth of its freedom if—I hope 
I may be allowed to quoto the lines of Francis Thompson—’it is wet, ’tis our 
estranged faces that ratBe many splendoured".things.’ As for faith, surely what we * 
in this little Island, what we of this loosely bound yet amazingly coherent 
Commonwealth, this yonngest yet infinitely hopeful experiment in supernationa! 
co-operation, wliat we have already shown to the wortd in the darkest hours of the 
present struggle—sorely that should give ns faith in ourselves and in the ideals 
and possibilities of that Commooweelih in facing the tasks before us. Of those 
tasks there is none that can compare io its importance to every member of our 
Commonwealth as well as to the future peace of Asia and world with a solution 
on a stable and enduring basis of this great and difficult problem of India. We 
cannot Bolve it by shirking our responsibilities to the peoples of India and to the 
Allied cause while the enemy is at India’s gates. We can only help to solve it 
by our continuing goodwill to India, by our aclive interest in India and by our 
encouragement of every effort that Indians may make to find their own way out 
of their present deadlock, above all it may be by imparting to them some measure 
of our common faith in our common future. 

Hew Element in Situation 

The debate on Mr. Amery’a statement was opened by Mr. C. <7. Ammon 
(Labour), who said that the Labour Party condemned the attempt to organise civil 
disobedience at^his time. After a tribute to Mr. Amery'a “undoubted sympathy” 
for India, Mr, Ammon criticised the recent White Paper, declaring that no good 
purpose could be served by harping back to past mistakes. ‘The rejection of the 
Cripps proposals," Mr. A mmon said, “might have resulted from the diffionltiea in 
which British and the Allied nations then found themselves,” With the war 
situation brightening, further discussions may be possible. We should take the 
Initiative. Mr. Churchill, broadcasting recently, suggested the formation of a 
Council of Asia. “There is a beginning. The door is Ellghtly ajar. India and 
China in a Council of Asia could take the leadership of the entire Far East.” 

Members murmured approval when Mr. Ammon said: "We want to flay 
nothing in this debate to stir up ill-will io India, but rather to send out a message 
telling India that whatever mistakes have been made In the past this Parliament 
and the majority of the people have no desire other than that India should be free 
at the earliest possible moment to play her part in establishing • new and better 
order of society in the world.” . 

Mr. Graham White (Liberal) said that the White Paper contained no 
proposals for bringing a solution of the Indian (problem nearer, but, even apart 
from the White Paper, there was no doubt that the Congress leaders or some of 
them were committed to widescale violence and acta of revolution. If other leaders 
thought tbat talks with Mr. Gandhi would be useful it would be a heavy responsi¬ 
bility to relate them. The solution of the Indian problem might need new men, 
new ideas and a new approach. 

The suggested Council of Asia provided a new element in the situation. A free 
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jpdi* must play a leading part in auch a council in co-operation with China and 
Russia. It was time Indian politicians looked ahead to fit their country to play 
this great part. 

They could do more in lodia than we could do outside* Saving he waft glad 
that Mr. Amery had struck an optimistic note, he asked if it would not be possible 
even now to eat afoot some method by which the future constitution might be 
studied. ‘ 

Mr. Gammons (Con.) urged the Government to explain the British policy 
more clearly iu the United States, The American public failed to realise what 
the Indian Army had done or the importance of the Muslim point of view. They 
did uot realise that there were more Muslims in India than there were Germans 
in the entire world. 

Mr, A. Sloan (Lab,) declared : “It now rests with us. not with the Indians 
to make a new approach. Their leaden are in jail. They ore not free men to 
discuss this matter. It rests with us to reopen the negotiations so peremptorily 
closed when Sir Stafford Crippt so hurriedly left India.’’ 

Sir John Warillaw-ililne (Con.) said : "We have to face the fact 
that it will not be possible for the Indian people when the war ends to set up by 
agreement any constitution-making body. We ore too fond of understanding 
what we have done in India. We have given her peace and order after chaos, 
freed her from the worst effects of disease arid fnrnino and financially given her 
the most geueroua treatment. Although in deadly peril from Japan, she has actually 
gained from the war, 

"She has become one of our greatest arsenals largely at other people’s expense 
and there have been wartime developments which will bo of vast post-war value 
to her. 

We cannot leave India to her fate. After this war the world's entire 
economic system will have to be reconsidered between the Allies. Could we not at 
the same time invite the Allies to help solve this Indian problem V’ 

Mr, Harvey find.) agreed with the criticisms of the White Paper. It should 
have contained, he said, simply actual statements rather than argument tending 
to place the entire responsibility upon Mr. Gandhi. Ho suggested that the 
Commons should appeal, on the one hand, to the Government of India to reopen 
negotiations, and on the other hand, to Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues to meet that 
act ia a spirit of understanding. 

Sir G. Schuster's Plea 

Sir George Schutler (Lib.) agreed that tho form of the White Paper 
was somewhat unfortunate, Bir George said that Mr. Gandhi carried the entire 
responsibility for a revolt intended to paralyse tho Government and to make it 
accept the Congress demands in a grave hour of peril for India. A* a political 
leader, Mr, Gandhi was a complete disaster to his parly, to liiB country and the 
world. It was impossible to deal with him altor the statements he had made. 
“I feel bound," stated Bir George, "to make clear that there is at present no possi¬ 
bility of negotiating with the Congress—no possibility of reaching a settlement 
during the war by any political-concessions, and little possibility of doing anything 
with the Congress as long as Mr. Gandhi decides their policy. The Government 
will have my support in continuing the attitude they have adopted.' 

'The OongrfBB must take psrt in any final settlement, but must be resonable. 
Anyone encouraging them along other lines or seeking to appease them," observed 
Sir George, “ia undoubtedly aiding a procedure lending to violence and bloodshed. 
That is the first reality in tho present situation. The second reality is that the 
Congress attempt at a revolt has failed. That points to the existence of elements 
in the situation far removed from anything the Congress represents. The third 
reality is that-the Muslim must be enabled to order their own affairs. The fourth 
reality concerns the British position, I hope it will be our unalterable position, 
clearly understood in India, that after a long series of concessions and attempts at 
compromise we have Come down to bedrock principles. Britain can only leave India 
if there is a solution agreed to between the main elements." 

Bir George Schuster continued that the independent and strategic security 
of India concerned the United Nations as well as Britain and India, and might well 
be discussed with Our Allies. "But while it is important that after these disturbances 
Ir, d‘* should settle down to a period ol tranquillity we cannot be content to do 
□ottilng. After the failure of tne Congress campaign and the failure of Mr, Gandhi’s 
fast ana now that Indians see the tide of war strength rising—now is the time for 
ns to attempt a new initiative fa India," He suggested that Mr, Churchill should 
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bimseif broadcast to India, not promising concessions or compromise, bat stating 
5«si and generous principles, “I believe it is possible gradually to encourage men 
ol responsibility to put forward their best effort 0 in finding a solution, but as long 
'ms they think there is nny chance that in a weak moment we may make concessions 
to the extreme demands of the Congress we shall not get them to come forward. 
The honest course now is to make clear that we will never do that. Although that 
may sound violent language, in the long run It will be a procedure most likely 
to keep the peace.” 

Mr. Hid toy (Lab.) said that there must be reciprocity between India and 
Britain and he was pessimistic about reciprocity from the Congress; but certain 
leaders of Indian opinion wore endeavouring to find a basis for agreement. He 
suggested that Government should state that the Cripps* offer still stood, and he 
thought that conversations would be mors helpful if conducted in London frith 
Mr. Arnery or Mr. Churchill. 

Mr. H. J. S. Wedderburn (Con.) who was a member of the parliamen¬ 
tary delegation which visited India on Us way to and from China, paid a special 
tribute to the Indian police and hoped that their courage had been properly 
recognised. It seemed fairly obvious, ho Bnid, that the majority of the Congress 
Committee believed that the United Nations would not emerge victorious, While 
the political parties here had become united in their desire to give India freedom, 
exactly the opposite process had been going on in India. There the political parties 
were less and less dispensed to concede anything. If the British qnit India an 
indefinite civil war would follow until some other Bute intervened. Wise states¬ 
manship in India would always understand that for the good of democracy and the 
peace of the world the British Commonwealth most sot be dissolved. 

The debate then concluded and Mr. Attlee replied. 

Mr. Attlee's Reply 

Mr. Attlee said : *T have heard and taken part in s great many debates in 
this House oo the Indian problem and some of these debates were marked by a 
good deal of heat. But as years passed I think we can note greater knowledge on 
the part of all members regarding the problem and its difficulties; secondly, great 
appreciation of the need for satisfying the aspirations of all peoples of India for 
self-government; thirdly, a more practical approach ; and fourthly, a far greater 
unity of outlook on the part of the members of the House. I would today have 
liked leaders of Indian opinion of all communities to be present to hear this 
debate. I am quite sure that they would have been struck by the spirit of the 
speeches made. 

**I have seldom heard a debate on India in which the debate has been conduc¬ 
ted on a higher level than thie, l think it ia one of the highest level debates I 
have beard. The debate has particularly tended to be forward looking rather than 
backward looking. It arises primarily on the publication of the White Paper. A 

f reater number of speeches have dealt with many features of the Indian problem, 
think everybody realises that the Government of India faced with this conspiracy 
had to act, and 1 think that the evidence in the White Paper has reinforced the 
views that members have formed. A member who referred to the arrests, greatly 
exagge:ated the number of arrests. These arrests must be taken in their due pro¬ 
portion in relation to the enormous population of India. He seemed to ask why it 
was necessary that there should be arrests. The fact that some people are put in 

E rison is not proof that we are carrying on a totalitarian state or anything of the 
iod. My friend if he was carrying on Government would, I am sure, have put 
people in prison. 

“The suggestion that those who saw the storm are apt to reap the whirlwind 
is a matter that Mr, Gandhi might think about. A terrible thing to me .was not 
merely note of violence but the incredible levity with which a man of Mr. Qandhi ’3 
experience contemplated the falling into anarchy of that great sub-continent of 
India. Anybody who think* for a moment thinks of that population of nearly 400 
millions increasing in every decade in highly artificial circumstances, because until 
British rule came India was always apt to be subjected to famines in all districts. 
It ia only a very elaborate organisation, both of transport and irrigation, that allows 
these millions to live. Anarchy would simply condemn numbers of them to death. 

Revolver And Bomb 

"To bear a pacifist inviting anarchy is a terrible thing, Remember we have 
had examples over and over again that those who seek power through the bomb 
and the revolver are apt to find it very difficult to get nd of the bomb and the 
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revolver sftsrwarda. Mr. Harvey in hi* interesting speech animadverted no the form 
of the White Psper. I do not think he was quite correct in bis assertion. The 
particular part to which he objected was real); * small collection of Mr. Gandhi'* 
statements which were set against the Congress plan but in the body of the plan 
the Bame quotation is set out in its proper context. So Mr. Harvey can acquit 
the Government of India of any attempt to deceive. 

"I think there is no disagreement in this House in the genera] desire of all of 
us that India should as soon as practicable attain self-government. We want the 
Government of India by Indiana but that does not just mean that the Government 
of India will be in the handa of some one person or somo few people of a parti¬ 
cular race'. “What wo are pledged to is to give India democratic Government. Mere 
majority rule alone does not give you democracy, in a country which is not 
homogeneous, democracy can only work if there is due regard to the rights of 
minorities and one must remember—it is no good blinking the fact—that India is 
an enormous country full of great varieties of people who hold their views with 
tenacity and vigour. Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Persia, high castes, low castes. 
Outcasts—ail those people have their feelings. They have their ways of life to which 
they cling passionately. 

“Political systems cannot sasily bo transferred from one country to another. 
Terms which are used in one country may arose the sea and be used to cover some¬ 
thing quite different. 

“We are accustomed in this country to think of Our political parties but we 
have bocome very wail aware that the word ‘party* oan have quite a different 
connotation in other countries. The Nazi Party and the Fascist Party have very 
little in common with the democratic parties which we have over here, and it is 
one of the troubles that in India there is a tendency for political partioa to be much 
more like the totalitarian parties of the continent than the parties which we have 
in this country." 

Labourite, Mr. Sorensen, interjecting said: “Is he not aware that on page 
44 Appendix Three, the All-India Congress Committee made it clear that the 
Government' they visualised is not an exclusive Congress Government but an all- 
part; Government f" 

Curious Position Of Mr. Gandhi 

Mr. Attlee replied ; "I am quite aware of that, I have read atl the documents. 
I think that if Mr. Sorenson hoa read Professor Goupiand’s very fair survey be will 
find that my view is tenable, that there is a degree of totalitarianism in the Congress 
Party which would bo foreign to this country. Besides that, suporimpoard on that system 
is the curious position of Mr. Gandhi , Ton can take wbat view you please of Mr, Gandhi 
but ho does, on occasion, act n* the dictator of the Congress Party, Personally as 
a democrat I object to the dictatorship of tbo reputed saint quite as much as the 
dictatorship of the notorious sinner. Take the kind of action which Mr. Gandhi 
has taken. He really acts quite against democratic conceptions which I believe are 
deeply and most sincerely held by the tenders of ail Indian political parlies. That 
is why you get' a curiously different atmosphere in that country in which the 
religious position of Mr. Uandhi is intermingled with the political conceptions of 
democracy. I think, generally speaking, as in so many debates and discussions in 
India, everybody realised the difficulties and no one was very clear on a solution. 1 
know I found that when I had to go round India, I beard at great length every 
possible difficulty and no ono could tell me a way put. 

“All they could say was ono thing is certain, you cannot go back. Another 
would say one thing is certain, we cannot go on as we ore. Another would say one 
thing is certain, we do not know where to go. 

'T>e Secretory of State was, I am glad to say, helpful. Sir John Wardlaw 
Milne was rather despairing, I do not beiieve, and 1 think It Is quite wrong to 
encourage Indians to believe, that this country can decide the Indian constitutional 
difficulty. I do not think that even suggestion that was made that we might call 
in our Allies could decide it, because the essential thing about democracy T* this: 
not jnst ita form but Ito spirit. Yon must have willingness to work any 
democrats system. 

"1 think ttir Georg* Schuster was right io saying wo most stand firm where 
we are snd also that we mode » magnificent gesture when we sent Bir Stafford 
Cnpps to India." 

Conservative, Sir John Ward tain Milne, interposing said : “I had no Intention 
Of suggesting that whether by ourselves or with the Allies after the war we should 
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consider a new constitution, without the help of Indians, At. ail Round Table 
Conferences for years past, Indians were present.” 

Mr, Attlee resuming said : “I do not think one ought to encourage Indians to 
think that this is a decision that can be made by some otic else. Our offer was 
made in the dark days. •*- 

"It may be suggested that it was made because those days were dark- but we 
bare reaffirmed it when our position is vastly improved and it still holds the field. 
It is the only,practical proposal whereby all sections of Indian opinion will be able 
to ait together and form their own constitution. 

"It has been said that the Prime Minister deliberately excluded India from 
the Atlantic Charter. On the contrary what he poiuted out was that the Atlantia 
Charter did not qualify various statements which had been made from time to lime 
about the development of constitutional government in India. Our declaration of policy 
towards India anticipated the Atlantic Charter and they are far more precise than 
the necessarily rather general phrases there. The suggestion whether it is not 
possible to work out some constitution lor India other than that formed on the 
model of our constitution in Britain is well worth exploring. An attempt to fit 
the suit of clothes made for this little island to that enormous sub-continent is an 
impossibility. One could devise -many forms of constitution, borrowing perhaps from 
the continent or the United States which would be nearer to the Old Indian tradition 
of government and much more suitable, but the trouble is Indian politicians will not 
accept that. I have discussed it over and over again with them. I have said that the 
Westminster model is not really suitable. But Indiana do believe that it is the right 
form of democracy. It is perhaps a tribute to ourselves here that they do look on this 
House as the supreme example of democracy in action. But if one tried to devise 
something of tliat kind the only auswer would be ‘we do not like it’. It is no 
good giving something that would not be worked. The fact is that words and 
gestures do not really answer the ineluctable sense of the situation. With regard 
to the suggested broadcast by tbs Prime Minister, I should be the lsst to 
undervalue the power of the Prime Minister's words but they cannot alter facts 
of the Indian aituation. No forms of democracy are of any use without spirit. If 
the peoples of varied race, language and religion are to live together as one 
community there must, above all things, be tolerance; there must not be a spirit 
of domination whether by one section that claims intellectual, or by another winch 
claims physical superiority. The misfortune of the last 20 yeara has been that 
Indian political parties have taken the wrong road—the road towards an exclusive 
and totalitarian outlook. 1 would like to Bee them return to the Older, and in a 
broader sense, more liberal tradition of the earlier Congress movement, I believe 
that men like Mr. Ookhale, Mr. Rajagopalachari, Pandit Nehru, Mr. Jinnah and 
others, who are real democrats, could bring about such a return. We are still 
prepared and ready, when any favourable opportunity offers, to work to the best 
of our ability to help our Indian friends find a solution of these problems.” 

House of Lords— London—6th. April 1943 
Earl of Munster’s Speech 

The Earl of Munsler, in a maiden speech as Under-Secretary of State for 
India, opened the debate on the Indian aituation in the House of Lords on April S. 

The debate arose on a series of Government motions to approve the 12 
months’ extension o! the proclamations uuder the Government of India Act in 
reference to six Indian Provinces, Simitar motions had been approved by the House 
of Commons the previous week. 

Lord Munster announced that the Viceroy hoped very soon to be able to give 
the names of Indians succeeding to the‘vacancies caused by the three recent resig¬ 
nations from the Goveruor-Qeneral’a Executive Council. 

Lord Munster said: "Let me leave the political issues for a moment and. 
turn to another side of the Indian pioture—the Indian warrior races. Perhaps I 
may give the House a brief account of the present state of the armed forces in 
India. The size of the Indian Army continues to expand steadily and recruitment, 
which is entirely on a voluntary basis, sbowB no sign of any slackening or abating. 

' It ia a remarkable fact that during the period of internal disorders iaat year 
the figures of recruiting reached their highest peak of 70,000 a month and the average 
voluntary enlistment during the last three months etill ia 60,000. 

"During the disturbances the Indian Army was employed in assisting tho 
civil power in the maintenance of law and order. Here was, indeed, a difficult and 
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uncongenial burden, but tho task nt« carried out with the complete loyalty and 
devotion to duly for which Indian soldiers have been so Ion* renowned. 

'‘Governors of the provinces have ail borne testimony and paid a tribute 
to the good conduct and friendliness of all troops in their handling of the civil 
population. 

World’a Largest Volunteer Army 

“Today the Indian Army stands at over 1,500,000 strong. Besides having the 
largest volunteer army in the world, it also has the largest force of any one of our 
Dominions serving overseas in ail the theatres of war. This army also includes 
considerable forces ol the Princes, who have placed the whole of their services at 
the disposal of the King-Emperor. 

“The Fourth Indian Division, which has fought from Abyssinia to the Mareth 
Line, end the Fifth Indian Division have both won undying fame and glory. 

"There is yet another army about which Hufe is heard but which is carrying 
out it* vital but monotonous duties of watch and ward on the North-West Frontier 
of India. It 1 b seldom in the limelight or participating in operations or giving 
battle to tbe Japanese or any other of our enemies. But nevertheless, when 1 
recall the constant sources of anxiety of these frontier areas to India in the last 
war, you will see how vital are their duties in maintaining peace and tranquillity in 
the country. 

"We should not forget the Nepalese battalions, whose service were so readily 
offered at the beginning of the war by our firm friend, tbe Maharaja of Nepal, 

“Concurrently with the building up of tho army, vast engineering projects 
have been undertaken by the civil population in conjunction with the service. 
Quite apart from tbe military highways have been built, railways have been 
improved and modernised and enlarged and important new factories have been 
constructed and a vast number of aerodromes have beau made to meet the 
requirements of tbe expanded ait force, 

“The runways of these aerodromes would make a broad concrete road 
stretching across the breadth of India from Bombay to Calcutta, a distance of 
1,100 miles. 

Indian Air Foroe 

'“The Indian Air Force Is tbe youngest of tbo fighting services. Tbs first 
flight came into being in 1033 and the first squadron whs not completed until 1039, 
The tenth birthday of tbe force coincided with tho twenty-fifth birthday of the 
founding of the Itoyal Air Force. To-day this force has been greatly expanded 
and, in addition to Its many regular squadrons, it also includes an Indian Air 
Force Voluntary Reserve, in which both Europeans aud Indians serve os pilots. 
This force has taken its full share in tbo war. Units have operated in Burma, 
besides patrolling coastal waters, and they have also provided air co-operation and 
support to the army of the North-West Frontier, 

Royal Indian Navy 

"Lastly, I come to tbe Royal Indian Nsvy, whose size has increased tenfold 
since tbe outbreak of hostilities. 

"Ships of the Royal Indian Navy have served and steamed In all seas, includ¬ 
ing the Atlantic, and actions of H. M. I. S. Jumna of Java and H. M. I. S, 
Bengal against Japanese armed raiders in the Indian Ocean ere both outstanding 
examples of the accomplishments and heroism of Indian sailors. 

Financial Aspect 

“All this effort has placed upon India administratively and physically a strain 
greater than has ever previously been attempted and probably as great as tbe 
resources of that country are capable of carrying, 1 will give some indication of 
the financial problem involved and I am informed that there is a good deal of 
misapprehension and misconception abroad. 

"Though India has hi finance the whole of this effort in the first instance, not 
all ia chargeable to Indian revenuca and a considerable part is ultimately recoverable 
from tbe Imperial Exchequer. 

"We have followed the principle always hitherto adopted, that India is finan¬ 
cially responsible for her own defence, Tho revenues of India are not applied to the 
maintenance of Imperial Interests beyond tbe borders of India. Indie, for instance, 
pj* for all her forces, British and Indian, so long as they are in India, Bhe pays 
lor the numeroua aerodromes which have to be constructed there, and ell military 
work* necessary on so large a scale, because an attack threatens from the east ana 
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not from the went, where hitherto military preparations have principally been made. 
She also pays a share proportionate to her interests in the various factories for the 
output oi war materials which are coming into production, 

"On the other hand, she does not pay tor Indian forces operating outside India 
nor for the material supplied to the Imperiat forces in external theatres of war, nor 
for those we have to obtain in India for our own use in this country to meet our 
own wartime necessity. 

"Tbo effect of all this is that from the beginning of the war up to the present 
time, India has recovered a sum of £400 millions from the British Exchequer, and 
has spent some 350 millions on her own defence. In the financial year just 
concluded the Indian taxpayers' share of the defence expenditure was not less than 
180 millions, compared with some. 34 millions before the war. That is, by Indian 
standards generally, o very heavy burden. * 1; 

•Recoveries made in respect of'expenditure by the Government of India charge¬ 
able to us, together with the payment for supplies of all kinds through the channel 
of private trade, have led to too accumulation in this country in India’s favour of 
large sterling balances which have been partly used for the repatriation of her pre¬ 
war sterling debt. 

“By making rupees freely available to finance what we need from India and 
by receiving repayment in sterling, the Government of India have insured that 
exchange difficulties do not interfere with production in India in the largest 
quantities of both services and supplies that we need for the prosecution of the war 
over and above all the liabilities of Indian defence for which India herself is 
responsible. 

Political Situation 

"Daring the period under review there can be no dispute that the political 
situation has not progressed along the paths which we could have wished or anti¬ 
cipated and therefore, the final chapter in the tale of India's advance to complete 
self-government has still to be written, 

-‘AH political opinions in tins country are, I think, agreed that the isaue at 
stake today ia not whether India should he granted complete control of her own 
destiny but only how and when it should be attained. 

■‘Many noble Lords in this House have at some time or another been associa¬ 
ted with the development of Indian constitutional progress, and during the past 12 
years, or, l think I am right in saying, since the autumn of 1930, when the first 
Indian Round Table Conference met, we have gone forward with speed and deter¬ 
mination to find in concert with the leaders of Indian thought, a basis for the 
solution of this bewildering problem. We have not, it is true, been, able on all 
occasions to carry the politics! leaders with us. Indeed, the nearer we have approa¬ 
ched or believed we were approaching a final solution—as in the passage of the Act 
of 1935—the sharper appears the division and the deeper appear the divergencies 
within the ranks of the Indian political parties. 

■•There is no unwillingness on the part of His Majesty’s Government to 
transfer full responsibility in India ones these interna! disagreements have been 
removed and resolved. No man desires a return of the status quo ante-bellum, bat 
no man desires either to entrust India, in Mr. Gandhi’s own words, ‘to God, or In 
modern parlance to anarchy,’ We have exerted all our influence and all our power 
to obtain a settlement of the constitutional question. A progressive series of 
proposals culminating in the Crtpps Mission have been made out to our regret— 
and I believe the regret of moderate Indian opinion—they have all been rejected. 

Early Congress Attitude 

'•There are, no doubt, many noble Lords who will recall that the late Mr. 
Ookhale, a wise, strong and liberal-minded man and one of the founders of the 
National Congress, advocated reform of government by steady and progressive 
constitutional methods and so hoped to obtain and achieve results by politicisl evolu¬ 
tion. The intimate knowledge that he possessed wag derived from a close and 
personal study of the art of government as understood and practised in this country. 
He demonstrated very clearly his own wish for the National Congress to be 
organised on democratic principles and under his lead the party represented a real 
national movement, iucluding among its members all classes and sections of India’s 
national life. 

"But under Mr. Gandhi’s lead the Oongress Party no longer represents the 
whole of India’s national aspirations. 
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"The Muslim*, who 20 year* ago seemed disposed to co-operate with the 
Congress, became alarmed at the prospect of being permanently in a minority in 
a Central Government based on a system of parliamentary majorities. They broke 
away and set up their own load. That lead ultimately developed a policy which 
to preserve the politics! solidarity of ther own followers, sacrificed that unity 
which our association had conferred on India, 

"On the other hand, the Congress Parly has moved far away from Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Qokhnlo’s principles and has become today a body which is imbued with 
totalitarian tendencies, 

"All our efforts to find a basis for settlement designed on the British model 
have failed, to expect a sudden change of heart. Over a number of years we- have 
made ourselves responsible for educating Indians in the form of democratic 
Government under which, we live and thrive. Every Act of Parliament that has 
been passed has bran designed to promote and foster this form of rule in India. 
We have always consistently assumed that oar own constitution Is quite adaptable 
to this sub-continent and we have always been fully prepared to assist in the 
export of our system for remaking the constitution. 

Appeal To Party Leaders 

"I venture to think that, If before the passing of the Act of 1935 any of 
Majesty's Governments bad suggested a constitutional government based on 
system under which we live was impracticable for India there would have been 
outcry that we were challenging the ideology of the Indians to shape their 
government on the model that we had taught them and tiist had been practised 
so successfully in its borne of origin. It would have been said that we wereUnsuit- 
ing their political leaders and damaging their prestige throughout the whole world, 
8o any repudiation on our part would have been met with statements to prove our 
underlying insincerity towards India. 

"In a changing world, amendment is always necessary, but whilst the broad 
principles of the offer which was tnkon to India by Sir Stafford Cripps, are still 
open, 1 wonder whether the deadlok would be removed and progress made towards 
a settlement if Indian leaders of all parties would come with calm and quiet 
deliberation to discuss the chances of finding a constitution of tbelr own manu¬ 
facture—a constitution not necessarily built upon the institutions which we have 
found best fitted to our own widely different conditions but one which, neverthe¬ 
less, would accord India e.posltion ne a full self-governing State within the British 
Empire and which has been made wether-proof and habitable for all, 

“Surely it is not too late no* to oak the great political parties in India to 
solve this problem in their way. No exertions on tbeir part can be too great. 
Wisdom and sympathy are predominantly required, but, above all, a spirit of 
compromise arid understanding must be the sum and substance of any settlement. 
We should, of course, be prepared to render any assistance end any help to such 
a body, I am not without hope that when India is confronted, as indeed she must 
be, with her own position in the post-war world, with all the opprtunities that will 
be opened to her and with all the danger that will persist, the prospect of 
agreement amongst the Indian politics! parties may be more hopeful tbaa it is 
at present, 

“Finally, let me add, it is now for the Indians to adapt their beliefs to their 
own unique problems and needs. Let them turn to their task gifted with vision 
Bnd foresight, so that they may eventually find and escape from their present 
perplexities. But until the day arrives when we can announce to the world that 
agreement amongst the Indians themselves has been resched, the British people 
cannot surrender to the forces of anarchy and they must continue to be responsible 
for the welfare and peace of this vast land and its millions of inhabitants.” 

Lord PaHngdon (Labour) said that there wbb a basis for agreement with the 
Congress leaders, many of whose aims were the same as the British Government's, 
■"The White Paper gives no evidence of its source or on what the Government based 
their belief in its authenticity. Denial of its authenticity is not perhaps conclusive 
but It is at least evidence that the Congress do not wiBh the policy outlined in it to 
be attributed to them." 

Lord Faringdon denied that Mr. Gandhi was dictator or that the Congress was 
a totalitarian body. He criticised the Viceroy's refusal to allow Mr. Kajagopate 
chart and other Indian leaders to see Mr. Gandhi. He suggested that the British 
Government should invite leaders of ail parties to meet in London "to see whether 
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something; cannot be hammered out." The co-operation o[ the Allied Governments 
should be obtained, if possible. 

Lord Samuel (Liberal) said the Congress Party had to a great extent thrown 
over tbs democratic philosophy which it had purported to defend and promote. It 
showed sicna of turning towards totalitarianism, 

“When democratic assemblies were elected under the provisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, with the Governments responsible to them, we, the Liberal 
Party, regarded the fact with the greatest satisfaction. We looked open it as a 
triumph for constitutional democracy, by far the greatest that had come about in 
any Oriental country. When I visited India I formed a very clear opinion that the 
provincial constitutions were working with remarkable success." 

Lord Bamnel referred to the second part of the report of Prof. Coupland who 
had been sent to make a survoy of the constitutional situation. It gave a careful 
review of tbe success and non-Buccess of the provincial assemblies and Governments 
and on the whole reached the conclusion that their achievements were admirable. 
During the passage of the Government of India hot doubts had been expressed 
about their ability to maintain law and order, but they bad maintained them 
firmly. Iu social legislation they had a remarkable record and they were able 
to carry out far more drastic measures in that sphere than would have been 
possible for any alien Government, 

“We, the Liberals, felt that our faith in constitutional democracy had been 
justified. But to our deep regret in recent years there ha* come a divergence. The 
Congress Party by far the best organised and moBt active and effective of Indian 

K riice, has, to a great extent, thrown over the democratic philosophy, which it 
d purported to defend and promote. It shows signs of turning towards 
totalitarianism, I do not regard Sir. Gandhi aa a dictator, but the Congress Party 
are a single party, claiming to apeak for tbe whole nation and they have insisted 
that elected Ministries in the provinces shall be subject to the instructions of the 
Congress Working Committee, and those within the CODgress whom they term 
the High Command. 

“.Next to Mr. Qandhi the most distinguished figure is Pandit Jauiaharlal 
Nehru, whose ability and self-sacrifice and devotion to the cause in which be 
believes, and whose intellectual powers have made him a striking figure in .the 
politics of India." 

Responsible To Congress 

Cord Samuel then quoted a long statement by Pandit Nehru, in which, he 
staled, was included the passage “Ministers and Congress parties in legislatures are 
responsible to the Congress and only through it to the electorate." When the war 
came in September. 1939, and the Congress Party took a hostile attitude towards 
the Government of India the Working Committee sent instructions to Congress 
ministries in provinces where they held majorities to resign, and they did resign. 

“They resigned not because they had lost the support of their assemblies; 
they resigned because while de jure they were responsible to their electorates, 
dt facto they were responsible to the Working Committee of the Congress and the 
High Command. 

“That is not democracy, that is totalitarianism," said Lord Samuel with 
emphasis. “It is essentially the same political creed as animates Nazism, Fascism 
and Communism. ' 

“India is unhappy in that the line of party division is the worst any country 
can have—it is a division according to religious communities. The Congress can 
claim at best barely more than half the population of India, yet in that totalitarian 
spirit they claim to speak for the whole ana when Mr. Qandhi called upon the 
British to quit India he said it would be for the Congress to take delivery." 

Muslim Demands 

Having described Muslim demands, Lord Samnel said they were a very 
formidable development in the Indian situation and .added, “Those of us. who 
believe in the principles of democracy cannot adhere in all cases to the simple 
principle of majority rule. It cannot apply to a country where there are funda¬ 
mental divisions, whether of race or religion. 

“This wax is a major crisia in the history of the world. For ns, minor issues 
ought to take second place. Parties in this country recognise that and have put 
aside, for the time being, their controversies to unite in defence of world liberty. 
The country has almost with unanimity come forwatd in defence of these liberties. 
But if this conn try or Canada, Australia, New Zealand or South Africa, or the 
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U. 8- A. hid abstained from action, ai tbe Congress in India has abstained, 
or Indeed Eire baa abstained, then perhaps freedom every where would have 

® 0n8 *• wo are fighting not only for our own liberties, but the liberties of India 
and every other country, and those who now stand nloof aro doing less than their 
duty to mankind. 

“It la a pity that leaders of the Congress do not realise that glory Is not to 
be won in India by abandoning the cause of mankind. They have not merely 
abstained from action, but the Congress has deliberately proclaimed the formula 
that it is wrong to help the British war effort Dy men or money and 
the only worthy effort is to resist all war with non-violent resistance. 

Congress Complicity 

"In the name of non-violence they have led a movement, which was charac¬ 
terised in many places by tbe utmost violence, and the White Paper gives clear 
proof of the complicity of the Indian Congress leaders in the disorders. Mr. 
Gandhi faced us with an utterly Illegitimate method of political controversy, 
levying blackmail on the best of human emotions, pity and sympathy, by his 
fast. The only creditable tiling to Mr. Gandhi about that fast wns ending it." 

“Referring to the Crippa mission to India Lord Samuel Bald that in Sir 
Stafford Crippt "they chose the best spokesman that could be chosen, and he 
— discharged hie task admirably." Ho considered Diet the negotiations broke down 
on point on which they would not have broken down had there been any real 
desire on tbe part of the Congress to come to a settlement. 

"We, as Liberals, would not consent in the supposed name of liberty that 
Britain should march with confusion, riots, civil war ana economic collapse. ' If 
that put an end to 200 years of beneficent, constructive. pacific British administra¬ 
tion in India that would hold us up to the scorn of our contemporaries and 
the just censure of posterity. The hands of the friends of Indian nationalism in 
this country aro tied by the doings of the Indian Congress itself, and they feel 
it 1 b not the British Government which should be subject to our criticism. 

“We may regret the (one ol the pronouncements and publications that have 
come from Downing Street and New Delhi which have not always been vary 
happily phrased. It is not only important what you say, but how yon say It. This 
White Paper may be good journalism, but it is not so good os a State 

document." 

Referring to what ho said In n former debate. Lord Samuel continued 
that there must be a change in the position of the Viceroy, which would put 
the Viceroy in tbe same position as the Governors General in the Dominions, 
it would enable him to appoint some Indian statesmen as Prime Minister 
and enable him to constitute an Indian Government. But these points 
could not be a solution so long as tho Congress took up the attitude 
it did and so long as by repercussion the Muslim League 
took up its position. There must be a change in the atmosphere. 

“The only new suggestion we can make is that, Bince active politicians in 
India have brought matters to a complete deadlock that seems likely to endure, 
would it be possible to relegate the matter, until sonje change of atmosphere takes 
place, to the realm of political scientist* 7 Let some-studious explorations be made 
into the possibilities of the various forms of constitution applicable to the various 
conditions of India. The principle of majority rule having come to a dead end, 
what possible principles might bo applied, 

"Nothing could bo better for Indians themselves than that perhaps some 
political science departments of great Indian universities should take tho initiative 
with the co-operation, if they desire it, of the U. 8. A, and this country, 

‘In the meantime, this House has no alternative but to support His Majesty’s 
Government here and the Government of India in measures now before us today 
and other measures necessitated by tha intransigeance of the Congress Party.” 

In conclusion, Lord Samuel said that the House rejoiced in the staunchness 
of the troops, the police, the Civil Service and others in India, and rejoiced in the 
enlistment of a million and a half soldiers into the Indian' Army and the vast 
material resource* made available from India, 

"We look forward to the d*y when a Oounoil of Asia, with a free India and 
wiser leadership than Is vouchsafed today, may be able to take a full and helpful 

1q woria an»irf* 

Lord Bridwood spoke of his feelings of real pride and honour in the fact 
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that (or over 200 years Britain safeguarded Indian interests with Justice, true sym¬ 
pathy, care and honesty. 

Lord Halley 

Lori Bailey said: "The Congress Party was obviously prepared for auy form 
of violence and disorder, and that at the most critical period for it felt that as a 
result of such disorder it could establish its own predominance in India. The 
Congress cannot an; longer assume, as it once assumed the position of sole repre¬ 
sentative of Indian opinion. We shall have to ask ourselves now whether, as a 
matter of fact, anything is to be gained by further negotiations with the Congress. 
It must be a matter that the Government has to face. 

Lord Hailey urged Mr, Churchill to disabuse people's minds of false impres¬ 
sions which had been created by wlint he said before on India. He also suggested 
that Indian isittion of the Viceroy's Executive Council should be completed now and 
that a fact-finding committee of experts from a number of other countries should 
be set up to consider constitutional alternatives to the parliamentary form of 
Government for India. 

' Lord Snell 

Replying for the Government, Lord Snell, Deputy Leader of the House, said: 
"The Indian people themselves know how difficult and how immense the problem 
ft and they also know that the difficulties reside in India and nowhere else." 

He advised Indian leaders continually to consider tbs problem without refe¬ 
rence to past experiences. They should without prejudice or passioD, recrimination 
or ungenerous and weakening suspicion, agree to examine the question afresh. 

"The gulf which separates Indian leaders from each other and which separates 
the CongresB from the Viceroy is not unbridgeable, I ask the Indian people 
whether it may not be possible that a third party, ardently desiring the good of 
Ml, such as ourselves, could not helpfully contribute Us own experiences. What it 
required is that differences should be subordinated and we Bhonld build on the 
basis of agreement 1 ’ 

The debate then ended. Six motions were agreed to and the House rose. 



The S. African Anti-Indian Legislation 


Government of India communique 


The legislation introduced in South Africa by the Union Government to 
extend the so-called Interim Act in the Transvaal for a further period of three 
years and to apply similar provisions to Natal has now passed all its stages, said 
a Press Communique Issued by the Department of Indiana Overseas, Government 
of India, on April 1048. The Communique added : 

“The Government of India eannot but regard this news with profound regret and 
concern. Since the Union Government first published their intention to legislate 
on these lines the Government of India, through their High Commissioner, have 
made three urgent representations to the •Union Government. In principle, they 
have consistently maintained the view, frequently expressed before, that legislation 
restricting the rights of Indians in Houtb Africa does not offer an acceptable solution 
of the Indian problem in that country and is at the same time a serious cause 
of offence to Indian sentiment everywhere. In practice they hove urged that the 
present difficulties can be mot without restrictive legislation by administrative 
arrangements designed to give full publicity to any transactions which might be 
regarded aa undesirable and to bring the pressure of public opinion to beat upon 
seller and purchaser alike, 

"The Government of India are bound to express their keen disappointment that 
the Union Government have not been able to adopt their suggestions. While fully 
appreciating the Union Government’* declared intention to undertake immediately 
an enquiry into housing sites and civic amenities for Indians in Durban, they 
cannot ignore the apprehensions aroused in Indian minds by the extension of 
statutory restrictions upon the Indian community. Opinion in India has unani¬ 
mously protested that the legislation is repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. 
With that opinion the Government of India are In full accord. 

Asiatic (Transvaal Land & Trading) Act, 1039 

The Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 1039, came into force on June 
18, 1939. The Act restricted throe rights of the Indian Community in the 
Transvaal: 

la) the right to occupy land not subject to Gold Law restrictions; 

(b) the right to trade anywhere in the 'Transvaal ; and 

(c) the right of Indians holding trading licences in May, 1919, '.to transfer 
their business premises in the same township, 

The main provisions of the Act were as follows : 

(1) Further protection for two ycarB was granted to such illegal occupation of 
land by Asiatics in tho area under the Gold Law as had been protected since May, 

(2) The issue of trading licences, except with tho permission of the Minister, 

was prohibited, unless it was proved that the applicant and the person in control 
of the business were not Asiatics, _ t 

(3) The hiring or occupation by Asiatics of any land or premises was pro¬ 
hibited, If such land or promises wore not occupied by Asiatics or coloured persons 
on April 30, 1039, 

(4) The Minister was empowered to iBsue permits of exemption. 


Debate in S, African Assembly 

Speaking in the South African Assembly on March 20, on the Government and 
Opposition members* demand for immediate Government action to atop further 
acquisition by Indians of property in European areas in Natal, the Transvaal and 
Cape Province and to limit the number of clearing licences granted to Asiatics, 
•Mr, H. O. Lawrence, the Minister of the Interior, said that the Government hod 
been accused of not properly carrying out the 1939 interim legislation on Asiatic 
penetration in Transvaal, 'The Department of the Interior, however, had consist¬ 
ently refused to issue permit* to Asiatic* if it would result in penetration of 
predominan tly European areas. He had asked for the allegations of illegal penetra- 
tion to be investigated. r 

* b0 , ®L le ^ a ^ on ®. that aero bad been no restriction on Asiatic 
penetration in Natal and that he did not allow the Durban City Council and the 
Natal provincial administration to do anything, Mr, Lawrence agid he had no 
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control over either and he never prevented them from doing anything. He bad 
however trial to flee whether the problem could not be dealt with on voluntary 
lines la a statesmanlike way and In tha light of the then world position. The 
Government was anxious to avoid offending the suceptibilities of the Government of 
India, which was playing ao vital a part in Ibe war effort. The Government had 
made the moat exhaustive efforts to deal with this problem and secure the co¬ 
operation of the Durban City Council and the Indian community in Natal, but 
these attempts bad broken down. 

The problem was not merely one of penetration but also one of giving proper 
bousing to the Indian community. By passing a resolution refusing to revive the 
Lawrence Committee, the Durban City Council bad refused the appeal by him to 
go into the housing question. , 

The Government bad re*appointed Mr. Justice F. N.Broome to investigate the 
contention that further Indian penetration had taken place. It could not be contend¬ 
ed that the Government was shirking the iesuo. Be expected to have Mr. Justice 
Broome’s report on March 29. All toe facts required to enable the Government to 
take a decision woutd thou be known. He was not entitled to discuss legislation in 
this debate and asked members to be patient. Future action affecting both 
Transvaal and Natal would have to be mapped out in the light of all the facts as 
they would then become known. The question of Asiatic penetration in the 
Transvaal could not be dealt with in a watertight compartment. In considering 
what action to take the Government would have to bear in mind both the represen¬ 
tations of the members of Parliament and the Indian community. 

The debate was adjourned until March 29. 

Dominion Part; Criticised 

When the Assembly resumed flitting on Hareb 26, Mr, Duncan Burnside, the 
Labour M, P. from Durban, made the accusation that the Dominion Party was 
deliberately whipping up tha question of "Indian penetration" in Natal tor election 
purposes, 

Mr. Burnside scornfully pointed out that the ultra-imperialist members of the 
Dominion Party who were elected five years ago on ths slogan, "Smuts would sell 
our Empire” were then thinking more about their seats than about the Empire. 
“Faced with extinction in the forthcoming election, the Dominion Party is no longer 
interested in the Empire but is using the Indian question purely for election 
purposes. Mr. Burnside also aceueed that party of attempting to prejudice and influ¬ 
ence the Issue upon which the Broome Commission was sitting and about to report* 

Broome Commission Findings 

The report of Mr. Justice F. If. Broome on Indian penetration in Durban was 
tabled in the South African Assembly on April 7. 

The chief points made in the report were that in the first two monthB of 1943 
Indians in Durban paid more for sites in the European areas than in any complete 
year between 1927 and 1939; that the number of Bites acquired by Indians in 
predominantly European areas in 1642 was two and a half times greater than the 
highest previous yearly total—that tor 1938 ; and that the total amount paid by 
Indians in the acquisition of sites in the European areas between October 1. 1940, 
and February 28, 1943, was almost equal do tbe total amount paid by Indians 
lor such properties in the whole period from 1927 to 1939. 

The report showed that the total number of properties acquired by Indians 
In predominantly European areas in 1942 was 195 (purchase price £336,600—ratable 
value £241,200), the previous highest yearly total being 78 in 1939 (purchase price 
£99,480—ratable value £81,620). 

The report pointed out that it was not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission to investigate reasons for tbe Indian acquisitions of property in the 
European areas. 

Indiana’ Protest 

Before the opening of tbe Commission's public sittings on March 16, 1943, 
both tbe Natal Indian Association and the Natal Indian Congress protested against 
tbe narrow scope of the inquiry. After banding in a written protest at the first 
public sitting, tbe Natal Indian Association withdrew from the inquiry. 

The Broome Commission regarded the non-participation by the Natal Indian 
Association as unfortunate since this Association had hitherto been recognised 
officially as a body representing the Indian community of Natal. The Indian 
community was, however, represented by the Natal India Congress “whose official! 
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performed their duties with Industry and ability, and the Commission hsd no 
reaeon to believe that the withdrawal of the Nntal Indian Association resulted in an 
Insufficient Investigation of any relevant matter.” 

The report added, however, that evidence on the reason for acquisition was 
not rigidly excluded during the Inquiry. As the matter was not fully investigated, 
the Commission could not record any findings on this subject. 


, Indian Acquisitions 

“Many reasons were advanced, and there is probably an dement of truth in all 
of thorn. The abnormal conditions brought about by the war undoubtedly play 
some part. Tbs majority of the more wealthy urban Indians are engaged in trade. 
The facilities of trade are at present restricted, and a considerable amount of money 
that would be normally absorbed in trade is in consequence seeking other avenues 
of employment. Many Indians, for religious and other reasons, decline sll forms 
of investment that involve lending money at interest, and a great majority of them, 
as pointed ant in, the reports of many previous Commissions regard purchase of 
Immovable property as the only desirable investment other than trade, 

"Europeans, on the Other hand, with alternative forms of investment that 
appealed to them, are not driven by the abnormal present-day conditions to 
purchase immovable property to the same extent as Indians. The Commission Is 
satisfied by the statistics produced by the City Council that Indian property-buying 
has increased to a greater extent than European, and this is what one would 
expect,” • , 

The report mentioned two other possible reasons for Increased Indian acquisi¬ 
tions, firstly, that the general public formed a mistaken impression of the effect of 
the 19:10 Commission whieli found that thore hod been no Indian penetration la 
Durban, and, secondly, that Indians were anxious to pass through the door while 
It was still ajar, but said that this was merely speculation. 


Pegging Bill Introduced In Assembly 

Oq April 10, the Minister of the Interior introduced in the Assembly the 
Trading end Occupation of Land (Transvaal and Nats!) Restriction Bill, which 
•aught “to make further provision with regard to restrictions upon trading by 
Asiatics and occupation by them of land fa the Transvaal, and to impose restric¬ 
tions regarding acquisition and occupation of land in Natal.” 

The Bill which ''pegged” the then occupation of land or premises by Asiatics 
In the municipal area of Durban to March HI, 10-18, has retrospective effect from 
March 22, 1943. 

The provisions of the Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 1939, which 
had been renewed each year and was to expire on April BO have been re-imposed 
for a period of three years. Under the Bill which has now become law, no. 
transaction between European or Asiatic for the acquisition or occupation of premises 
will be permitted in Durban, other than under the authority of a permit issued at 
the discretion of the Minister of the Interior. Such property transactions between 
European and Asiatic concluded after March 22 will be considered null and void if 
• permit In respect of the transaction were not granted within three months ol the 
date after the Kill became law. , 

It is laid down that in addition to ownership, the restriction will apply to the 
right to occupation of land or premises. The restrictions further apply to acquisi¬ 
tion of any Bharo in or debenture of sny company which Is the owner ol land or 
premises or the bolder ol a right to occupation. 

Authority Permits 

The terms “European” t nd “Asiatic” Include any persons acting for the benefit 
of a European or Asiatic as the case may be. No European will be permitted to 
occupy premises unless the premises are considered to have been occupied by a 
European on March 22. Similarly, no Asiatic will be permitted to occupy premises 
which were not occupied by an Asiatic on March 22. In both cases exceptions may 
be mode under an authority permit issued by the Minister of the Interior, 

In exercising bis powers of discretion, the Minister may "take into considera¬ 
tion the relative needs of Europeans and Asiatics in the area concerned in regard 
to bousing, amenities of life and educational and recreational facilities and any 
other matters which, in his opinion, are relevant to the question whether or not 
any permit applied for should be granted.” 

The provision# regarding occupation will not make It unlawful for any person to 
occupy any premises as a bona fid* guest In a hole] or to live as an employee on 
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in; premise* owned or occupied by hi* employer. ‘‘Premises" include sny room or 
apartment in e building. 

It is provided that the Governor-General may, by proclamation, declare that 
the restrictive provisions (or ownership and occupation snail apply in any area in 
Natal. 

Persons found guilty of contravening tlie Act will be liable to a fine not 
exceeding £100 or to imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months or to both. 
In css* of continuing contravention the person concerned will be liable to a fitia 
not exceeding £6 for every day daring which the contravention continues. The 
court which eouvicted any person of such contravention may order his ejectment 
from the premises. 

•There was no discussion, and the bill passed the first reading. 

Second Beading Of The Bill—Minister’* Statement 

The Assembly was crowded on April 14, when the Minister of the Interior, 
Mr. Lawrence rose to move the second reading of the Trading and Occupation of 
Land (Transvaal and Natal} Restriction Bill, the introduction 'of which, he said, 
had been undertaken only after the moat careful examination of all facte and of the 
possibilities of solving the problem without legislation. The Government were 
satisfied, however, that a situation bad arisen in Durban which, in the interests of 
Europeans as well as the Indian community, required legislative action on the lines 
proposed in the Bill. 

Dealing with the position confronting the Government that day, Mr. Lawrence 
said there had been a number of full and frank discussions about the problem. 
Representatives of the Natal Indian Association had admitted that infiltration was 
undesirable at the very least since it caused friction between the two .racial groups. 
That had been the attitude of the Natal Iudian Association and' other Indian 
representatives. 

In spite of this report the Government made further efforts to revive the 
Lawrence Committee and deal with the matter on non-statutory lines. In May 
1910, the Durban City Council had alleged that the rate of Infiltration bad increased 
rapidly in recent mouths and had urged the Government to reconstitute the 
Lawrence Committee with statutory powerB in the form of a licensing board. An 
agreed statement had been isaued saying that the Government would be guided by 
the measure of co-operation which might take place in future between the Durban 
City Council and members of the Indian community and by the extent to which 
penetration took place in the meantime. It was clear from the subsequent Broome 
Report that the fears of the Durban City Connoil at that time were justified. From 
October, 1940, to February, 1943, 326 sites bad bceo acquired at s total purchase 
price of £601, 385. 

Broome Commission Report 

Hie revelation of the Broome Commission bed given rise to a state of affairs in 
'which the strongest feelings of the European population had been aroused. The 
Government were convinced that uulcss they took action racial feeling not only in 
Natal but elsewhere, would be fanned to suoh a pitch that it would rot be possible 
for the merits of the Indian claims for adequate housing and civic amenities to he 
considered calmly and dispassionately. There was no doubt thst the Durbnn Indian 
community had a very strong and justifiable claim to improved civic amenities. Full 
representations against the Bill had been made to the Government by representatives 
of tbe Natal Indian Association and the Natal Indian Congress. These representa¬ 
tives had put forward their case in a fair and equitable manner which did credit 
to both bodies. He was indebted to them for the manner in which they made 
their representations. 

The Homing Problem 

One of the reasons advanced by Indian representatives against legislation was 
that since 1932 the Indian commuuity had not been given opportunities ot acqui¬ 
ring land from tbe Durban City Council from its unalienated land. Indian 
representatives contended that if the Durban City Council had provided facilities 
for Indians in deceut surroundings penetration would not have taken place. It was 
on this point that he differed from the Indians. 

The two reports submitted by the Broome Committee had .shown that of the 
800 properties purchased by Indians in predominantly European areas in Durban 
less than 30 per cent were occupied by Indians. These figures did not show that 
“house hunting" by Indians had led to penetration. Undoubtedly, the reason why 
Indians purchased these sites was to invest their surplus money. For a large 
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lection of the Indian community in Durban there was * much greater need for 
housing than had been hitherto provided. _ , __ 

The Indian Association had contended that from September. 1940, to July, 
1841, there bad been only three acquisitions In one particular block during (be time 
the Lawrence Committee was still functioning. The Broomet Commission, however, 
showed that In 1940 there had been 59 acquisitions of property by Indians in this 
area and in 1941 there had been 77 esses, and that was during the time when the 
Lawrence Committee was still functioning. That contention wag a vindication of 
the claim by the Durban City Council that the Lawrence Committee bad failed. It 
was an judication that attempts to deal with the matter along voluntary lines had 
failed. 

Not A Segregation Law 

It hod been contended that the Bill was a violation of the Cape Town Agree¬ 
ment of 1937. This Bill, however, was not segregation legislation. It was an 
interim and temporary measure, providing for a standstill for three years. It wag 
aimed not only agsiqgt the Indian community bat also against European eeliers. 
The moral blame for what had happened in Durban did not rest solely with the 
Indian community, but also with those Europeans who had enabled such a state of 
affaire to arise. The Cape Town Agreement had not excluded the possibility of 
some form of legislation becoming necessary in future. In 1927 when Dr. Sfalan 
as Minister of tbs Interior tabled the agreement he stated that the agreement did 
not in any respect surrender the Government's right to deal with tbe Indian 
problem by legislation in whatever way it thought just. The Bill before the House 
was not in cooilict with tbe Cape Town Agreement. It prohibited acquisition of 
property by an Indian from a European and vice versa. 

It was not possible for the Government to take a decision on the allegations 
that adequate housing and other civic amenities bad not been provided for tbe 
Indian community in J) urban. It was, therefore, intended to proceed immediately 
with tbe appointment of a commission presided over by a judge of tbe Supreme 
Court, to inquire into and report’on matters affecting the Indian community in 
Natal with special reference to housing and health needs, clvio amenities and 
adequate residential and educational facilities, and to make recommendations on the 
steps necessary farther to implement tho Cape Town Agreement of 1927, 

Greater Glvfe Amenities 

He fully accepted the goodwill of the representatives of the Indian community 
in Natai, but the fata of the Lawrence Committee had sbown that which many 
Indians had been prepared to obsorvo the gentleman’s agreement, and refrain from 
buying property in predominantly European areas, others had deliberately bought up 
as much property as was possible in such areas. It was clear that the present 
position in Durban could not be allowed to continue in the interests of both the 
sections and tbat penetration bad to stop. Europeans bad to recognise, however, 
that greater' civic amenities bad to be provided for Indians, In this BUI the 
Government was trying to create the necessary atmosphere for the achievement of 
such b solution. In the meantime, the Durban City Council would be placed oo 
its trial. _ The Government under the Bill had power to remove the protection now 
temporarily given to tbe city of Durban, and Jhe Durban City Council should 
clearly understand that both tiie sections bad to be dealt with on an equitable 
basis. It was intended to invite members of tho Indian community to serve on the 
commission to be appointed. He understood that in the Transvaal a stage had been 
reached where within a few months it should be possible finally to deal with those 
individual stands on proclaimed areas referred to by the Feetham Commission. 

It was correct to gsy that there was at present a very cordial relationship 
between the Europeans and tbe Indian community in the Transvaal. In the 
Government's opinion this was primarily attributable to the fact that control had 
been exercised sympathetically under tbe 1939 Act, and in consequence conditions 
had not arisen which might have led to friction between the two racial groups. In 
these circumstances the Government considered It to be most inopportune to remove 
the control and subject ihe Indians probably to an anti-Asiatic campaign. The 
control exercised in the Transvaal in the last three and a half years bad not been 
to the detriment of tbe Indian community, Representatives of tbe Transvaal 
Indian Congress, who had so eloquently and fairly urged the Government to 
remove this control should remember that the object was the uplift of tbe Indian 
community. They should take a long view. 

In conclution, Mr. Lawrence said ho realised ihat the Indian community felt 
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most deeply about this matter. "I would urge them, however, to take a long view 
and realise that this position, which ha* arisen, would, if oot dealt with now, only 
trad to their detriment, and it ia in that spirit that I commend this Bill to the 
House." 

Pension* Enhanced 

Mr. Lawrence announced that the Treasury had agreed that grants payable to 
Indiana under the old age and indigent pension scheme should be increased to 25 
shillings and to 20 shillings monthly for persons living in large towns and rural 
areas. 

Dr. J. H, Holoeyr’a Plea 

The Minister of Finance, Dr, /. H. Hofmeyr, said there wera certain provisions 
in the Bill of which he did not approve and for which bs could not accept respon¬ 
sibility. ''Rather than do so, I have tendered my resignation as member of Govern¬ 
ment to the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister has, however, asked me not to 
press my resignation, urging on me the need in the present emergency of ft united 
front being maintained for the furtherance of the war effort. On that account I 
have agreed to remain in the Cabinet, it being understood that I do not accept 
responsibility for the proposals io the Bill to which I object, and that 1 retain a 
free hand in that regard,” 

Giving his reasons for not withholding his support from the Durban portion 
of the Bill, Dr. Hofmeyr said that while there had been pressure from outside _ to 
apply pegging to the whole of Natal it was only being applied to Durban. Pegging 
was in a form which was non-discriminating. Taken as a whole the decision of the 
Government concerning Natal took account of facts. He considered it fair and 
reasonable in all circumstances, and although from some points of view he regretted 
it, he thought it necessary, and was prepared to support it. 

He did not object to the provisions of the Bill extending the period of protec¬ 
tion in the Transvaal, but did object most strongly to the remaining provisions 
affecting the Transvaal. The problem of the Transvaal wbb entirely different from 
that of NatoS. In Natal the problem waa primarily one of purchase of property by 
Indians. In the TraoBvaat outside the "Feetham areas" no Asiatic could purchase 
property. The penetration problem in the Transvaal, therefore, waB almost exclusi¬ 
vely one of trading, and to a negligible extent one of occupation without trading. 
White proposals in this Bill affecting Natal wers not discriminatory, provisions Of 
the 1919 law which it was now proposed to extend, were discriminatory, and 
applied only to Asiatics. The proposals affecting Natal took account of facts,' and 
hs supported them J the proposals affecting the Transvaal did not take account of 
facts, and he did not support them. _ He had been asked to say that that was also 
the attitude of two United Party legislators, Mr, Ken ridge and, Mr. Alexander. 

What was indefensible about this Bill was that the findings of the Judicial 
Commission were accepted when they suited one's own point of view and brushed 
aside when they did not. In South Africa there was nothing to stop Europeans 
having it both wave, but that was a course of action which one’s reason could not 
commend and one’s sense of justice canid not approve. 

The theory that the interim legislation of 1939 accounted for the cordial relation¬ 
ship between the Europeans and the Asiatics lu the Transvaal was eotireiy unten¬ 
able. The Brooms Commission had shown that the position in the Transvaal had 
been held quite comfortably from 1927 to 1939 without each interim legislation. 

• The statement that this legislation in the Transvaal was designed to protect the 
Indians against possible anti-Asiatic feeling would not deceive the Indians. They 
knew why the legislation had been introduced originally, and they had a shrewd 
idea why it was to be re-enacted now 

“Regretfully I have to Bay that I can only regard this proposal for an unjus¬ 
tified prolongation of an unjustifiable piece of discriminatory legislation as a sur¬ 
render to racial and colour prejudice, aud with that surrender 1 muat decline to be 
associated,’' concluded Dr. Hofmeyr. 

Cat. Stallard’a Support 

The Minister of Mines. Col, Stallard, said that the peoples of South Africa 
had resolved that amalgamation was not io the interests of any of them. A rela¬ 
tionship had to be found between the peoples living in the same country, who were 
oot prepared to amalgamate, or even to live in close juxtaposition. He did not 
think that any population could complacenly watch its character being radically 
changed and altered. He did not think that any city in the would would ait back 
quietly and watch that happen. He believed that if similar penetration by 

49 
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Europeans In ths Indian city of Benares were to take place the people of Benares 
would take action and sit back.- Ha believed that » great deal of money which 
had been invented in properties in Natal had como from the Transvaal, These 
people ware not concerned with the preserving of (food relations between the races 
but with their own selfish ndvantogo. Tim provisions of the Bill were minimum 
with which the possible could be faced with equanimity. He accepted all the 
provisions of tho Bill and thought that the question of extending the provision* 
applicable to Durban to other parts should receive Immediate attention. The real 
clauses which wore exerting feeling were tho clauses dealing with Nntni, not the 
clauses dealing with the Transvaal, . 

Ho understood that three former Agonts-Genersl for India in the Union 
had sent a cable to the Primo Minister appealing to him to drop the Bill on the 
ground that it would upset those Indians who still believed that India should 
remain « partner in the British Empire. 

Declaration 01 1922 

That appeal, if well founded, would naturally receive primary considetwiion 
from him (Col. btallard) and his colleague* in the Dominion 1'ariy, because they 
attached the greatest value to tho aompmient part of the Empire holding together. 
If any course of action was likely to militate against that, it would have to receive 
the moat card til consideration. He had the grout at regard for tha personalities of 
Sastri and other former Ageuts-Ueneral, and anything (hey said he treated with 
the greatest respect. But what value was there in their appeal nnd argument? 
Firstly, it appeared to bn based on a misapprehension about the basts on which the 
component parte of tho Empire had come together and proposed to remain together. 
He attached great importance to tho d win ration of the 1Q22 Conference of Prime 
Ministers of tho British Commonwealth tlint each community would enjoy complete 
control oi its own population. The former Agent-General were entirely wrong in 
Implying they were entitled to interfere with or criticise the way in which 
the composition oi the South African community tvas dealt with. 

He bad been informed that a masB meeting of Indians in Durban the previous 
day had celled ujton the Government to nbandnn the proposrd legislation and to 
convene a round table conference with Ilia Government of India, U was the habit 
of rich people who were prepared to risk tha interests of their country to make 
appeals to democratic institution# so as to cover their tracks, He did not think 
anything fruitful would emerge from a round table conference. The Government 
Wanted as far as possible to avoid doing anything which might exnnpernte Indiana 
and wanted to dissipate the idea that tile legitimate needs of Uie Indian population 
would be neglected, 

Mr. if. J, Vandenberu (Labour Krugersdorp) said that the Labour Party 
Supported the Government on the Bill, 

Dr. Malan’s Demand 

The Opposition Leader, Dr D. F. Hal an. congratulated Ool, Btallard and the 
Dominion Party and other Natal members of Parliament on having exercised so 
much pressure on the Government that the Government had agreed not only to 
stabilise the position In the Transvaal but also to recognise the danger in Natal and 
Include Natal under the provisions of the Bill, If speedy and effective measures 
were not taken Natal would soon ho lost to the European race. Ho did not 
propose to impede the passage of the Bill, hut considered that it should be passed 
in an improved form and should not remain a temporary measure. 

Dr. Sfalan said that the appointment of ths Agent General lor India bad been 
made for quite a different reason than what his presence iu South Africa meant 
to-day. To-day the presence of the High Commissioner for Iadia meant unfair 
Interference by another country in the affairs of South Afriea, 

Dr, Afalan moved on amendment that tho order for tho second reading be 
discharged and that the subject be referred to n select committee, which should be 
Instructed to make provision for the application to Natal of the restrictions 
applying to occupation and purchase of land In the Transvaal, The select 
committee should be instructed to report not later than April IQ and to introduce 
the amended Bill, 

The amendment also sought further to Instruct the Government during the 
««xt session of Parliament to introduce a more comprehensive measure providing 
tor effective segregation of European end non-European residential areas in Durban 
SP~ *°t daunJte and satisfactory measure* to prevent penetration by Asiatics in 
Natal and the Transvaal. 
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The Speaker rated oat o! order the second part ol Dr. Malan't amendment. 

Field Marshal Smut* Explain* 

The Prime Minister, Field Marshal Smuts, said that the Government could not 
accept the amendment. The Bill wna naeessary. Tils Government were anxious 
to have it on the Statute Book as soon as possible and no dilatory motion or any 
motion, oven if it were acceptable to the Government, which would mean postpone* 
meuL of the passage of the Bill for any length of time, could be accepted. 

The Government bad hoped that it would not be necessary to deal with this 
matter during the war. The Government regretted anything which gave the appear¬ 
ance that it was going against a country like India which was engaged in the war 
with South Africa. There wore very grave reasons why the Government did not 
want to take action, bnt they had no choice. The issue bad been forced oa the- 
Government by Indiana themselves, not the whole Indian community, but a 
minority who had no regard for the interests of the country or Indians themselves. 
The country was faced with the position that in Durban—which was a European 
city and which the Government were determined should remain a European City- 
large-scale Indian penetration was going on. After a great deal of argument it had 
been proved and admitted that there bad been large-scale penetration since 1939. 

The Second Broome Commission proved that penetration bad been proceeding 
at a pace such as bad sever been known before, and in the circumstances the 
Government had been obliged to act. Ho did not know whether the first Broome 
Beport had encouraged certain elements to embark on the policy on which they had 
embarked. The fact was, however, that there bad been • complete change since 
1939. 

Government s Intention 

Ho made no charge against the whole Indian population, the vast majority of 
whom were good, luudworkiug people. The Government intended to make a proper 
judicial inquiry into tho a hole situation. Only by exploring aarefully the relations 
between Indians and Europeans in this country couW it bo possible to evolve ft 
measure that would lead to amity. It might perhaps be largely by agreement that 
a sotislactory solution of the problem might be fouud, Tho problem was one that 
could not easily bo solved. He was sure, however, that after a competent body had 
examined the question fresh light might be thrown cm it and a new method of 
action found. 

The country should not lose its bead and attempt the impossible because 
failure might be disastrous not only ip Indiana but to Europeans ns well. Eighty 
per cent or more of the Indians In South Africa today were South African bom 
and part of the South African people. At present they invariably looked to the 
Government of India but be supposed that in time they would learn to look to 
public opinion and tho European community in South Afrioa for justice end 
{airplay. But at present their weakness was that they immediately appealed to 
outside opinion and lit that way the modo of solution was more difficult. 

The country must be hit to its Indian people. The Government and the 
people of the country were bound to carry _ out the policy of the Cape Town 
Agreement. Complaints by Indians about their treatment should bo investigated. They 
should not be made to feel that they are outcasts. Whereas in Natal the position was 
getting worse, in the Transvaal where Micro was control the situation had improved. 
The relations between Europeans end Indians in the Transvaal to-day were good. 
Be had come to the conclusion that the Transvaal system should be applied to 
Natal during the interim period pending investigation. The provisions applied to 
the Transvaal were, therefore, extended to Natal under the Bill. 

Concluding, Field Marshal guiuu asked the House to p»s* the Bill before the 
end of the session. 

Opposition To Bill 

Mrs. V. if. L. Ballinger (Native Represtntative) ssid that a real appeal-to 
racial prejudice bad been made in Natal by a minority composed of the followers 
of the Minister of Mines, Colonel Stallard, She disagreed with Genera! Smuts’ 
declaration that Durban was a European city. It was a South African city, and like 
all South African cities its wealth and development had been built by the combined 
efforts of s number of racial groups. A great deal of the prosperity - in Durban 
resulted from the services oi the Indian community. The Durban City Council bad 
not made an attempt to provide facilities for the Indian population. The £ 9,000,000 
which it now advertised ft was going to epeud on facilities tor Asiatics was to ' fie 
spent io the future. 
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Mr». Ballinger said 11 «u time that South Africa learned to govern instead 
of legislating, European prestige could not be maintained by falling back continually 
on the bludgeon. 

She hoped that the petition abe had presented asking that representatives of 
the Indian community be admitted to the bar of the House would be accepted. 

Dr. Donges (Nationalist Party) said there wsb only one royal road by which 
the Minister of Finance could signify disagreement with Mb Cabinet colleagues and 
that was not to tender resignation but to resign. Dr. Hofmeyr’s present course was 
an attempt to have things both ways. 

Mr. J, H. QrMer (New Order Party) said that whatever sympathy was felt 
for Indians in South Africa would disappear if they continued their appeals to the 
Government of India. 

Mr. <?. K. Hemming (Native Representative) said that the Premier and the 
Government seemed to have been engineered into a situation from which they 
found It difficult to withdraw. 

Official Reply 

“BUI purely an Interim measure” 

The Minister of the Interior, Mr. Lawrence , replying to tho debate, said that 
the judicial inquiry which the Government intended to hold would not apply to 
the Transvaal. It was tbe Government's intention to inquire into social welfare and 
the eivio amenities available for the Indian population in Natal. It had become 
clear during the debate that tho main bone of contention between the Indian 
population and the European population in Durban was tho provision of civic and 
housing amenities. and tiie Government wnR anxious to thrash the matter out. 

Great problems had still to be dealt with in regard to the Indian population 
in the Transvaal. There was, for instance, the question of ownership of land. 
Parliament had already exempted certain areas in the Witwatc-rs Rand from the 
provisions of the Gold Law, but tbe Indian community contended that these areas 
were insufficient to meet their legitimate needs. That was correct and the Govern¬ 
ment might have to go further not merely in the proclaimed areas but also in the 
rural areas. Tbe Indian population in tbe Transvaal wan entitled to an increase in 
the licences and tbe Government would have to develop a system under which 
legitimate expansion by Indiana could bo mot without, at the same time, impinging 
on predominantly European areas. 

Trading Ltcsr.co 

The Murray Commission bad reported that the number of Asiatic trading 
licences bad not been disproportionate to the total growth of the Indian population. 
In the last three and a half years he had issued about 2,000 permits for new licences 
and this was not disproportionate to tbe growth of the Indian papulation. It was 
the slow drift which in tho long run caused difficulty. It was as much in the 
interests of the Indian community as It was in the interests of the European 
community that the cordial relationship that existed between Europeans and Indians 
in the Transvaal should not be changed and that an atmosphere should not be 
created which would make it impossible to deal with vitally important matters 
aneb as the releasing of additional land for Indians and the providing of proper 
housing amenities. T 

Sir, Lawrence reiterated that tbe Bill was purely an interim measure. Apart 
from tho Native Representatives, there had not been atiy adverse criticism of the 
principles of the Bill. The Minister pointed out that the Bill provided for 
extension of restrictions to other parts of Natal and if circumstances arose which 
justified an inquiry in any particular area this could be done at once. It was the 
Government's Intention to proceed along those lines. The difference botween the 

S resent Government and the Government in which Dr. D. F. Mai an bad been the 
Sinister nf the Interior was that Dr. ifalan's Government bowed to representations 
from tbe Government of India, The Government of India rightly and properly 
made representations to the present Governnnnt, but the present Government 
proposed with great regret and under compulsion of circumstances to proceed with 
this legislation. 

Bill Fatses Second Reading 

Dr. Matan s amendment lo refer the Bill to a tJelect Committee was rejected 
b J 83 votes to 31. Native Representatives voting with tbe Government. 

The motion for the second reading was carried, the Opposition voting with the 
Government, only three Native Representatives voting against the Ministry, Dr, 
Hofmtyr did not vole at either division. The Dotted l‘arty legislators Mr. df. 
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Alexander and Mr. M. Kenridgs, who, Dr. Hufmeyr said, previously wanted to be 
associated with him in hit attitude on the Bill, did not vote on the second division 
but voted against Dr. Malan't amendment. 

Move To Extend Scope Of Bill 

The Assembly went into committee on April 20 on the Bill when Mr. C. R. 
Stuart (Nationalist Parly) moved that the “pegging” provisions be applied to the 
whole of Natal. 

Mr. J. O, Derbyshire (Dominion Party) said it was true that in Natal there 
was a strong feeling that the Bill should apply to the whole of Natal, While the 
Dominion Parly would like to see the provisions of the Bill applied to the whole of 
Natal, they were prepared to make a gesture to the Indian community. They 
would oppose Ur. Smart’s amendment and instead of the City Council of Durban 
being placed on trial, as the Minister of the Interior stated during the second 
reading oi the Bill, the Indian community would be placed on trial. If Indian 
penetration continued in other parts of Natal, the Dominion Party would be com¬ 
pelled to ask the Government to apply the provisions of the BUI to the whole of 
Natal. ^ 

Ur. D. B. Moltmo (Native Representative) moved an amendment deleting the 
retrospective provision of the Bill, 

Mr. F, H. Acult (Dominion Party) said that whenever the Durban Council had 
tried to establish Indian villages, Indian leaders had advised the rank and file to 
boycott them. 

Mrs. V. M, L. Ballinger (Native Representative) said that natives bed some 
land basis, but the Indians had nothing. They were a commercial people, who had 
to live in towns _ _ * 

Mr. J. S. Marwick (Dominion Party) alleged that in most cases wealthy 
Indians had borrowed money (or penetrating into Natal. 

Mr. Lawrence said it seemed to him to be incumbent upon the Government to 
appoint a commission as soon-as the Bill bad been placed on the Statute Book to 
inquire into the position at Pietermaritzburg aud it might be that the commission 
would have to make inquiries in other places. 

_ Mr. Lawrence added that the Government could not be expected to ask the 
commission to undertake a series of inquiries, unless there was prim a facie evidence 
that what was taking place in Durban was also taking place in other centres. The 
local authorities would have the Onus of submitting such evidence in the shape of 
facts and figures. He envisaged the appointment of some oue of the statue of- Mr. 
Justice Broome, who would be asked from time to limo to make an ad hoc inquiry, 
upon the result of which the Government would base its decision. 

He did not believe that the Indian community would rush to buy property in 
areas of Natal outside Durban in advance of legislation. Such action would prove 
conclusively that certain members of the Indian community were being provocative. 
He did not believe that Indians would prejudice their own case this wav, and hoped 
that if some Indians were prepared to do so, the more responsible members of the 
Indian community would deter them. Be very much appreciated the attitude of 
the Dominion Party which had not fallen to the blandishments of the Opposition. 

Amendment! Lost 

At the resumption of the committee stage of the Bill, Mr, Smart’s amendment 
urging that the '•pegging" provisions be applied to the whole of Natal, aud Mr. 
Molteno’e amendment to delete the retrospective provision of the Bill were both 
rejected. 

A clause prolonging the restriction of Asiatics’ trading rights in the Transvaal 
imposed in 1939 was approved. 

Ur, Swart (Nationalist Party) moved another amendment seeking to delete the 
provision that a permit might be granted for exemption from the provision that no 
European might enter into an agreement with an Asiatic for the acquisition or 
occupation by either party to the agreement of land or premises in the Durban 
municipal area or other proclaimed area in Natal, or for the acquisition of shares or 
debentures in a company owning such land or premises. 

Ur. Swart also moved that the prohibition should apply to tha acquisition 
or occupation ot land or premises by Asiatics and not to acquisition or occupation 
by Europeans. ^ 

The Minister of the Interior, Mr. Lawrence, said that if Ur. Swart’s amend¬ 
ment was approved tire basis of reciprocity in the provisions of the Bill affecting 
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N«t«l would be abandoned. It was not in landed to prevent repurchase by 
Europeans of properties previously acquired by Asiatics in the predominantly 
European areas, and permits could be obtained for auob repurchase#. The Govern¬ 
ment intended that this legislation should be discriminatory, as many Europeans 
were blamed in this matter just as many Indians were. He regrettd the fact that 
this intention of tho Government bad not been sufficiently emphasised by certain 
opponents of the Bill, and the impnasiou had been created that the Bill discrimi¬ 
nated against one particular racial group, 

Mr, Afolteno (Native Representative) moved deletion of the provision preventing 
the conclusion of an agreement between a European and an Asiatic for tue acqui¬ 
sition of shares or debentures in companies owning land or premises, 

Mr, Lawrence said he was prepared to give the assurance that purchase by 
Europeans of land or premises occupied by Asiatics In the predominantly European 
areas would be encouraged and that permits would be granted for such repurchases. 
He would give the same assurance about repurchase by Asiatics of laud or premises 
in the predominantly Asiatic areas. 

Mr. Bwart’s and Mr, Molteno’s further amendments were rejected and the Bill 


WM Later, the Minister of the Interior, Mr, Lawrence, 'moved the third reading 
of the Bill which was passed. 

In tho Senate 


In the South African Senate on March &!, the Minister of the Interior, Mr. 
Lawrence indicated that Government would during the session introduce legislation 
restricting Indian “penetration” into tho urban residents) areas of Natal. The 
Introduction of this legislation was contingent upon the findings of the Broome 
Commission which under Mr. Justice Broome, bud been Inking evidence of the 
alleged depreciation ot European areas by Indian properly purchases. 

Mr. Lawrence slated t “i personally attended to tho question of alleged Indian 
infiltration into predominantly European areas of Natal, I realise Government will 
be charged with discriminatory legislation, but I also realise that people in Durban 
are not only getting restive but that the situation has taken a racial aspect and 
unlesa Government takes action, serious things might happen—riots might occur.” 
Mr. Lawrence announced that legislation might be introduced in the next four 
weeks and would be retrospective until that day—that was aimed against speculation. 

Referring to alleged Infiltration of Indians into predominantly European areas 
In Natal, Mr, Lawrence said in the Cfoimto that tho frequent talks he baa with tbs 
members of the Indian community and representatives of tlio Durban (Jity Council 
bad reunited in a conference in Pretoria Borne time ago when smug serious allega¬ 
tions were made. If the allegations made by the Durban City Council were correct 
and if it was true that the position was getting out of hand which seemed to be 
axiomatic, the Government would have to act, 

H tho Government, Mr. Lawrence said, decided to legislate, such legislation 
would have to take effect from that day, the day on which lie was informing tbe 
Indian community that tbe Government intended to act, Tbe Government could 
not allow tbe people to rush in and put through transactions in tho hope of evading 
any legislation that might be madu. Tbe only course open to Government was 
legislation and such legislation would have to he parsed in this session. The whole 
matter rested on the findings of the Broome Commission. 

The respective provisions of tho proposed legislation might also be applied by 
the Governor-General by proclamation to any other area Id Natal after a commis¬ 
sion reported on the expediency of hucIi action. 

The Minister later introduced in the Senate the Trading and Occupation of 
Land (Transvaal and Natal) Restriction Bill, 

Speaking during tho debate Senator H. M. Banner (Native Representative) said 
that tbe Bill was not only an unfair measure but a symptom of a diseased social 
Order which sougt to solve all difficulties by appeasing tbe man who had power at 
die expense of the man without power and wealth. He asserted that public opinion 
as reflected in newspapers, including one Durban newspaper, was against tbe Bill, , 
Senator Q. Hartog said he hoped that ‘'pegging” would lead to voluntary 
separation but, if it did not, be hoped a policy of separation would be enforced. 


Minister's Reply 


The Minister of the Interior, Mr, Lawrence, replying to the debate said that 
with the exception of Mr. Broaket and Mr. Baencr, the Bill had received tbe bless¬ 
ing of the Senate, He said that the Government of India, Id making represent*- 
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tiona about the Bill, was oat acting against constitutional practice nor against - 
precedent. The problem in Durban was not merely one of adequate housing facili¬ 
ties for the Indian eommnnity. If it had been so, one would not hare expected to 
find Indians purchasing in European areas premises they did not occupy. There whs 
undoubtedly a serious shortage of boosing for the Indian community, but this was 
not the sole cause of penetration. 

A* evidence of the Government’* bmxnfi fc», a provision had been inserted In the 
Bill that the proclaimed area could be deprociaimed before three years expired and 
ibis placed the onus on the local authorities. If the Durban City Council provided 
proper housing facilities for ait sections of the community, varions racial groups 
would avail themselves of those facilities and there would be natural segregation, if 
this happened, it would be thn duty of the Government to withdraw the legislation 
and plaee it in cold storage. He said thiB as his persona! opinion. He hoped" tbs* 
Indian eommnnity in Natal would assist the Government in th>B standstill period. 
The Government was not animated by any anti-Asiatic feeling. The Government 
was anxious to help Indians, lie hoped Ule Indian eommnnity would very care¬ 
fully consider the matter before refusing to co-operate with the Government. 

Tbe Bill passed its third reading in the Senate on April 26 without discussion. 

Dr. Khare s Statement in Assembly 

Moving “that tiie position arising out of the pegging legislation in Sonth 
Africa be taken into consideration”, the Hon'ble Dr. N. B. Khare, Member for 
Indians Overseas, Government of India, said In tbe Central Assembly on 
July, 30: 

Sir, in response to one of those periodic waves of anti-Asiatic prejudice which, 
from time to time, besmirches the name of South Africa and which the Union 
Government find difficult to resist, there has been recently enacted there the 
Trading abd Occupation of Land {Transvaal and Natal) Restriction Aot, usually 
known as tbe Pegging Bill. It baa tbe two following effects: 

{»} In the Transvaal, it extends lor a further three years the provisions of the 
interim legislation enacted for the year in 1039 and extended for another two years 
in 1941, by which purchases of property by Indians in areas not already subject to 
other restrictions are prohibited without the special permission'of the Minister. 

(si) In Natal, it prohibits Indians from purchasing property end Europeans 
from Belling property to Indians in predominantly Enropeau areas in Durban with¬ 
out the Minister’s permission and provides for the extension of similar provisions to 
other areas in Natal on snlfii-ient cause being shown after enquiry. There have 
been hitherto no statutory restrictions upon the acquisition of land by Asiatics in 
Natal, though provision exists for tbe insertion of aa anti-Asiatic clause in title 
deeds. 

History of Indian Emigration 

Indian emigration to Natai began in I860 upon the request of European plan¬ 
ters through the Governor. Reports reached India that the emigrants were ill- 
treated, and Indian emigration declined to such an extent that planters 
continued to complain of a shortage of labour. Aa enquiry held in the colony 
revealed that the reports were well-founded ; apart from other ill-treatment, wage* 
were habitnally held in arrears and in many cases not paid at all. 

Emigration to Natal was stopped by the Government of India in 1866. It was 
reopened in 1874 on the enactment of measures by the Natal Government which 
provided that the indentured labourer, on the expiry of his indenture, might com¬ 
mute his return passage to India to & parcel of laud for free settlement. 

European fears of Indian expansion in Natal expressed themselves as early aa 
1880, and in 1887 a Commission appointed by the Natal Government reported that 
“tbe majority of the white colonists are strongly opposed to the presence of the 
’free’ Indian aa a rival and eompetitor either in agricultural or commercial pursuits. 
Aa a result of pressure by the white colonists the enactments providing for free 
settlement of ex-iudentured labourers were repealed. 

Hr. Joseph Chamberlain’s Note 

In 1894, the Nats) Parliament passed * measure depriving Indians of the 
parliamentary franchise. Mr Joseph Chamberlain, in refusing to recommend the 
Bill for Royal Assent, said, *The Bill involves in a common disability all natives 
of India without exception and provides no machinery by which an Indian can free 
himself from this disability, whatever his intelligence, hia education, or his status 
in the country. To assent to this measure would bs to put an affront on people of 
India such as no British Parliament could be a party to. 
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And In speaking to the Colonial Conference In 1807, Mr, Chamberlain wild, 
*'We «»k yon also to hew In mind the tradition* of the Empire, which makes do 
distinction io favour of, or against, race or colour, and to exclude by reason of 
tboir colour or by reason of their race all Her Majesty's Indian subjects or even all 
Asiatics would be an act so offensive to those people that It would be moat painful, 
I am quite certain, to Her Majesty to have to sanction it, 1 ' 

Her Majesty's potential suffering Appears to havo caused little concern to many 
of the white colonists in Natal who struck by their polioy of using Indians for their 
own enrichment while denying them ordinary human rights and privileges, com¬ 
parable to the policy of the snake in the f«i>le, which lets the rat make a hole and 
then occupies it itself. Some, however, saw the inequity of such a policy. 

Indian Labour's Contribution 


In 1907, a Commission in the colony reported that ‘absolute and conclusive 
proof haB been put forth before the Commission that several Industries owe their 
existence and present condition entirely to indentured labour. The Indians are 
industrious, law-abiding and on the whole sober in their habits and It has been 
proved that their presence has had no injurious effect on the morals of the 'whites' 
or the ‘natives'. 

In 1908, Sir Liege ffulett, speaking in the Natal Parliament, said : "The con¬ 
dition of the colony bofore the importation of Indian labour was one of gloom, it 
was one that then and there threatened to extinguish the vitality of the country, 
and it W&B only by the Governmeut assisting the importation of labour that the 
country began at once to revive. 

The coast has been turned into one of the most prosperous puts of South 
Africa,” 4 

There were those in England, too, who felt themselves compelled to voice their 
disapproval of the Natal policy. 

In 1908, Lord Citrzon enid, '‘In the first place, as regards Sonth Africa itself, 
die Indian ’coolie’, or at any rate tlio educated man who is behind tha Indian 
‘coolie’ and who has conducted this agitation, sees that the coolie or the artisan is 
invited and even encouraged to emigrate from India, We send him to a colony 
which he enriches by his labour and then the society there appears to turn round upon 
him as if he were a pariah dog. He is penalised there not for his vices but for bis 
virtues. It is because he is a sober, industrious, frugal and saving mao that he la 
•uoh a formidable economic danger ; and then the Indian remembers that at any rate 
in a large number of cases ho bos fought for the British Empire in. South Africa 
and that it was largely owing to his efforts that Natai was saved,” 


''Insolent Injustice’ 1 


In the Transvaal, the Provincial Government was always In favour of a 
declared policy of segregation. By a law of 1885, amended in 1887, Asiatici were 
forbidden to live except in such areas and locations as may be set aside for them on 
sanitary grounds. 

This law and ita interpretation was the subject of much controversy between 
His Majesty’s Government and the Republican Government, a controversy which 
was reflected in a speech by Lord Lansdoutne, Secretary of State for War and an 
ex-Viccroy of India, who stated a few weeks nftir the outbreak of the Boer War 
that of ail the misdeeds of the Boers none Sited him with so much anger as their 
treatment of British Indians and proceeded to paint a lurid picture of the political 
evils which might have been expected to follow in India itself if England had failed 
to put nn end to such insolent injustice. 

After the Boer War, the Transvaal become a Grown Colony. In 1002 and 
again in 1904. the Governor, Lord Milner, put forward proposals for the registration 
of Asiatics, In 1901, Mr, Jot*ph Chamberlain rejected the proposal and said tbat 
U would be impossible to defend what would practically be a continuance of the 
South African Hepublio against which Her Majesty's Government had so 
strongly and repeatedly protested. 

What Lord Horley Said 

It la an irony of fate that the sell-same Insolent Injustice as described by Lord 
Lansdawne is being perpetrated even to-day oo the defenceless Smith African Indians 
by the British and the Boer combining Into a double-barrelled gun for the 
annihilation of Indian interests In South Africa. 

Io 1991, Mr. Lytllelon, while agreeing to the Introduction of an Immigration 
Ordinance to restrict the entry of Indiana In the future by applying a dictation test 
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in a European language, refused to sanction legislation taking away rights for 
which Indians had contended in republican day* Bnd which had subsequently been 
assured to them. European opinion in the Transvaal was, however, by ail means 
satisfied and continued efforts wtre made to impose further restrictions upon Asiatics. 
Id speaking of the Immigration Restriction Act of 1907, which incidentally gave 
rise to Mr. Gandhi's first passive resistance movement in South Africa, Lord iiorley 
said, "The Act may work grave injustice since British Indian suhiects who had 
before 1902 acquired domicile in the Transvaal but having temporarily left the Colony, 
had not registered themselves, may under its provision be debarred from re-entry.” 

Townships Aet And Gold Law 

In 1908 the Townships Act and the Gold Low, which consolidated the position 
regarding occupation and ownership in proclaimed land and contained stringent 
provisions against Asiatics and ‘coloured persons,’ were passed. '■ 

la 1910, tha Union of {?outh Africa was established and from that date for¬ 
ward, matters affecting Indians became a Union Government responsibility, though 
the laws of the constituent parts of tho Union remained in force. In 1913 ao Immi¬ 
gration Bill was introduced and passed which was the ennee of Mr. Gandhi's second 
and more spectacular pa’rive resistance campaign. 

It was in relation to thia legislation that the Viceroy, Lord Hardings, speaking 
Id Madras, said, “Recently your compartriots in South Africa have .taken matters 
into their own hands by organising what is called passive resistance to Jaws which 
they consider invidious and unjust—an opinion which we who watch their struggle 
from afar cannot but share. They have violated, as they intended to violate, those 
Iswb, with fall knowledge of the penalties involved and ready with all courage and 
patience to endure those penal lies. In all this they have the sympathy of India 
. deep and burning—and not only of India, but of all those who like myself, without 
beiog Indians themselves, have feelings of sympathy for the people of thiB country.” 

Gnndhl-Smnt* Agreement 

In 1914, Mr, Gandhi came to terms with Genera! Smuts and the passive 
resistance movement ended, but under the Immigration Act all IndianB were, by 
an order of the Minister, deemed undesirable Rnd consequently became prohibited 
immigrants. At the Imperial War Conference in 1917 and 1918, General Smuts' 
said, "Unce the white community in frouth Africa wero rid of the fear that they were 
going to be flooded by unlimited immigration from India, all the other questions 
would be considered subsidiary and would become easily andjperfeclty soluble; the 
fear, which formerly obsessed the settlers there, has been removed ; the great 
principle of restricting immigration for which they have contended is on our 
Statute Book, &Ir. Burton, speaking on behalf of South Africa, said, "It is only fair 
to say, and it is the truth that at have found that the Indiana in our midst in south 
Africa who form in some parts a very substantial portion of the population are good, 
law-abiding, quiet citizens and it is only our duty to see that they are treated as 
human beings with feelings like our own and in a proper manner.” 

Gen. Smut*’ Tribute To Indian Troops 

Speaking elsewhere of the troops who had served uudor him, Gen. Smuts said, 
**I wish here publicly to repeat that I have had no more loyal, devoted and brave 
troops under me than those troops from the Indian Empire and I think the young South 
Africans who went with me, who fought side by side with those heroes from Asia 
to-day have more kindly feelings than they bad before towards the Indian popula¬ 
tion of 8outh Africa,” These sentiments apparently have now gone with the wind 1 

Feelings, however, were not so easily mollified and as a result of pressure by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State a Oommiesion was set up In 
1920 to consider the question of Indian trading and property rights. This 
Commission, in recommending against 'compulsory segregation of Asiatics' said, 
"We find ourselves wholly unable to support the policy of repression which was 
advocated by Borne of the witnesses. Indiscriminate segregation of Asiatics in 
locations and similar restrictive measures would result in eventually reducing 
them to helotry. Such measures, apart from their injustice Bud inhumanity, would 
degrade the Asiatic snd react upon the European.” 

The Capetown Agreement 

The Union Government,, nevertheless, willingly or unwillingly,, found the 
pressure of European opinion too strong, and in 1935 General Hertzog’a Govern¬ 
ment introduced the Areas Reservation Bilk Dr. Malan, introducing the Bill, said 
that the measure frankly started from the general supposition that the Indian was 
an alien element in the Booth African population and that oo solution of the 

fO 
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quostlon would bo acceptable to the country nnleu It resulted In a very consider¬ 
able reduction of tho Indian population. As the result of representations from the 
Government of India the Bill was post|»oned and in 1926 the Round Table 
Conference was held in Capetown which finally concluded the Capetown Agreement. 

It was in regard to this legislation that the Viceroy, I/ird Reading, said at the 
opening of the Legislative Aesemby in 192? that it appeared to contain a radically 
objectionable principle. I/srd Oliver, sneaking in the House of Lords in 19z6 on 
the same subject, said, “That is more than pressure, it is oppression. It is not to 
be wondsred st, when Indians in India see their relatives exposed to this oppression 
that they become restive and ask 'What is the use of our belonging to en Empire 
which guarantees to protect ns if, again and again, the promises that have been 
made in the name of that Empire to our kinsmen are not to be maintained and 
these kinsmen are to be subjected to oppression to induce them to relinquish the 
privileges that they have acquired V’ He added, “I have stated that l^ird Reading’s 
opinion and certainly the opinion of anyone connected with the India office, is that 
these oppressive enactments arc a distinct Infraction of the rights of Indians which 
His Majesty’s Government are bound to honour, to maintain and safeguard.’’ 
Ha pleaded “Let us have some kind of moratorium from the continued 
pressure upon them (the rights of Indians in _ South Africa) which is being exer¬ 
cised to the great disturbance of our own Imperial relations* with India.’’ 

The foregoing shows clearly enough how from tho earliest days of Indian 
immigration into Natal the While population of South Africa Las been guided by 
no other motive but groBe self-interest. When times were bad they did not 
hesitate to implore India to help them and wero ready to mnke any promises to 
get tho labour they so sorely needed. But when times improved they were eager to 
repudiate their promises and to invoke any means at their disposal to oppress and 
Insult the very people who had come to their assistance. 

His Majesty’s Government and many prominent British statesmen have 
consistently protested and striven against tho Mouth African attitude, but as time 
has gone on their protests, their efforts have become weaker and of less avail. By 
pauses, licences, registration, taxes, tests and reservations regarding property and 
trading and by denying the elementary right of the franchise to people born and 
bred In tbeir country, the White Government in South Africa have done their 
utmost to humiliate and hedge In their Indian population. To this has been 
added social sod pubiie indignity of many kinds : refusal of entry to shops, 
hotels, places of amusement, restrictions on tho use of publia conveyances, separate 
counters at post offices and similar degradation, 

A man of such robust commoneeuio as the present Prime Minister, Mr, 
Winston Churchill, writing of the Indians in Kenya, said, “Is it possible for any 
Government with a scrap of self-respect for honest dealing between man and mao 
to embark upon a policy of deliberately squeezing out the natives of Lidia from 
regions in which he has established himself under every security of public faith f 
That sentiment, so forcibly expressed, sppiies with equal pertinence to the history 
of Indians in South Africa. 

And yet, at • time when Indian troops have given their lives in countless 
gallant actions on African soi! and are ready for further sacrifices in the same 
cause for which Bouth Africa is fighting, at a time too when that same great man, 
Wmsioti Churchill, bleeding all the peoples of the’Common wealth in the sternest 
struggle that has yet been seen, all those noble sentiments are forgotten, all those high 
principles enunciated by former British Ministers sod statesmen are ignored and 
the last indignity is imposed upon the Indian people by the latest so-cslled 
Begging'’ legislation in South Africa, 

It is worthy of note that the Union Government's action has the anpport of 
Dr. Malan whoso followers, constituting some 40 per cent of the White population, 
stand openly for secession from the Empire and neutrality in the war. 

It may be that Field Marshal Smuts has accepted this position only for the 
purpose of the general election, but India can derive little satisfaction from such a 
reflection. The original Interim Act prohibiting Indian purchases of property in the 
Transvaal was passed In 1939 for two year# only, to tide over a difficult period. It 
was extended in 1941 for another two years anti has now been sgaiu extended for 
three year*. It i» small wonder If Indians regard the recent enactment as designed 
to be * permanent measure. Nor should undue weight be sttacbed to apparent 
disunity among the Indians In Mouth Africa. There is disunity among the Europeans, 
too, between the seceder* and the non-seeedere, but on this issue they are st 
ons. So too are ths Indians, whole differences arise from other sources. 
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Tho crux of tho situation is that South Africa prevails because she is a 
Dominion and Indians there have to suffer because India is a dependency. Under 
the circumstances the normal responsibility of Britain which is the trustee of India 
is very great. She cannot ignore that she ovrea a doty just ss great to the dusty 
millions in India and the quarter million io South Africa as the owes to the whole 
people of her own race in any territory in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The constitutional drawback from which India suffers does not detract from 
the inherent justice of the case of Indians in Boufh Africa and some means muse 
be found for maintaining the dignity and prestige of India, and of the Government 
of India, even in wartime. It should not be forgotten that the Union Government's 
action is an affront to the Government of India as well as to Indian sentiment. 

Fortunately in this matter the people of India and the Government of Ipdia t 
are at one, and r tlie Government of India have already publicly characterised the ' 
recent legislation as repugnant, unnecessary and Inopportune. 

Had India been independent she would have considered this a casus MU 
against South Airies. But we may not think lightly of breaking away from the 
British Commonwealth of Nations because the ideal of co-operative interdependence 
on a footing of equality is better than the ideal of isolated independence. 

There may also be a forlorn hope of representations yielding valuable reBuita 
after the election fever in South Africa baa cooled down. But representation un¬ 
backed by any action Is valueless. As for action an amended Reciprocity Act is 
already before the House for consideration and the possibility of applying other 
feasible and proper measures la being carefully examined. 

The Correspondence 

Here ia a summary of the telegraphic correspondence between the 
Government of India and the South African Government given by the 
Hon. Dr. Khar « in the Central Assembly on July 30, 1943. 

March 16, 1848 t—High Commissioner's telegram dated 13-3-43 intimating (i) 
Union Government’s intention of "Pegging" position in Durban or in Natal pend¬ 
ing receipt of Mr. Broome's report aud the eusetment of legislation on certain lines 
and (ii) also of renewing the Trading and Occupation of Land (Transvaal) Restric¬ 
tion Act of 1939 for a further period of two years. Though it was known that Mr. 
Broome was conducting his second enquiry into Indian penetration, this was the 
first intimation regarding the pegging legislation and the Minuter bad 'Still not 
.made up bis mind. 

March 85Asked High Commissioner to represent to the Union Government 
that tbs Government of India maintained objection to statutory segregation and that 
pending receipt of Mr. Broome’s report, any action by them would prejudge issue 
and advised him to adopt same attitude. 

March 27 ;—Informed High Commissioner that press reports hers referred to 
Earopean demand for immediate legislation and the Minister's threat to Indiana of 
legislation with retrospective effect and asked for full information, 

March 27 High Commissioner's telegram dated Mamh 26 intimating that hs 

had coveyed the Government of India's objection to Statutory legislation. 

March 28 :—Telegraphically instructed High Commissioner to secure an assu¬ 
rance that Government of India would be given an opportunity to comment The 
High Commissioner sent on this request to the Union Government on March 30, 
but it was ignored. 

March 29 High Commissioner intimated that the Minister had made the 
speech on UaTch 22, in which be explained that Government’s attitude was toj await 
the Broome Report but that if, as anticipated, legislation was found necessary, it 
would have retrospective effect from March 22. On March 26 thiB was debated in 
the Union Assembly. Anti-Asiatic speeches were made by European members and 
the Minister stated that the problem was not merely of penetration into European 
areas but also of proper housing for Indian Community and that the Union Govern¬ 
ment waB anxious to avoid offending the susceptibilities of the Government of India 
which has played so vital a part in the war effort. 

. March 81High Commissioner telegraphed summary of Broome’s report. 

April 4 t—High Commissioner intimated that Field Marshal Amiris was very 
perturbed by extent of penetration disclosed in Broome Report and desired imme¬ 
diate legislation. 

April 7 The Union Government pnblicly announced their intention to legis¬ 
late mid to introduce a bill on 10-4-43. Draft of Bill handed by Minister to High 
Commissioner. 
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April 8 i— Proas communique issued by the Government of India expressing 
regTat that the JJnion Government had not given them an opportunity to comment 
aad had also paid no attention to their representation for the non-extension of the 
Interim Act In the Transvaal, ' 

April 6 :—Telegraphic second representation to the Union Government through the 
High Commissioner pointing out inadvisability of undertaking proposed legislation 
in war conditions particularly in view of their assurance to Sir B. Rama R«o in 
October, 1939, that no legislative action on racial lines would be token for the 
duration of the war. Strong objection to statutory sogretation was reiterated and a 
suggestion was made that solution by voluntary restriction of purchases of property 
be explored. 

April 8,—Telegram to Secretary of State telJInp him tbafc the Union Goy*. 
had not replied to the Govt, of India’s representations and also informing him 
that reactions of proposed legislation in India would be serious and unhappy. 

April 8.—Press Conference held to explain the position. 

April 10.—The Government of India's protest handed over to fhe Secretary, 
External Aflairs. by Mr. D. I. R. Muir nt 8 p,m, on April 9, and verbal request 
made that the Prime Minster may withdraw Bill from qoxt, morning’s order paper 
and to reconsider position. 

April 10.—Bill introduced in the Assembly ; second reading being for April 14, 

April ll<~-High Commissioner telegraphed Union Government's reply to our 
second representation. Union Government slated that hopes expressid in 1B39 that 
the position regarding Indian penetration wvould be maintained or, at any rate, 
would not further deteriorate had not beenrealieed as shown by Broome’s re port and 
that this had compelled them to legisiato as otherwise there was four of racial feelings, 

April 12.—High Commissioner telegraphed how Union Government's reply was 
unsstislactory and gave no reasons why the Government of India were not infor¬ 
med of their intention to legislate. 

April 18 ,—Third protest to the Union Government through the High Commis¬ 
sioner. It staled; It) Issues involved were of high importance to relations 
between the two countries during wares also in the post-war period so as to call 
for utmost efforts by both Governments to avert danger of a lasting breach, 
(ti) Existing licensing' laws in the Transvaal operated us an cflcctive barrier 
•gainst Indian occupation of trading sites and that in view of the first Broome 
Report and the subsequent statistics there was no justification for continuing the 
Interim Act. (Hi) Suggested as a practical compromise that pending report of pro¬ 
posed Commission CO examine housing and other civic needs of Indians, all intended 
transfer of land between Europeans and Asiatics should be subject to prior pub- 
licslion before confirmation and administrative arrangements should be made for 
the hearing of any objections by a joint committee or by an impartial judicial 
committee. 

April 14.—Third protest handed over to Field Marshal Smuts. { Copy to Mr. 
Lawrence ). Second reading of the Bill. 

April 21.—High Commissioner telegraphed bis own proposals for non-statutory 
solution, w'r., status quo regarding purchase of property but'aceeptance of principle 
Of zoning in regard to actual occupation and appointment of a commission, 

April 21.—Lost suggestion made by the Uovt. of India was that provision be 
made in Bid empowering Govenor-Gcneral to bring it into force when he thinks fit. 
In the meantime suggested machinery in our third representation be put into force. 
This was handed over to Secretary, External Affairs, on April 22, while second 
reading debate was on in the Senate, 

April 21,—Second reading of Bill passed, 

April 2z.—High Oommsr. informed that ho could put forward his proposals. 

April 25.—Union Govt’s reply to the Government of India’s third protest 
received. They found alternative suggestions unacceptable end were convincea that 
no action short of that envisaged by the Bill would either produce breathing space 
or atmosphere necessary to enable a permanent solution of problems to be found. 
They also said that by the Capetown Agreement Or by their decision not to proceed 
with legislation contemplated in 1926, Union Govt, did not in any way surrender 
their freedom to deal legislatively with Indian problems in future, 

April 28 .—Bill passed third reading, . 

April 27.—Press Communique issued by the Govt of India expressing dis¬ 
appointment over Union Government's failure to adopt Govt, of Indiaa suggestions 
and stating that (be legislation was repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. 



The British Labour Party Conference 

Discussion on Indian Policy 

After a speech by Mr. Reginald Sorensen, Member of Parliament, urging 
Government to make another offer to India, or at least reopen negotiations, Mr, Arthur 
Greenwood at the British Labour Part; Conference held on the 18th. Jane 19*3. 
persuaded the backers of the two resolutions to withdraw them on a pledge that the 
Part; Executive would immediate]; open new discussions on the Indian policy. 

Mr. Sorensen, who is Becroiar; of the Indian League Parliamentary Committee, 
was moving the resolution on behalf of his own constituency Labour Party 
(Leytoul and three other divisional parties urging Government “to recognise the 
increasing urgency of a settlement with India and take the initiative in negotiating 
with the Indian national leaders on the basis of recognition of India's indepen¬ 
dence and formation of a Provisional Government of Indian national unity under 
an Indian Prime Minister.” 

Mr, Sorensen said : ''Although undoubtedly communal differences do exist in 
India, it is my conviction that the Grippe offer did not fail primarily through any 
communal differences, I would urge the Conference once more to presB on 
Government to make another offer to India, or at least open negotiations with 
India. I express profound regret that Government has not enabled Congress 
leaders who, Mr. .dmcry, himself admitted were lenders of great and Important 

parties to be in contact with non-Congress leaders like Mr. Bajagopalachari and 

Bir Trj Bahadur Sapru. “Why cannot we allow these Indian patriots to be 
in contact with other Indians." 

Describing the white paper as “tendentious and misleading" he referred to 
60,000 ludiaos in prison. 

Mr. Sorensen emphasised that the labour Pt rty’s affirmation that the Indian 
people were entitled to sell-determination and self-government did not mean 
necessarily that tbe British should determine what form of Government Indians 
should choose, "in the laBt resort, if independence and self-government mean 
anything at all, the decision as to the kind of Government that shall exist in 
India must be made by politically conscious India itself, evert though that may 

mean severance from ounclvee. 1 hope it will not. I hope India will freely 

co-operate with this country, with China and with other Eastern peoples. But it 
is her choice Although we may _ sometimes think, that Indians have chosen 
wrongly or acted unwisely, it is only their judgment. Just as we would not 
dream of laying down lor other democratic peoples what particular form of 
democracy they must implement in their legislatures so we should recognise the 
same iaol regarding India.' 1 

Delegates' Protests 

Amid protests from a number of delegates against the Executive's suggestions 
owing to lack of time iu the closing hours of the conference, there should be no 
further discussion, Mr. Arthur Greenwood suggested that the resolutions should be 
withdrawn on “my definite undertaking that we shall go to the Joint Committee 
in the near future to discuss the matter in the light of the Executive Committee’s 
report." On this plea both the resolutions were thereupon withdrawn. 

The second motion in tho name of St. Pancraa (London) snd Kinsnorton 
(Birmingham) Divisional parties urged “immediate re-openiug of negotiations 
with bodies truly representative of the major communities of the popula¬ 
tion of India' 1 snd _ declared: “A democratic solution of the Indian 
problem can be found in the formula of eelf-determiuation baaed on freedom from 
racial, religious, caste and class domination.'' 

Hie Executive's report on India (which waa among the section of general 
report passed by the conference on Friday night 'en bioo’ without discussion 
because ol pressure of time) stated that the Joint Committee on India (consisting 
of the India Committee of tbe Parliamentary Labour Party and the International 
fcub-commiUee of the hialional Executive had continued their study of the 
constitutional Indian problem and of the rejection of the Cripps proposal. It quoted 
the declaration issued on August 12 last by the Party Executive and the Trades 
Union Congress General Council deprecating tbe civil disobedience movement and 
urging Government to make clear that on the abandonment of civil disobedience 
H would be ready to resume discussions with a view to safe-guarding and 
implementing the principle* ol Indian self-government. 



The Educational Progress in India 1943- 

The Indian Science Congress 

Thirtieth Session—Calcutta—2nd. January 1943 

A demand by an upcountry young man for reading out the address ot Mr. 
Jot eaharlal Nehru, the President-elect, now in jail, marked the proceedings of the 
opening ceremony of the Thirtieth Session of the Indian Science Congress which 
commenced at Calcutta on the and. January 1948 under the presidentship of Mr. 
D. N. Wadi a, the out-going President. 

After Dr. B. C. Ron, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and Chairman 
of the local Reception Committee, hud concluded reading bis welcome address, 
the young man (mentioned above) with a portrait of Mr. Jawsharla! Nehru, went 
to the dais. Placing the portrait on the dais, lie prayed that Air. Nehru's presi¬ 
dential address, which, he believed, wae in possession of some people there, should . 
be read out at the meeting. 

Told by Dr. 8, K. Mitra, Qeneral Secretary of the Congress, that they had 
tried their best to secure Air. Nehru’s address, but could not succeed, the young 
man proposed that a resolution condemning the action of the Government in this 
matter should be passed at the session. 

He was, however, persuaded by Dr. Roy to allow the proceedings to go on. 
But as soou as Mr. Wadia concluded his Presidential Address, he again stood up 
and reiterated hia demand for passing a resolution condemning the action of the 
Government, 

Dr, Roy suggested to him that a resolution of that type should first be placed 
before and considered by the General Committed of the Congress which would 
meet on January 4, whereupon the young man followed by some other young men 
left the hall as a protest, 

Db. B. C. Roy’s Speech 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Ron, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and 
Chairman of the local Reception Committee, Inaugurating the Congress, said, 
“If it is the object of Science, as it originally wbb, to increase the comforts and 
security of man, then Science as originally conceived and developed cannot corrupt 
our morals. If Nature’s gifts had been developed and perfected by mnn not for 
any higher purposes but to enable him to induigo In the bimd orgy of destruction 

and devastation, the blame cannot be laid at tho door of science or scientists. The 

■harp weapon, the knife of a surgeon wits forged not to destroy tho life of an 
individual but to save him from the ravage of a malignant affection ; gun-powder 
was manufactured not to kill thousands of innocent lives but to provide a channel 
for drinking water to thirsty people on tho other side of a hill, to provide a 

thoroughfare for the masses ; the investigations into the properties of phosphorus 

were directed not to incorporate it in the preparation of bombs, but to provide a 
suitable and ready material for getting light,” 

About 100 delegates from various parts of the country attended. 

Me. Wadia os Need foe Plannino 

A plea for the adoption of a wise and Justly planned international mineral 
policy framed by an International Directorate In order to preserve peace and 
goodwill among countries unequally endowed by naluro with mineral wealth, 
was made by Air. D. H. Wadia, Mineral Adviser to the Ceylon Government, in the 
course of hie presidential address to the Congress, Mr. Wadia said : 

“A distinguished citizen of India was to have presided at this meeting and no 
one here share* more keenly than I in the disappointment at his absence to-day. 

I seek your forbearance at id y having to address you because of an existing rule 
which requires your President of the foregoing year to continue in Office until 
ita_ assumption by his successor. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s contributions to 
science in India have not been in the lime-light, but they have been a leavening 
influence id the organisation and working of the National Planning Committee 
wnicn since 1039, is engaged Id the great task of co-ordinating applied Science with 

*i Ct, i® j- u,tr ? !? ® Tel 7 field, industrial, educational, cultural and organ iea- 
uonai, indies and Gentlemen, please believe me, 1 sympathise with you for 
having missed hi# rousing address," 
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Speaking about the importance of minerals In war, Mr, Wadi a said that 
during the century and quarter between the Napoleonic War* and the Hitlerian 
waT, tho consumption of minerals bad been over a hundred-fold of that consumed 
during the entiro history of man on earth, and bo far as metals were concerned, 
man had used up between 1914 and today, between the two German war*, more 
metal tlmn during any precious period of history. StookB of tin, platinum, silver, 
gold, coal and mineral oils were getting depicted and so far no checks bad been 
devised for this alarming depiction. “Metals and minerals are a redidly wasting 
aeset of a country for which there Is no renewal or replacement. Agricultural and 
forest resources of a land can be rejuvenated by suitable measures and manures, 
but no fertiliser can revive one exhausted mine, for geological processes are exceed¬ 
ingly stow requiring hundreds of thousands of yean to form a vein of metallic ore 
Or a bed of coal” said Mr. Wadia. , Ji; 

METALLURGICAL INDUSTRY IN DEFENCE 

“In the defence programme of a nation under the present day .conditions of tota¬ 
litarian warfare, the metallurgical induBtry and its ancillary mining of minerals 
yielding the ferrotm and alloy metsiB, fluxes, refractories and accessory minerals are 
of essential importance. A significant feature of the distribution of these minerals 
is the concentration of their production nnd manufacture in a comparatively few 
countries in the worid, happily nearly three-fourths of these being centred In, or 
controlled by, the United Nations as against the Axis group. Of the total annual 
mineral production of the world in pre-war years as much as 85 per cent came 
from North America and Weetern Europe, of these U. 8. A, England and Germany 
and latterly Russia contributing over 75 per cent. This, however, does not mean 
that nature has endowed these countries to this unequal extent with valuable 
minerals ; it is rather an index of tho country's industrial and technical development 
and the energy of the people, Russia's three successive Five-Years Plane ere an 
example of this. Industrial progress of other parte of the world may materially 
change this condition. Fur instance, India's resources in iron-ore are of a magni¬ 
tude quite out of proportion to tba bare couple of million tons of pig iron per year 
it has only recently itegun to produce. Ony to a few districts of Bihar and Eastern 
Slates Agency, the high-grade iron-ore reserves are calculated to be of the order of 
4,000 million tons. Largo reserves of alluminium-ore are still only potential assets. 
When these untouched reserves enter production stage, the apparent inequalities' 
will diminish and the countries bordering the North Asiatic basin will not occupy 
the dominating position in strategic minerals they do at present," 

Post-War Mineral Distribution 

Sir. Wadia observed that only the adoption of a wise and justly planned 
international mineral policy framed by an International Directorate could preserve 
peace and goodwill amongst countries unequally endowed by Nature with mineral 
wealth. Unequal geographical distribution of minerals being an unalterable fact, 
planned international economy should devise means not only to eliminate this cause 
of inter-country friction but to increase the interdependence of nations on each 
other for their vital trades and industrial needs and so make minerals a rallying 
point for international co-operation and’goodwill. The preliminary recommendations 
of the Conference ou "Mineral Resources and the Atlantic Character" convened by 
the British Association's Committee on Social aod International Relations of 
Science last July, oppear to be on the right lines, but they will not go far enough 
if their implications are meant to safeguard the intt-reslB of the British Empire 
only or even of the whole United Nations’ group. These should embrace all the 
free countries and should call for sacrifice from all participating nations of part of 
their national and natural advantages for the ultimate benefit of ail and the future 
security of the people of the world. The fourth article of tba Atlantio Charter 
postulated access for all States on equal terniB to the raw materials of the wortd. 
But if the Atlantic Charter did not unreservedly provide for all peace-loving nations 
of the earth, whatever oceans bound them, its fulfilment in partial degree would 
not achieve the goal of post-war mineral allocation, nor suoeeed in removing a 
focal infection point in the body politic of the world. 

India’s Great Resources 

Mr. Wadia, proceeding, said: " t he mineral outlook of the Indian region is 
on the whole satisfactory Doth for war and peace-time-requirements. India’s resources 
in minerals of strategic importance, minerals for munitions aod defence armaments, 
base metals, alloys, fluxes, refractories and accessory minerals can be regarded as 
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adequate, In several but not All of them, India is defioient in tin, tungsten. lead, 
lino, niofcel, graphite and liquid fuels. But in Iho basic metals, iron, manganese, 
aluminium and chromium, the country is well supplied, in the case of the former 
three in large excess. Our neighbour. Burma, hns abundant stock* of the munition 
metals of which India U in deficit, while her oil resources must yet be regarded 
es considerable Ceylon 1ms reserves of tho world’s finest graphite, a mineral indis¬ 
pensable In metallurgy and of a magnitude sufficient to last a long period. Anci¬ 
llary minerals such ns asbestos, cements, fertilisers, clays, mica, sulphur, various 
suits, ores and other minerals of Industrial utility are available in quantities 
sufficient for the country’s needs, white some are in exportable surpluses. 
The experience of the last three years’ war effort in the production in India 
of a wide range of munitions without any previous apprenticeship, is 
satisfactory proof of tho country's adequacy _ in soma respects, though 
still unequipped in a number of essentials, vis., epeciajieed steels, _ machine tools, 
manufacture of aircraft, high explosives, automobile engines, big ship construction, 
etc., on a Beale commensurate with her internal requirements,” 

SoorAL OllLIGATIOKB OF SCIENCE 

Dealing with the position of science via-a-via the public, Mr. Wadis said 
that the awakening to the social obligations of scieuce is of recent date and, 
even In Europe and America, this aspect of tho cultivation of science was for long 
not realised and left to sporadic individual efforts. With this awakening, a two-fold 
problem faces science all over the world to-day—to press the newest discoveries 
and inventions of applied science into the service of agriculture, manufactories, 
hospitals, homes and schools and along-sido with it to so control the impact of 
these on bis private life that his mechanised work-a-day life may not be totally 
divested of all higher spiritual values. Our future national life and its material 
well-being largely depend on a wholesome balance being maintained between 
these two—the impulse to harness science to increase physical comforts of life and 
a restraining desire to preserve the old-world spiritual calm and simplicity of 
living. Happily for India, this balancing is somewhat of a natural hereditary trait 
and does not need much emphasis, India’s late start in the application of science to 
industry also gives it an opportunity of planning along right lines. The significance 
of this problem has been realised by both our political leaders, as well as scientists, 
and some progress- is mnde in this direction. 

Here Mr. Wadia referred to the work of the National Planning Committee 
which through ita 29 sub-committees had sot out on formulating a programme 
covering many phases of the country’s future iifo and activities, material, productive, 
educational, artistic. Their work unfortunately is in a great measure suspended 
to-day, though some of the 29 sub-committees have furnished more or less 
com piste, weii-documentcd reports, while others have submitted interin fact-finding 
reports. Their conclusions, doubtless will bo subjected to thorough revision end 
deliberation by the main body which comprises 200 of tho leading industrialist*, 
publicists and scientists of the country, before they are offered to the public, but 
a great deal of spade work is Accomplished, a valuable mass of ascertained classified 
details collected and many blue-prints prepared, A planned reconstruction in 
a greater or less measure of India’s commerce, industry, finance, land, labour, 
mining, transport, power-generation, technology alongside educational, cultural and 
social re-organisation is expected to emerge from the labours of this body.” 


Proposed academy of social soiences 
Mr, Wadia then referred to the proposal before the Executive Committee of 
the Indian Science Congress for the institution ol a national Academy of Social 
Science* drawn up by the Sub-Committee on Science and Social Relations, "The 
proposed Academy,” he said, "should bo a body of high aesdemio standing and 
professions! knowledge, which can take up long range problems of social well¬ 
being of the people of India which the older Societies and Associations established 
along familiar but too general lines lit some cases and rather over-epeeialised 
lines in others cannot deal with without suspicion of religious or political bias, 
pr- K. Motwani, the Secretary of the Sub-Committee, personally placed the scheme 
before Pandit Nehru last July and, in accordance with Pandit Nehru’s wishes 
the Executive Committee proposes to appoint a Committee of Experts to suggest 
ways and means of bringing this Academy of Social Sciences into being. The 
nutter rests here. It Is too early to outline the exact task to which the Academy 
Its obief function will be to explore those avenues through 
which the contributions of science may bs adapted to the life of the individual and 
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the nation without allowing an; anti-ROoI*! applications of science such as have 
made a shambles of soman; countries ever raising their heads in our midst. 
Secondly, the Academy should emphasise an Integrated, synthetic approach to every 
problem, pressing into service the contributions of various basic social sciences suon 
as human geography, anthropology, psychology, economics, political science, 
philosophy and sociology. The bringing into being of a National Academy so 
constituted may well become a crowning achievement .of the Indian Science 
Congress,” 

Geology & Geography Section 

The common statement that India wsb poor in mineral resources was refuted 
by Dr. J. A. Dunn, Superintending Geologist, Geological Survey of India, 
presiding at the Geology and Geography Section of the Indian Science Congress 
held on the 8rd. January 1948. 

Dr. Dunn remarked that although not so rich in economic minerals as the 
D. 8, A., this country was by no means deficient. "India is, indeed, the world's 
dominant source of at least two minerals, Mica and Ilmenite. It shares with 
Russia in being the world’s main producer of Manganese, and is possessed of 
perhaps the world's largest reserves of high grade iron-ore. In addition, there are 
adequate resources available of many other minerals.’' No country was completely 
self-sufficient in mineral raw materials : India’s shortcomings comprised particularly 
tin, nickel, and molybdenum. 

The speaker outlined the distribution of minerals in India and drew attention 
to the concentration of wealtli in Bihar, which in normal times produced about 40 
per cent of India’s total mineral output. He urged that the provincial distribution 
of minerals should receive profound study whenever partitioning was under 
consideration. The greatest expansion, according to him, was likely to be in the 
further treatment and utilisation of tbeir mineral resources within the country. 
At least, four of their minerals—Mica. Manganese-ore, Ilmenite, and Monazite-— 
were of great importance to the .world’s industries, but to date almost their entire 
production had been exported in the unmanufactured state. Dr. Dunn emphasised 
that these minerals must continue to be exported, but it was eminently desirable 
that much of the manufacturing processes through which they eventually passed, 
should be completed in India before export. 

Dr. Dunn pointed out that as India expanded industrially her minerals would 
find so ever widening application. In this connection, he stressed the need of a 
Minerals Research Bureau to undertake investigations into ail aspects of the 
mineral industry. 

Concluding, the speaker remarked that if this country was to take its place 
amongst the nations of the world, it would be necessary to conform to whatever 
general scheme of international mineral policy might emerge in the post-war 
settlement. 

* Mathematic* & Statistics Section 

Certain developments in Mathematics in the last thirty years were referred to. 
by Dr. S. C, Dhar , Head of the Department of Matbematios, College of Science. 
Nagpur University, in bis presidential address at die Mathematics and Statistics 
section of the Indian Science Congress oa tbs 3rd. January. 

The role that mathematics had played in the last 150 years, said Dr. Dhar, 
was firstly to suggest various .methods to tackle problems that presented them¬ 
selves for solutioo. On the one hand, the development • of the physical sciencsa 
presented various problems for the mathematicians' ingenuity, while, on the other 
sand, they themselves forged methods in the shape of new branches of mathema¬ 
tics which the physicists took advantage of in unravelling the mysteries of Nature, 

Describing the situation. Dr. Dhar said : "The mathematicians play a game in 
which they them sol res invent rules, while the physicists play a game in which 
the rules are provided by Nature, But as time goes on. It becomes increasingly 
evident, that the roles the mathematicians find are the same as those which Nature 
hie chosen.’’ 

Referring to the reaction which the new technique had on Pure Mathematics, 
the speaker said that it gave a stimulus to investigation which also enriched Pure 
Mathematics. He discussed in detail the controversies that were raised by 
Fourier’s Analysis, which was developed for solving the problems of the conduction 
of heat in an ieotrooic eolid, as also the method which Heaviside introduced in 
the resolution of transient electrical problems. This method met with utmost 
opposition from pure mathematicians, especially of the Cambridge School, who 
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refuted to recognise it ns a legitimate method in the solution of differential 
equation of mathematical physio, Dr. Dhar expressed the opinion that Heaviside’s 
Operational Methods represented a distinct and epoch-making advance. 

Nehru to eontfone as President 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru will continue as President-elect of the next session of 
the Indian Science Congress. This announcement was made at the meeting of the 
General Committee of the Indian Science Congress Association held on the 4th. 
January 1943, 

If the Executive Committee of the Association does not receive any information 
by 1st July, 19-13, 'regarding the services of Pandit Jawaharlal being available, 
Professor S. N. Bote, Head of the Department of Physics, Univeteity of Dacca, 
will be appointed President of the 81st session. 

The General Committee of the Association also adopted a resolution moved 
from the chair, recording the deep sense of disappointment of the Committee at 
the enforced absence of Mr. Nehru, who had been elected to preside over the 30th 
session of the Science Congress and regretting that it had not been possible to 
secure his presidential address for the occasion. 

The next session of the Science Congress will be held at Trivandrum under 
the auspices of the University of Travancore. 

Botany Beetles 

Presiding over the Botany section on the 4th. January, Dr, K, Biswas, Superintendent 
of the Royal Botanical Garden, Calcutta, said that it-was time that there wag more 
intensive work in Systematic Botany in India. Apart form the little floriaUc inves¬ 
tigation doue in some parts of India, there still existed vast unexplored and 
insufficiently explored regions. Provinces which had already been explored, also 
needed further detailed investigation with regard to herbaceous and shrubby 
vegetation which had failed to receive due attention. He suggested that the 
Botanic Survey of India should be revived from its moribund condition and that 
the vast vegetable resources of the country should be properly worked out for the 
benefit of the country. There wsb undoubtedly a bright future for the Systematises 
and Taxonomists of India. 

Archaeology Section 

The session of the Anthropology and Archaeology section ■ was presided over 
by Dr. Chakravarti. In bis address, Dr, Chakravarti gave on outline of the exca¬ 
vations at Kamuagar, the site of the ancient Ahicbehliuira, and of the exploration 
tour arranged by the Archaeological Department in the fchibarmati Volley and of 
another conducted by Sir Aurel Stein along the dry bed of the UJiBggar, 

Dr. Chakravarti also stressed the value of epigraphy in the study of 
Anthropology aud traced the evolution of writing from the earliest times. 

Agricultural Section 

Rao Bahadur Y. Ramachandra Ran, in his presidential address to the Agri* 
cultural & Eutomology Bection, stressed the need for planning on an All-India basis 
In certain aspects of Agricultural Entomology. Entomological workers employed in 
the different provinces of India would be quite capable* of studying and controlling 
such pests as bad a local origin within their jurisdiction but, he pointed out, the? 
would be very much handicapped if they were called upon to deal with pests that 
invaded their province from outside. Locusts, for inBtanoe, and certain equally 
destructive moths had the habit of migrating long distances. Evidently, in the 
case Of such insects, a central agenoy with powers of jurisdiction over more than 
one province was needed to study their movements and warn provinces liable to 
attack. There were other peats like the Deccan Grasshopper which, though not 
migratory like locusts, were capable of periodically spreading In a destructive form 
over large areas in several contiguous provinces ana should slso be studied with a 
wide perspective. " 



The Political Science Congress 

Fifth Session—Agra—2nd January 1943 

Pretldaellftl Address 

“We are mealing at ft moat critical juncture in the history of this country— 
when, oo the one hand, there is etriil going on e movement for the establishment 
immediately of Indian Independence, and on the other, there is a fixed determi¬ 
nation to partition the country and establish separate and independent Muslim 
States, both in the West and the East. It ia true that the fear of attack on the 
country is -very much less thin a few months ago and the war situation has defi¬ 
nitely taken a tarn for the better—hot who can say how long this inhuman 
butchery shall continue or what tremendous sacrifices it shall still entail f Already 
the cost of living bss risen very high—in many parte of the country, even articles 
of necessity cannot be obtained or obtained with great difficulty and at prohibitive 
prices, thus inflicting terrible hardships particularly on the poorer classes and 
persons with small, fixed income*. At such a juncture what is the duty of the 
Indian Political Science Association and its President? With due humility I 
express the hope that it may be given to Ibis fifth Conference of the Association to 
make a constructive contribution towards the solution of the Indian constitutional 
problem and towards the ending of the present political impasse,” said Outumukh 
Nihal Singh, in the course of his Presidential address to the fifth session - of the 
Political Science Congress, held at Agra on the 2nd. January 1948. 

After describing the growth of eommunaiism in India, the speaker continued : 

“I regard the conclusion of. the Lucknow Pact of 1916 as an important turn¬ 
ing point in the history of the Indian National movement. The magnitude of 
the blunder committed has never been realised and its praises have been sung on 
sccount of the results achieved during the next few years. 

"The Indian National movement started with certain initial disadvantages 
which it was not able to overcome when this great danger overlook it. The fact 
that the Muslims sulked and did not take advantage of English education till the 
seventies of the last century was responsible for the leadership of the nationalist 
movement falling into Hindu hands and the separatist action of Sir Syed Ahmed 
completed the process of throwing the Congress into the bands of Hiodn natio¬ 
nalists—some of whom were orthodox Hindus and the mainspring of whose action 
came from Hindu revivalism. The result was that the nationalist movement could 
not evolve a common source of inspiration of a common national language or a 
ritual, authem and symbols which could make an equal appeal to all sections of the 
people. Again, for the sake of outward nnity social reform was eschewed. The Indian 
nationalist talked of liberty, equality, brotherhood and love for his Motherland but 
did not acquire a liberal outlook in social maters or a secular or territorial concep¬ 
tion of law and politics. Inter-marriages, inter-dining, discarding of nntouchability, 
giving up conceptions of personal, local and communal law which wonld have 
created the proper atmOBpbere for the growth of a truly nationalistic sentiment 
and made the fusion of communities possible, were not made part and parcel of a 
nationalist programme. 

BaLKANISATION OP INDIA 

On the other hand to keep up outward unity on ths political platform exclu- 
tionism and communal loyalties were respected and protected. The inevitable result 
was the stereotyping and perpetuation of divisions in Indian society which the 
clever British bureaucracy utilised for imperial purposes. In 1919, in spite of a 
whole-hearted and a through condemnation of communal electorates by the joint 
autifors of the reforms end their determination not to allow them except to the 
Muslims, where they were in a minority, and to the Sikhs in the Punjab, they 
were extended to the Muslims everywhere, Sikhs, Indian Christians, Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and reservation of seats in plural-member constituencies to the non- 
Brahmins and the Mahrattas. Provision was made for the representation of the 
depressed classes and labour by nomination and also for the special, representation 
of landlords sod other interests. The process of balkaoising India was poshed 
still fort 

The 

had on t_. „_ . __ 

Mussulmans realise that unless they reorganised and closed op their ranks and 
came under the banner of One political body and chalked out a programme that 
wonld make an appeal, cot only to the educated few—aspirants after seats, jobs 
and ministerships—but also to the Muslim masses to whom franchise had been 


elections of 1936 showed the strong bold the Indian National Oon 
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extended recently, the chief purpose of separate electorates may be defeated and the 
Congress may succeed in winning over the Muslim massed through its economic 
programme and the policy of Mualtm mass contacts. In my opinion it was this 
fear that was largely responsible for the enunciation and the working out of the 
two nations’ theory. 

Origin of two Nations Theory 

What are the causes for this change of attitude on the part of Mr. Jinnah 
and the All-India Muslim Leaguef 

The Brat cause Is, is I have stated shove, the need for an effective popular 
slogan, to rally the Muslim masses, which became an urgent necessity with the 
extension of the franchise and starting of the “Muslim Mass C-oninets'’ programme 
by the Indian National Congress under the leadership of Pandit Jnwaharlal Nehru. 

The second and more important reason was the failure on the part of the 
Muslim League to capture power in any of the four Provinces in which Muslims 
have a majority. 

Thirdly, the decision of the Congress to accept office in the Provinces where it 
had a majority deprived tho Muslims In those provinces of tho temporary advan¬ 
tages they bad gained fay the formation of interim ministries, in which the 5fusiims 
occupied a most important position—as a matter of fact moat of the Interim 
Premiers were Muslims. 

The fourth and perhaps the most decisive factor was tho fniltiro of the Con¬ 
gress-League negotiations for the formation of coalition ministries in tlie Congress- 
majority provinces, particularly because coalition ministries wore functioning in the 
Muslim majority provinces, “ 

At tho psychological moment when the Muslim League was acutely feeling 
the denial of a share in power by the Congress took plune certain events io 
Europe which decided for tho League Its course of action, I refer hero to the 
Sudeten movement in Czechoslovakia which led to tho separation oi Budetonland and 
its incorporation la German Reich in October 10,18. 

The Pakistan solution has made an irresistible appeal to the Pon-Islamie 
feelings of the Indian Mussalroans who believe that the establishment of Pakistan 
would bring their dream of a Muslim Confederacy—of the Islamic countries in tbe 
near East within the range of practical politics and very near. 

The stand taken by the Muslim League called forth hi its turn vigorous oppo¬ 
sition from the Hindus and tbe Nationalist elements in the country, including the 
Nationalist Muslims, For the Inst four years a battle royal lias been raging in the 
country over the Pakistan issue, , 

“Lsaous w Sore Of British Scpport" 

The position has been made still more uncertain by the Calcutta speech of the 
Viceroy of l?th December, 1942, emphasising need lor unity and for a strong 
central government in the country. It is also behoved by some careful students 
Of public and international affairs in India that considerations of foreign policy 
wilt ultimately prevent the British Government from according its approval and 
support to the Lcsguo proposal for partition. I, however, feel that the League is 
■ore of the support of the British Government in which Mr. Churchitt is the 
Prime 51inlater and Mr. Arrtery, Secretary of State fo£ India and which has already 
announced us adherence in tho Cripps Proposals. 

What then are the prospects for I tidta in tho near future ? I am afraid, I 
cannot point before you a rosy picture. There are plenty of troubles and struggles 
ahead. In my opinion the future of India will depend upon how tho problem of 
minorities is bandied in Hindustan and as to what efforts ore mode to bring obont 
a real fusion of the peoples into a single whole.- A good beginning might be mads 
with composite cobinets and by guaranteeing complete religious freedom and protection 
to the language and culture of mioorilns but a determined effort must be made to 
cultivate a purely seeutar outlook lu public affaire and to discard unlouehabiiity of 
all kinds and to abandon persons), local and communal conceptions of law and 
politics and thus create in course of time denational, socialist States in tbe country 
When that is accomplished the separated States shall return and form a Union of 
ibe Indian Social!At Republics* 

That may appear to day a most unreal dream but if Socialist Russia emerges 
victorious from this titanic struggle and if the socialist order spreads in other parti 
OJ the world after the war end it an Indian Lenin or Stalin arise* In our midst, 
the dream may materialise at a not too distant future. 



A. 1. Muslim Educational Conference 

52nd. Section— Aligarh —13th. February 1943 

Presidential Address 

Nawab Zakir Yar Jung Bahadur , an Amir of Faigafa, Hyderabad State pro- 
aided oyer the 52nd All-India Muslim Educational Conference held at Aligsrb on tbe 
13th. February 1043. In the course of a lengthy speech be paid a tribute to the rulers of 
Hyderabad of the Asaf Jha House who bad always extended their patronage to educa¬ 
tion and the nubility of the Slate who considered it their sacred duty to serve the cause of 
education in tbe Bute and India. Indian Muslims and the Aligarh College, ha said, 
owed a debt of gratitude to Nawab Balar Jang Bahadur I and to Sir fcyed. 

About 10,000 delegates and visitor* were present. * , 

Those present included Sir Sultan Ahmed, Sir Jogendra Singh, Nawab Sir 
Mahomed Yusuf, Nawab Bahadur Yar Junj» Mr. Ahmed B. H, Jaffer, Mr. Abdul 
Azeez, Law Member, Hyderabad, Khan Bahadur lager Ali, Minister of Education, 
Kashmir, Mahomed Yunus, Patna. 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Afohamed Ohaidu! Rahaman Skerwani, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee welcomed the delegates after which Nawab Zabir Yar Jung 
delivered the presidential address. 

After tracing the educational progress of Muslims since T5 Nawab Zahir Yar 
Jung Bahadur observed that conditions had altered considerably during the last 
half a century. Muslims hid now no apathy towards English education.' They bad 
established schools, colleges and a University for themselves, and a stream 
of Muslim young men flowed out of these institutions fully equipped to fight the 
battles of life. 

The system of education in India, the speaker said, was criticised by experts 
as unauiteu to tbe present day needs, but no one bad offered a constructive sug- 

f cation for its improvement The Wardha scheme did not receive official support 
Io programme of education cootd be regarded as successful unless it embodied 
is it the spirit of accommodation, tolerance and universal fellowship. Modem 
education did not lay tbe foundation for this spirit Indian Universities failed 
to keep pace with the march of times. They only succeeded in propagating 
tbe disease of unemployment instead of aiming at universal literacy. 
Government established Universities for producing candidate* for Government 
service. Tbe Universities provided no facilities for research work and there were 
no arrangements for getting promising students trained outside India. High school 
. education was equally defective for it merely prepared candidates for colleges. In 
Hyderabad State this defect waa sought to be remedied by reorganising the high 
school education so that students might enter life and eke out a livelihood. 
Elementary education did not meet the requirements of die village. Primary 
education without rural bias estrtnged tbe village boy from his aurroundinga. 

Education of girls, the President urged, should be reformed. Wbst waa the 
advantage of giving our girls education according to the Cambridge syllabus and 
making them unfit for tbe important duties of womanhood f he asked. It was 
gratifying, he added, that tbe Zeuana'College of the Muslim University had pro¬ 
vided for a course of studies in Domestic science. Education divorced from tbe 
needs of tbe country such as agriculture, industry and trade waa useless. Indian 
industries, which found a world market centuries ago, had been declining during 
tbe last century and a half. The present industries were for war purposes. Higher 
education had failed to promote even ordinary industries io India, it had not pro¬ 
duced technical experts, "Let us, therefore, prepare ourselves for the future by 
revolutionising the iudian educational system, according to the needs of India. 
India, after the war, would be brought closer to tbe rest of the world and therefore, 
a study of world languages should be encouraged so that our men might be able 
to exchange ideas and understand one another better. We, Muslims, nave enough 
of educational insulations. We should now, without increasing that number, re¬ 
model the educational system so as to include agriculture, industry and commerce. 
Our economic well-being is intimately bound up with our educational progress." 

Women's Education 

Begum Zahir Yar Jung, presiding over the Women’s Section of (the Conference 
observed that do community or country could progress without educating its wo- 
menfolk. She advocated a system of education which would satisfy the needs of 
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women. When there wa# acute unemployment of educated men, women Bhonld not 
intensify the situation by {retting the game type of education. Women should be 
trained aa taacbera and doctors, nurses and dhais. There wae a crying need for 
them. Due to dearth of euch women, the rate of mortality among women, parti¬ 
cularly during child-birth, waa appalling. Women should bo trained in cottage 
industries, needlework and other arts and lire a healthy life. The mode of life of 
Indian women wee going to be changed after, (his war and let us prepare our 
daughters to meet the new demand. "Do not adorn yonr daughters with golden 
ornaments but with the ornament of education. No cart could be propelled with 
a single wheel. Both the wheels must be geared up and kept in order.” 

Mr. Karoos. Jaffar Os Sociai. Reform 

"At this stage of life, when the whole world ia suffering there must be no 
attempt to compromise with evil and let us start fighting it first in our own com¬ 
munity," aaid Mr. Ahmed Ebrahim Haroan Jaffer of Poona, in his presidential 
address to the Economic and Social Reform Section of tbo All-India Muslim 
Education Conference, 

Mr. Ahmed Jaffitr said: ‘‘Let us chalk out a well-planned programme of Bocial 
and economic welfare and work it up with a stubbornness unknown in the past. 
Let u» remember that a community without the necessary share of material wealth 
and property in a country stands no chance of survival in the struggle for existence.’' 

Mr. Ahmed Jaffitr struck a note of warning “that the aspirations of Pakistan 
will bear no fruit unless they are backed up by a programme of economic indepen¬ 
dence and efficiency In ail aspects of life. So let us beg no concessions to live, 
but prove ourselves fit to live and vigorously live. Let us multiply Aligarh univer¬ 
sity types as regional centres of renaissance and produce an army of social workers 
who should make it ss an ideal of their life to serve the community in all aspects. 
Let us avail ourselves of the existing facilities of industrial and commercial expan¬ 
sion, and tap all the resources at our command to regain respect in the society of 
nations.” 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

Mr. Nallnl Ranjan Barker’s Address 

Tha following is the text of the Address delivered Mr. Ned ini Ran}an 
Sarker at the Nagpur University Convocation held on the' 8th. January, 
1943. 

I thank you, Mr, Vice-Chancellor, for the great honour you have conferred 
on me in inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address of the Nagpur University 
this year. It Is an honour which I greatly value. And in proportion to the 
value I set on it, I feel the difficulty of doing justice to (ho function you have 
thought fit to allot to me. Strangely enough, the task of addressing new graduates 
of our Universities has of late devolved on me with* embarrassing frequency. The 
more I attempt the task’ the more I realise the intrinsic difficulties of speaking to 
the youth of the country ns it leaves the comparative seclusion of the class-room 
and the lecture-liall, to face the fiereo climates of the real world. The idea 
behind this ancient institution of a convocation address is that it should mentally 
prepare the youth for this transition, so that the task should fall upon thoBe who 
are most qualified for the purpose. When you chose me for this difficult task, Mr, 
Vice-Chancellor, I lake it, Sir, that you credited me with a greater knowledge of 
the open air than of the hot-houee where you cultured and nurtured theee tender 
planta and flowers which will before long adorn our country end sweeten its 
atmosphere. 

If the proof of the pudding lies in the eating, the test of education lies in the 
success attained by the products of Universities in the open air struggle for life. Bnt 
too great a deference to the requirements of this struggle is apt not only to militate 
against the quality of education but also to bold up the progress of human 
societies towards higher levels of material aud moral well-being. White, therefore, 
University teachers are in general aware of this acid test of the soundness of their 
work, they rightly refuse to allow themselves to be unduly influenced by considera¬ 
tions of the work-a-day world and go on fashioning the youth of the country in 
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Accordance with the ideal* they have in mind. When the examination* are over 
and the scholars bare made adequate display of their attainments, when the time 
comes for them to flock in hundreds before the Chancellor and the Fellow* to 
take with proud hand* the tokens of their achievements, their sense of gratification 
is likely to be tempered by a vague realisation of what the future holds in store 
for them. The change from conditioned air _ to nncondilioned, the cold 
draught that the mind experiences when it first begins to give thought to: the 
question of employment, the firsts onset of doubt whether the Idealism of yonth 
will survive the tussle with realities. In other words the contrast between the ideal 
and the real—therein lies the essence of the crisis that intervenes in the live* of 
the young as they pass from school and college into real life. 

My task at this moment as I understand it, is to throw a little light oo the 
natnre of this crisis so that as you proceed from College to real life yon may 
approach it with some appreciation of the problems you bave to face. Youth is 
naturally inclined by its inner promptings to high idealism and there can be no 
greater ideal. More is not given to any one generation than to envisage the social 
good with courage, faith and wisdom and to help in the realisation of sneh good. 
Viewed in ibis light, the present generation has the greatest opportunity before 
it for it facea the most arduous tasks that any other generation in men's tong 
history bsd ever to face. In addressing a batch of young men tnd women 
sallying fourth into the wide field of life it is very tempting for a man of my age 
to dwell on the virtues that should sustain them in the struggle that lies ahead. 
1 realise, however, that the yonth of to-day is no longer satisfied with mere advice 
or pious wishes. That I* as it should be. I, too. confess to a feeling of the 
inadequacy of the sermons which were once considered good recipes for all the ills 
of life. At any rate, 1 feel certain that no one can claim, much less exercise, the 
right to indulge in sermonising, political or moral. The world we sre banding 
over to the young is is a bad mess, rent asunder by disruptive forces and made 
sickening to sensitive minds by the colossal waste resulting from a world war. 
But the young are iu it and the question that confronts them is what they are going 
to make of it in the future. 

If you, my young friends, will viva a moment’s thought to the problems that 
will assail you ss yon step out ot this hsll in academic robes with diplomas in 
hand, you will realise that these problems form, in a sense, a hierarchy of values 
and at >be same time involve a wide range of tasks of varying urgency with which 
your cultured minds with their warm human interest will have to deal, though 
always starting even like charily, with your own personal selves. As yon step into 
a bleak competitive, almost inhospitable world, the moat immediate problem you 
face is that of personal survival. To put it bluntly,-at the start you will have to 
look for a job that will enableyon to keep the wolf at bay, even if not far from 
your door. Refine it, you call it a career, import au element of idealism into it, 
it is an avenue of social and national service. And from love of social service, it is 
only a step to the love of one’s own country and an yearning to contribute to the 
nation’s prosperity and security, As onr horizou expands, we find that the nation 
does Dot live in a vacuum. There are other nations besides ourselves and our 
political and economic relations with them bear directly on our daily lives. If yon 
remember that the problem of providing satisfactory jobs or opportunities to all 
eau be solved only when we are masters of our own household, aod again that the 
freedom of our country, once it is won, will be bound up with a stable inter¬ 
national or world order, you will realise that all these values sre more or legs 
equally endangered in this world crisis wbieh. fortunately or unfortunately, coin¬ 
cides with this juncture iu your own personal lives. 

The problem of adjustment which confronts ns to-day is to formulate the 
terms of adequate relationship between this trilogy : Man, Nation and World- 
Society. Id our own youthful days, we too had our own battles to fight. They 
were bard and bitter battles no doubt ; but Society ss a whole then moved in 
placid flow and we were free to engage in onr private battles, ondiatracted by 
wider issues. But to-day in national and international apherea, in social, economic 
and political fields, new relationships are emerging. If you attempt to view the 
issues in compartmentalised isolation, yon will fail to measure up the new forces 
that are beading upon the world and as a consequence fail to adjust yourselves to 
this complex aud dynamic environment. This bolds good both for the individual and 
the nation. The individual has to take into account the setting of the community 
the community thst of the country and the country that of the world. Ont of the 
common sense of the world submerged as it is by the anxieties and pre-occupations 
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of the war, there ha* arisen to-day into prorolnenco m world which crystallises at 
once the immediate and the distant ideals of moo. ae *d individual, as a national 
and as a member of a world order. Turn wherever you wilt, the world, you hear 
•most, is security. It is natural that tho tremendous insecurity of our time*, the 
insecurity of individual life, of national survival, nay of civilisation itself, should 
fooue human thought on security, the security of employment for earning one'# 
livelihood, the security of national integrity, the security of world peace ; In fact, 
the security which, unlike more stability, enn form the basis of progress, individual 
national and International, We must take a look round the world and proceed 
from tho wider spheres of world economics and politics to that of our own 
national and individual problems. It is most remarkable that to-day the great 
poweia talk more of poat-war international reconstruction than of post-war 
international settlement in the oid political eenso of indemnities and political 
boundaries, Eeonomlo and social questions are in tho lorofront of war and peace 
aims. They realise that no political institution or machinery can work miracles 
without stable, economic andf Boeiai foundations, which will bring security to the 
groat masses of people. President Roosm-elt'a list of the “four freedoms" or the 
Beveridge scheme of aooial seourity only dramatise* thla new orientation of thought. 

The most acuta forma jo which socio-economic maladjustment reveals itself 
to-day are unemployment and poverty. Both these problems will have to ho 
successfully tackled. The West sow admits that a state of society in which vest 
quantities of food grains are destroyed while large sections of tho population starve, 
must stand self-condemned. That tho blight of unemployment should no longer be 
allowed to undermine social life in now generally recognised. Miss Frances 
Ptrkint, Secretary of Labour in tho U, 8. A. tersely put tho problem of unemploy¬ 
ment before the International Labour Conference in New York in the following 
words, “Every country at war now knows that unemployment Is man-made and 
can be unmade by man. Faced by the noccesity of mobilising all of our 
resources for purposes of destruction we have realised that man-power is among 
the scarcest of all resources. Man-made unemployment ought Dot to exist and 
need not exist In the post-war world.’’ 

The realisation that unemployment - can be eliminated is by no means 
enough. Ways and means have to bo devised by" which this objective can be 
achieved. And this Is a vary difficult problem. War-time demonstration of the 
effectiveness of governmental action In mobilising economic resources for a specific 
purpose may have strengthened the case for its continuance in peace in order to 
solve the immediate problems of readjustment to which the post-war transition to • 
peace economy Is bound to give rise, as also the long-term problems of maintaining 
a high level of economic activity so as to ensure a progressive improvement in the 
standard of living. But believers in Individualist economy, while they agree that 
Government should in War-time assume wide powers of control over Industry, and 
Increasingly concern itself with its operations are nevertheless against tbe perpetuation 
of such control as a permanent principle of our economic system. 

In the Held of international political relationship, too, ws see the asms dash 
going on between the new ideas which are emerging out of tbe sheer forces of 
events and conservative reaction which is still lighting back. The lesions of 
a quarter century of the experiment of the League of Nations are that do stable 
international society and consequently no ordered, social progress, would be possible 
without a steady erosion of some of tho sovereign rights of nations. This does not 
mean that the "nation” idea should be completely eliminated. “Nation” does indeed 
perform s necessary function in that It breaks up the uuwieldiness of world 
problems and assures each community that for Its own interests, it will not have 
to look up to a distant and hazy world-authority. But no international peace is 
possible unless tbe "right” of natiou-atstes are seen against the back ground of 
correlated obligations. Unless national luterests harmonise and merge into i higher 
collective interest, there can be no peace or security. This Ides does not seem to 
find favour with tbe London Chamber of Commerce. In its Report on the 
Orrurrai Principle* of a Patt-vJar Economy It has clearly stated that it cannot 
support "any scheme which in the economic sphere, relies upon some supra¬ 
national authority (which In practice must mean the most powerful nation or 
nations) to dlotate to tho weaker nations what their interns! eeonomlo policy shall 
ba." The Chamber believes, on tbe contrary, that "the largest measures of 
co-operation between nations will be realised when fear of financial and economic 
domination from outside Is removed, and each nation is left entirely free to 
co-operate or not according to Its own wlshoe, the extent of that co-operation also 
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being within its control. The dumber, however, offers no practical guidance u to 
bow this co-ore ration can be assured and the resulting economic conflicts avoided, 
if each nation continues to act according to its own will. 

Indeed, at tbia stage of the war. nobody can possibly be in a position to say 
bow this co-operation is to be brought about. Sorely there is a great danger that 
the so-called co-operation may in practice mean autonomy for the greater powers 
while involving coercion of varying degrees for the lesser ones. It follows from 
tots that nations like India canaot solve the post-war problem ether of themselves 
or of the world at large unless they acquire the capacity to resist coercion when it 
is attempted by others and to offer effective co-operation where it is genuinely 
solicited. Up till now Asia with the exception of Japan has played but a subor¬ 
dinate role in world problems Bat it is as likely as it is desirable that the centre 
of gravity will gradually shift from the West to the East. We bare grown so 
accustomed to Europe's dominance over the world that we may often be inclined 
to assume this as part of a natural order of things. Yet, if seen in the true 
historical perspective, this has probably been only a transitory phase the basis of 
which has been steadily undermined since the close .of the last century, for more 
than a century Asia has been_the unhappy hunting-ground of European imperia¬ 
lism, but lately she baa been in a state of active ferment. Within a few decades, 
Japan was transformed from a feudal into an industrial country and abe speedily 
acquired for herself the status of a Great Power. China, which was considered lesu 
than ten rears ago as incapable of organising an orderly Government, baa by five 
years of dauntless, if unequal, struggle for freedom, greatly improved her political 
status. Again, under our very eye* we have seen the astonishing experiment which 
has turned a backward, semi-oriental country like the Soviet Union into a first- 
class world power. India, too. has been pulsating with new ideas and waking op 
to toe political issue*, intensely conscious of her vast potentialities. 

Tne contribution that Asia can make to any future world equilibrium is 
receiving increasing emphasis. In au interesting volume entitled Problems of 1940 
Mr. Cob a Clark observes that it is evident that “toe whole equilibrium depends 
oo the economic development of tbs Asiatic countries, particularly India and China, 
and toe ir emergence. as coo so mere of foodstuffs and importers of capital.” Mr. 
Clark is of the opinion that the Asiatic countries should be large importers of 
capital for undertaking their industrial development, and that this capital outflow 
will maierislly contribute towards the maintenance of equilibrium in Europe and 
America. Mr. Clark also realise* that in order to allay the suspicion of a domina¬ 
tion by big European sad financial interests to which this influx of foreign capital 
into Asiatic countries may give rise, it is necessary that, Europe and America 
should concede to the Asiatic people the same political and economic riehta which 
they claim for themselves, so that Asiatic nations may be left free to choose their 
own form of Government and mould their own Bocial and economic life. This last 
point is very important : these Asiatic countries could offer their co-operation and 
make any real contribution only as equals. A good measure of equality in the 
political and economic spheres is really a condition precedent of toe desired co-s 
operation of Asia by which it is hoped to maintain equilibrinm in the world. 

1 , for one, feel that in the peace settlement and reconstruction, which will 
follow toe cessation of toe war, it would be practically impossible for Europe and 
America to withhold such rights from dependent Asiatic countries. This is not a 
pious hope, but s conviction based on the logic of circumstances as they are 
movie 2 to-dav. There is a significant difference between World War I and World 
War U, so far a* the Asiatic dependencies are concerned, which must make a vital 
difference to the fate of these countries after tots War aa compared with the 
resuita of the last War. The geographical focus of the last War was in Western 
Europe and in the Atlantic. Id World War if, on the other hand, toe focus of 
setiou in Western Europe and the Atlanlio and the Mediterranean does not dominate 
the War as a whole. Far from it. It is no -doubt true that in the last War 
there was fighting in some of toe colonies or dependencies ; but neither the course 
nor the outcome of World War I was determined by toe colonial factor and even 
after the war, the world remained a world in which hundreds of milliona of people 
continued to be collectively owned by the peoples of * few privileged countries, 
la the present war the Colonies or at any rate the so-called backward countries 
like Russia and China, which the “Superior’’ Western countries have so far beat 
accustomed to look down upon or patronise, are not only fighting for democracy 
bat they have with conspicuous success resisted carefully planned aggression 
directed by toe most centralised governments, controlling toe most highly mobilised 
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industrial system. In Europe tod Asia respectively. In (act two countries which 
the West bed never accepted as democracies are now half of the Bin Four of the 
democratic Cause and, in actual fighting, the decisive half. Nor esn the intel¬ 
ligence and efticienoy of ttao Chinese and ibo Russians he any longer questioned 
after the astonishing display they have given of tlicir ability in fighting aggression. 
The implications of all this after the war are sure to bo far-reaching and com¬ 
pelling for tho “advanced" countries. Consider, again, tho possibilities in respect 
of India. The enormous contributions that India is making in men ana in 
material for the defence of the Near East, Egypt and of the soil of India mast 
joske a tremendous difference. Victory, Id bucU a situation, would raise at once 
questions that cut to the heart of a war against aggression, a people’s war. The 
question of India's freedom will have on irresistible moral force behind it. For 
nothing could he more anomalous than to suggest that a country like India would 
be fighting for no better cause than to avert the danger of a threatened submission 
to a newly born imperialism simply to remain in her present bondage. The 
democratic countries, professing to fight for tho upholding and maintenance of 
democracy, can no longer justify the continuance of collective ownership of one 
people by Mother which would, bo a complete negation of*democracy itself. The 
colonising countries would find thcmselvos confronted with the same situation in 
which America found herself at the limo of the American Civil War, namely, that 
a country could not remain half slave and half free, Tho question which for 
the society of Abraham Lincoln’s America was one of individual slaves and 
individual slave-owners is to-day, for the society of the world, a question 
of the collective ownership and the collective bondage of tho colonial order. India 
and China between them contain n population of ucarly 850 million and if to this 
were added tho populations of Burma, British Malaya, Thailand, French-1ntlo.China 
and other Asiatic dependencies, the total would bo approximately one bill ion people, 
which is nearly half tho total population of the world. These are the people* who, 
although involved in a war “for the preservation of democracy”, do not enjoy any 
democracy, or, Rt any rate, none of them, China not exeopted, hnvo lull unimpaired 
sovereignty. Liberation from an undemocratic and anti-dcmocratio Japan would 
mean little to these countries if the old and obsolete colonial system of ownership 
of men by men were to continue. But the circumstances, ns I have tried to 
indicate, would be far too compelling for the Western democracies to retain these 
dependencies after the war and to look upon and treat one-half of the world’s 
population, as no more tlion valuable chattels recovered from tho enemy. 

The Increasingly important role which India along with other Asiatic countries 
will play in tho post-war reconstruction should make us conscious of the heavy 
responsibilities that wo shall have to shoulder. Wo in India, stand On the thre¬ 
shold of great changes. Politically we are fast approaching a self-governing stage. I 
do nos* think the political goal wo ail have boon striving for can be 
denied to us after the war, This means that in future refashioning of the 
world, we shall have to make oar own contribution. At'tho same time wo shall 
also have to bond oar energies to nn all-round development and rehabilitation of 
this great isnd of ours. India Is a land of many paradoxes. The most tragic of 
them is that a land so richly endowed with natural^ resources should be stricken 
with such appalling poverty, A reconstruction of our socio-economic structure is 
urgently called for in harmony with the trend of developments in the rest of the 
world. In the eoonomlo sphere, we must work towards a more rational balance 
between our agricttlturo and Industry. Agriculture will have to be placed on a 
scientific basis, and the Industrial progress will have to be greatly accelerated so 
that we may ensure for our poople a life free from want and fear and secure the 
necessary material basis for an adequate cultural life. As long as war cannot be 
ruled out, B highly developed industrial organisation la indispensable also to ensure 
national safety. Industrialisation is but a part of tho more comprehensive task of 
re-vitalising our socio-economic stracture, bide by side there must ba a reorien¬ 
tation of our educational system so that wo may be provided with that quality of 
personnel which alone can sustain this re-vitalised system. Whatever msy be the 
actual form this work of reconstruction takes, there can be little doubt that it will 
be inspired by some of the new ideas In the economic sphere that are slowly but 
surely gaining ground. And the fundamental idea should be to gear our economic 
machine to the economics of plenty and the economics of leisure. The economics 

ni.nlfu 1 / *?» d 01 Ca u n ’ ,?’l avar ' be bui,t ° n, y 00 the basl » o f weli-thougb tout 
planning, Our objective should be to secure planned abundance 

WiM^coaomto planning requires ao atmosphere of political co-operation u 
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between the different nation*.. If onr object i* to secure work, food, leisure and the 
minimum of reasonable comforts of body and mind for every body, we must work 
for what is called welfare economics. Even before the war, people had become 
familiar with the idea of tbe economies of plenty.' The (treat depression bad robbed 
the old economics of scarcity of all its deceptive rationale. But thanks to the war¬ 
time experiments in economic organisation, the economics of plenty has now been 
shorn of its former Utopianism, If everybody can have a job in war even to the 
point of over-work and scarcity of labour why should it be otherwise in peace ? 
That is the question that agitates every mind. It is now recognised that all that 
we now need to end poverty in the midst of plenty is organisation, planning and 
the energetic pursuit of weii-defined task in an atmosphere of social goodwill and 
good understanding among all classes. Goodwill cornea only of a clear under¬ 
standing and acceptance of the ideal of social justice and of its practical deductions^ 

And here it » that, in this age of large-scale political and economic orga¬ 
nisation, we stand in urgent need of re-defiuing some of our old concepts, e. g. the 
concept of liberty as tbe corner Btoue of our democratic faith. We cannot define 
liberty without reference to the positive conditions that nourish it. The negative 
concept of liberty aa "laistei-faire" or "let me alone” is replaced by tbe positive 
concept of "give me a chance”, a chance to ail for self-expression. The fact is that 
economic developments which could not possibly have been anticipated when our 
political forms took shape, have Created confusion and uncertainty in the working 
of the agencies of popular government, nod thus have subjected democratic 
institutions to a basic strain, The most serious danger facing society to-day is that 
Individualism, masquerading in the guise of the "rights of man", “liberty" etc., 
may be carried to a point fatal to^social cohesion and to economic progress, we 
need to-day a new individual—an individual not in the pattern of the nineteenth 
century but an individual integral with the underlying social trends of a planned 
industrial civilisation. 

Our youngmen must thus shed false Ideas and expectations. The social and 
economic order is so shaking under tbe influence of the growing political consci¬ 
ousness of the common mess of people that we would do' well to anticipate in the 
future a considerable narrowing of the disparities in respect of opportunities and 
incomes. This will no doubt be a welcome development. But as a necessary 
corollacy of this development, the opportunities for amassing huge wealth, not to 
speak of amasaing it quickly, will become fewer. Tbe material aspirations of our 
youugmen, however talented, should be somewhat tempered by tbe accepted 
standards in our country bs also by the needs of a more planned economic develop¬ 
ment. Great disparities of wealth wontd disappear os indeed they should. That 
will be tho case as much for the great industrial and financial nations like Great 
Britain and tho United States; as for poor undeveloped countries like China and 
India, though for different reasons. In the case of the former the heavy weight 
of war debts and the changes which the war is bringing about in their capital 
equipment together with the upsurge of democratic sentiment in their ecouomio 
sphere will compel tbe state to direct its policies to tbe collective good of all rather 
than to the well-being of a particular class. Countries tike India and China, 
however, have reached • position in which progress would be possible only if 
efforts are directed to tbe well-being of large sections of tbe masses and not to the 
large profits of a few. You have only to take a broad view of our present 
economic position and the trends of industrial development during the last decade 
or so, to realise that the scot* for industrialisation, regarded merely as an avenue 
for investing surplus capital and as a source of profit for a small class of investors 
is extremely narrow, even if it is not altogether non-existent. There can be no 
great increase in national wealth unless there iB an all-round increase in productive 
activity. And India has reached the atage when such increase can only result from 
large-Bsale planning. 

I trust you see the bearing of all this in your personal lives. If there are 
no careers of the get-rich-quick millionaire open to you, If the ordinary jobs that 
will suffice to keep body and soul together are to flow only from the co-operative 
efforts of the entire nation, then docs it not follow that success and happiness of 
your lives depend on the development of that capacity for intelligent, purposive 
co-operation in the absence of which the nation has hitherto been languishing 
politically and economically f And what I want to stress most before, you to-day 
tn tbe present context is that the capacity for co-operatioD, of which 1 have been 
■peaking, is as important for using the -freedom once it is woo, as for actually 
winning it. I do not want to dilate here on our special political problems. 
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Although, unfortunately, because of the failure to attain aa agreement between the 
leaders of Indian opinion on one side, and the Whilehall, on the other, there is a 
stalemate in the political life Of the country with the consequence that improvement 
in India’s political status remains in abeyance daring the war, I, for my part, am 
quite certain in my mind that the end of the war Bee India free and—yes—united 
too, and admitted to her legitimate place among the nations of the world. To 
deserve that freedom not in the sense of receiving appreciative notes from 
patronising foreigners but in the sense of being able to use it to the permanent 
advantage of our own people and of mankind in general, that is the problem to 
which the thoughts ana attention of our youth should bo increasingly devoted. 

The successful working of the new democratic ineriiutioris which are growing 
np in our country will again make new demands on the qualities of our people. 
The virtues that will be needed most are tolerance and intellectual discipline. 
Unfortunately, our society is largely sectionalised and our civic life is vitiated by 
coTumnoaliam and intolerance. In a country where 80 to BO% of the people are 
illiterate, demagogic politicians can easily play upon the'masses and thus hamper 
tiie successful working of democratic institutions. But the most unfortunate part 
of it ia that even educated people often allow themselves to be carried away on the 
crests of emotion, % T e are faced with the curious phenomenon that persona who 
can be rational in the highest degree with regard to what may be catted neutral 
or passionless problems, are found to succumb to irrational sentimentalism in 
dealing with questions which impinge on their basic traditional or cultural outlook. 
Thus great masses of men may be moved by irrelevant emotions, dead political 
shibboleths or outmoded patterns of thought which are not in the least congruent 
with existing social and economic realities and thus create a problem of social and 
political maladjustment of the first magnitude. 

To give a decent burial to old prejudices aod sectional loyalties is, I want 
you to remembor, the first task of youth. It ia for the young to resist the discords 
that short-sighted persons of an earlier generation had Wn fomenting and to 
take a hum! in the education of Onr illiterate masses to a new sense of their 
reajiODBibilitiea as the demoe of a ncwly-boru nation and to a recognition of the 
party they must play in firmly cementing the bond of nationhood that holds 
together the diverse races and peoples of the vast sub-continent that ia India. 
Unless we succeed in creating tbia feeling of oneness and a strong conviction and 
fervour about our fundamental unity in the midst of diversities, we cannot expect 
India to attain to the fulness of her stature or to achieve the all-round develop¬ 
ment aud proper recognition of her place in the comity of nations. 

There is one other point which I would like to emphasise in connection with 
onr freedom and our future. I would tike you all to realise that India’s future 
hangs on on allied Victory. We Btaod or fall with the Allied Nations, Let there 
be no mistaking about this, no false notions or perverted thinking. 

I hope, my young friends, I have been obfo to give you a fair picture of the 

f eat epoch of reconstruction and regeneration which is opening out before you, 
have deliberately refrained from offering you any advice in the usual moralistic 
vein, but have endeavoured to give you an idea of the great tacks and the funda¬ 
mental social problems which will confront your generation. We are turning over 
a new chapter in our national life; and our fbture, both in the national and 
international field, ia charged with immense possibilities, if only we would face 
it with clear vision, intelligent planning and bard work. In this great task the 
role of leadership will fall upon you. For it is for you, young men and women to 
bold and shape tho new world. ' 

Graduates of the University, I think I have said enough about the general 
problems aud questions which are exorcising and will, in the near future, exercise 
your minds, and make large demands on your intelligence, efficiency, integrity and 
idealism. It now only remains for me to congratulate you very heartily, before I 
dose, on your splendid achievemeule and on the degrees and distinctions awarded 
to you at tiiis Convocation. I have no doubt that in tbe world that awaits you 
outside the portals of your University, you will by your work and service prove 
yourselves worthy of the high traditions of your Alma Mater and add to its good 
name and reputation. I wish each one of you a full measure of success In your 
reapeetive apheres. Graduates, my sincere good wishes pursue you in the wider 
world into which you are just stepping. 



Aligarh Muslim University Convocation 

Byed Abdul Aziz's Address 

The following is the text of tbe Convocation Address delivered at the 
Aiifiarh Muslim University by 8yed Abdul Aziz B&rrister-at-L&w (Patna) 
on the 13th February. 1943. 

I do not think I can do better than begin this address with an expression of 
sty profound tense of gratitude to Eia Exalted Highness tbe Nizam and to the 
authorities of the University at whose initiative His Exalted Highness was pleased 
to ask me to deliver thia Convocation Address. 1 accented tbe gracious invitation 
somewhat hesitatingly owing to a protracted sciatic pain which had lately become 
intense and from which I nave not yet fully recovered. In this afflicted and 
crippled condition I have cheerfully endured the suffering* of a long journcr from 
Hyderabad to Aligarh as I could not suppress or restrain ray desire to place my 
humble services at your disposal and enjoy the privilege and pleasure of participa¬ 
ting in a great function of such educational importance. But for my general health 
being good 1 might not have been able to be present here to-day. 

This illustrious and royal Ruler of the Premier State is one of the greatest 
supporters of the cause <d good education. Apart from tbe interest and initiative 
taken by His Exalted Highness in promoting primary, secondary and technical 
education on a practicable and liberal scale, bis solicitude for the welfare and 
advancement of higher education led to the establishment of the Osmania Uni¬ 
versity with some special feotores which are already bearing ample fruits. No 
visitor to the area allotted to tbe Osmania University, detached from the capital 
city though not far from it, can fail to be struck by tbe harmonious combination of 
the most beautiful features of Hindn-Muslim architecture in some of tbe buildings 
already erected and by their magnificence. They represent tbe glory of the ancient 
art of Ajanta and Ellora and the simple grandeur of Saracenic and Qutub Shahi 
architecture. These building*, replete with modern equipment, include boetels for 
Hindus and Muslims without distinction and are provided with comforts and 
conveniences conducive to healthy and decent living. They make a visitor sigh 
for his youthful days and fill him with the desire that it was possible for him to 
be transformed into bia teens and be admitted to the Osmania University as a 
student. The plan for future development of tbia University which, under the 
fostering care of Hia Exalted Highness and the support of bia enlightened Govern¬ 
ment, gets as annual grant of 22 lakhs within the resources of a State on which 
a multitude of demands is made from various quatere, augurs well for higher 
education and for other simitar schemes which will soon find a home and flourish in 
Hyderabad, its august Ruler received a tribute from the Rt. Hon'ble Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapro who, apart from hia eminence in Law and statesmanship, is himself 
a model of refinement, culture and catholicity. In the course of hia Convocation 
Address to the Osmania University in 1039. be said:— 

'-Meanwhile^ let me pay a respectful tribute to your august Sovereign who, 
realising that men live not by bread alone, has provided out of his generosity a 
centre for all young and old—where they can meet from day to day and have a 
perpetual least to teed their minds and souls on all that is best and noblest in 
human thought and human culture. Truly, therefore,, a Sovereign who does it is 
entitled to be called not only Sultan of hia Hulk but also Svttan-uI-Ulum". 

Thus also can the Aligarh University be justly proud of having such a Sove¬ 
reign as its Chancellor. That is not all. Aligarh has enjoyed the benevolence 
bestowed upon it by two previous Rulers of the Aaafia dynasty, Nizamul Mulk V 
and VI. It owes a peat deal to the liberality and wide outlook of the late Kawsb 
Sir Balar Jung tbe First and to the sympathy and help received from the late 
Nawab Hohrinul Hulk, Nawsb Viqarul Mulk and Nawab Imadul Mulk Syed 
Botuin Bitgrami who, for long periods, held high and distinguished offices in 
Hyderabad. The forerunner of tbe Muslim University was a small school esta¬ 
blished io 1869, called the Madraaatui Ulum. This sbool developed into a College 
and the College gave birth to the University which now occupies a unique position 
in India. The late Sir Sytd Ahmad Khan of revered memory, tormented perhaps 
by the feeling of humiliation, grid and horror caused by the decadence, degenera¬ 
tion, wretchedness and helplessness of Indians in general and Muslims In parti¬ 
cular, who had not only lost their country and were sunk is alar try but were 
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forlorn and friendless, realised the need'for modern education to meet the rrquimnents 
of the times and the transcendent importance of cultivating a superior intellect 
and high character which would enable IiIb countryman to recover the lost ground 
and lead a decent, useful and an honourable life. A country can bo conquered but 
Its culture and character, if saved from subjugation and cultivated further, can do 
more than make up for the deficiency and can one day reassert themselves. 

Sir Syed perhaps aimed at or dreamt of the day when Muslims and Hindus 
would produce fine and aullicient materials for a man of extraordinary personality, 
soundness, sobriety, foresight, courage and independence like Mr, Jinnah, to lead 
and guide the Muslims, and a man of saintly simplicity, high ideals, shrewdness 
and proverbial patriotism, tike Mr, Gandhi, to lend and guide the Hindus. It must 
also nave been hoped that such two leaders would not vnniah from the scene before 
effecting a union for common purposes between their resi»ectivo communities which 
bsve, by their very magnitude, importance 1 and Other characteristics, acquired the status, 
notions and ambition of a nation coocelvcd in a right spirit, bir Syed’s dream of 
producing such materials is about to be translated into a reality mainly by the plan 
be promulgated. Jn the execution of that plan, intended for the light and learning 
of youth, the contribution made by Hyderabad was of immense value. 

Though, between 1875 and 1817, this Aligarh Mualim institution was 
honoured by the visits of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
several Indian Princes, many Viceroys and Governors, many notables and His 
Majesty the King Of Afghanistan, yet the authorities, the staff, and the students 
of the Aligarh College longed lor a visit by the Nizam. Hie Exalted Highness 
Nawab Mir Osman AH Khan Bahadur, Nizam of Hyderabad and Bcror, first 
honoured the College by his visit in 2018 and all those connected with this national 
institution felt happy and proud on that occasion. With lids increased interest 
in the Aligarh College and later in the University, Bis Exalted Hjgbnoss’a patro¬ 
nage knew no bounds. Ho continually enhanced bis .contributions till the non¬ 
recurring grants, made from time to time, amounted to over 20 lakhs and the 
permanent recurring grant to 61,000 a year. Only a fow weeks ago, he was pleased 
to sanction a grant of a lumpsum of 15,b00 for air and technical training and of 
10,000 for the current year towards its rcourring expenses as part of bis vast 
contributions to the successful prosecution of the war, Being deeply concerned in 
the welfare of the students and believing in the necessity and value of cultivating 
a proper aonse of proportion, balanced judgment and discipline. His Exalted High¬ 
ness sent recently, in a letter to your Vice-Chancellor, a gracious Message to the 
students of this University in appreciation of their conduct during Ibo rebellious 
and repulsive outbursts of August last when iomo impulsive, misguided and short¬ 
sighted youth sullied their own names by acta of folly and crime at the expense of 
their own country. The Message wont on to say :— 

"1 ask you to let the students know what I have written to you in this 
connection and say that I have every hope that they will continue to show good 
conduct in future as well, specially at a time when India is passing through 
troublous times, and that perseverance and manly character are the chief necessary 
factors to combat the evil forcca that are unfortunately rampant in the country ; 
so it Is all the more necessary that we should overcame them by our sagacity or 
prudence at all costs, 

"I trust the students will listen to my ndvlco given In their own Interests." 

Your worthy Vice-Chancellor, Dr, Sir Ziauddln Ahmed, the staff and the 
students, ell deserve to be congratulated on this achievement. The Muslim students 
have, in the matter of their attitude towards the war, given a similar lead to the 
student community just bb their elders, under tbo guidance of Mr. Jinnah, have 
given a lead to the masses and all classes of Muslims who, in spito of whatever 
grievances they may hove against the British Government, nave not only refrained 
from doing anything which might embarrass them in the prosecution of the war 
but have also, both directly and indirectly, made immense contributions to its 
successful prosecution. If the Muslim League has not officially announced its 
whole-hearted support of the war effort it is perhaps for the fear, so it appears, 
that it may be misunderstood as being satisfied with tho policy and declarations of 
tiie British Government in respect of the future of the Muslims of India. Ail the 
same, Muslims are doing all they can within their means and power to save India 
from the Japanese and the Germans, not for British Imperialism but for Hindus 
and Muslims themselves and for all the other inhabitants of Ibis vast sub-continent. 
They can, provided they unite, secure power and independence and yet arrange to 
remain in the British Commonwealth of Nations with the important advantage 
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which they could continue to enjoy of proper defence against foreign t n^nwi ca as 
India cannot pieces an efficient and sufficient Army. Nary and Air Force for a 
long time to come. 

This lead* me to review very briefly the present titration, both internal and 
external. Twelve months hare rolled by line* this University held its last Convoca¬ 
tion—twelve months of the cataclysmic conflict which threatened to dee troy all 
that the Universities of the world have stood for since the days when Muslim 
learning kept alive the flickering emblems of European civilisation. Think of the 
early days of ISM2 when the barbarous Nazi hordes were forging their way to the 
Caucasus, threatening India’s frontiers from the north, when Rommel’s forces, 
then so invincible, were knocking at the gates of Alexandria and when the Japanese, 
possessing all the advantages of years of preparation, were menacing the eastern 
coast of India. Think how, during these twelve months, the tide has turned, how 
the smiter has been smitten in the Caucasus, how Rom rue! has sought safety in 
flight from Libya, surrendering men, monitions and territories, how the Jspanese 
have been repulsed in New Guinea and forced to remain on the defensive in Burma 
and on other fronts, how Stalin'* ‘Citv of Steel,’ melted by the fire and fury of 
ruthless Fascist forces and consecrated by the blood of the Red Army, has alreadv 
begun to see new buildings and works oo the site of the rid to commemorate Use 
heroism, valour, sacrifice and patriotism of the Russians who cleared Stalingrad 
inch by inch of the invading hordes. There is much beneath the cryptic announce¬ 
ment made the other day from Berlin that the battle of Stalingrad is over t The 
rising sun of victory of the United Nations can now be seen dearly above the 
horizon and I am particularly thankful that I am able to address too to-day when 
this great straggle for freedom and civilisation has, at last, entered upon its final 
and victorious stage. - 

It is a far cry from the days when a handful of eager students of the art 
of healing gathered round a bubbling spring in the south of Italy and made the 
University of Salerno and when another batch of enthusiastic students of the 
Roman Law congregated in Bologna—a far cry even from the days of the 
foundation of the Universities oi Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna—to the establishment oi the University of Aligarh which has not completed 
even a century of its existence. Nay, no sister University in India has yet attained 
that age. Nevertheless, onr Universities may well teach wbat the fundamental 
ideals of a University should be to the older Universities in the totalitarian States 
where the humanistic ideals of old have been superseded by antisocial ideals, where 
Universities are msre tools in the hands of the Dictators of the hour, where 
tearh*rs and pupils are but pawns in the hands of educational and propaganda 
ministries aiming at control of thought and regulation of reason by the regimenta¬ 
tion of studies and the suppression of free opinion. For ns, happily, the University 
is still, as in Great Britain and in the United States of America, except perhaps for 
occasional and brief lapses, tha citadel of Truth, the bulwark of civilisation, the 
home of that freedom of the spirit which is true liberty—liberty to think, liberty 
to speak and liberty to teach—and which recognises only one limitation, namely, 
that even the fullest independence has its honest and becoming limits, limits 
placed by commonsense, right feeling and respect for the sentiments and opinion* 
of others. Tha end of all service according to Hindu philosophy if I have under¬ 
stood it rightly, is the realisation of the unity of all things that exist and the 
highest ideal of culture is self-discipline and self-realisation, enabling one to 
further the universal life of which one is an integral part. Tbs Islamic conception 
ot-man’s mis-ion is also the same. The brotherhood of man and the realisation of 
unity in diversity are the cardinal principles of our faith as preached by our 
Prophet ( Peace be on him l ) and taught by Islamic saints, mystics, poets sod 
philosophers, Islam insists on and emphasises the Unity of God end the service 
of mankind. 

To this doctrine of Unity and to the efforts hitherto made towards its 
realisation, the greatest barm has been done by the gospel of Nationalism as 
preached in Europe since the end of ths last Great War. Many have indeed a 
horror of that word, it has been so overworked, so abased and exploited that one 
wishes it could be expunged from the dictionary of all who have at heart the 
cause of universal brotherhood and the progress of humanity. Indeed, - almost all 
the political and economic ills that ths world has suffered and is suffering from, ills 
that have culminated in the devastating struggle now shaking the very foundations 
of civilization, can be traced to that perverted view of nationalism which has 
vitiated international relationship for the last two decades. One of the most 
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deplorable consequence* of Much nationalism has been the gospel of race Arrogance. 
In Europe, it baa shattered the fundamental doctrine of humanity. It will, I fear, 
hsTe the earns disastrous result* In India union* we resolve to do everything in 
our power to remain true to our high tradition*, to hold fast to the true ideal* and 
purpose of a University, to ehow liberty at work under the restraint imposed by 
self-discipline and to ensure that the student* who hove passed out and will pass 
out from this University and other Universities in this country will demonstrate to 
tho world that, while demanding,and finding a happy home for Muslim* and 
leaving a happy home to Hindu* and while claiming that each portion should be 
governed according to each community’s idea*, both can live in abiding bonds of 
brotherhood. 

This bring* ns to tho political differences which now divide the two communi¬ 
ties, difference* which have, during recent years, taken *uoh a serious turn that it 
U feared that tho union of the two under an agreed constitution and particularly 
under one prepared by n Constituent Assembly such ns Is envisaged in certain 
quarter* is practically impossible. On tbo one hand, Hindus demand independence— 
Independence which will, so Muslims suspect or rather believe, not be real but will 
place Hindus in a position of domination over the Muslim* and other 

minority communities with the help or counivnnce of the British who would be 
kept in India particularly far this purpose. On the other band, Muslims 

demand a division of India into Hindu India and Muslim India, The Muslim 
point of view, n* ropostedly put forward, i* that any declaration transferring 

power to an oligarchy whose authority is fundamentally challenged cannot be 

maintained even with the help of British bayonets. Irrespective of the considera¬ 
tion that the Indian States will not recognise a devolution of Paramountcy to 
other band* or suffer a diminution instead of enhancement of their status and 
power, the opposition of so large a minority as a hundred million Musalmsu* 
must rule out any purely Hindu variety of independence As regards the Muslim 
demand for Pakistan, this Is not the place to examine it in detail. I should, 
however, like to point out that the proposal appears to be opposed by people who 
do not appear or care to understand or discuss its nature and Implications. The 
Muslims assert that the solidarity and integrity of India will become certain and 
real more by facing fad* and admitting truths than by mere sentiment*! slogans 
such ■» “No vivisection.” Tho demand has been put forward by a great and 
important community, a community which, to say the least, cannot be ignored. 
So, let it be discussed dispassionately in all its important bearings by representative* 
of its supporters and of it* opponents in a friendly conference. If ihny get together 
in the right spirit thoy may come to the conclusion that real unity, strength and 
solidarity depend on an allocation of areas on some suoh lines. ft might appear 

strange to some that I should expect strength and solidarity resulting from 

division and separation. Rut a little reflection will show that the relationship of 
Hindus and Muslims in India is like that of two brothers who, living under one 
roof, find themselves at variance in regard to different matters and on the verge of 
hostility, but who, once they have Independent establishments of their own, find 
their relationship more cordial as a result of which they unite together In the 
common bond of affection for their parents and other members of the family. 
From what I can see, Muslim* appear to have croSsod the Rubicon and burnt 
their boat; their aim appears fixed, their course marked out, they mean to proceed 
according to their plans, not to encroach upon the righto of others but to secure 

their own. to live their own lives. Is it wiee, ia it practical politic* to Bhout 

"Quit India" or "Akhand Hindustan,” and fritter away energies In the pursuit of a 
will-o’-the-wisp, instead of concentrating on Settlement with the Muslims and taking 
concerted and sustained action to achieve It ? No compromise can be made with 
truth but political adjustments can be made and tho longer this is delayed the 
greater will be the loss and embarrassment to the country in general and to the 
majority In particular. 

I am afraid we hove drifted into the dense forest of polities. Whether 
University students should plunge into that forest during their scholastic period is a 
which there exisls conside ' ‘ * 


mm mm 


lisrmiu! to them and to their country !>y excise* they may oommtt in”excited 
paesion and by distraction from their atudies which it fi tbelr first duty to attend 
to exclusively and laboriously. But in a national crisis like tbe present and in the 
.aiUicoll times through which we are passing, even students, grown up student*, 
may have to do more than what they did ordinarily. It i» only right that you 
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ihould interest yourselves is problems effecting the entire well-being of 
•octet*. 

May I address a few words particularly to the lady students T Mnslim women 
* fo ** #pcci»Hy id the social, edacaiio&al, religions sod domestic spheres* 
Toiok ot the legal poeitioa and status secured by Islamic laws and injunctions io 
the Holy Quran to women. The rights of women, protected and recognised over 
thirteen centuries ago, are jet denied to women in other countries, in all other 
religions and by many Governments. Muslim women are equal, even superior in 
many respects, to men. They are in no way inferior. Fields of activiliea have, 
of course, to be divided according to suitability, character of work, and the natural 
advantages and disndvanUgea of the sex. Among the learned and talented ladiea 
of Mecca and Medina in the time of our ITophet ( Peace be on him I >, let mo 
mention only a few, who provide shining examples, some of whom were members 
of the Prophet’a own family, like H**rat Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet and 
the wife of Hazrat Ali. She was renowned for her saintliness and high intellectual 
attainments, Hazrat Zainab, the grand-daughter of our Prophet and a sister of 
Barrel Husain, the martyr of Kerbala. was a most courageous and cultured lady. 
Hazrat Ayesba, the daughter of Hazrat Abn Bakr and the wife of our Prophet, 
once ted an army into battle. 

In the heyday of Muslim rule, there were no fewer than si* thousand lsdy 
Doctors in Spain. Think of the ladies of your own country; Gulbsdan Bano 
Begum, cue of the most erudite scholars, who was the daughter of the Emperor 
Babur; Salima Sultana, an accomplished and scholarly princess, closely related to 
the Emperor Humayun ; Mur Jahsn, the celebrated wife of the Eperor Jehangir, 
possessing not only the charms of beamy but a high cultural influence due to her 
talents and her knowledge ot Arabic sod Persian literature. Think also of Mumtaa 
Mahal, the beloved wife of t'hsh Jahan and the lady of the Taj, renowned not only 
lor her beauty but also for her literary attainments. Zaibun Nisa, the Emperor 
Aurengzeb’s cultured, scholarly and accomplished daughter was the authoress of 
interesting books and no mean poet. All the daughters of the Emperor Aurangzeb 
were highly educated, in our own day* we have the modern counterparts of these 
distinguished women of Muslim India and it befits the occasion that we should at 
this moment recall the revered memory of your first Chancellor, Her Highness the 
late Begum of Bhopal. There are also the Princess Abida Sultan, the Heir-Apparent 
of Bhopal, Her Highness the Begum of Bampur, Her Highness the Princess of 
Berer and the Princess Niloufer of Hyderabad who. Dot to mention other noble 
and notable ladies in our community, have by their high education, culture and 
ability been the source of great strength and service to our society. 

Permit me to repeat here what 1 said at the conference of the All-India 
Muslim Students Federation at Calcutta in December, 1937:—’'Many problems are 
crying for solution. If your elders and old men have not - been able to achieve 
much, it is expected that Muslim youths will soon be sble to remedy the back¬ 
wardness of their community and co-operate with others in alt matters calculated 
to advance the prosperity and happiness of the people generally. But if old men 
are too slow and cautious, young men are too rash and headstrong. If the former 
have achieved little and have been dilatory, the latter, unless properly guided and 
checked, may, by a revolutionary method ruin even that little which has been 
achieved. A happy medium must therefore be looked for if rapid progress without 
much risk is to be made." ..... 

‘There are two methods which can be employed io seeking solution of various 
evils. The one is called direct, the other indirect. The direct method rushes with 
blind fury at the obstacle sod usually fails. The indirect method considers ways 
and meant, {imitations, and takes the shortest path by going the longest way 
round. The indirect method ought to appeal to Muslim students who possess a 
high order of intellect and would, leave nothing to chance and ferocity.” 

I bad on that occasion further mentioned the following few things which I 
thought Muslim students should do: '• Firstly, rise early and begin the day with 
a prayer to Providence as Muslims. Secondly, never retire for the night without 
saying your prayers. The beauties of these two prayers, apart from tthe importance 
Of others can be moat fully realised by listening to or remembering the jojful song 
sung in chorus by birds who rise before the Bun and begin to sing ana do the 
same when they retire lor the night as if they offered their anthem of gratitude 
to the Creator for what they have bad and for what they were going to get. 
Thirdly, learn and practise plain and simple principles of religion, freeing it from, 
invented rituals, undergrowths, ana superstitious beliefs and ceremonials., Fourthly 
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make * H*t el the existing social and religions customs and wipe ont the useless 
and harmful and retain the useful ones. Fifthly, take a vow or make a solemn 
resolution that after completing your education those of yon who fail to get into 
service or enter immediately any profession or business will set apart a period of 
two years for exclusive service to some public cause affecting the interest* of the 
Muslims and will always prefer honorary and voluntary work to idleness if re¬ 
munerative occupation coula not be found. Uut of two years so set apart six months 
should be devoted to tbo acquisition of training in some work of public utility 
according to one's taste and capacity and six months should be devoted exclusively 
to tbe work of organising the Muslins students in convenient localities. The remain¬ 
ing one year should be given to acme other public cause." 

You will pass out into tho world from the portals of the University when 
India has arrived at the roost critical stBge in her political evolution. Wo would 
surely look to you to give a lead to' your fellow citizens and to facilitate the 
transition to the uew order. To that momentous issue the best minds in the world 
will have to be applied ss soon as the present struggle ends—indeed, they should be 
applied from now onwards as everywhere psoplo are longing fora new and hippier 
order But are they prepared for it, prepared to think it out and prepared to 
shoulder the tank and carry its burden ? The graduates and undergraduates of this 
and other Universities should form study circles and take up different problems of 
this future reconstruction according to thoir tastes, leanings, inclinations and 
knowledge, study them intensively, and strive to examine them is all tbeir bearings 
in order to arrive at useful conclusion*. 

If we wish to profit by the experience of the past let us not forget that tho 
essential condition for the building up of a now and better order is the realisation 
Of what constitutes right relationship between man and man, class and class, nation 
and nation. In their struggle for existence people forget that not all tits wealth 

and economic resources ol tbe world would eunldo a nation to live in comfort unless 

it learns how to live in harmony with its neighbours. This is the lesson taught by 
tbe experience of the past. Will the people in all parts ol the world profit by it ? 
Will there be peace in the world after tho aggressors of the present day are laid 
low f Who eon Bay 7 

So much for tbe perpetual strife between people and people. What about the 
perpetual struggle that goes on within tbo heart of every individual—the struggle 
agoinst one’s lower self whioh our Prophet fi’once be on him!) has called the 

greatest crusade, 'the problem of problems for oach one of us is to turn inward and 

to conquer the baser InBlinets whioh appear to persist despite our present day 
knowledge of soiotteo and the comparative diffusion of culture. Indeed, we Hod 
to-day that the worst aggressors are those who have been foremost in their mastery 
of knowledge and tbe sciences. Their minds are polished bat not their hearts. 
They conquer dominions but they bavo not conquered themselves. You, my young 
friends, wilt not, I trust, fail to wage tbs groat crusado enjoined by tho Prohet, and 
possess a polished heart ss well as a polished mind. Nothing Will help you to 
overcome the evil in you as much nfl belief in religion and performance of the 
duties enjoined by it, provided rituals and superstitious practice are not made a 
■ubatituto for real religion. This University will continue to be a coveted cradle of 
culture and knowledge, but higher education in Ibis' age and particularly in this 
country is not imparted or received as an end in itself, but is a means to an end, the 
end being to earn at least a competence if not a large Income, The problem of increas¬ 
ing unemployment of the educated classes cannot be brought nearer to any solution 
unless graduates and undergraduates turn seriously to vocational and technical 
training and then to agriculture and industry. This brings me to the question of 
proficiency in the sciences. May 1 re rain t you how backward tbe Muslim community 
still is in the study of scieuce and in trade aod industry f During recent years 
its pace has been somewhat quickened. The statistics for tbe whole of India 
indicate a steady Increase to tbe number of students but, as against a hundred 
students taking their degress in arte, not even perhaps twenty take tbeir degrees in 
any of tbe sciences. During his investigations, Sir Phillip Hortog was astonished 
to find that such a relatively small number of Muslim youths devoted themselves 
to the study of the physical aod natural sciences. Contrast this with what happened 
during the glorious era of Inlamie culture in the schools of Baghdad, Damascus, 
Cordova, Grenada, Cairo, Balemo, Andalusia. In those scats of learning every branch 
ol science, astronomy, geography, chemistry, physics, mathematics, medicine, 
engineering, architecture, was eagerly studied by Muslim youths. Till lately there 
was little incentive to tho youths of Indian Universities to take up the study of the 
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sciences in preference (o ike arts. But with the rapid industrialisation of India 
during tbia war and tbe opening of pro* recta for the fu to re, the scientist has 
come into his own, and I (mat tbe stndenis of thia Unireraitj will eager la equip 
tbemaelres with knowledge of the scieoeea and emulate the achievements of Muslim 
scientists of old whose names are inscribed in letters of gold on the pages of 
oar history. ■ 

Seeing, however, how certain powers have applied their knowledge of the 
sciences to the task of destruction, it ms; well be asked : To what end do we want 
to promote education and training in the physical and natural sciences; To 
increase man’s capacity for evil, to ont-do the brute in btaialuy f Has not the 
knowledge of science brought strife and min and destruction in its wake T ft baa 
to be admitted that scientific knowledge and research have been woefully abased. 
Bat merely bees os# an instrument is miiosed by some, it cannot be withheld from 
rue for beneficial purposes. True, we have bad distressing examples of the bar- 
barons nse of force, reinforced by the discoveries of scientific research. But Might 
will rule the world only to long as Bight is not ready It is the mission of oar 
Universities to make the rising generations so enlightened and aelf-disciplii ed as 
to make tbe world under their mflnence ready and wilting for the rale of Right. 
It is its mission to call npen its teachers and students alike to cultivate reasonable- 
ness, open-mindedness, kindliness of feeling and gentleness, each as would make 
one shirk from tbe adoration of physical force. Allow me to tell yon, in the words 
of One of the most famous scholars, M. Renan, to what good purpose the Mailimt 
in tbe heyday of their prosperity applied their lemming and knowledge of sciences 

“The taste for science and literature bad, by the tenth century, established in 
this privileged corner of the world (Spain) a toleration of which modern times 
hardly offer ns an example. Christians, Jews, and Musalmans spoke the same 
tongue, sang tbe same songs, participated in the same literary and scientific stuoies. 
All tbe barriers which separated the various peoples were effaced; all worked with 
tme accord in the work of a common civilisation.” 

I bare no doubt that the same spirit of Islam inspires the followers of the 
faith to live in cordial cultural co-operation and comity with their neighbours and 
with tbe peoples of the world, and wiil enable them to serve the people committed 
to their care, irrespective of caste and creed, in any administration for which 
Muslims may be responsible. I pray that this great University of India, this pre¬ 
cious possession sad pride not only of Aligarh but of the entire Muslim community 
in India, may continue to flourish and tbst its authorities, teachers and pupils 
alike, may at alt times be able justifiably to claim that within its precincts the 
minds as welt as the hearts of youth are so disciplined and illumined as to enable 
them to achieve the highest mission of life by fulfilling die trust and discharging 
tbe duties which men owe to Clod for their actions and conduct, in short, the 
•“Khilaiat" of God on earth. 


The Bombay University Convocation 

Hr. & J. Wadla’s Address 


The following is the text of the Address delivered by Mr.- B. J. Wadia, 
H-A-, IL3„ Bar-atr-La-w, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay, 
before the Adjourned Annual Convocation of tbe University on the 10th. 


February, 1943. _ , _ , _ , 

As one who ban been educated exclusively in the University of Bombay I deem 
it a great privilege to hold my present office and to address yon this evening. I am 
fully conscious of the responsibilities of my position, and in the performance of 
my duly today I crave your indulgence and goodwill. In the month of August 
last we would have oflered you, Sir, our best wishes on tbe extension of your term 
of office. Today in February 1943, we feel sorry to bid farewell to Lady Lumlej 
and to yon. We wish both of yoa health and happiness, and hope that Bombay 
snd its University will be in your minds whenever memory gilds the past. 

bioce tbe Convocation last met in this hall in August 1941 the hand of death 
has removed several old friends from oar midst, sir Akbar Hydari was a 
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statesman and an education let, and the Osmania University ot Hyderabad will 
remain an eloquent testimony to his interest in education. Khan Bahadur Farduoji 
Dailur was the University Registrar for twenty-eight years from 1902 to 19JO, and 
even after his retirement he was connected with our Foreign Universities Informa¬ 
tion Bureau till the date of his death. He was a mat) of high principles and 
rendered great service to the University and the students, foi which he will always 
be remembered with gratitude and respect. Dr. Ansndahanker Dbruv was another 
great educationist and a Sanskrit Scholar who was held in high esteem throughout 
the land. Sir Ibrahim Rahiratulla was an ardent advocate of free and compulsory 
primary education, and it was due to hie untiring efforts that the cause advocated 
by him was ultimately accepted by the Legislature. Another veteran educationist 
was Mr. M, R, Paranjpe who took considerable interest in the work of the Univer¬ 
sity, and kept it undiminislied till the end. Rao Bahadur D. G. Padhye was an 
Ordinary Fellow from 1898 to 1919, and thereafter an Honorary Fellow till his 
death. Ho was also elected a representative of this University to the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. Ur. V. 8, Sukthankar was an Ordinary Follow from 1928 
to 1929, and in his death Oriental Scholarship 1ms sustained a great loss. We 
mouru the loss of all these comrades of bygone days ; the memory of their work 
and their service will abide with us. 

The last academic year was, like its predecessor, overshadowed by the war. 
During the three years and more that have elapsed since September 1919 the entire 
world dob been drawn Into a conflict which has been, and still is, waged on land, 
sea and in the air at the same time. What those years have meant, and what the 
days to come will mean in accumulated agony, loss and suffering to mankind, 
the future .historian alone will tett. Great issues are at stake, 'ilioy touch the 
very roots of the great principles on which the fabric of civilization has been built 
after years of trial and struggle. We are going through anxious times. The air 
is thick with “the troubles of our proud and angry dust". Goodwill is paralysed, 
and hope itself ts driven back upon the resources of man's courage and upon 
recollections that hours as dark have been confronted and overcome in tbe 
past. It is at such junctures that men have to Bimunon all tho power that ideals 
possess of altering and moulding reality. Our country has also not escaped the 
grim consequences of war. In the fellowship of a common service and sacrifice 
India bes taken a large share. It has made large contributions to the strength 
of the Allied forces, and to the output of tho factories and workshops of the 
United Nations. We have not sought to shut the heart upon suffering, nor to wave 
aside the trials of this testing time : and we share in the hope for victory. Vast 
changes, political, social, and industrial will take place in the reconstruction that 
will come as the aftermath of the war. '1 hey will affect the future course of 
education in which we are deeply interested, as they will also affect our whole out¬ 
look upon life. The Universities have received a noble heritage of culture from tbe 
past, and the defence of that heritage, for which humanity is even now engaged 
id a-deadly and world-wide conflict, must always bo our chief coucorn. 

Education is bound to be a very important and effective link with the future 
of * troubled world. In India University education is hardly a century old. Oar 
own University, the second Imlisn University in point of time, was incorporated 
In July 1857. It came into existence as an affiliating and examining body after 
the model of the old London University, and continued as such till tbe beginning 
of this century when tbe Act of 1904 was passed. Post graduate teaching in a 
limited number of subjects for the w A, degree course began some time about 1914, 
and the University School of Economics and Sociology whs opened, the Department 
of Sociology in 1918 and that of Economics in 1921. We hope So expand the scope 
of these Departments by the appointment of additional glair for teaching special 
branches of Economics Bnd Sociology, The present Act cense into force in 1028, and 
the Department of Chemical Technology was opened about 1994. It was instituted to form 
a link between science and industry, and in order to enable graduates in pure science 
intending to adopt an industrial career to obtain the nectssaty technical training. 
The Department has added greatly to the reputation of the University, and tbe credit 
for it is due to my prtdcccrsors in office, to the Rev, Dr. John McKenzie who was 
associated with it in ita initial stages, to Sir Yitltal Chandavarbar who put it on a 
sound working basis, and to Sir Rutttom Meaani who zealously carried on the 
work of bis predecessors. To all of them, and to the two Heeds of tbe Department 
wbo have guided its work, the University is deeply indebted. We hope that the 
new building of the Department at Mattings of which the foundation was laid by 
you, Sir, as Chancellor early in 1041 will soon be ready for use and occupation. 
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The Department gives «1I facilities Jot careying on the work o! research to which 
we attach the higbest value and importance. Onr University i» also expanding its 
new directions. We recently decided to institute a Department of Military Studies, 
and hope to make it a success with the co-operation of the Giveroment and the 
Military antboritiea. The establishment of a Department of Psychology and Education 
and a department of Mathematics is also under contemplation, i have no doubt that 
before the University celebrates its centenary it will have fulfilled a very substantial 
part of the new programme of post-graduate study and research which has been 
placed in the forefront by the Act of ISL'S. 

The Universities of India have not been spared by critics, some of whom are 
even prepared to ascribe every fault and defect in onr social and economic system 
to University education. We are told that se take in too many of that class of 
students who are called ‘’misfits”, that higher education has led to unemployment, 
that it baa not contributed anything of practical utility to the industrial life of the 
country, and that it has even tended to produce shat is called a “slave mentality 1 ’. 
I do not for one moment wish to suggest that our system of education is faultless. 
Our Universities, like all other human institutions, have their defects. But I do 
wish to suggest that, though some part of the criticism is justified, much of it is 
exaggerated too. If our critics mean to convey that higher education does not 
ensure jobs for our graduates, the; are etatiDg a fact, but that is different from 
saying that it is altogether useless. Whatever may be the controversies regarding 
education aa a means to an end, it will be a sad day for our Universities when 
learning lor its own sake ceases to be held in high honour. Education must be 
considered on its own terms and not in terms of economic utility. When we take 
stock of the results and bring to bear on the question our dispassionate judgment, 
■hail we not say that higher education has been a great nation-building activity in 
the past f it it has done nothing more than to liberalise onr views and to give 
os a all-India outlook, it will still have deserved well of onr country and our 
people. Its main objectives are intellectual and moral culture and the moulding 
of cbaractar and personality. It is not enough to say thst education should only 
aim at producing a ’-gentleman”. The final bloom shonld be a gentleman-scholar, 
but we cannot produce that bloom unless it is rooted in free and fearless minds, 
and unless the educational work of our schools and colleges runs its normal course. 
This is not the time nor the ocecsion to enter into controversial questions. We 
wish our students well. We ask diem only to realize that the University has no 
Other purpose than the promotion of their true interests, to steer them securely 
along the coarse of hard and silent work, and to prepare them for the various 
tasks of life they will ultimately have to perform. 

We all believe in the high value and importance of vocational education, but 
there will always be need for education in the higher sense of the term which 
Newman described as ‘liberal”. Let us not look upon knowledge as useless unless 
it can be immediately tamed into cash. To teach the youth of any country to 
■natch greedily at mental improvement with the sole purpose of disposing of it at 
a profit is really to narrow and injure education. Its true purport and mission 
must have been in the minds of those who conferred upon learning the name of 
“the humanities", based on the broad conception of universal sympathy and 
brotherhood. This indeed should be our highest ideal. Even if there are many 
creeds and communities in India, the spirit of true culture is one end indivisible, 
and Universities are the soil in which the seeds oi unity can best germinate and 
bear fruit. The point at which education kindles and ennobles the best in us is 
when U takes us into the atmosphere of great men, great ideas, and great deeds. 
We have that atmosphere in our midst, and however much we may disagree in 
details, we can always go forward, still nourishing the sacred fire of learning, still 
cherishing our great ideas, ever hoping for perfection. 

Id thus emphasizing the cultural value oi higher education I do not wish to 
under-estimate its utilitarian value. It is-true that msn does not live by bread alone, bat 
it is also true that be cannot live without it. We think it is possible for our schools 
and colleges to adjust their fesching not only to the requirements of the professions 
and the services but of industry as well. Industry bss a great future in India and it 
is necessary that our University education should be in living contact with the 
practical problems of the country. It is equally necessary that our Universities 
should be in some kind of intimate touch with civic life and opinion. We wontd 
welcome more co-operation between the University and sell-established commercial 
houses and institutions. University education cannot by itself be a guarantee for 
ready employment, though it is our desire that onr graduates may soon after their 
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graduation be independent and self-supporting, From that point of view vocational 
training ia of the utmoet importance. We liopo to give diploma! iu a large namber 
of subjects besides teaching. Many of our secondary schools can be turned into 
semi-vocational institutions for Imparting vocational training aide by aide with 
general education. Soma of our achooia have already been turned into institutions 
lor training in subjects of a specialized vocational character. Even io the College* 
part-time training In such subjects eonld be given. The improvement of industrial 
and technological training in our school! ana coilegca will go a long way towards 
solving Ibe problem of unemployment. 

That problem baa assumed a grave aspect at the present day. bnt ft la a wrong 
notion to look upon the University as an employment bureau. On the other hand 
the problem cannot bo solved by artificially restricting higher education and reducing 
the number of students. The mere increnee in the number of graduates who depend 
on education for their livelihood is no proof of the statement that many of them are 
not fit to receive University education; nor will the simple elimination of the so- 
called "Misfits” be iu itself a reform of our educational system. Education has a 
cultural value for every ono apart from its mero economic returns. The reward of 

* life devoted to culture is the privilege of dedicating it to the service of one's fellow 
men and women, india needs the services of her cultured men and women iu 
milllout of homes, more especially ja the villages. It is really sad to see so many 
of our youth, wail equipped, able-bodied, willing to work, and yot unable to secure 

* decent living for themselves and those dependent upon them. It is equally sad 
to realize that alter years of experimenting with different courses of study wo 
should stilt be almost helpless watchers of the spectacle of workiesa young men and 
women. They should not, however, look down upon manual labour, nor look 
askance at small beginnings, nor should tiiey bo slow to take advantage of oppor¬ 
tunities that come their way. This problem has given rise to snxloue thought, but 
never has there been a stronger deslro than at present to extend the advantages 
of education, 1)1 that desire do man living can complain. The real cause, of un¬ 
employment Is the absence of suitable avenues o! employment for our youth. The 
development of our national and potential resources and the establishment of indus¬ 
trial schools and technological institutions will certainly help to lessen the evil. 
The proper thing to do is not to condemn the so-called ‘•misfits'’ as unfit, but to 
give them facilities for the training for which they are really fit. The underlying 

I trincipie of every educational system should be the evor-open door. Whet we want 
■ not only more industrial schools but also more industries ond more openings in 
our mills, factories and workshops, and In leading commerolnl houses and public 
olllccit. The opening of schools and institutions cannot of Itself provide more 
employment, and specialized education without tbs existence of the demand for it 
may make the problem even more acute. It may add to the number of the un¬ 
employed by creatiug * class of men with vocational training but uo woik to 
engage in. 

A question which baa been before the Government and the University for a 
long time is the establishment and recognition of separate Universities for certain 
well defined areas in the Province of Bombay, There are differences of opinion on 
the question, but there is no reason why separate Universities with their jurisdic¬ 
tion properly defined should not be encouraged. They would to some extent at least 
lessen the congestion and relieve the burden lying on-our University. Unco again 
a Committee is deliberating over tho question of separate University for Maharashtra, 
and the outcome of its deliberations will soon be before us. It is not quite clear 
whether there is enough general enthusiasm to support tho projeot. (Questions of 
detail will, 1 am sure, be carefully considered, of which the most important is 
that of Dnanee, 

Tbs Matriculation Examination is, and I liopo always will be. under tho 
control of the University. The numbers appearing for It every year have been 
increasing. The first examination was held in 1859 when 132 appeared and 22 
passed. Over iJ9,tt)0 appeared iu March last, but perhaps tho number may fall this 
year owing to the disturbances in our student world, Although the Government 
have now resolved to institute a School Leaving Certificate Examination at the 
end of the secondary school course, particularly with repaid to students going 
in for vocstional ana practical courses, tho matriculation will, I believe, continue to 
draw large numbers, and it is our desire that the control ol the University over 
It should in no way be relaxed. This examination is entirely the affair of the 
University, as It is- ss examination giving entrance to our higher courses of study. 
It has do doubt grown to vast proportions, and complaints are heard about the 
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vagaries of examiner! and disparity ol etandaHs. We are doing our best to mini- 
mire these defect* as much at possible. It it also necessary that we should try to 
lessen the burden of class-room work and home-work on the pupils in our schools. 
Our present system of school education is more directed to the overcharging of the 
memory than to the true cultivation and discipline of the mind. It is also unfor¬ 
tunate that undue importance is attached to examinations, though there are certain 
qualities of the mind which can be tested by examinations much more simply and 
more effectively than in any other way. 

Closely connected with questions appertaining to higher education is that of 
the place of English in oar courses of study. In recent times there has been a 
tendency to deprecate its use as a medium of instruction. There are, however, many 
educationists who stand out for the claims of English, and personally I believe 
that the abolition of Eogtish or giving it a secondary place in our educational 
system witl be a grave error and a retrograde step. 1 am aware that in saving 
this 1 am treading on delicate ground. No one dentes that many of our modern 
Indian languages are rich in literature. It is also true that, ss education is a 
nationalising agency, a cultivation of the Indian languages is essential for estab¬ 
lishing close contact with the masses in order to liquidate their illiteracy. On the 
other band the English language ia both rich in its literature and rich in tbe 
vocabulary of political and civic freedom. It is indeed ironical that the country as 
it progresses on the road to complete freedom should attempt to belittle the very 
agency which baa in large measure made oar progress approach reality. English 
has largely contributed to the unifying processes apparent in India today, and apart 
from sentiment there is as yet no suitable alternative to take its place. v 

The scenes are shifting in the great theatre of the world. The conditions in 
India are also rapidly changing. The percentage of literacy in the land is still very 
low, though the number of schools and colleges has increased, sod woman's educa¬ 
tion to which this University attaches great importance is making good progress 
especially in the large cities tad towns of the country. Education deals with life, 
and the conditions of life are so different from what they used to be only a genera¬ 
tion ago. We live in a more complex world than out fathers did before us, and in 
a stilt more complex world thsn did our grandfathers New problems nriae on sit 
Bides, snd tbe old ways no longer hold. A sense of the higher values, however, ia 
the surest safeguard against the fancies of the passing hour. The modern trend is 
sot towards an easier and more comfortable life, but towards a higher purpose in 
which the larger cultural issues of the spirit and the intellect are bound to play an 
increasingly important part. While remaining true to tbe land of our birth, we do 
not wish to repudiate whatever we can learn from other places and other lauds. We 
want a synthesis of tbe highest ideals of the East tint the West, combining ail that 
is valuable in our ancient civilization with the progressive elements of westers culture 
which help to modernize the outlook on life. 

Before I resume my seat I wish to the young ladies and gentlemen who have 
taken their degrees my warm congratulations on their success. You have to-day 
received gifts of great value in life, and J am sure you wilt make the best use of 
them. It is our earnest wish that yon will carry from your Colleges to the 
larger world outside the great ideals of human brotherhood and of service to your 
feltowmen and women, which U is for our Universities to foster and to promote. 
Do not feel disappointed from the start, nor lei your lives be overwhelmed by the 
bitterness of temporary failure. Be true to yourselves and to the best in you. Be 
patient and persevere, and you will succeed tn the end. Above all, let a deep and" 
sll-pervadiug sense of responsibility to the great Creator which has ever been the 
distinguishing trait of our Indian character always accompany you through life. 
In it you will find a comfort and an encouragement which the applause of the 
crowd can never bring. 



The Gurukul University Convocation 

Dr. 8 yam A Prasad Mnkherjee's Address 

Tha following is the tixfc of the Convocation Addroaa delivered by 
Dr. St/ama Prasad Mnokherjet at the Gurukul Yiswavidyalaya Convoca¬ 
tion held at Kangri, Hordwar on the 25th April 1943 !— 

1 am deeply grateful to you for the honour you have done me in asking me 
to address your Annuel Convocation. This is my first visit to this great scat of 
learning which wo feel proud to regard as a national asset. Let mo pay my tribute 
of respect to the memory of your illustrious founder and his renowned successor*, 
who had not only the courage and vision to propound new educational ideals but 
also tbs capacity and determination to translate them Into practice by the 
establishment and development of institution* dedicated to the cause they held so 
dear and sacred. To-day we etnnd at tho oross-roads of history. Our beloved 
motherland, rich with an ancient heritage, struggles, for the attainment of that 
free status which Is her birth-right. It is through education that the ultimate 
, battle of Indian freedom will bo woo. The gigantic task of reconstruction, enltoral- 
sooial, economic and political can be rendered possible through the co-ordinated 
effort* of bands of trained and disciplined Indians, Armed with the knowledge of 
India’s past glory end greatness, her strength and weakness, it is they who can 
place before their oountry a programme of work, which while loyal to tha 
fundamental traditions of Indian civilisation will be adapted to the changing 
conditions of the modern world. 

If the history of education in British India is traced by an Impartial historian, 
tha record will be hardly creditable to our ruling class. We have suffered not for 
want of steal and devotion for the cause of education on the port of the children 
of the soil, but on account of the colossal blunder made by our rulers while 
formulating their educational policy n little over a century ago. That policy 
determined in the days of Uciitlnek and Macaulay, was Influenced not by consi¬ 
derations of the welfare of the Indian people but of the advancement 
of the Interests of the ruling class. In no country has education 
property developed unless It has drawn its Inspiration from the fountain of its 
own national life. Education with its roots cut off and superimposed by the 
edicts of an alien power is doomed to ultimate failure. Applied to a subjcot.raee 
which has not entirely lost its Intellectual curiosity and virility, such a system 
may for some generations foster an artificial growth it may even produce s race 
of able imitators but It can never inspire or elevate the people as a whole, far less 
advance their permanent welfare. 

When Bentinek decided to concentrate State aid and support on European 
education alone, he started an era of cultural conquest of the Indian people. 
Afraid of the possible dangerous results of the spread of knowledge among the 
masses of the people. Macaulay and his co-workers chose to favour a select 
class of Indians and train them on Western ideas nqt with a view to help them 
develop into sell-reliant and patriotic Indians, but ss Macaulay himself said, to 
form a class of persons, Indian in blood end colour but English in taate, in 
opinions, in morals and in intellect, Contemporaneous records of those days 
disclose a laracntaide lack of knowledge of our masters of the greatness of 
India’s past civilisation. They indeed portmry a remarkable over-emphasis on 
the so-sallpd virtues of Western culture and an unconcealed contempt for everything 
Indian, What we deplore is not that the goto of Western knowledge was thrown 
open to Indians, but that such knowledge was imported to India at the sacrifice 
of our own cultural heritage, What was needed was a proper synthesis between 
the two.systems and not neglect, far less destruction of the Indian base. India’s 
chequered history amply demonstrates that during a period whan many of the 
European countries remained steeped in ignorance and barbarity, our great seers, 
savants and sages, backed by royal support, bad attained an intellectual eminence 
which might well be the envy of any highly civilised nation, in this country was 
developed a state of society wl)ish encouraged not merely scholastic learning, 
philosophy and religion, hot also art, architecture, medicine, science, astronomy and 
engineering. Education must be nourished by ideas and thoughts consistent with 
tbs traditions of the country which it claims to serve. Tbs sustaining force of 
Western education In India was ebiefly the glamour of State service. Education 
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vu encouraged not for its own sske bat for opening avenues of employment 
essential for the successful functioning of a bureaucratic machinery. 

I have no desire to trace here the growth of the educational system in India 
in detail. Macaulay’s prophecy was partially falsified by the results that followed 
its adoption. The national consciousness of educated Indians could not be 
suppressed and far from being blind supt>ortera of alien rule, they themselves 
became tbe torch-bearers of revolt. The education of the masses was neglected in 
a manner unprecedented in the history of any civilised administration. The 
educational aystem failed to serve the real needs of India and its defectB were 
soon manifest to patriotic Indians. Attempts have no doubt been made from time 
to time to introduce far-reaching changes into the educational system in accordance 
with the needs and aspirations of the people. In the field of higher teaching and 
research, in arts snd science, it has been demonstrated that the power of original 
thinking of Indian scholars has not been extinguished and they are capable ol 
holding their own against any foreigner. Partial success has been achieved in 
some spheres of thought and activity but a general dissatisfaction is evident 
suggesting a thorough over-hauling of the entire system. 

The problem of education can never be fully solved in a manner acceptable 
to self-reap, cling Indians until and nnless it is left in the hands of a government 
representing the national will and freed from foreign domination. We move indeed 
in a vicious circle. Without education properlv outlined and directed we cannot 
attain our freedom. Without freedom and full control over our own destinies, we 
cannot reshape our*educational policy entirely according to our will and require¬ 
ments So long as the present situation continues, however, It is obvious we hove 
to make tbe best use of _ tbe existing machinery and by constant efforts and 
agitation secure changes and improvements which will bring ub as near our goal 
as possible. Acceptance of our national languages as the media of instruction and 
examination up to the highest standard ta a fundamental condition which has yet 
to be fulfilled. You have rightly adopted this course in developing your activities. 
Each province has its own major language and this should be accented in its own 
educational sphere, if there is another language which haa a substantial number 
of adherents, this may also receive recognition under suitable conditions, although 
the multiplicity of languages within the same provincial zone may lead to obvious 
complications. A bureau should be set up in each province under the supervision 
of well trained scholars snd working in close co-operation with- Government and 
Universities, it should undertake the preparation of bonks in all subjects of study 
in the provincial language. A working knowledge of English at the poet-elementary 
stage is sufficient for our ordinary purposes except in the case of that limited 
number of scholars who may choose to study the English language and literature 
as part of their academic training. Similarly a working knowledge of Hindi Is 
essential so that direct contact among peonies of different provinces may be main¬ 
tained. The study of different subjects has to be re-organised in a manner suited 
to tbe conditions of our country. Suhjecis like History, Economics and Social 
Science have to be dealt with in relation to Indian environments. With regard to 
Science which knows no geographical boundaries, the nomenclature should not bo 
divorced from what is in use in other parts of the world, for only thus can we 
keep ourselves in touch with world-progress, and retain contact with co-workera 
outside our own sphere of activity. 

Whils we cannot but emphasise tbe well-equipped libraries and laboratories, 
seminars snd museums in any system of national education, we have to keep down 
unnecessary expenditure on buildings and hostels. In a poor country such as ours 
we should aim at minimising expenditure In every possible manner so that money 
thus released may be utilised for the progressive expansion of education. The 
conditions of living and training of our alumni should be such as to render it 
possible for them on the termination of their studies to identify themselves without 
any pang with the environments amidst which they had been previously accustomed 
to live. Nothing is more miuous to the-cause of our country's progress than to 
create a separate class of so-called educated Indiana, entirely out of touch in 
outlook and mode of living with the vast millions of their less fortunate fellow- 
countrymen to whose service they must dedicate their lives. 

Education can hardly be separated from the social and economic surroundings 
of the people. While those responsible for imparting education cannot guarantee 
employment to alt students, the system should be so regulated that the training 
given is a help and not a hindrance to them in their struggle for existence. For 
this reason education mast be many-sided and institutions of various types must 
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grow up so && to train people in manifold directions suited to the economic and 
industrial progress of the country. It is in this sphere that a National Government 
wilt deem ft a supreme duty to co-ordidate effectively the activities of academic 
institutions with trade, commerce, agriculture and industry. There can be no clash 
of interests among these agencies only if all strive to aeaieve one ultimate end— 
the eervice of the nation as a whole. 

Relation between teacher and student must he such as between father and 
son. It is only by the fulfilment of this condition that a correct standard of 
education can be maintained and its objects properly fulfilled.. Obedience that 
grows out of spontaneous loyalty and affection is permanent; enforced discipline 
born of the fear of ruleB or rods fails to mould the cboraater of the students. 
Your basic concept of Gurukuls—the home of the teacher—is a girt of the ancient 
Indian mind and has seldom penetrated into the artificial atmosphere of residential 
schools, copied from the Western pattern in many parts of India, An Indian 
Gurukuls cannot separate education from the mainsprings of Indian Dharma, 
interpreted in its broadest sense. The heritage that belongs to an Indian youth 
must be clearly and boldly held before his mind’s eye. The eternal value of the 
teachings of the ancient seers must be explained to him—not for lowering his vision 
or choking his spirit of inquisitiveness, but for making him judge for himself their 
fundamental values. Civilisation in our society meant progressive socialisation of our 
UveB by developing all the finer feeling which helped us to realise our own selves 
in others and other in our own selves This is why our soclnhltfe had been domi¬ 
nated more by moral consciousness rnther than political. If to-day we suffer from 
divisions and distrnptions, the fault lies with those interpreters who for historical 
reasons clung to forms and practices and narrowed tho base of the original struc¬ 
ture of our society striking at the root of service and equality, so manifest in the 
teachings of our ancient seers. Pride in one’s national heritage such as oure - which 
transcends all barriers of race and creed must bo implanted iu the heart of our 
youth, for by this alone will ho shake off an inferiority complex and lack of self- 
confidence, fatal to the cause of our progress. We claim that instead of turning 
westwards we can rebuild our society fundamentally on our own model. In a 
country such bb ours with people following different religions and faiths, we must 
so adjust our movements as to permit full scope for intellectual and cultural deve¬ 
lopment to all essential units, each remaining loyal to its creed, helpful and trust¬ 
ful of each other, sod all owing allegiance to the imperishable spirit of - the .Indian 
unity. * 

To-day the world is faced with a crisis unknown in tbs history of human 
civilisation. Western civilisation has failed to give the world peace and freedom, 
Inspue of material advancement and scientific and industrial progress, the ruling 
classes in Europe were dominated by the triple forces of power, prestige and poss¬ 
ession, The future happiness of the world will depend on tho outlook of the men 
who control the destinies of the stronger and tho more powerful nations. What¬ 
ever lip-sympathy they may pay to the doctrine of equality, democracy and free¬ 
dom. if in their actions they allow t)iem»olvcs to ba dominated by a policy of 
aggression and exploitation of weaker or less fortunate countries, they can never 
hopn for the Inauguration of n better world-order. 'I'he future of Use world lies 
In a federoiion of free countries where each will have the scope of developing its 
national life in accordance wih iu best ideals and traditions. If this goal is accep¬ 
table to all, the educational Bystera in all parts of the world must be so moulded 
as to encourage the growth of correct international behaviour and understanding. 
Among the fundamental moral qualities, man must have a deep concern for the 
good life of ibis fellows. Every person should be given a fair chance of growing up 
in mtud and. body sod making the best of bis natural faculties. He must 
have a sense of social responsibility and the will to sink his personal interests and 
that of his class In the common good He must be a man of independent judg¬ 
ment, respect the individualities of others and be tolernfit to opinions in conflict 
with his own. He should realise that be has responsibility not only as a citizen 
of his own -country bat also as a citizen of the world, that there must be equal 
justice for all, that Government should be based on general good-will and support 
rather than on brute force. 

One of the urgent problems confronting us is replanning of a system of 
national education suited to our needs and aspirations. We do not yet know when 
political conditions will permit ns to give effect, to such a reformed scheme. But 
this must form a major pert of post-war reconstruction. We should lose no time 
In setting up a competent machinery, fully representative of all interests, which 
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should explore the line* of ow future educational programme. The matter will 
got be ma may one. Problem* relating to languages, tradition*, need* oi different 
communities, and employment will require the closest examination. The aim of 
education haa to be defined with eteameaa and precision. Briefly put, oar object 
should be to develop every Indian child aa completely aa possible so that he may 
feel himself consciously at one with bis community, ahare in it* tradition* of the 
past, its Ufe and action in the present and it* aspiration* mid responsibility for 
the fa tare. A vast country like India mil present problem* peculiar to parti' 
eniar provinces. Unr aim should be to inculcate in the mind of every child a 
passionate loyalty to the *pint of Indian ooity and so to regulate bia daily work 
that he may become aware that what he is doing is for the advancement of bis 
nation and through hi* nation of humanity at large. 

Your great institution will eontnbme in no small degree to the solution of 
the Indian educational problem. Regimentation of rales *nd adoption of a 
rigid pattern in the sphere of education virtually give it a death blow. They strike 
at the root of it* life and lead to deadly stagnation. Yon have demonstrated that 
education in this country can be Orgums-d hy a correct synthesis between the 
fundamental aspect* of Indian civilisation and the true requirements of a scientific 
age. The influences for the g'Xid wliLh alone can save human civilisation from the 
destructive forces of an arrogant and selfish materialism have been steadily 
nurtured by yon inspite of grave nbeta/ le. In the task of reetmstmtion of Indian 
society yon are bound to play a dominant part and yoor experiences will influ¬ 
ence in no small measure the future course of educational policy and administra¬ 
tion in this country. Iiidia amidst all her diversities present a unity of thought 
and action which is indeed remarkable. Inspire of political bondage we have been 
able to keep Our heads erect because of the inherent power of assimilation that the 
Indian mind has shown itself capable of. The aim of our culture has been the 
complete realisation of life. Nature, mas and God make for life entire knowledge; 
and service and love are the materials which go to the making of man complete, 
la the firm belief that the raase of Indian advancement is just and righteous, and 
standing at the foot of the Himalayas and near the Holy River that have from 
time immemorial witnessed the muthty career of Indian civilisation, which no alien 
Power can crush, let aa draw inspiration from the Glorious Past, sustain fortitude 
and strength to face the triala and tribulations of the Present and fearlessly con¬ 
tribute our humble share in the re-boiidm/ of a free and united India of the 
Future. Let ua gather in cur own the voices of India's oppressed millions and 
proclaim in the words of our beloved Poet our determination to march along the 
path of truth and justice and to consider no sacrifice, no preparation too great for 
the emancipation nf our Motherland : 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high: 

Where knowledge ia free ; 

Where the world has not been broken np into fragments by narrow domes tie 

walls: 

Where words come out from the depth of truth: 

Where tireless striving stretebea its arms towards perfection : 

Where the clear stream of reason has not Lost its way into the dreary desert 
■and Of dead habit; 

Where the mind ia led forward by Thee into everwidenmg thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my father, let my country awake l” 


The Osmania University Convocation 

Sir Ardaahfr Dalai's Address 

The following is tha text ol the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
Ardethir Rustomji Dalai, Et., I.C.S- (Betd.) at the Osmania University 
Convocation held at Hyderabad {Deccan' on the 19th. March 1943 ;— 

May I begin by expressing my keen appreciation of the great honour His 
Exalted Highness and the authorities of the Univenity have done me by inviting 
me to deliver the Convocation Address this year. I do not claim to have made aoy 
special study of educational problem* or to have achieved any such distinction ia 
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the realms ol aoienee, literature or politics as to entitle me to tbe compliment you 
have paid me. I would request you therefore to bear my limitations in mind and 
extend your indulgence to me if my address does not come up to the very high 
standard which my distinguished predecessors hare set. 

In the Osmania University you set out to do. and have already succeeded in 
doing something that is unique in the educational annals of this country. Appre¬ 
ciating the defects inseparable from a system of education through the medium of 
a foreign language, such as the strain on the students’ memory, the stifling of 
originality and the unbridgeable gulf created between the educated c!asses and the 
mass of the population, you have with a vision and a courage worthy of admira¬ 
tion, founded a University imparting education through the medium of Urdu, At 
the same timo, through your Bureau of Translation with its large staff of highly 
qualified translators, you bavo succeeded in translating the greater part of the hooka 
embracing practically the whole range of university studies and bavo thus ant only 
freed the students from the shackles of n foreign language but have contributed a 
great deal to the advancement of Urdu language and literature. 

His Exalted Highness, whoso name this University bears and who through 
the foundation of this University has rendered a unique sarvice to the cause of 
education not only In his own Btate but throughout India, has affirmed in the 
charter founding the University that his purpose was '‘the inauguration of a Univer¬ 
sity in the State in which the knowledge and culture of ancient and modern times 
may bo blended so harmoniously as to remove the defects created by the present 
system of education and full advantage may be taken of all that is best in the 
ancient and modern systems of physical, intellectual and spiritual culture. In addi¬ 
tion to its primary object to diffuse knowledge, it should aim at the moral training 
of students and give an impetus to research in all scientific subjects.” The progress 
Of the University siuco Its foundation indicates that this purpose in being fulfilled. 

To the late Nawab Hydar Nawaz Jung Bahadur, known to bis friends ia 
British India as Sir Akbar Hydari, whose death we so deeply mourn, this University 
owes a great and ahidiug debt. It was bis vision, courage ana foresight which enabled 
the Osmania University to bo founded on the present lines and to reach the stature 
to which it has arrived today. When as Secretary in the Education Department in 
1917, Sir Akbar Hydari submitted the memorandum to Hig Exalted Highness which 
led to the inauguration of the University, ho took the first step on the path which 
will enable this country to And its true plaeo in the common wealth of culture. You 
have not only made the attainment of culture easy and pleasant for the student but 
have put him In a position of vantago to dissominato it among the mass of the 
population in their own mother-tongue through adult education classes, popular lec¬ 
tures and the like. 

Another feature of your Univondiy which, though not unique, is almost equally 
important, is that It is a residential and teaching as well os an examining body. 
With reference to this I cannot do bettor than quote the following words of Cardinal 
Newman, written nearly a century ago; "I protest to you, gentlemen, that if I bad 
to choose between a so-called university which dispensed with residence and tutorial 
superintendence and gave its degrees to any person who passed bii examination ia 
a wide range of subjects and a university which had no professors and examinations 
at all but merely brought a number of young men together for three or four yoars 
and then sent them sway, if I were asked which of these two methods was a better 
discipline of the intellect, which of the two courses was the more successful ia 
training, moulding and enlarging the mind, which sent out men the more fitted for 
secular duties, which produced better public men, men of the world, men whose 
names would descend to posterity, I bavo no hesitation in giving the preference to 
that university which did nothing, over that which exacted of its members an 
acquaintance with every science under the sud.” Your University combines the 
advantages of a residential and teaching as well as nn examining university end 
there can be no question to my mind that it is the best typo of university suited 
to your local conditions. The insistence on compulsory residence which enables the 
full advantages of a corporate life, of the contact ol mind with mind both of 
students as well as teachers to be attained, is another gratifying feature. I also note 
that special provision Is made lor tbo education of women in the University up to 
the Masters Degree in Arts, Bcience end Education and that facilities are provided 
for their corporate residence. 

It redounds greatly to the credit and honour of your gracious sovereign that he 
transcended tbe narrow conception of a sectarian university and founded an institu¬ 
tion which throws open its portals to all tbe youth of Hyderabad irrespective of 
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caste or creed in accordance with the catholic ideala of a tree university. This 
principle of toleration, this synthesis of cultures. is expressed seen in the architec¬ 
ture of your stately buildings, which are the realisations in stone of the inspirations 
of your gifted architect, Nawab Zain Ytr Jung Bahadur sod of M. Jasper. The 
harmonious fusion of the Ajsnta and the Moghul atjirs in the design of your buil¬ 
dings is a symbol and an obi«t-lesson. H is a symbol of the mutual lore and good¬ 
will of the two great communities, Hindus and Muslims, who compose the popula¬ 
tion of the State, and of the tradition of tolerance established and cherished by the 
Rulers of tbe Asaf Jahi dynasty. It is an object lesson of permanent Talus to all 
those who enter its portals to enrich those traditions and to foster those feelings of 
lore and brotherhood among all communities. 

I must congratulate the authorities of the University on tbs scheme of exten¬ 
sion and extra-mural lectures which they bare organized. Among those who bare 
delivered tbe extension lectures, 1 find the distinguished names of philosophers, 
poets, scientists and statesman. To hare listened to Rabindranath Tagore, Muhammad 
Iqbal or C. V, Raman is in itself a liberal education. 

Your extra-mural activities enable you to carry the light of learning to tbe 
forum and the market-place and to share with yoor less fortunate brothers some of 
the benefits of higher education. 

* In pursuance of the aim of the founder to achieve a harmonious blend of 
ancient and modern culture, you are actively promoting studies and research in 
oriental languages. Sanskrit as well as Arabic. Tbe Dairat-ul-Maarif which carries 
on the work ol editing and publishing rare Arabic manuscripts has won internatio¬ 
nal reputation for itself. It is this harmonious blend, this happy synthesis cot only 
of ancient and modern culture but of Hindu and Muslim thought and spirit, the 
achievement of which should be the principal aim and crowning glory of your 
University. 

Synthesis in the' spheres of literature philosophy and science has always 
.formed the hall-mark of Islamic culture. On the one hand, we have a chain of 
'venerable universities which have carried out this task through the ages, tboB tbe 
University of Cordova combined the thought of Islam, of Spain and of Palestine 
The El Arhar University of Cairo united the cultures of Egypt, Greece and 
Arabia. The famous Nixamia University of Baghdad had perhaps tbe largest 

□ amber of students devoted to researches in Greek philosophy. Plato and 
Aristotle Galen and Hippocrates were household words in Baghdad. The number 
of commentaries on Aristotle and Plato written by the alumni of the Kixamia 
could be counted by thousands. 

Another aspecL of the gathering of these scattered seeds of knowledge is the 
way in which cultures and languages are formed. Thus it was the union of tbe 
spirit and philosophy of Iran and Arabia that has given us the glorious Persian 
language and literature. Similarly, the development of Urdu itself required the 
synthesis of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. That wellknown epoch of Persian 

literature which distinguished the Moghul dynasty was due to the co-operation of 
- foreign emigrants and local scholars both Muslim and Hindu. Thus a liberal 
prince like Bara Sbikhoh could write a book on the harmony of Indian and Sufi 
philosophy sod entitle it significantly enough the Majmu'ul Bahrain. Just as in 
the Dark Ages Islamic scholars kept alive the torch of learning and spread tbe 
wisdom of the East, enriched by their own original contributions, to all the 
countries of Europe where their arms led them until it was taken over and 

rekindled by the uoiversitiee of the Renaissance, eo let me hope that the torch 

of indigenous Indian culture, not Muslim nor Hindu but a true fusion of both, 
kindled at this University may spread light and lustre throughout the length and 
breadth of India. 

So education can be universal in the real sense of the word which neglects 
the physical development of the students. From that point of view I cannot com¬ 
mend too highly the policy adopted by yon of making some kind of physical 
activity compulsory for all students of the Intermediate, B_A. and b.Sc. classes as 
welt as those of the professional colleges. The moat important of such activities 
is that provided by the University Training Corps. The sad lessons of tha present 
war have taught ua, if any lesson were needed, tbe great value of physical training 
not merely a* an end in itself but as a vital necessity for the defence of the 
country. Your U.T.C. consists today of more than three hundred students. I 
should like to see this number increased until not a single student physically 
capable of training is left out. Heaven forbid that we should follow the aims and 
ideals of the Fascist countries, but there is no reason why we whould not leant 
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iomo Military lessons from them and one of the greatest of those lessons la the 
importance of the physical training of youth from tho earliest age. The Youth 
Movement not only in Germany and Italy but also in Russia is the source and 
fountainhead of their physical might. If this country wishes to attain its righttul 
place in tho comity of nations, it has to begin with the physical as well as mental 
education ol Its youth. May I with that end suggest the stnrting of Labotir Corpa 
In schools aa a preliminary training ground for the University Training Corps ? 

Speaking to on audience Buoh as this, and on an occasion so important os a 
Convocation for the conferment of Degrees, 1 may be permitted to discuss briefly 
the aims of higher education in India today, bit 8. Riuihnkrislinan says some¬ 
where that, during tho Inst war, a Professor at one of the Universities of Great 
Britain was asked ivhat he was doing while the great fight for preserving civilization 
was going on, and he replied, “/ am the civilization you are fighting for l” Ha 
was right; for the universities and the men of light and leading at the Universities 
are the repositories and custodians of the civilization and culture not only of a 
nation but that of ell humanity. The universities jealously guard and devoutly 
cherish ail that is highest and noblest in the achievements of the human spirit in 
its unending quest after truth, beauty and righteousness, 

‘•An intelligent man", says Plato, “will prize thofio studies which result in his 
soul getting soberness, righteousness and wisdom." At no other lime in tho hiatory 
of tlie world was the need for these values greater than now. In these days of 
norm and Btress, when the foundations of society ore shaken and the very fabric 
of our civilization seems to bo crumbling, it more than over behoves the youth of 
every nation to cultivate these values, The pursuit of knowledge with singleness 
and devotion, the discipline of the intellect, and tho cultivation of higher moral 
standards ougiit to give to the students what has been aptly called ‘tho balanced 
mtud,’ 

‘The Dedicated Life' of whicb Lord Haldane speaks in nis admirable book on 
universities sad national life, not only rrqulrcs that the student should scorn delight 
and live laborious days but also that, living as ho does within the cloistered 
seclusion of a university, be should avoid entering into the heat and strife of the 
market-plsco, There is no question on which more divergent opinions have been 
expressed by responsible men in tho pubiie life of tho country than this—if, and to 
what oxteul, students while they are at tho university should piny an active part 
in politics. Speaking as one who Is neither a politician nor mi educationist but 
simply as one interested in the welfare and progress of the youth of our country, 
I would a«k you to remember that the period of your stay at ibo university is one 
Of preparation for life. When ilia preparation Is ended and you have passed out 
of the university, it will not only be your right and privilege bat also your duty 
to take an active part in ail movements for the welfare and advancement of your 
country, and when tbat time comes 1 know you will not be found wanting. But 
during the period of preparation, before your mind has acquired the balance and 
the tense of proportion that would enable you to judge right from wrong and to 
distinguish mere catchwords and shibboleths from true political wisdom, to rtiph 
into the active political arena would be Injurious to yourself aa well to the cause 
of your country. One of the virtues you acquire in lim university is the virtue of 
restraint. The soberness, righteousness and wisdom, of which Plato speaks is in¬ 
compatible with violence, Prejudice and intolerance. You should cultivate a freedom 
from these passions os well as from petty Jealousies and party rancour, so that, in 
the fullness of time, when you step out into the world, you can utilize the know¬ 
ledge and culture, wisdom and virtue acquired during your years of preparation at 
the university for the service of yonr motherland. 

If in India today our political and social problems have become more 
difficult of solution, if the ugly spirit of communalism is eating into the vitals of 
our national life, I believe it is parity because the universities of India have in 
some measure failed to achieve their object of promoting culture, and dispelling not 
only ignorance but passion and prejudice. It is from tho universities of the nation 
tbat we have a right to expect the promotion of feelings of toleration, mutual 
understanding and sympathy between the various elements that compose the national 
life. And it is from tho young men who leave these universities that we may 
demand s sane and balanced judgment, a just sense of higher values, a broad 
mentil outlook and a universal sympathy. But “If the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewith shall It be salted f" A university will ultimately be judged by its 
success or failure in enlarging and liberating the mind of its students and develop¬ 
ing in them an outlook tbat transcends (be narrow barriers of race, caste and creed. 
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One of the sims of the University, as laid down In the charier of Hi* Exalted 
Highness, ii to give an imretoa to research in all sci-nttfic subjects. As an indus¬ 
trialist connected with the management of a large St’el Works and brought into 
constant touch with men of science. I am naturally more interested in the scientific 
aspects of a aniversity’s activities than in the literary ones, without in any Way 
minimizing the vain* and importance of the latter. The progress of science during 
the iast One hnndred years or so ha* proceeded at an amazing, and to some minds, 
an alarming pace. l>nri>ig that peri'-d, means of communication have improved at 
a faster rate than during all the centuries preceding it from the dawn of history. 
It has been stated that there is more power in a ample modern tank than there was 
in the whole army of William the Conqueror; that more metal fass been consumed 
in the world since 1914 than in alt the years preceding it. These rapid strides id 
scientific development have brought with them complicated problems in the social, 
economic and political spheres which the world haa been trying to solve with such 
tragic lack of success so far. Science hss been blamed for war and inventing the 
horrible instrument* of war. It is not science bat the purposes to which science 
has been perverted hy those in power which has led to the ills of humanity. If 
science can invent instruments of destruction, it can also invent those for the 
preservation of mankind and the alleviation and cure of human ills and suffering. 

So highly have the potential energies of science been developed that it is within 
its power to repair all the bnvoc caused by the present war and within a few years 
to bring the world to m pitch of prosperity never experienced before; provided—and 
this is a very big proviso—the political and economic systems do not hamper its 
progress as they have hitherto done and the jealousies and greed of men do not lead 
them agaia to another orgy of bloodshed and devastation. The fact is that while in 
the realm of material science, mankind ha* progressed at such an amazing pace, 
morally and spiritually it has made very small progress during the last two thousand 
years. The development of the physical sciences has thus outstripped the develop, 
ment of the moral and social sciences and the conscience of men. The horrors and 
atrocities perpetrated during the present war might excite the envy of Cbengix Khan 
and leave the primitive savsge aghast with horror. It is this one-sided development 
of hnmm progress which haa ted some thinkers seriously to advocate a temporary 
halt in the further progress of physical science. White totally disagreeing with such 
a suggestion, I think that our nnivereities ought to devote a larger measure of 
attention to the moral ind sociological sciences, to a truer interpretation of political 
economy and political science and to a closer stndy of such subjects as mass 
psychology. 

Your University haa instituted the Ph. D. Degree in various subjects, including 
Mathematics, Zoology and Chemistry, to qualify for which research for not less than 
three years nnder the supervision oi University Professors i* necessary. Yon have 
a galaxy of research talent on the teaching staff of your University. In view of the 
vastly increased importance of the subjects, may I suggest that the Ph. D. Degree 
may be given in Applied Physics and that a Facultj of Technology may be added 
to the existing Faculties of the University I 

Rightly or wrongly, for good or evil, this is the age of the machine and the 
history of the war has proved and is proving every day that it is only the 

scientifically developed countries which have highly organised industries which can 
hope to survive in the struggle tor existence. The wonderful resistance of Russia 
which has evoked the admiration of the whole world has only been rendered 

passible through its extraordinary scientific and technological development since 
1923- Even before the war, one per cent of the national income of Russia 
was spent on scientific research as compared with one third of one per cent 
by the United gtatea of America ana one-tenth of one per cent, by Great 

Britain. There were ten thousand Geologists in the country exploring every 

inch of its soil for minerals. Their labour has led to the vast development 

of the mining and metallurgical resources of Russia which has enabled it 

to survive such mighty blows to its heavy industries as the capture of 
the Don basin by the Germans in the war. 'the lesson tor India is 
plain. It must embark upon an intensive programme of scientific and industrial 
development if it is to attain the position of a great independent country and to 

maintain it. It will be the duty and the privilege of the young scientists who are 

being trained in your University to help their country to achieve this position. 
There is a tremendous leeway to make up. India is primarily an agricultural 
country with sixty-seven per cent of it* population engaged in agriculture and a 
bare ten per cent in industries. Though a certain amount of industrial develop- 
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ment has taken plane under the impetus of the war, U Is small compared to the 
Industrial development of countries like Canada and Australia since the war. The 
whole economy of a country which depends to such a preponderating extent on 
agriculture is imbalanced and unsound. Such a country can never achieve a high 
standard of living. It lacks the amenities of civilization enjoyed by advanced 
industrial countries and, what is more important renders itself incapable- of self- 
defence in modern warfare. The average annual income per head of population in 
India as estimated in 1831 is Ra. 05 as compared with Ho. 880 of the United 
Kingdom and Rs. 1,387 of the United Stales of America. The absolute figure* of 
income may have altered since then, hut the disproportion is still as glaring as ever. 
Even in the field of agriculture which is the primary industry of India, due to the 
lack of scientific methods and the poverty of the cultivator, the yield of the prin¬ 
cipal crops is appallingly low, as compared with the yield in other countries. The 
yield of rice is O’.iQ ton j>er acre as compared with l'OI in the U.S.A. and I'61 in 
Japan ; the yield of sugar-cane fa 1206 ions per acre as compared with 2006 In the 
Ui.A., and M'91 in Java; the yield of cotton is '04 ton per acre as compared with 
*11 lit the U.S.A., and '23 in Egypt. Even for an advanced country like Great 
Britain ft was estimated before ui« war that tho application of scientific methods 
and research could nearly double the produce of die land. Under the pressure of 
the economic blockade a great deal of progress has been made during the war in 
the application of scientific methods to British agriculture. If that is .the position 
Jn a scientifically advanced country tike Great Britain, imagine tho scope for im¬ 
provement in a country like Indin where scientific methods have barely been applied 
to agriculture in spite of the cflort* of Government and of the Imperial Agricultural 
Research Institute, and where the yields are so poor. Here ia a vast field for the 
student of scientific agriculture animated by a desire to improve the economic 
condition of the rural papulation. 

I understand that the geological survey of this State has not yet been 
completed. A thorough geological survey of tho resources of a country is the very 
basis of its Industrial development and snob a survey, which might provide a use¬ 
ful field of occupation for the geological students of this University, might be 
undertaken. 

The basic and key- Industrie* are tho foundation upon which the industrial 
development of a country must bo based. The first requisite, as I have observed 
before, must bo a thorough geological survey for exploring the mineral resources of 
a region. This must be accompanied by an investigation of the power resources, 
thermal and hydraulic, as they provide the motive power for the running of other 
industries. Oommunications require to lie developed and tho mining and metallu¬ 
rgical and engineering industries, according to the resources available, roust be 
inaugurated, f may bo pardoned for my presumption in touching upon these 
matter* with regard to a State about whose resources I know so little, You have 
s Department of Technical and Vocational Education, a Technical College, a 
College of Arts and Grafts and an Industrial Research Laboratory devoted to these 
ends. I was shown a building nearing completion which is to accommodate a 
Polytechnic Institute. All these developments show that you have the Industrial 
development of the State prominently in your mind. The provision of the sum of 
one crores of Rupees as an Industrial Trust Fund out of which 

industrial enterprise may be encouraged, is a wise and thoughtful 

measure on which I must tender my respectful congratulations to 
His Exalted Highness, and his advisers. Yon have already helped in 
this way to start a number of industries in tho State. In the Singarcnl Coalfields 
you have a valuable source of power and in the Nizam's State Railways you not 
only possess a good means of communication but also a targe industrial under¬ 
taking which could woll bo the source of a number of engineering industries and 
the means of training engineers and technicians to staff tham. From this point of 
view may I emphasize the need of devoting tho utmost attention to the subject 
of mechanical and electrical engineering In your Engineering College, so as to 
equip your students as thoroughly as is done in any other university in India, 

Regarding the consumption Industries as distinguished from the capital goods 
industries, you have already a number of textile mills, sugar milts, paper mills, 
pharmaceutical works, etc. I iiave no doubt that under the guidance of your 
Government, these industries would bo extended and new industries such as 
artificial silk, hosiery, leather and oil would be established in the near future. 
Looking to the resources of the State in raw materials, there appears to me to bo a 
good scope for the establishment of the two latter industries. You have a large 
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Bomber of flourishing cottage Industrie*. art* and crofts. I should very modi like 
to tea • system adopted on the Japanese model by which cottage industries could 
be integrated to the luge industries, so that some of the components of a luge 
industry mty be made in the Tillages sod assembled in central towns. For this 
purpose an extension of communication and of cheap electrical power to the Tillages 
would be necessary. 

With yonr permission I will tarn now to a different topic which ia uppermost 
In men’s minds and hearta to-day. The world is passing through a crisis which ia 
perhaps unprecedented in its history. It is said that we are witnessing the end erf 
one epoch and the beginning of another. Many of ns hare pasted not through ooe 
but two world wars. Weil may some of ns cry oat against the bard fate of ihi« 
generation as compared with the even tenor of the days of our fathers and yet to 
the strong of heart and spirit there is sn inspiration and a stimulus to tire in 
these dsys which our forefathers lacked. 1 am tempted to say to those who 
complain, 

“Rejoice whatever anguish rend your heart 
That God has given yon for a priceless dower 
To lire in these great times and hare yonr part 
In freedom’s crowning hour.” 

To os Ip India, there is superposed upon the world problem, our own internal 
problems which are no less difficult and distressing. Of the many lessons which 
the world conflict teaches ns, I would select the following three :— 

(t) That unity is essential for safety ; 

(ill That the day of the small states is passed ; 

(iit) That a narrow nationalism ia a corse rather than a blessing. 

Taking them op one by one, the whole history of the hectic period between 
the first world war and the second impresses upon ns ths need for unity in the 
interests of oar own safety and happiness. The noble concept of a League of 
Nations was torpedoed almost as soon as it arose by the very nation in the mind 
of whose President it originated, because his country thought itself Bafe in its own 
isolation. Tnen followed tha futile Keltog Pact, the Locarno Pact, endless confer¬ 
ences regarding disarmament and the rising tide of encroachment by the Axis 
Powers culminating in the surrender of Munich and the crowning tragedy of the 
present war. At erery stage it was clear that if the Powera had presented a united 
front to the aggressor, instead of each looking to its own fancied security and its 
own narrow interests, the whole coarse of history would have been changed. 

One has only to look around and see the fate that has befallen Belgium, 
Holland, Poland. Czeebo-Slovakia, Greece, Albania and others, to be satisfied not 
only that these small states have ceased to exist bnt that in the future they cannot 
be resuscitated as completely independent sovereign states, because the technique of 
modern warfare requires a degree of scientific and industrial development which only 
a few large countries can possess. The small states can therefore exist only by 
entering into a federation with others and by surrendering a part of their sovereignty 
for the sake of their safety, 

A narrow nationalism looking to its own interest regardless of the common 
welfare of the rest of the world led to tariff barriers, unilateral trade agreements, 
managed currencies, froren credits and the numerous devices of international trade 
warfare which ultimately resulted in open armed conflict. Such nationalisms as 
well as the imperialisms which thrive upon the exploitation of weaker and lean 
developed nations must give place to ths larger concept of a world federation. 

When we turn to India today, what do we find T Have we learned the 
lesions wh ch the tragedy of the world war is impressing upon us ? Are we 
united in r—t stance to ths Axis aggressor t Have we laid aside our petty jealousies 
and narrow -ectarian interests for the common good ? Far from doing so, India 
today presents a spectacle of discord, disnuity and frustration Buch as it has not 
dons within ths memory of any liviog man. To young men like yon on the 
threshold of yonr careers in fife, the problems that have to be faced, the future 
that is ia store must present a spectacle at once terrifying and inspiring. Democracy 
or autocracy, capitalism or socialism, disruption or federation, unity or 
discord, strife or peace, these are great sod fateful issues, and there issues 
are before yon demanding solution with an insistence and urgency which was not 
before the young men of my generation. Upon the courage, wisdom, foresight and 
toleration, with which yon tackle these problems, will depend the advancement and 
happiness of yonr country for countless generations to come. 

A last and very pleasant duty still remains before me, and that is to offer 

55 
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my congratulations to the Graduates of the year. You have obtained the h«U*mark 
Of the University, but may I remind you that you have made certain promiaee 
to-day to the Chancellor in open Convocation, You have promised to punue truth, 
to oheriBh virtue and to disaetuinais the knowledge you have acquired among tboae 
who have not had the same opportunities as you have. In nil your future progress 
through life, whatever befalls you, remember that the honour sod fair name of 
your University are in your keeping. See that the honour is oover strained, that 
the name is never tarnished. In life, the academia degree yon obtain today may 
or may not be of value to you, but the culture you have acquired and the character 
you have developed will go with you through life. It is not the certificate that 
will gain you the respect and confidence of your (ellowmcn, but it is by your 
conduct and character that you will secure them. 

The Oemania University wilt shortly be celebrating Us Silver Jubilee. May I 
conclude by wishing It a long successful career of service to the State and to the 
cause of civilization and progress. 


The Calcutta University Convocation 

Dr. B. C. Roy’s Address 

“One of the main functions of the University Is to produce leaders of thought 
and action, workers dedicated to the service of the Nation, The University is 
Justty regarded as the citadel of Truth, the homo of that freedom of the spirit 
which is True Liberty, Liberty to think, Liberty to spook. Liberty to teach.” 
This remarkable observation was made by Dr, Bidhan Chandra Rob, Vice- 
Chancellor, in the course of the forty five-mlnute address he delivered at the 
Convocation of the Calcutta University held on tbn ISth. March 1948, 

In the course of his address Dr. Boy observed : 

While I have alluded to the achievements of the different teaching departments 
Of the University with some amount of justifiable pride, I am not unmindful of 
the fact that even well-intentioned critics have repeatedly pointed out our defects, 
gelf-complacency should not blind us to our own faults, neither should ws suffer 
from that ignorance wbioh consists loss in not knowing things than In ignoring 
things already known. The first defect pointed out by our critics is that the stan¬ 
dard of our examinations is low sud continues to be low and that our Graduates 
fare badly in any Ail-India competition, i,et us pursue this {mint of view and find 
out if tiie University is directly or Indirectly responsible for this state of affairs. If 
the percentage of passes in any group of examinations is any criterion of the 
standard of teaching given by the University to our students, I need only point 
out that during the year under review four of them obtained their Pb. D., five 
were admitted to the D.Be, and two obtained the M, D. degree. Most of the exa¬ 
miners for these examinations were expert* belonging to other provinces or countries 
and no question of favouritism could arise. * 

But our friends then argue somewhat as follows : The Calcutta University 
has become huge and unwieldy, and it admits thousands of students for the different 
I University examinations, the standard of which, on account of the targe number# 
appearing at them, naturally baa fallen low, Mr, O'Malley , in bis Safest book, 
“Modern India and the West," has returned to this charge in the following words, 
"Funds required by the Calcutta University, for teaching and research work, in so 
far as they are not supplied by private benefactors or by the grants grudgingly 
given by a Government which the University did little to conciliate, could only be 
provided by the success of tbs University as a business concern, tbs presentation 
o! a large number at Its examinations and the ultimate emergence of a large 
number of them for Post-Graduate study. The Implications are obvious. But is 
the charge of admitting an unusually large number of candidates to the examination 
sustainable? It the nambor inordinately high compared with that found in 
other countries ? My friend and predecessor In office. Dr. Byamaprasad Mookhxrji, 
quoted some significant figures In this connection a few years ago. Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity serves an area covering Bengal and Assam except an area served by Dacca 
University. The total population of the two provinces is over 85 millions. In tills 
ana 6J lakh pupils study in the Secondary schools, 86,000 read in colleges, • 
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proportion of 1:17, the corresponding Asm re* far England were 1:12, Canada 1:3, 
German; 1:9, Italy and Japan 1:10. Compared with three figure* the number of 
candidate* reading in college* in the Calcutta University i* not dispronortionaSely 
high. II the larger number* in other countries da not indicate * low standard of 
education in them why ahonld it be otherwise in Bengal 1 On the other hand, 
within the last 30 yean although the numbers appearing at each examination hare 
gone up S times, the average percentage of pawea has remained the same. What 
remain* then of Mr. O' if alley’* assertion that this University works like a business 
concern, anxious to secure quantity at the sacrifice of qnalicv f Bat yet the critic* 
persist and point oat the significant fact that in any All-India competition, Bengal 
undent* fare very badly, which *how# ths' oar boys are poorly equipped and badly 
trained. Either the institutions are inadequately provided and their teachers are 
incompetent, or the pupils of these 1,600 schools come to them so deficient itt their 
training in the Primary stags#, that they are incapable of benefiting by the instruc¬ 
tion a given to them. Let n* concede tor a moment the correctness of both proposi¬ 
tion* ; personally I feel that our boy* to-day show poor competitive merit and that 
both the factor* are responsible for it to a certain extent. Bat if the boys receive 
defective training in their Primary claaae*. is the University responsible for thi* T 
Whose duty is to ensure suitable and sufficient Primary education for oar children ? 
On the other hand, if the Secondary institution* are not able to employ 
properly trained teacher* it i* because most of the 16,00 schools recognis¬ 
ed by tbs University exist mainly on their fee income; State aid, when available, 
ia very meagre Most of these institotions are started and conducted with 
non-official efforts and enthusiasm, and the vaatne*# of the camber is itself an 
indication of the insatiable public demand for Secondary education. The arrange¬ 
ment* for training teachers are meagre; there is no planned scheme for providing 
commercial, industrial or agricultural education, with the result that every boy baa 
to prepare lot University education, whether he is suited for it or not. What i* 
really wanted, to remedy this defect, is not the sodden curtailment of the number 
of Institutions, so as to reduce the totality of pupils attending them—a retrograde 
measure quite nnsoited to meet the public demand, but to improve them by more 
liberal grants from the State on the one hand and to switch on a large bulk of 
pupil* fa other* types of studies more suited to them. The problem of education 
should be approached as a whole, from the Primary fa the Post-Graduate stages, 
adequate funds provided far them, and • complete planned programme be adopted 
and followed far a large number of years. And this problem is not peculiar to this 
country and province. Speaking of the school# of England 15 years ago, Mr. Fisher, 
the then Minister of Education, said, "The wrong things are being tunght in the 
wrong way by the wrong people. Bat if sa who in responsible? The culprit is the 
nation." I am ante, as soon as tbe Nation in this country has an effective and 
conclusive voice in the matter, it will demand and secure a more effective form 
of Primary education, a well planned Secondary education sufficiently diversified to 
meet all tastes and talents, and a liberally endowed and co ardinsted University 
education. 

Thi* bring* me fa the next a object far discussion. We are repeatedly told 
that this University, although its activities hare multiplied and expanded beyond 
recognition, such as would demand tbe fall attention of the authorities, are loath to 
part with power and desire to keen control over secondary school*, a control which 
they exercise very perfunctorily. But who, may I ask, gave this authority to the 
University I The Act of Incorporation and the subsequent Statutes enjoined this 
duty on the University. This control, to my mind, was given in pursuance of the 
policy laid down by Macaulay, in hia famous Despatch, that the Act **wsa to 
create a body of highly educated men, from which education will filter downwards 
ultimately to tbe masses.'’ Be that sa it may, the fact remains that tbe University 
have always declared that they would gladly hand over the duty of looking after 
schools fa • properly eooati toted Board. Barring my revered friend Sir U. N. 
Brah machari, who is present here, I happen fa be the seniormost Fellow present 
in the hall fa-day. I have seen the working of the University in all its branches 
daring the last thirty year* and no one ia more conscious than X am of the fact 
th.t the n indicate, with its present duties and responsibilities, cannot do Justice fa 
the task of properly directing the School education, particularly when the respoa- 
aibtiitiea are divided ; practically, the whole inspection is done by the Governmental 
agencies and the books are prescribed pertly by the Government and partly by the 
University. In 1226, Sir Ei cart Greaves, the then Vice-Chancellor, urzed that, 
both ia the interest* of the University and ia the interests of the Schools, a 
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Secondary Education Board should be established at an early date. Since then and 
even from before that date, many fruitless attempts have been made for the 
establishment of a Board of Secondary Education. I understand that a new Bill 
was introduced in the present Assembly and la now being considered by a Select 
Committee. The University have not beou consulted on this occasion regarding 
the terms of the Bill. But now. as always, the attitude of the University has been 
that a properly constituted Board should bo established at an early date which 
should be an Independent body, on which and on whoso effective executive com¬ 
mittees, the University should nave adequate representation, so that there may be 
continuity of educational policy and objective in the School and Collegiate stages. 
The Board should have sufficient funds to open up new brandies of study, parti¬ 
cularly in the vocational line, which would relieve the congestion of the colleges. 
Lastly, if and when the Board takes over tho conduct of the Matriculation exa¬ 
mination, full compensation should bo paid to the University for the financial loss 
sustained by It. I am afraid that so long as an educational measure continues to 
be a game of bagatelle of the prevailing political bodies, there is little chance of an 
effective or early result. 

The next detect that our well-meaning critics point out Is that while our 
students get their distinctions in different branches of study, white the bounds of 
their investigation extend even beyond the geographical limits of Asia, while their 
enquiries are extended to whatever is performed by roan and produced by Nature, 
they have not established that contact with the masses which was aimed at by 
those who introduced University Education in this country. Sir Aautosh, a few 
months before his death, observed, as a result of mature judgment end close 
observation, "The Indian Universities have not been able to take root in the life 
of the Nation because they have been exotics." Une great drawback in our edu¬ 
cation bad been that it was, and has been until recent years, given through the 
medium of English, Macaulay, who was tho author of the scheme, aimed “at 
creating a body of Indians who would, among other things, refine the vernacular 
dialects of the country and by enriching them with the terms of science, borrowed 
from the nomenclature of the West, render them, by degrees, fit vehicles for 
carrying knowledge to the great mass of tho population, 11 Sir James William 
Colville, who was appointed the first Vice-Ohaiicellor to give effect to this scheme, 
thus further expounded this point of view, “Those who first undertook the task 
of transferring tho treasure of Western learning and Western science into the 
Oriental mind, had to choose between conveying instructions through the medium 
of the English language or through the medium of vernacular. They chose the 
first method which unlocks the whole treasure houso but we must not neglect the 
Other method ; on the contrary, use it more and more as occasion offers if we wish 
the education which we give to strike deep root or to extend over a wide surface,' 1 
One of the main functions of the University is to produce leaders of thought and 
action, worker* dedicated to the service of the Nation. 

The University is justly regarded as the citadel of Truth, the home of that 
freedom of the spirit which is True Liberty. Liberty to think, Liberty to speak, 
Liberty to toacb. No votary In this temple, DO alumnus of the University could 
take his due share In shaping the Now World to bo, uniesa he receives the benefit* 
of a well-planned moral Instruction, It is unfortunate that In this country, a 
University teacher may bo severed from the religious sympathies of the taught and 
must either be silent on the relations of man to a higher world or, if he discusses 
them, be suspiciously beard or imperfectly understood. And yet bow otherwise 
could a young man get that discipline which would make him a self-governing 
Being, not a being governed by Others, If young men cannot govern themselves, 
what effective share can they take in ths New Reconstruction of the world where 
there will be— 

Freedom from Fear 

Freedom from Wont 

Freedom of Speech 

Freedom of Religion, 

We hear now-a-dayi a great deal about Democracy. It Is not merely a from 
of government or a system of bolding elections. It Is defined as the principle of 
Freedom ol respect for and assurance of human rights. Tho future leaders of tho 
country will be sble to appreciate and respect this principle to the extent they are 
disciplined, seif-governed, self-restrained and self-reliant. 



